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Travel   in  California 

A  Suggestion  ^ 

Pickwick  offers  a  highly  de- 
sirable way  of  traveling  to 
points  in  California.  Modern, 
luxuriously  appointed  motor 
coaches,  frequent  daily 
schedules,  and  lowest  fares. 
And,  too,  you  see  more  of  the  country  going  by  Motor 
Coach. 

PICKWICK  STAGES 

and  an  Invitation  — ' 

Make  the  new  Pickwick  Hotel 
your  headquarters  while  in 
Northern  California.  200 
spacious  rooms,  all  outside 
exposure,  each  with  bath. 
Moderate  rates.  Near  every- 
thing in  San  Francisco.  Home  of  Pickwick  radio  station 
KTAB. 
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The  3\4an 

of 

£Montalfvo 

BY  L.  B.  CULLEN  JONES 


V 

G  K 


0  moon  of  the  misty  mountain — 

Ye  sun  of  the  shadeless  sea, 
Know  ye  the  marge — the  measureless  marge 
Of  human  destiny? 


Near  oaks,  on  the  far-flung  skyline, 

The  Man  of  Montalvo  dwells. 
Know  ye  the  tale,  old  oaks,  the  tale 

The  Man  of  Montalvo  tells? 
That  in  the  breath  of  a  poet — 
The  dream-driven  breath  of  a  poet 

We  hear  our  fame-dream  bells. 

Aye,  bones  mid  the  musty  root-things 

Are  but  dust  in  its  bed  again, 
While  a  poem  may  live  and  a  poem  may  sing 

After  singer  long  has  lain. 
But  deeds  that  are  done — are  done!  Yea,  done.' 

Despite  a  glib  refrain. 


Ah,  crests  where  the  blue-heaven  lupin 

Beckons  the  valleys  below; 
Ah,  hills  where  the  gold-laughing  poppies 

Have  laughed  through  the  long  ago — 

Ye  know!  Ah,  well  ye  know 
That  the  Spirit  of  Old  California 

This  Man  of  Montalvo  bears — 
Romance  of  the  past — the  best  of  the  past 

This  Man  of  Montalvo  shares. 

So,  Man  of  Montalvo,  living 

Where  dreaming  silence  smiles — 
Benign  with  the  gift  of  giving 

And  the  good  that  God  beguiles, 
Your  spirit  now  is  mightier 

Than  can  pen  of  poet  phrase : 
Ye  are  a  name,  dear  man,  a  name 

Beyond  a  poet's  gaze. 
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A-IOLIDAY  is  de- 
fined   as   "any   day 
set  aside  as  a  religi- 
ous or  national  festival." 
But    in    a    broader    sense 
a   holiday   seems   to   have 
come    to    mean    any    day 
that   brings   into    a   hum- 
drum existence  a  gala 
spirit.  America  is  becom- 


HOLIDAYS 

By  ESTHER  BIRDSALL  DARLING 

European  peoples  generally  indulge  themselves  in  holidays  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  do  Americans.  We  have  few  legal 
holidays  although  there  is  general  observance  of  a  number  for 
which  thfre  is  no  legal  warrant.  The  accompanying  article  is  an 
interesting  recital  of  the  author's  participation  in  some  note- 
worthy holiday  celebrations  in  foreign  lands. 

— EDITOR. 


carelessly  on  the  midnight 
blue  velvet  of  the  sea. 
Stately  palms  were  out- 
lined above  the  shore  line, 
and  Diamond  Head,  an 
extinct  crater,  rose  sharp 
and  black  against  the 
clear  sky.  The  supper  was 
spread  on  tables  literally 
covered  with  gorgeous 


ing    more    and    more    holiday-conscious,      and   Italy  practically  every   day   in  the      blossoms;  and  there  were  many  strange 


due,  possibly,  to  the  erst-while  foreign- 
ers who  have  brought  with  them  from 
other  countries  a  love  of  holiday  observ- 
ances. 

In  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  who  must 
have  taken  their  pleasures  "sadly",  as 
is  said  of  the  English,  Christmas  seems 
to  have  been  rather  a  dreary  occasion; 
dropping  below  the  level  of  Thanks- 
giving in  celebration  importance.  The 
religious  side  of  both  events  largely  over- 
shadowing the  human  element  of  good 
cheer.  The  material  surroundings  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  may  account  for  this; 
or  perhaps  their  mental  attitude  that 
anything  especially  enjoyable  must,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  more  or 
less  sinful.  Who  was  it  remarked  that 
bear-baiting  was  abhorred  by  them,  not 
because  of  the  cruelty  to  the  bears,  but 
because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  on-look- 
ers?  Possibly,  too,  it  was  difficult  to 
stage  anything  particularly  care-free  and 
joyous  then,  with  the  wily  red-skin  with 
his  bow  and  arrow  in  uncomfortable 
proximity,  and  the  prevalent  conception 
of  a  God  who  frowned  upon  any  light- 
heartedness  with  almost  as  much  disap- 
proval as  he  did  upon  light-mindedness. 

We  owe  much  to  those  who  have 
brought  to  us  a  different  conception  of 
Christmas;  who  celebrate  it  as  the  birth- 
day of  a  beloved  and  perfect  Friend, 
who  rejoices  in  our  joy,  and  in  that 
which  we  try  to  bring  to  others  at  the 
Christmas  season.  The  Christmas  tree 
from  Germany,  the  colorful  and  tender 
religious  rites  from  the  countries  of 
Southern  Europe,  the  carols  from  Eng- 
land, all  contribute,  now,  to  a  Christ- 
mas that  gives  no  hint  of  austerity  or 
doleful  significance. 


year  was  a  Saint's  day,  to  be  celebrated      dishes  to  whet  one's  curiosity  and  tempt 


by  someone  if  desired,  I  felt  much  ag- 
grieved that  I  could  not  have  been  born 
in  such  a  country  where,  with  an  ac- 
quired religious  zeal,  I  might  have 
claimed  365  holidays  instead  of  the  pal- 
try few  set  aside  in  our  own  land  for 
special  observance.  As  it  is,  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could  with  this  handicap,  with 
the  result  that  many  holidays,  long  past, 
still  come  back  to  my  mind's  screen  with 
vivid  colors  and  atmospheric  charm. 

As  a  Californian  I  was  not,  of  course, 
used  to  severe  winters ;  yet  in  Sacra- 
mento, my  home,  our  winters  were  suf- 
ficiently wintry  to  make  a  holiday  season 
in  Hawaii  a  delightful  novelty.  I  recall 
in  Honolulu  a  Christmas  dinner  on  the 
broad  lanai  of  a  lovely  home,  surrounded 
by  a  tropical  garden  from  which  the 
plaintive  native  music  was  wafted  to 
us  on  a  lazy  breeze.  Chinese  servants, 
white-clad,  moved  with  noiseless  foot- 
steps to  serve  a  veritable  banquet  of 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  Christmas 
dishes;  and  several  of  the  men,  stationed 
at  strategic  points,  waved  a  sort  of  glori- 
fied peacock  feather-duster  to  keep  the 
air  circulating,  thus  adding  a  distinctly 
exotic  note  to  the  scene.  The  perfect 
night,  the  music,  the  perfume  from  the 
garden,  and  those  waving  peacock  feath- 
ers made  me  think  of  a  picture  I  had 
once  seen  of  Cleopatra  banqueting  un- 
der apparently  similar  surroundings.  It 
was  quite  enough  to  make  each  woman 
there,  clad  in  her  best,  feel  like  a  poten- 
tial siren  at  a  royal  feast. 

And  then,  later,  a  supper  and  dance 
at  the  King's  boat-house,  built  out  over 
the  bay;  where  the  white  surf,  breaking 
on  coral  reefs  in  the  brilliant  moonlight, 


one's  appetite:  Fish  baked  in  broad  "ti" 
leaves,  suckling  pigs  roasted  to  a  turn, 
chickens  cooked  in  some  undiscovered 
way,  and  fruits  of  all  sorts,  many  of 
which  were  new  to  us. 

An  orchestra,  hidden  behind  banked 
greens,  played  constantly;  and  at  inter- 
vals the  King's  special  dancers  swayed 
in  the  mazes  of  old  Hawaiian  dances. 
The  golden-hued  leis  on  both  dancers 
and  guests,  the  crimson  hibiscus  in  dark 
tresses,  the  haunting  melodies,  the  gay 
laughter,  and  the  presence  of  Kalakaua, 
a  dusky  but  royally  gracious  host — Who, 
in  such  a  place,  could  give  even  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  the  traditional  "white" 
Christmas  of  distant  and,  perhaps,  less 
appealing  lands. 

And  yet,  crowding  close  upon  that 
memory,  is  one  of  my  first  Christmas  in 
Nome.  White,  indeed,  with  a  whiteness 
that  covered  the  straggling  little  North- 
ern city  as  a  thick  mantle  from  early 
fall  to  late  spring.  The  last  boat  of  the 
"open  season"  had  left  the  roadstead  in 
October,  and  there  would  not  be  an- 
other until  June.  As  we  were  dependent 
upon  the  weekly  dog-team  mails  for  our 
letters,  papers  and  magazines,  the  arrival 
of  the  first  mail  team  over  a  trail  of  a 
thousand  miles  or  more,  was  a  matter 
of  keen  interest  to  us  all. 

That  year  it  was  due  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  December  24.  The  sun,  rising 
then  at  11  a.  m.  and  setting  at  2  p.  m., 
had  disappeared  ;  and  in  the  ghostly  gray 
twilight  we  wandered  about  the  streets, 
or  visited  with  friends,  waiting  impati- 
ently for  the  sound  of  bells  that  would 
bring  longed-for  news  from  "outside." 
A  faint  tinkle,  far  down  the  trail,  was 


As  a  child,  having  heard  that  in  Spain      was  like  a  cascade  of  fairy  lace  thrown      a  signal  for  a  rush  toward  the  postoffice; 
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and  in  a  few  moments  a  magnificent 
team  of  huskies  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
building,  from  which  clerks  came  to 
take  the  mail  sacks  from  under  their 
cover  of  securely  lashed  tarpaulin  and 
carry  them  in  for  sorting.  No  one  who 
has  not  been  "iced"  in  for  a  winter  can 
know  what  the  holiday  greetings  in  the 
Christmas  mail  mean  to  the  sourdough 
of  the  North. 

After  we  had  fairly 
mail,  we  went  to  a 
Christmas  Eve  sup- 
per at  the  house  of 
friends.  With  inge- 
nuity, our  hosts  had 
hung  stockings  in 
the  hall  for  the 
guests,  who  were  to 
choose  the  ones  in- 
tended for  them  by 
colors  ;  national,  col-  . 
lege,  favorite,  or  vo- 
cational. The  varied 
array  certainly  prov- 
ed that  we  were 
not  a  standardized 
group.  A  charming 
Irishman  went 
straight  for  a  green 
stocking;  a  young 
officer  from  Fort 
Davis  chose,  natur- 
ally, one  of  red, 
white  and  blue;  a 
University  of  Cali- 
fornia graduate,  and  another  from  Stan- 
ford, had  no  difficulty,  nor  did  one  from 
Princeton.  I  drew  the  vocational  one; 
for,  as  I  was  known  to  be  writing,  the 
only  blue  stocking  fell  to  my  lot. 

After  a  wonderful  supper  we  had  a 
tree;  and  a  tree,  in  Nome,  be  it  under- 
stood, was  not  the  casual  thing  it  is  in 
most  places.  The  country  about  Nome 
is  treeless,  except  for  scrub  willows ;  and 
those  intended  for  holiday  purposes  are 
brought  down  from  Timber,  almost  a 
hundred  miles  away,  by  dog-team,  and 
sold  for  a  dollar  a  foot.  Most  of  them 
are  rather  bedraggled  at  that,  from  the 
"hard  sledding",  literally,  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  But,  gaily  deco- 
rated and  covered  with  presents,  no  one 
looked  the  gift-tree  in  the  branches,  so 
to  speak,  and  were  thankful  indeed  that 
this  symbol  of  Christmas  cheer  was 
available  at  all. 

The  beauty  and  value  of  the  presents 
suggested  an  elaborate  wedding,  or  the 
windows  of  the  smartest  shops  in  the 
States,  decked  out  to  tempt  holiday  shop- 
pers: A  chest  of  silver;  glittering  cut 
glass ;  Coalport  china,  and  a  case  of 
champagne  were  among  the  few  I  may 
mention.  The  charming  gowns  of  the 
women,  some  of  them  direct  from  Paris, 


the  evening  clothes  of  the  men,  and  the 
exquisite  table  appointments  would  never 
have  indicated  to  anyone  not  familiar 
with  the  sophistication  and  lavishness 
of  Nome,  that  one  was  celebrating  a 
Christmas  in  a  frontier  mining  town 
just  below  the  Arctic  circle. 

Christmas  Day,  except  for  the  formal 
dinners,  was  largely  given  over  to  the 
children ;  with  many  unique  features 
planned  for  their  entertainment.  But  I 


Christmas  Today 

By  HENRY  MEADE  BLAND 

rj  T  I  ERE  are  gleams  upon  the  mountains,  there  are  fires  in  the  sky 
•*•    For  God's  ancient  shining  galaxy  is  surging-white  on  high; 


first  boat  and  the  departure  of  the  last, 
and  many  others.   In  fact,   any  and  all 
days  that  might,   by  the  wildest  flights 
of  our  imagination,   be  considered  cele- 
bratable.  And,  most  characteristic  of  all, 
was  the  carnival  season  that  marked  the 
great   All-Alaska  Sweepstakes   Races; 
when,  for  a  period  of  several  days  and 
nights,  no  one  in   Nome,  except   infants 
in  their  cradles  and   the  inmates  of  the 
hospital    and    jail,    failed    to   be   abroad 
waiting    breathlessly 
for    news    from    the 
trail.    It   came    con- 
stantly, by  telephone, 
from    places    along 
the  route  of  the 
race ;  a  race  of  408 
miles,  which  proved 
the   courage    of    the 
men  and  the  stamina 


And  the  quiet  earth  is  breaking  from  the  leadening  slumber-law, 
And  the  Red  Morn  in  a  glory  looks  in  marvel,  looks  in  awe. 

She  lias  sensed  the  Word  eternal  from  the  Bethlehemic  star; 
Therefore  clash  the  bells,  O  steeples,  roll  your  chords  to  things  that  are. 

For  the  Joyous  Child  is  here  on  earth  with  brightness  of  the  suns 
And  the  cadence  of  existence  to  His  glorious  music  runs. 

Flash  the  cymbals,  O  you  Heralds.  Let  the  flying  banners  stream  ; 
Yes,  two  thousand  million  beings  know  the  Light  of  Christian  Dream.' 


am  sure  no  child  there  had  more  of  a 
thrill  than  I  when  Santa  Claus  in  his 
furs,  drove  an  imposing  team  of  real 
reindeer  through  the  streets.  He  halted 
his  sled,  piled  high  with  fascinating  par- 
cels, in  front  of  a  building  used  for 
public  gatherings,  and  then  disappeared. 
The  parcels  were  taken  inside  by  grown- 
ups and  hung  upon  a  tree;  and  in  a  few 
moments  excited  children  entered  the 
hall  to  see  Santa  emerge  from  a  chimney 
made,  realistically,  of  red  paper  bricks. 
That  Christmas  was  the  most  consistent, 
traditionally,  that  I  have  ever  known. 
Snow,  ice,  reindeer,  Santa  Claus,  and 
the  kindly  spirit  of  those  kindly  people 
of  a  hard,  bleak  land. 

Nome  was,  of  all  the  places  I  have 
ever  been,  the  most  holiday-minded.  It 
might  well  have  disputed  the  frequency 
of  its  celebrations  with  Spain  or  Italy; 
and  they  were  not  all  Saints'  days  by 
any  manner  of  means.  Aside  from  the 
accepted  holidays  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
July  4,  Thanksgiving  and  others,  we 
observed  Chinese  New  Year,  when  the 
few  Chinese  residents  of  the  town 
kept  "open  house" ;  Hogmanay  with  the 
Scotch,  Robert  Emmett's  birthday;  St. 
Patrick's  day  with  the  Irish;  Norwegian 
Independence  Day;  the  arrival  of  the 


of  the  dogs.  The 
men  and  the  dogs, 
who  have  proved 
their  worth  in  the 
development  of  that 
vast  Empire  of  the 
North.  Those  days 
were  red-letter  ones, 
though  not  marked 
as  legal  or  religious 
on  the  calendar. 

Still  another 
Christmas  was  spent 
in  Sicily;  the  even- 
ing of  the  24th  in 

Girgenti,  a  rock-bound  town  high  in 
barren  and  desolate  mountains.  It  pos- 
sesses, however,  some  fine  Greek  ruins, 
which  make  it  of  interest  to  tourists. 
One  of  the  friends  with  whom  I  was 
traveling  'stood  at  the  window  admiring 
their  classic  beauty.  "Is  there  anything 
in  the  world  you  would  rather  see  ?'' 
she  asked  enthusiastically.  I  was  think- 
ing of  home,  with  the  family — and  even 
my  pet  dogs  and  cats — taking  their  gifts 
from  a  tree,  of  the  gaiety  and  laughter 
of  such  an  occasion ;  and  swallowing 
hard,  I  replied  ungratefully:  "Yes.  At 
this  moment  I'd  rather  be  looking  at 
the  old  Sacramento  gas  works,  or  even 
the  county  jail,  than  the  finest  ruins  in 
the  whole  of  Europe." 

The  next  day,  however,  we  went  to 
Taormina,  by  many  considered  the  most 
lovely  spot  on  earth.  And  there,  under 
a  warm  Sicilian  sun,  with  snow-crowned 
Mount  Aetna  towering  beside  us,  with 
flowers  everywhere,  a  ruined  amphithe- 
ater, a  Saracen  wall,  Norman  watch- 
towers,  and  the  soft-toned  bells  of  many 
churches  ringing  out  their  good  tidings 
of  the  day,  I  partially  recanted  my 
heresy  of  the  night  before,  and  admitted 
that  a  Christmas  in  Sicily  was  wonderful. 

(Continued  in  February  Issue) 
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The  Miracle  of  Love 


TEODOTA  knelt  behind  the  me- 
tate grinding  corn  to  be  mixed 
with  chile  in  the  pungent  tamales. 
She  had  dragged  the  clumsy  stone  im- 
plement to  a  position  where  she  could 
see  that  her  stepfather  still  slept,  not- 
withstanding his  frightful  inarticulate 
gulps  and  growls.  A  thin,  flat-chested 
slip  of  a  girl  was  Teodota,  with  great, 
piteous  brown  eyes,  high  cheek  bones, 
small,  pointed  chin,  and  a  complexion 
of  tan  satin.  She  was  not  beautiful; 
rather  was  she  an  intaglio  of  beauty 
with  hollows  where  there  should  have 
been  roundness.  Her  untidy  black  braids 
had  been  slept  on  many  times  since  they 
had  known  a  comb ;  the  scant  gown  fell 
away  from  the  upturned  soles  of  her 
bare  feet.  She  guided  the  heavy  stone 
roller  with  languid,  perfunctory  move- 
ments, while  some  clockwork  in  her 
brain  prompted  the  periodical  "Si 
madre,"  that  fully  satisfied  her  mother's 
conversational  requirements. 

The  real  Teodota  was  back  in  Old 
Mexico.  Certainly  she  was  not  driven 
thither  by  any  lack  of  familiar  environ- 
ment in  the  Mexican  quarter  of  Los 
Angeles,  for  without  the  door  was  a 
court  common  to  the  row  of  one-room 
tenements,  a  court  swarming  with  bronze 
infants  rolling  in  the  sun  and  permeated 
by  the  odor  of  parched  corn  and  the  soft 
spat,  spat  of  tortillas  between  the  wom- 
en's hands.  Nor  would  it  seem  necessary 
for  Teodota  to  keep  tryst  in  Mexico 
with  a  lover  who  had  preceded  her  to 
the  United  States,  but  they  had  not 
found  each  other  yet  and  she  could  meet 
her  Pablo  only  at  the  plaza  fountain  in 
Texcoco. 

Suddenly  into  the  dream,  but  not  of 
it,  a  white  folded  paper  fluttered  through 
the  open  window  and  lay  on  the  floor 
beside  the  metate.  The  girl  examined  it 
curiously. 

"What  is  it,  daughter?"  inquired  the 
elder  woman. 

"I  do  not  know,  mother.  It  looks  like 
drawing.  I  am  sure  it  isn't  writing." 

"I  can  use  it  to  light  my  cigarette." 

"No,  mamacita,  I  want  it." 

"For  what?" 

"I  don't  know." 

The  girl  abandoned  the  metate  to  peer 
from  the  small,  high  window  command- 
ing a  vacant  lot  dotted  with  tents  in- 
habited by  the  families  of  peones  em- 
ployed in  distant  grading  camps.  A 
chubby,  small  boy  was  digging  his  brown 
toes  into  the  dust.  He  wore  his  mother's 
shirt  waist,  and  his  expression  defied  the 
world  to  consider  it  anything  but  a  coat. 
He  included  Teodota  in  his  general 


BY  AMANDA  MATHEWS  CHASE 

challenge,  but  he  gave  no  sign  of  having 
the  mysterious  drawing  on  his  consci- 
ence, and  no  one  else  was  near. 

The  girl  hid  the  paper  where  billows 
of  a  not  over-clean  chemise  escaped  at 
long  gaps  between  buttons,  and  returned 
to  her  labor,  but  the  apparently  trifling 
incident  had  taken  a  certain  hold  on  her 
listless  intelligence.  Recklessly  she  pushed 
a  handful  of  corn  off  the  end  of  the 
metate  and  edged  about  on  her  knees  as 
if  to  pick  .it  up,  in  order  to  study  the 
document  with  her  back  to  her  mother. 
The  unlettered  brain,  not  accustomed  to 
flat  symbols  for  the  appearance  of  things 
was  slow  to  find  any  significance  in  the 
lines.  Very  gradually  did  she  achieve 
recognition  of  a  railway  train  and  the 
human  figures,  male  arid  female. 

As  her  step-father  pulled  himself  into 
a  sitting  posture  she  thrust  the  paper 
back  into  her  bosom,  trembling  lest  he 
had  seen  it,  and  still  more  lest  he  beat 
her  for  the  unground  corn. 

"Caramba!"  he  growled.  "May  the 
roof  fall  upon  the  Labor  Union." 

Mother  and  daughter  exchanged 
glances  of  relief  that,  so  far,  the  object 
of  his  wrath  was  remote  and  intangible. 

"They  told  me  in  Mexico,"  he  con- 
tinued, "of  a  fine  thing  here  in  America 
called  the  Labor  Union  that  pays  a  man 
when  he  does  not  work,  that  throws 
stones  at  him  if  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to 
desire  work,  and  calls  him —  calls  him — 
a  pest  overtake  their  speech  that  is  hard 
as  rocks  in  the  mouth 

"Scabe,  padre,"  supplied  Teodota, 
timidly. 

'I  come  here  with  my  innocent  family. 
I  seek  out  this  Labor  Union  and  say 
'Here  am  I,  Juan  Garcia,  who  is  no — 
no— 

"Scabe,  padre,"  ventured  the  girl 
again. 

'  'But  hates  work  like  the  very  devil.' 
Do  they  embrace  me?  Do  they  put 
money  in  my  hand  ?  Ah — h — h  !" 

His  memory  of  the  rest  of  the  painful 
interview,  when  a  muscular  labor  leader 
chose  to  consider  that  he  was  being 
trifled  with,  vented  itself  in  a  shrill 
howl  of  rage. 

Teodota  caught  up  a  brown  earthen 
pitcher,  and  slipped  out  as  though  to 
bring  water  from  the  hydrant,  hid  her- 
self behind  a  scrubby  red  geranium  in 
the  angle  between  the  last  tenement  and 
the  high  board  fence.  At  first  she 
crouched  in  wretched  fear  of  being 
dragged  forth  to  receive  a  beating,  or  to 
witness  one  bestowed  upon  her  mother, 
but  the  minutes  slipped  by  without  pur- 
suit. 


It  was  not  because  she  needed  to  exer- 
cise her  reposeful  wits  during  this  period 
of  hiding  that  she  fell  to  studying  the 
paper  again,  but  rather  on  account  of  a 
pleasant  stir  in  some  rudimentary  fac- 
ulty that  under  happier  circumstances 
might  have  been  imagination.  Man,  boy, 
woman,  train,  mules,  she  identified  with 
growing  ease  and  satisfaction.  It  was 
not  for  her  to  appreciate  a  crude  power 
in  every  line,  still  less  to  trace  a  curious 
likeness  to  the  ancient  picture-writing  of 
the  Aztecs.  Perhaps  the  descendant  of 
some  priest  that  labored  over  the  Co- 
dex had  drawn  upon  his  ancestral  skill 
wasted  by  inheritance  to  mere  instinct. 
For  her,  it  was  a  notable  mental  achieve- 
when  she  perceived  relations  among  the 
members  of  the  group  of  objects. 

The  man  was  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
maiden  with  a  water-jar  on  her  shoul- 
der. Even  so  had  Pablo  kissed  her  hand 
under  the  portales  that  last  morning, 
and  when  she  inquired  saucily  if  she 
were  his  grandmother,  he  snatched  her 
to  him  and  kissed  both  cheeks  and  called 
her  "queridita".  In  the  next  square  the 
girl  was  flogged.  Even  so  had  she  been 
used  by  her  step-father,  who  wished  her 
to  have  no  lover,  but  to  continue  making 
tamales  for  his  support.  Her  beloved  had 
left  for  the  United  States  in  just  such  a 
train. 

This  was  a  commi  n'cation  from  Pab- 
lo! That  supreme  illumination  in  her 
dim  intellect  was  a  blessed  miracle  of 
love.  She  kissed  the  picture-letter  and 
rocked  back  and  forth,  hugging  it,  while 
her  heart  nearly  leaped  out  of  her  for 
joy.  Then  she  fell  to  studying  it  anew. 
The  square  showed  forth  a  man  driving 
a  team  of  mules  hitched  to  a  scraper.  It 
was  beyond  her  comprehension,  as  she 
was  unfamiliar  with  grading  camps. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  the  boy 
with  the  shirt  waist  was  receiving  a 
letter,  running  with  it,  and  in  the  last 
square,  delivering  it  to  the  maiden.  Dear 
Pablo  evidently  believed  that  this  boy 
was  a  messenger  between  them,  whereas 
it  must  have  been  the  angels  or  the 
saints,  for  had  she  not  seen  the  boy 
look  as  innocent  and  indifferent  as  you 
please  ? 

When  Teodota  returned  to  the  squalid 
room  her  step-father  had  a  more  imme- 
diate grievance. 

"You  impudent,  lazy  hussy!  You  sin 
verguenza!  I'll  teach  you  to  leave  your 
work  and  gad  about  the  court!" 

"If  you  touch  me  again,"  blazed  the 
girl,  "you'd  better  keep  awake.  I'll  kill 
you  if  1  ever  find  you  asleep!" 

A  rabbit  at  bay  is  at  least  a  surprise. 
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and  the  brute's  jaw  dropped,  the  up- 
raised arm  fell  back;  and  cursing  and 
blustering  he  strolled  forth  into  the 
court.  With  a  champion  hovering  near, 
there  had  suddenly  come  to  the  girl  the 
power  to  hate  bravely.  Heretofore  she 
had  feared  her  step-father  as  the  savage 
who  dares  not  hate  the  evil  powers 
moving  in  the  darkness  lest  they  per- 
ceive his  hatred  and  smite  him  afresh. 

"Daughter!    Daughter!"    wailed    the 
frightened    mother.    "That    was    not    a 
respectful   manner  to   ad- 
dress  a   parent.   When    I 
was  a  girl  it  was  the  cus- 
tom— 

"Si,  madre,"  responded 
Teodota,  patiently,  as  she 
indited  her  answer  to  her 
lover  with  a  burnt  match 
on  a  scrap  of  wrapping 
paper.  Roughly,  but  elo- 
quently, she  sketched  two 
little  imploring  hands,  and 
flung  the  epistle  from  the 
window  with  childlike 
confidence  that  whatever 
powers  had  brought  Pab- 
lo's letter  would  convey 
her  reply. 

It  was  a  transformed 
Teodota  that  stood  just 
without  the  heavy  wooden 
gates  of  the  court  the  next 
morning,  apparently  loit- 
ering in  idle  contempla- 
tion of  the  street,  where  Latin  infants 
disported  themselves  on  the  sidewalks, 
and  soft  Spanish  speech  was  heard  in 
every  doorway ;  but  in  reality  her  whole 
body  was  charged  with  excitement  and 
impatience.  Personal  neatness  in  a  board 
pen  devoted  chiefly  to  the  manufacture 
of  tamales  could  not  be  expected  to  attain 
any  high  standard,  but  her  appearance 
this  morning  bore  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  civilizing  power  of  love.  Her  abun- 
dant black  hair,  moist  and  glossy,  rippled 
on  her  shoulders,  with  a  red  geranium 
glowing  in  its  shadows.  The  billows 
of  chemise  between  the  distant  buttons 
were  snowy  white,  the  worst  rents  in 
the  pink  gown  had  been  roughly  mended, 
and  even  the  blue  rebozo  lying  across 
her  shoulders  had  taken  on  a  faded 
purity. 

As  though  to  set  the  seal  of  heavenly 
approval  on  such  cleanliness  another 
communication  from  Pablo  was  found 
pinned  to  the  rebozo  when  she  drew  it 
in  from  the  window  where  it  had  swung 
to  dry.  That  the  small  boy  was  not  in 
sight  was  ample  proof  that  it  had  come 
by  supernatural  agency. 

This  last  letter  said  more  eloquently 
than  mere  words  could  have  done:  "I 
await  thee  at  the  tunnel."  Yet  with 
seeming  nonchalance,  Teodota  watched 


the  squat,  receding  figure  of  her  step- 
father abroad  on  the  only  tasks  compati- 
ble with  his  dignity  and  tastes— the  de- 
livery of  the  tamales  to  a  dealer  down 
the  street,  and  the  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue therefrom.  The  very  instant,  how- 
ever, that  he  disappeared  into  a  doorway, 
she  was  off  in  the  opposite  direction, 
wrapping  her  rebozo  about  her  head  as 
she  went,  and  giving  the  end  a  final 
fling  over  her  shoulder. 

The  court  of  tortillas  and  bronze  in- 


Peace 


N' 


By  HARRY  NOYES  PRATT 

OW  the  high,  sweet  round  of  the  hill  is  dim 
In  the  shrouding  fog  and  the  floating  mist, 
And  the  green  is  silver  and  dun  and  gray 

Of  the  long  hill  slope  that  the  rain  has  kissed. 
The  world  that  lies  at  the  tall  hill's  foot 

Is  hidden,  vanished,  no  world  at  all. 
There  is  never  a  sound  from  the  city's  life, 

No  clank  of  hammer;  no  huckster's  call. 
Only  the  balm  of  a  healing  peace; 

An  infinite,  blessed,  surging  rest — 
Alone  in  the  mist  of  the  silent  hills; 

Cradled,  alone,  on  the  great  Earth's  breast. 


fants  opens  into  the  Street  of  the  Good 
View,  and  this  highway,  if  followed  a 
few  squares  to  the  south,  leads  one  into 
a  tunnel  piercing  a  hill,  a  tunnel  in  the 
heart  of  Los  Angeles  connecting  a  Mexi- 
can pueblo,  dirty,  peaceful,  unprogres- 
sive,  with  a  handsome,  bustling,  modern 
city. 

At  the  Mexican  end  of  the  tunnel, 
just  beyond  the  Chinese  laundry,  just 
before  one  enters  the  cavernous  shadow 
and  chill,  stands  an  unroofed  adobe 
hovel  close  to  the  highway.  Teodota, 
hurrying  by  this  ruin,  was  thrilled  from 
head  to  foot  to  hear  her  name. 

"Pablo!"  she  gasped.  Her  soul  rode 
the  wave  of  joy  to  its  crest  ;then  dropped 
back  into  the  trough  of  despair.  "I  took 
you  for  gente  decente !  How  fine  you 
are!  How  elegant!  A  grand  senor!" 

The  tall,  handsomeAztec  looked  down 
complacently  at  his  suit  and  the  ends  of 
his  red  tie,  not  displeased  at  the  impres- 
sion he  made. 

"Didst  think,  queridita,"  he  laughed, 
kissing  her  cheeks  as  he  had  done  under 
the  portales,  "that  here  in  America  I 
would  be  wearing  white  cotton  trousers 
and  leather  sandals?  No,  indeed!  This 
is  another  day." 

"But   I,   Senor " 

"Call  me  not  'Senor,'  but  Pablo  and 


thy  sweetheart,"  he  cried,  swinging  her 
to  the  top  of  a  crumbling  wall,  where 
she  was  obliged  to  cling  to  him  most 
deliciously. 

"You  will  be  ashamed  of  me." 
"Nay,  little  one,  we  will  soon  mend 
thy  distress.  I  know  of  a  store  not  far 
from  here  with  a  sign — I  cannot  speak 
the  strange  word,  but  it  looks  thus": 
With  a  pencil  he  scrawled  on  a  bit 
of  plaster  still  clinging  to  the  adobe: 
RUMMAGE  SALE. 

"This  is  a  strange  coun- 
try, Teodota.  At  home  it 
is  the  poor  who  sell  their 
clothes — mostly  in  the 
pawn  shops,  though  my 
uncle  had  six  scrapes 
bought  off  his  back  by 
gringo  tourists.  Here,  it 
is  the  aristocrats  who  sell 
their  garments  to  the  poor, 
and  very  cheap,  though, 
of  course,  one  offers  the 
half.  Poor  rich,  to  lose 
their  pretty  clothes ;  but  I 
suppose  the  rents  are  high 
where  they  live,  and  they 
must  have  plenty  to  eat, 
being  so  accustomed.  I 
can  buy  thee  silk,  and 
thou  shall  be  a  grand 
senora,  as  I  am  a  grand 
senor." 

"Dear    Pablo,    you    are 

as    good    as    the    blessed 

saints    who   brought    me    your    letters." 

"It  was  a  little  boy,  Teodota,  whose 
father  works  in  the  same  camp." 

"He  seemed  not  to  be  concerned  in 
the  matter,  and  I  was  sure  it  was  the 
saints.  I  must  go  back  now  or  my  step- 
father will  beat  me." 

"Back,  little  one?  Never!  Come  with 
me  instead.  The  beast  shall  never  beat 
thee  again." 

"But  the   tamales?" 

"I  like  tamales.  You  shall  make  them 
for  me." 

"What  would  my  poor  mother  say?" 

"We  can  let  her  know  later,  and  she 
will  be  glad  to  have  thee  free  from  that 
cochino.  Listen,  lindita:  Behind  this  tun- 
nel is  a  big  house  that  they  say  is  the 
National  Palace  of  Los  Angeles;  and 
here  one  must  get  a  permit  to  marry, 
though  the  priest  really  does  the  work. 
Let  us  seek  the  house." 

"Oh,  Pablo!  Now?" 

"Yes,  querida." 

Hand  in  hand,  the  lovers  left  the 
adobe,  and  the  somber,  echoing  tunnel, 
with  the  electric  wires  seen  like  a  spid- 
er's web  across  its  farther  end,  was  to 
them  an  underground  passage  to  Para- 
dise. 
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A  Discussion 
BY  VINGIE  E.  ROE 


PKRHAPS  I  am  prejudiced.  It's 
likely  I  am.  But  I  do  love  the 
Western  story.  Not  because  I  write 
them  myself,  hut  because  I  love  the  West 
— the  Old  West  of  the  pioneers,  the 
West  of  transition,  the  West  of  today. 
It  is  in  my  blood.  I  longed  for  it  be- 
fore 1  knew  what  its  mountains  looked 
like  in  the  rose  and  blue  of  sunset,  or 
before  I  ever  breathed  its  cool  high  airs. 
All  my  childhood  dreams  were  of  it, 
my  girlhood  dreams  as  well;  and  when 
I  reached  the  spot  in  life  where  I  could 
get  to  it  I  got  here,  on  the  double-quick. 
I  settled  down  and  spread  the  skirts  of 
my  spirit  all  around  me;  and  I  said  to 
my  soul :  "I  am  at  home."  And  home  I 
have  been,  ever  since. 

I  believe  the  West  appeals  to  every 
man,  taken  in  the  abstract. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  laugh 
at  our  "open  spaces,"  at  our  wide- 
brimmed  Stetsons,  at  our  still  extant — 
thank  heaven ! — cowboys,  at  all  our  ways 
and  works  as  being  hopelessly  "hick." 
That  they  class  the  West  as  not  quite — 
''Well,  you  know — "  A  shrug  and  a 
tolerant  smile. 

"He  comes  from  Denver — or  Wyom- 
ing— or  some  place  out  West.  Really, 
my  dear,  he's  a  scream !  But  he's  very 
nice.  Really." 

And  yet  they  read  our  Western  novels. 
Of  course  they  do!  And  out  of  them 
they  weave  a  magic  carpet.  Out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  hurry  and  bustle,  the  sky- 
scrapers, the  velvet  floors  and  the  heavy, 
hot-house  flowers,  they  come  on  the  little 
wind-sweeping  square  toward  the  West. 
Magically  they  travel ;  and  for  an  hour 


or  so  they  creep  across  the  Great  Plains 
in  the  long,  slow,  wagon-train.  They 
hear  the  lowing  of  the  driven  cattle, 
the  creak  of  felly  and  tire,  of  ox-yoke 
and  king-pin.  They  call  to  one  another 
across  the  cooking-fires.  They  wear  boots 
and  sun-bonnets.  They  ford  the  streams, 
and  see  the  dawn  come  up  across  the 
illimitable  land,  and  creep  ahead  toward 
the  unknown.  They  work,  and  know 
the  peace  of  rest,  the  blessing  of  sound 
sleep  at  night ;  and  they  watch  the  stars 
come  early  out  on  the  darkening  skies. 

They  reach  their  journey's  end — they 
build  new  homes — in  a  new  land.  Here 
are  neighborliness  and  the  deep  and 
simple  joy  of  the  heart,  with  its  own 
gathered  about  far  from  the  maddening 
crowd.  Here  is  adventure,  when  man 
must  guard  his  young  from  foes,  when 
woman  must  have  stark  courage  to  abet 
him.  Here  are  no  vice,  no  dissipation, 
and  little  sin.  Here  the  basic  qualities 
of  the  unspoiled  human  shine  in  simple 
strength.  Here  are  freedom,  silence,  and 
plain  food.  Here  is  the  romance  of  man 
pitted  against  the  earth,  and  fighting  a 
clean  fight  for  existence.  Here  are  primal 
things. 

And  deep  down  in  modern  man,  there 
is  a  love  of  them. 

No  matter  how  refined,  how  cultured, 
how  bored  or  how  blase  a  man  may  be, 
how  far  beneath  the  crust  of  modernity 
it  may  be  buried,  there  is  still  in  him 
this  love  of  the  primeval.  And  now  and 
then  he  longs  to  dig  and  bring  it  up. 
And  how  can  he  do  it?  There  is  no 
frontier  left  today — no  open  spaces,  no 
land  without  a  town.  Everywhere  there 


is  the  high  shadow  of  the  silver  mail- 
planes  going  over,  the  blare  of  radio,  the 
stink  of  gasoline.  Then  what  is  modern 
man  to  do  when  he  turns  his  weary  eyes 
inward  and  longs  for  an  old  new  world? 

There  is  only  one  thing  he  can  do — 
turn  to  the  novel.  And  since  to  Ameri- 
can man  there  is  but  one  enthralling 
wild  frontier,  our  own,  he  turns  to  the 
Western  novel.  Maybe  he  chuckles  and 
sighs  with  the  old  Virginian,  or  races  on 
the  high  sage  levels,  free  as  their  winds, 
with  those  wild  Riders  of  the  Purple 
Sage;  or  perhaps  he  comes  a  bit  nearer 
the  present  time  with  some  later  tale. 
But  always,  when  he  feels  a  little  boy 
again  at  heart,  he  turns  to  that  one  un- 
failing source  of  romance  and  high  en- 
deavor— the  Western  novel. 

Therefore,  this  thing  has  its  place — 
a  place  which  I  believe  it  will  ever  have 
— a  cleansing,  revivifying,  happyfying 
place — in  the  heart  of  American  man. 

And  there  is  one  thing  about  it;  I 
have  yet  to  read  a  real  Western  novel 
whose  moral  tone  was  low.  It  seems  it 
can't  be  done.  There  is  no  place  in  it 
for  driveling  sexual  filth ;  the  reactions 
of  some  weak-chinned  sister  to  every 
sheik  she  meets  are  outside  its  pale;  the 
bedraggled  hero  or  heroine  with  the 
complex  of  self-expression  does  not  fit 
in.  For  which  I,  for  one,  am  thankful. 

I  have  written  ten  novels,  nine  of 
which  have  been  published,  with  the 
tenth  sold  for  magazine  publication  this 
coming  year ;  and  seven  of  them  are 
Westerns.  Of  the  nine,  six  have  been 
filmed  for  motion  pictures  and  all  of 
them  have  been  Western,  or  North- 
western. 

All  of  them  are  clean  stuff,  I  am  glad 
to  say.  They  are  my  monument,  the  one 
thing  I  shall  have  left  behind  when  I 
take  the  long  trail  West ;  and  so  long  as 
we  have  a  Congressional  Library,  so 
long  as  we  have  a  country,  even,  this 
monument  will  stand  to  me.  I  am  proud 
that  it  stands  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
the  cleanest  and  best  ideals  I  could  en- 
vision, and  to  that  mistress  of  my  heart, 
the  West,  as  well. 


MOTHER  CALIFORNIA 

California!  sharing,  fair  and  free  Wide  plains  of  wheat  and  corn,  once  desert-bare, 

The  boons  of  Nature  granted  bounteously,  Grasslands  and  gardens,  multiform  and  rare, 

By  western  seas  you  smilingly  await  Where  streams  abroad  their  ceaseless  treasure  pour, 

In  royal  robes  your  happy  future  fate,  Your  dome  blue  sky,  and  bluest  sea  your  shore, 

Mysterious  forests,  lofty  oak  and  pine,  Deep-bosomed  Mother!  we  Implore  you  then, 

Deep  woodlands  where  all  varied  trees  entwine,  Our  California,  be  the  Nurse  of  Men! 

Where,  supine,  vales  and  hill  slopes  in  the  sun  BY  MARY  HERON  ATCHISON 

To  fruited  fields  are  courted,  wooed,  and  won,  (In  the  Oakland  Tribune) 
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BY  NELLIE  VAN  DE  GRIFT  SANCHEZ 


USING  the  word  "legend"  in  the 
sense  of  a  mythical  tale,  one  is 
surprised  to  find  how  many  of 
them    have    arisen    concerning     Robert 
Louis  Stevenson   in  the   relatively  short 
time  since  he  left  this  earthly  sphere.   A 
number  of  these  fables  have  to  do  with 
the  places  where  he  lived  and  worked. 
In  California  there  is  already  some  con- 
fusion on  this  subject. 

It  is  said  that  tourists,  and  even  some 
Californians,  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
house  on  the  corner  of  Hyde  and  Lom- 
bard Streets  in  San  Francisco  to  gaze 
with  reverence  upon  the  place  which 
they  believe  to  have  been  once  the  resi- 
dence of  R.  L.  S.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  house  was  built  by  his  widow  some 
time  after  his  death ;  and  although  there 
was  much  in  it  to  recall  the  memory  of 
her  distinguished  husband,  it  was  never 
honored  by  his  bodily  presence.  During 
his  stay  in  San  Francisco  he  lived  at  608 
Bush  Street,  where  he  rented  a  room 
from  Mrs.  Carson,  taking  his  meals  at 
small  and  inexpensive  restaurants  in  the 
Latin  quarter.  All  of  these  places  went 
up  in  smoke  in  the  fi-re  of  1906. 

On  the  slope  of  Mount  Saint  Helena 
he  lived,  with  his  wife  and  stepson,  in  the 
miner's  old  bunkhouse  at  the  deserted 
Silverado  mine.  In  going  to  and  from 
the  mine  he  now  and  then  spent  a  night 
at  the  toll  house  on  the  road  over  the 
mountain,  which  is  still  in  existence,  hav- 
ing lately  had  a  narrow  escape  from  de- 
struction in  a  forest  fire. 


In  Oakland,  Stevenson  and  his  family 
lived  in  a  cottage — "which  came  around 
the  Horn  piecemeal  in  the  belly  of  a 
ship" — at  Eleventh  Avenue  and  Eigh- 
teenth Street.  This  cottage  was  moved 
from  the  spot  years  afterwards,  and  is 
reported  to  be  still  in  existence  some- 
where in  Oakland,  though  it  seems  im- 
possible to  verify  this  fact. 

At  Monterey  he  had  a  room — "where 
the  roar  of  the  water  dwelt  as  in  a  shell 
upon  the  chimney" — in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Heintz,  a  French-Alsatian  physician 
with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship.  For 
his  meals  he  went  to  the  excellent  though 
unassuming  restaurant  kept  by  the  since 
famous  Jules  Simoneau.  The  Heintz 
residence,  now  know  as  the  "Stevenson 
house,"  still  stands  at  Monterey  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  For  some  time 
Stevenson  stayed,  in  the  hope  of  benefit- 
.ng  his  health,  at  a  goat  ranch  in  the 
mountains  near  Monterey.  There  has 
been  some  talk  recently  of  steps  being 
taken  by  the  present  owner  of  the  ranch 
to  preserve  relics  of  the  Stevenson  stay 
there. 

At  all  these  places,  in  spite  of  the 
precarious  state  of  his  health  at  that 
time,  he  worked  industriously  at  his  writ- 
ing. While  in  the  Oakland  cottage  he 
produced  the  first  draft  of  part  of  Prince 
Otto.  At  Monterey  he  finished  one  of 
his  best  short  stories — The  Pavilion  on 
the  Links — which  had  been  started  in 
London.  This  story  he  read  aloud  to  his 


friends  (assembled  for  the  purpose) 
chapter  by  chapter  as  they  were  written. 
He  also  began  and  half  wrote  at  that 
place  an  American  story  based  on  the 
Southern  feuds,  which  seemed  to  appeal 
to  his  imagination.  It  was  to  be  called 
by  the  rather  lurid  title  of  Arizona;  a 
I'e/uletta  of  the  West,  Arizona  being  the 
name  of  the  heroine,  not  of  the  State. 
This  book  was  abandoned  afterwards 
and  went  into  the  discarded  heap  of 
plans  with  which  his  busy  brain  was  con- 
stantly occupied. 

One  of  the  fables  is  that  Treasure 
Island  was  written  at  Monterey.  It  was 
in  reality  written  at  Braemar,  Scotland, 
in  the  cottage  of  "the  late  Miss  Mac- 
Gregor,"  as  the  house  where  the  Steven- 
sons  temporarily  sojourned  was  always 
called  by  the  townspeople.  This  book 
became  a  veritable  will-o'-the-wisp,  the 
place  of  its  alleged  writing  being  located 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe  by  various 
writers- — Monterey,  Lower  California, 
the  South  Seas,  and  others.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  some  descriptive  passages 
of  the  book  are  reminiscent  of  Monterey, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Steven- 
son drew  on  his  memories  of  that  place 
for  sea-coast  description.  One  of  the 
most  baseless  of  the  legends  is  that  this 
same  book  was  written  at  Sausal,  a  ranch 
in  Lower  California  which  at  one  time 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  which 
bore  for  a  long  time  a  large  sign  inform- 
ing the  astonished  tourist  that  "Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  lived  at  this  place  and 
wrote  'Treasure  Island'  here."  At  the 
remonstrance  of  friends  this  sign  was 
finally  removed. 

All  this  goes  to  show  what  a  short 
time  is  required,  after  the  passing  of  any 
person  of  note,  for  the  whole  story  of  his 
life  on  this  earth  to  become  badly  garbled 
in  the  hands  of  careless  writers. 
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Washington  in  the  po's 

By  ISABEL  McKENNA  DUFFIELD 
(Concluded  from  December  Issue) 


VV/'HEN  in  1899,  Coquelin  played  in  another  of 
Rostand's  plays,  "Cyprano  de  Bergerac",  he 
had  the  entire  world  of  Washington  at  his  feet.  The 
little  comedian,  with  his  mediocre  Gallic  face,  was  so 
very  ugly  and  lacking  in  distinction  that  he  actually 
boasted  of  it,  which  only  served  to  enhance  the 
beauty  and  poignancy  which  he  brought  to  the  role 
of  the  poet  soldier  of  Gascogne. 

The  star  of  the  next  season  was  Duse,  who  was 
entertained  at  a  reception  at  the  Italian  Embassy,  then 
occupying  the  old  Hearst  mansion.  The  ball  room, 
with  its  fine  pictures  and  high  tapestries,  was  a  rich 
shrine  for  the  many  worshippers  of  the  great 
Eleanora.  She  was  gentle  and  tranquil,  with  a  haunt' 
ing,  sad  smile,  and  beautiful  expressive  hands,  very 
waxen  against  the  black  of  her  simple  lace  gown. — 
I  can  not  think  of  a  comparison  between  Bernhardt 
and  Duse,  though  both  were  Latins  under  the  skin, 
and  the  muses  had  brushed  both  brows  with  genius; 
but  Duse  had  not  Bernhardt1  s  vitality  nor  her  care' 
less  philosophy  of  life;  one  could  not  help  but  know 
that  somewhere  back  in  her  own  Italy  Duse  had 
tasted  the  bitterest  dregs  of  sorrow.  Her  sadness  en' 
veloped  her  completely  and  was  the  most  tangible 
thing  about  her:  it  was  in  some  way  her  protection, 
too,  just  as  are  the  sombre  garments  of  those  be' 
reaved. 

And  to  enliven  and  increase  our  pride  in  the 
histrionic  ability  of  our  own  country,  there  came  also 
to  Washington  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  lovable  old 
rascal,  in  Rip  Van  Winkle;  Mansfield,  very  swagger 
in  Beau  Brummel;  Sothern  in  "If  I  were  King", 
the  finished  and  romantic  actor  that  he  has  always 
been.  James  K.  Hackett,  a  real  matinee  idol,  was 
gorgeous  in  the  white  cloth  and  gold  braided  regi' 
mentals  of  the  kingly  prisoner  of  Zenda;  and  lastly, 
the  most  popular  of  them  all,  John  Drew,  was  very 
like  the  heroes  of  his  latest  play,  -  "Butterflies", 
"Rosemary,"  or  perhaps  "The  Masked  Ball,"  in 
which  Maude  Adams,  with  her  tender,  flower'like 
face,  was  the  lady  fair.  She  followed  Bernhardt  in 
L'Aiglon,  and  gave,  if  not  the  same  interpretation  to 
the  part  of  the  eaglet,  at  least  a  most  sympathetic 
and  appealing  one.  Julia  Marlowe  in  her  Barbara 
Frietchie  crinolins  was  adored,  and  Annie  Russell, 
with  a  voice  so  dolce,  dolce,  took  Bret  Harte's  "Sue" 
to  London,  and  was  hailed  there  as  the  American 
Duse. 

Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry,  with  their 
company,  came  several  times  to  Washington  while  I 
was  there.  I  had  met  them  previously  in  San  Fran' 
cisco  on  the  occasion  of  a  large  theatre  party. 
Irving  was  playing  the  sinister  "Robespierre"  which 


Sardou  had  written  expressly  for  him,  while  Ellen 
Terry  was  the  courageous  lady  who  maintained  her 
romantic  hold  on  the  despot's  incorruptible  heart 
throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.  It  was  a  drama  of  cruel  pathos,  but  the  rather 
tearful  evening  broke  up  with  the  promise  of  more 
cheerful  interest  for  us  later  on,  as  we  were  all 
invited  behind  the  scenes  to  meet  the  two  English 
stars.  It  was  a  blithe  and  charming  Ellen  who  forgot 
all  in  a  moment  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  as  she 
greeted  us  with  the  most  genuine  cordiality.  She 
had  shed  her  eighteenth  century  costume  of  purple 
silk  and  high  head  gear,  and  appeared  in  a  veritable 
Mother  Hubbard  of  black  and  grey,  with  hair  all 
awry  after  the  removal  of  her  cap  and  wig. 

The  friend  whose  guests  we  were  looked  at  the 
actress  with  some  astonishment,  no  doubt  wonder' 
ing  whether  Miss  Terry  had  already  made  her  toilet 
for  the  supper  party  that  was  being  given  in  her 
honor,  or  was  still  in  the  deshabille  of  her  dressing 
room.  It  appeared  that  she  regarded  herself  as  fully 
attired,  and  some  finesse  was  required  on  the  part  of 
our  hostess  to  effect  a  few  hasty  alterations  and 
improvements.  After  a  cord  was  borrowed  from  the 
dressing  gown  of  Robespierre  by  which  to  band  and 
confine  the  too  ample  folds  of  the  lady's  draperies, 
and  a  lace  fichu  was  stolen  from  the  bodice  of  one 
of  the  French  demoiselles  in  the  play,  we  all  rattled 
off  together  over  the  cobble  stones  of  old  Market 
Street  to  the  Palace  Hotel.  As  Miss  Terry  appeared" 
in  the  doorway  of  the  dining  room  she  saw  at  a 
glance  that  she  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
between  rows  and  rows  of  tables,  gay  with  a  motley 
throng  of  late  diners  and  revellers.  Immediately  the 
tall,  graceful  woman  was  treading  the  boards  again, 
every  eye  riveted  on  her, — even  after  she  had  reached 
her  seat  of  honor,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  content  at 
having  carried  through  a  completely  effective  scene. 
No  one  had  remarked  the  strange  "get'up",  only  her 
supremely  confident  air  of  "Watch  me  do  this  part." 

I  shall  never  forget  her  merry  humor  and  infectious 
laugh.  Irving,  rather  serious  and  pompous  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  table,  kept  leaning  forward  and 
inquiring  "What's  all  the  fun  about?  What's  Ellen 
saying  now?"  There  existed  then  between  these  two 
artists  a  concord  of  ideas  not  to  be  wondered  at.  My 
knowledge  of  the  world  at  eighteen  was  necessarily 
limited,  and  so,  when  I  put  the  question  to  my 
partner,  "What  is  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  Ellen  Terry?" 
the  poor  man  looked  at  me  very  much  as  one  looks  at 
any  annoying  kind  of  a  enfant  terrible,  and  replied, 
"Well,  he's  sort  of  a  husband." 

Music  was  represented  as  well  as  the  drama.  When 
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Schumann 'Heink  was  singing  at  the  John  R. 
McLean's  one  evening — and  how  she  could  sing  in 
the  901s! — some  one  inquired  gaily  of  the  German 
Ambassador  if  all  "the  gals"  in  his  country  sang  as 
well;  and  Holleben  replied  very  seriously,  "No,  and 
there  will  never  be  another  like  her  in  any  country." 
I  could  not  help  but  recall  these  words  when  I  heard 
that  great  diva  sing  in  New  York  last  winter  at 
Steinway  Hall.  Truly  is  she  a  super 'woman,  retaining 
nearly  all  the  glory  of  her  voice  at  the  age  of  sixty 
odd.  In  the  audience  was  Madame  Sembrich,  and 
to  her  presence  there  the  great  contralto  called  our 
attention  in  a  little  speech  of  gracious  and  generous 
acknowledgment  of  help  given  her  in  the  days  when 
they  were  both  struggling  young  artists  at  the 
Dresden  Opera.  "If  my  high  notes  are  any  good 
today,"  said  Ernestine,  "it  is  because  they  are  the 
high  notes  of  Marcella  Sembrich." 

To  delight  us  still  further  with  orchestral  music 
was  Walter  Damrosch.  There  were  prophetic  signs 
and  tendencies  even  then  of  the  high  achievements 
which  he  was  later  to  attain,  in  the  world  of  music; 
for  Dr.  Damrosch' s  place  as  a  great  conductor  is 
unique.  Added  to  his  fine  musicianship  and  his  warm 
and  sympathetic  sponsorship  of  talent,  are  the  attract' 
ive  qualities  of  the  man  himself,  whom  all  New  York 
has  come  to  know  and  revere.  I  have  remarked  more 
than  once,  and  others  have  agreed  with  me,  that  the 
silhouette  and  fine  modelling  of  Dr.  Damrosch' s 
handsome  face  are  singularly  like  that  of  President 
McKinley.  Just  a  decade  ago  music  devotees  and 
friends  of  Walter  Damrosch  planned  a  giant  demon- 
stration in  his  honor  at  the  Hotel  Plasa  in  New 
York.  At  the  speaker's  table  was  Lillian  Nordica, 
beautiful  as  the  night  in  black  velvet  and  diamonds. 
When  she  was  asked  to  speak,  after  many  others 
notably  eloquent,  she  arose  and  said  simply,  "In 
counting  the  many  blessings  of  Walter  Damrosch, 
the  greatest  has  been  the  choice  of  Margaret  Elaine 
for  a  wife."  This  sincere  and  spontaneous  toast 
found  an  echo  in  every  heart  present,  and  won 
deafening  applause.  Only  last  year,  when  I  took 
another  little  discerning  lady,  my  own  daughter,  to 
a  Christmas  party  at  the  Damrbsch's,  I  was  enchanted 
to  hear  her  exclaim,  "  Oh,  I  do  wish  there  were  more 
people  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Damrosch  in  the  world." 

And  so  they  appeared,  stars  of  plenty,  and  if 
there  is  one  I  have  not  mentioned  more  lovely  and  of 
a  greater  magnitude  than  any  of  the  others,  it  is 
because  she  has,  with  the  delicious  humor  that  is  hers, 
warned  me  to  desist  yet  awhile,  for  she  is  still  before 
the  footlights,  holding  her  audience  with  all  the 
charms  and  graces  of  youth:  the  year  of  her  debut 
remains  a  dark  secret  today.  "If  any  more  memoirs 
are  written,"  she  declares,  "I  shall  be  ruined  lady." 
And  so,  in  such  a  worthy  camouflage  I  am  willing  to 
be  a  silent  partner,  and  ha.ve  pledged  my  word  not 


to  mention  her  in  the  same  breath  as  the  90's. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  long  before  he  took  up  his 
ambassadorial  duties  in  the  city  by  the  Tiber,  was 
the  intellectual  Ambassadeur  des  belles  lettres  in  the 
city  close  by  the  Potomac.  This  charming  man,  with 
his  intense  Southern  personality,  gay  chivalry,  and 
magnetic  and  melodious  voice,  in  which  there  was 
a  note  suggestive  of  the  cadence  of  his  old  colored 
mammy,  lured  to  his  home  all  the  promising  as  well 
as  the  potential  and  seasoned  writers  of  the  day.  I 
recall  a  breakfast  around  his  old  Virginia. mahogany, 
with  John  Fox,  William  Dean  Howells,  Mark 
Twain,  and  the  merry  host  himself.  A  famous 
quartette  they  were  of  sharp  wit  and  sprightly 
humor.  Mistress  Page,  as  attractive  and  winsome  as 
her  name,  enchained  all  hearts,  and  helped  often  to 
feather  the  nests  of  many  a  budding  scribe  during  the 
lean  years  which  are  the  certain  lot  of  a  novice  in 
any  art.  Richard  Harding  Davis  and  John  Fox.  were 
the  most  frequent  visitors  and  were  the  special  objects 
of  her  maternal  solicitude,  which  she  extended  even 
to  her  friendly  camp  fires  at  York  Harbor. 

I  met  them  there  again  one  summer.  Tom  Reed  had 
come  from  Portland  to  visit  my  father,  and  as  Chief 
Justice  White  was  already  domiciled  at  that  Maine 
resort  for  the  season,  this  congenial  triumvirate,  who 
also  sometimes  liked  to  bury  their  noses  in  books, 
were  asked  to  luncheon.  All  the  story  tellers  and 
romanticists  present  looked  a  little  self-conscious 
when  Tom  Reed  announced  that  Balzac  was  his  fav- 
orite author,  for  in  his  opinion  no  other  understood 
love  so  well;  and  to  prove  it  he  later  sent  me  a  copy 
of  "Le  Lys  dans  la  Valle."  When  Mr.  Clemens  was 
asked  to  name  his  favorite  author,  he  replied,  "I  don't 
know  about  a  favorite  author,  but  Mark  Twain  is  my 
pet  author."  The  interrogation  circled  round  the 
table  until  it  reached  a  lady  sitting  at  the  right  of  the 
host.  "And  pray,  madame,  who  is  your  favorite 
author?"  Whereupon  this  very  elegant  woman, 
noted  for  the  beauty  and  purity  of  her  Cambridge 
English,  looked  quickly  and  coyly  about  the  assemb- 
lage of  authors  and  statesmen  present  and  replied  in 
feigned  seriousness:  "I  ain't  got  none."  Every  one 
agreed  that  she  should  have  married  a  diplomat,  and 
not  a  college  professor.  And  then  the  conversation 
descended  to  the  spiced  ham,  spoon  bread,  and  soft 
ginger  cake  which  are  the  boast  of  every  good  host 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Of  a  somewhat  younger  generation  of  novelists 
was  the  American  Winston  Churchill,  who,  with  his 
wife,  I  remember  meeting  at  Mrs.  George  Corning 
Fraser's.  He  was  then  romancing  about  a  Mr. 
Richard  Carvel,  of  Maryland,  and  his  readers  were 
already  clamoring  for  a  sequel — for  they  would  have 
more  of  it.  Kate  Douglas  Riggs,  with  Rebecca,  the 
favorite  child  of  her  pen,  tucked  under  her  arm,  was 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Now  Is  A  Good  Time  To  Buy  Bonds 


MONEY  is  invested  in  securities 
or    in    physical    properties    for 
two  purposes,  income  or  profit. 
The    prudent    investor,    seeking    advan- 
tageous   employment    for    his    funds,    is 
concerned   first,   with    the  safety  of   his 
jrincipal    and,    second,    with    its    yield. 
The  yield  may  take  the  form  either  of 
merest  paid  for  its  use  or  of  enhance- 
ment in  value,  or  both. 

Investment  securities  are  grouped  un- 
der two  broad  general  classifications,  one 
representing  proprietary  rights  and  the 
jther  creditor  rights.  Stocks  are  securi- 
:ies  which  represent  ownership,  with  an 
nvner's  share  in  profits  or  losses  and  an 
owner's  share  in  responsibilities.  The 
securities  which  carry  creditor  rights  in- 
clude bonds,  mortgages,  debentures  and 
he  like.  The  first  involves  actual  finan- 
:ial  participation  in  the  benefits  and  risks 
of  the  business  concerned ;  the  second  in- 
volves the  loan  of  money  for  a  stipulated 
rental  or  interest  which  the  borrower 
promises  to  pay  for  its  use. 

Whether  the  investor  employs  his 
money  for  the  purchase  of  an  interest 
n  a  business  or  loans  it  to  the  owners 
of  a  business,  his  first  concern  should  be 
the  soundness  and  stability  of  that  busi- 
ness. He  desires  the  best  yield  his  prin- 
cipal can  be  made  to  bring  him  provided 
he  does  not  risk  losing,  in  whole  or  in 
'art,  the  money  he 
n  vests.  If  he  pur- 
chases stocks,  he 
must  be  assured  the 
nisiness  in  which  he 
thus  acquires  a  part- 
lership  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  suffi- 
ciently profitable  to 
pay  him  adequate 
dividends.  If  he 
oans  his  money 
:hrough  the  purchase 
of  bonds  or  kindred 
securities,  he  must 
know  that  his  in- 
terest will  be  paid 
ind  his  principal  re- 
turned when  due. 

Securities  are  sold 
to  investors  for  the 
purpose  of  providing 
funds  for  business 
operations.  The 
:haracter  of  the  busi- 
less  and  its  financial 
status  at  the  time, 
and  the  purpose  for 
w  h  i  c  h  the  new 
noney  is  needed  gov- 


BY  TREBOR  SELIG 

ern  the  management  in  determining  how 
the  funds  shall  be  provided,  whether  by 
selling  partnerships  through  issuing 
stocks  or  borrowing  money  by  bond  issue. 

The  enormous  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  business  in  the  United  States 
and  in  many  other  countries  during  re- 
cent years,  has  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  enormous  sums  of  money.  The 
general  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this 
country  has  permitted  an  unprecedented 
and  very  general  public  participation  in 
providing  this  money  through  investment 
in  publicly  offered  securities.  There  has 
never  before  been  a  time  when  business 
involved  the  use  of  so  much  money  as 
now,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  time 
when  both  stocks  and  bonds  were  so 
widely  distributed  and  so  generally 
owned. 

Bonds  have  been  the  favorite  form  of 
investment  for  the  prudent  investor  for 
many  decades;  properly  secured  loans 
have  always  been  regarded  as  the  form 
of  investment  which  carries  with  it  the 
best  yield  with  assured  safety  of  prin- 
cipal. The  best  class  of  bonds,  bought 
from  responsible  and  experienced  bank- 
ing houses,  give  the  investor  safety;  they 
afford  a  fair  income;  they  are  stable  in 
value,  free  from  extreme  or  violent  fluc- 
tuations in  worth ;  they  are  marketable 
in  case  of  necessity;  and  they  involve  the 
owner  in  no  anxiety  of  business  manage- 


ment, care  or  worry.  They  afford  safe 
and  remunerative  employment  for  money 
and  entail  no  business  risks  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

A  bond  bears  a  specified  rate  of  inter- 
est, payable  on  certain  specified  dates.  If 
it  be  a  good  bond,  issued  by  a  responsible 
borrower,  selected  and  sold  by  a  depend- 
able investment  banker,  the  interest  rate 
will  be  conservative.  In  most  instances, 
bonds  have  little  or  no  speculative  appeal. 
They  are  legal  contracts  under  which 
the  investor  rents  his  money  to  the  bor- 
rower. Under  normal  conditions,  the 
borrower's  responsibility  governs  the 
lender's  willingness  to  lend  and  the  bor- 
rower's ability  to  borrow  controls  the  in- 
terest rate  he  must  pay.  In  this  as  in  all 
phases  of  investment,  safety  of  principal 
and  interest  yield  must  balance. 

Fundamentally,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  rules  in  the  employment  of 
money  as  in  other  phases  of  business. 
When  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  borrow  funds,  borrowers  will  pay 
higher  interest  rates;  when  money  is 
plentiful,  interest  rates  are  low.  Aside 
from  this  factor,  however,  the  element 
of  safety  is  the  dominating  feature  of  a 
loan  which  dictates  the  rental  rate  of 
money.  A  lender  increases  his  interest 
demands  in  ratio  with  the  risk  involved. 
Investments  of  doubtful  safety  will  al- 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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"The  Man  in  Portsmouth  Square" 

BY  STEPHEN  CHALMERS 

At  the  Porter  Ship  Memorial  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  Portsmouth  Square, 
Stan  Francisco,  an  address  was  made  on  October  16th  last  by  Stephen  Chalmers, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Stevenson  Society  of  America,  whose  president,  Colonel 
Walter  Scott,  of  New  York,  had  requested  by  wire  that  a  floral  tribute,  tot/ether  with 
the  society's  silver  medallion,  be  placed  on  the  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Stevenson 
Society,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Western  Writers. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  who  is  otherwise  well-known  as  a  novelist  and  poet,  is  a  resident  at 
Laguna  Beach,  California. 

— EDITOR. 


IT  MAY  not  be  amiss  to  remind  you 
on  this  occasion  that  in  this  romantic 
city  of  San  Francisco  the  romance  of 
one  of  her  many  adopted  sons,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  reached  a  climax  ex- 
actly fifty  years  ago.  This — -in  case  you 
happen  to  have  forgotten  it — is  a  great 
literary  anniversary. 

You  all  know  the  story  of  his  love- 
affair  with  Fanny  Van  de  Grift  Os- 
bourne,  a  daughter  of  California  and 
long  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  and 
Santa  Barbara. 

You  all  know  how  Stevenson  came  to 
Monterey  in  1879  and  was  sick  unto 
death  there,  but  was  nursed  back  to  life 
and  the  glory  of  letters  by  that  grand 
old  man  of  blessed  memory — Jules 
Simoneau. 

And  you  all  know  how,  awaiting  the 
hour  when  he  could  marry  his  lady,  he 
lived  in  San  Francisco  around  this  spot 
where  we  are  now  come  to  honor  him — 
here  where  he  beguiled  the  long,  waiting 
hours  (and  some  of  them  were  his  dark- 
est) ;  starving  on  less  than  fifty  cents  a 
day,  which  covered  his  board  and  room; 
six  thousand  miles  from  his  beloved  Scot- 
land ;  at  odds  with  his  stern  but  just 
father ;  sick  in  mind  and  body ;  but  mak- 
ing the  best  of  it,  as  was  ever  his  opti- 
mistic way. 

When  he  was  not  sitting  in  this  little 
park,  making  notes  for  some  future  glori- 
ous essay,  or  actually  composing  on  one 
of  the  several  writing-pads  he  always 
carried,  he  might  have  been  seen  at  a 
public-house  kept  by  a  certain  Duncan 
Tyson  in  a  small  street  that  used  to  run 
between  California  and  Sacramento. 

He  roomed  in  a  wooden  house  at  608 
Bush  Street  and  took  his  meals  at  a  cheap 
little  restaurant  in  Sixth  where,  he  tells 
us,  he  acquired  the  fine  art  of  making  the 
free  butter  last  just  as  long  as  the  free 
bread. 

When  he  was  "flush" — which  was  not 
very  often — he  might  have  been  discov- 
ered at  Campi's  in  Clay  Street,  or  at 
Martini's  in  Merchant;  for  he  was  cos- 
mopolitan in  his  appetites  as  in  every- 


thing else.  Sometimes  he  would  vary 
Campi's  Italian  food  or  Martini's  French 
with  a  Spanish  dish  at  Frank  Garcia's 
in  Dupont  Street,  which  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, Grant  Avenue. 

Socially,  Stevenson  liked  to  visit  that 
great  San  Franciscan  author  of  South 
Sea  books,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard, 
whose  pen-portrait  and  a  description  of 
whose  "den-on-the-hill"  you  will  find  in 
"The  Wrecker" — in  that  chapter  en- 
titled "Faces  on  the  Water  Front." 
(Stoddard,  I  may  say  in  passing,  had 
much  to  do  with  Stevenson's  going  to  the 
South  Seas  himself.)  He  also  hobnobbed 
with  Virgil  Williams,  the  painter.  With 
Stoddard  or  Williams  the  unspeakably 
thin-chested  genius  (as  yet  unhailed) 
might  occasionally  have  been  seen  stroll- 
ing to  North  Beach. 

While  Stevenson  did  not  produce 
much  /';;  San  Francisco  or  Monterey  (He 
was  too  sick  most  of  the  time),  his  first 
short  stay  here  brought  impressions 
which  were  to  permeate  and  color  all  his 
later  writings,  particularly  his  South  Sea 
tales.  But  this  is  a  not  uncommon  liter- 
ary phenomenon.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  can  write  of  the  old  San  Francisco 
without  painting  in  some  background  of 
the  Islands,  and  in  South  Sea  stories 
there  is  ever,  if  even  vaguely,  the  back- 
ground of  the  Golden  Gate — the  Mecca 
of  the  Pacific. 

However,  at  Monterey,  aside  from  his 
descriptive  essays  on  that  old  capital  and 
on  the  new  metropolis  by  the  western 
gate,  he  drafted  his  novel,  "Prince 
Otto,"  which  was  really  the  genesis  of 
the  Zenda  or  Graustark  school  of  fic- 
tion. He  also  wrote  part  of  "The  Pa- 
vilion on  the  Links,"  one  of  the  best 
long-short  stories  in  the  English  language. 

But  he  was,  as  yet,  practically  an  un- 
known author,  even  as  he  was  just  an- 
other stranger  in  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco.  His  books,  to  date,  princip- 
ally "An  Inland  Voyage"  and  "Travels 
With  a  Donkey,"  had  created  not  a 
ripple,  charming  as  they  were,  and  are. 
His  fame  was  not  to  be  acclaimed  until 


after  1883,  when  "Treasure  Island"  first 
appeared,  although  in  the  immigrant  ship 
which  brought  him  to  our  shores  he  had 
written  his  "Story  of  a  Lie,"  which 
presently  appeared  in  a  London  maga- 
zine, The  New  Quarterly. 

But  although  R.  L.  S.  did  not  know 
it  at  the  time,  California — San  Francisco 
— marked  the  turn  from  the  ebb-  to  the 
flood-tide  in  his  fortunes.  Despite  that  he 
nearly  died  of  illness  and  starvation  in 
perhaps  the  kindliest  city  in  the  world, 
it  was  but  the  proverbial  darkness  before 
dawn.  His  father  relented  and  cabled 
him  assurance  of  a  generous  annual  al- 
lowance. Between  that  independence  of 
uncertain  literary  income  and  the  acquir- 
ing of  an  able  wife  to  look  after  him, 
Robert  Louis  stepped  out  of  the  shadows 
into  the  limelight  of  fame  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  is  interesting  to  us  who  write. 
In  a  short  time  he  did  not  need  that 
income  from  his  father.  But  the  inci- 
dent goes  to  show  what  an  author  may 
do  when  he  is  not  worried  by  material 
necessity. 

You  get  the  force  of  the  changes  that 
came  into  the  life  of  the  man  in  Ports- 
mouth Square  when  you  consider  that, 
just  nine  years  later,  when  he  came  back 
to  San  Francisco,  thence  to  proceed  to 
the  South  Seas  in  a  chartered  schooner, 
he  was  lionized  by  the  Bohemian  Club, 
and  by  other  clubs,  and  by  various  civic 
bodies  of  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  which  hardly  had  been 
aware  of  the  down-but-not-out  man  in 
Portsmouth  Square,  turned  out  in  18%88 
to  do  him  all  the  honors  a  generous 
people  could  think  up;  even  sailing  down 
the  Bay  with  flags  flying  and  bands  play- 
ing when  the  "Casco"  sailed  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate — out  into  the  sunset- — • 
with  the  beloved  figure  which,  alas,  was 
never  to  return. 

So  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  the 
League  of  Western  Writers  should  seize 
this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Stevenson's 
coming  to  California  as  an  occasion  to 
honor  a  great  example  of  perseverance  to 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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my  guest  of  honor  at  a  tea.  Every  one  was  charmed 
with  the  pretty  blue  stocking  from  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  pleaded  with  her  to  come  oftener  to 
Washington.  I  have  always  thought,  with  other  of 
Vlrs.  Rigg's  friends,  that  Rebecca  was  autobiograph' 
ical.  I  was  with  Mrs.  Riggs  for  the  initial  appearance 
D£  Mary  Pickford  in  Rebecca,  the  role  in  which  she 
lelped  to  immortalize  that  beguiling  child.  Mrs. 
iliggs  turned  to  me  at  one  tender  moment  of  the  pic- 
:ure  and  said:  "Mary  Pickford  is  perfect,  but  Re' 
secca  was  dark.  I  always  think  of  her  as  dark, — quite 
dark/' 

X/TR.  Peter  Finley  Dunne  was  busy  in  the  90's 
speeding  up  the  editorial  pages  of  various  news' 
Dapers  with  his  pertinent,  and  oftener  impertinent, 
3ut  always  amusing  remarks.  Was  there  ever  a  fun' 
lier  man  than  Mr.  Dunne?  None,  unless  it  was  Mr. 
3ooley.  Our  own  Bob  Davis  of  today  has  adopted 
n  his  "Recall"  column  an  idea  somewhat  similar,  and 
iaily  makes  "The  Sun"  to  shine  more  brightly  for 
he  myriads  who  love  to  bask  in  the  warm  and  inter' 
:sting  radiance  of  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes 
ind  personal  reminiscences. 

I  recall  so  well  the  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Frank 
vlunsey,  the  late  owner  of  "The  Sun."  It  was  at 
vlrs.  Elkin's  in  1897,  at  the  betrothal  dinner  of  her 
ister,  Grace  Davis,  and  Arthur  Lee.  Senator  Elkins, 
vho  had  formed  a  warm  attachment  for  the  ambi- 
ious  journalist,  foretold  all  the  success  that  was  to 
ollow  him  through  the  ensuing  years.  It  was  not 
Iways  smooth  sailing,  however.  "No  luck  was  ever 
nine,"  he  said.  "Nothing  ever  came  easy  to  me  but 
vork."  Mr.  Munsey  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
nd  enjoyed  it  hugely.  Once,  in  speaking  of  death, 
le  said:  "I  do  not  fear  death, — only  the  inactivity  of 
t."  He  was  wholeheartedly  American,  and  deplored 
iDthing  so  much  as  the  law  which  excluded  men  of 
is  age  from  fighting  in  the  Great  War;  but  "I  have 
ny  newspapers,"  he  said,  "in  which  to  ennoble  prop' 
ganda.  I  have  no  children,  but  all  the  boys  over 
here  are  my  boys,  and  they  can  have  all  my  wealth, 

necessary."  And  I  know  now  that  his  ample  purse 
vas  filled  only  to  be  emptied  more  than  many  times 

good  guess.  He  told  me  that  a  great  shyness  and 
upersensitiveness  were  always  serious  handicaps  to 
iim  in  his  hard  fight  with  life's  problems,  but  in  spite 
f  this  he  was  one  of  our  most  successful  Americans, 
nd  nowhere  was  his  success  so  manifest  as  in  the 
umber  and  affection  of  his  friends. 

We  had  no  beauty  contests  in  those  days,  but  if 
here  had  been  one,  Mary  Leiter,  afterwards  Lady 
>urzon,  and  two  Richmond  belles,  May  Handy,  now 
virs.  James  Brown  Potter,  and  Irene  Langhorne,  now 
.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  would  have  been  ac' 
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claimed  unanimously.  They  came  often  to  our  bach' 
elor  cotillions,  which  have  long  since  been  superseded 
by  the  kingdom  of  jazz. 

There  were  three  fair  daughters  of  the  house  of 
Leiter, — Daisy,  Countess  of  Suffolk;  Nanny,  Mrs. 
Colin  Campbell;  and  the  eldest,  Mary,  Lady  Curzpn, 
who  was  by  far  the  fairest  of  the  trio.  Nature  surely 
meant  her  to  be  always  laurel'crowned,  so  queen-like 
was  her  bearing,  so  flower-like  her  head,  on  which 
she  wore  for — alas! — far  too  short  a  time  the  diadem 
of  Vice'Reine  of  India.  Death  claimed  her  in  her 
early  middle  age.  The  house  of  Curson  also  boasts 
of  three  fair  daughters,  two  of  whom  are  now  tak' 
ing  a  lively  part  in  the  public  life  of  their  mother's 
adopted  country.  One,  Lady  Cynthia,  is  married  to 
Oswald  Mosely,  a  Tory  convert  to  Socialism,  and 
quite  frankly  deplores  the  fact  that  she  has  a  titled 
prefix  to  her  name.  The  Baroness  Ravensdale,  her 
sister,  on  the  contrary,  declares  as  frankly  in  favor  of 
her  aristocratic  heritage. — "I  am  proud  of  being  in 
the  ranks  of  those  very  Barons  who  gave  us  our 
rights,"  announced  the  Baroness,  when  she  spoke  re- 
cently at  Runnymeade  in  commemoration  of  Magna 
Charta.  She  made  an  earnest  and  decided  plea  there 
for  the  right  of  peeresses  to  a  seat  and  voice  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity  to 
agitate  the  question  of  what  she  considers  the  lawful 
prerogatives  of  these  ladies  of  high  degree.  While 
others  on  the  outside  are  inclined  to  smile,  and  to 
regard  most  leniently  this  deflection  in  the  Curzon 
household,  and  attribute  it  to  their  American  blood, 
an  orthodox  Tory,  like  Lord  Cur^on,  whose  rule  in 
the  Indian  Empire  was  most  conspicuous  for  "pomp 
and  circumstance"  could  only  have  been  truly  tried 
and  vexed  by  this  political  heresy  in  one  of  his  noble 
progeny. 

Irene  Langhorne  Gibson,  with  her  swan-like  grace, 
bore  likewise  a  resemblance  to  a  goddess  of  ancient 
Greece,  but  an  animated,  vitalised,  rejuvenated  god- 
dess— a  goddess  with  skirts  slightly  lifted,  tailored 
shirt,  high  cravated  collar,  and  a  mannish  brim  on 
her  broad  sailor  hat — a  goddess  more  often  hatless, 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  tall  hill,  with  the  tanning 
winds  of  summer  blowing  through  her  light  hair, 
raised  in  Pompadour  above  her  forehead,  and  arms 
poised  for  her  daily  game  of  golf — a  flapper  of  the 
90's,  Mr.  Gibson's  prophecy  in  crayon  of  the  final 
emancipation  of  women  from  those  garments  which 
had  hampered  and  enslaved  them  for  so  long.  The 
first  to  fall,  frivolous  as  they  may  seem,  were  these 
barriers  separating  the  feminine  world  from  a  free 
choice  in  the  pursuit  of  human  endeavor.  And  now, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  gradual  and  even  more 
drastic  reforms  than  the  hang  of  their  skirts,  women 
have  finally  emerged  into  a  fuller  life,  and  are  enjoy 
ing  a  freedom  and  share  in  public  affairs,  at  the  pre- 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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MANY  speakers  of  note  appeared 
before  the  various  sections  of 
the  convention  of  League  of 
Western  Writers,  held  in  San  Francisco 
October  16-19,  last.  These  meetings,  at 
the  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel,  were  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  League  and 
others  interested  in  literary  work,  not 
only  from  the  Bay  Region  and  Califor- 
nia generally,  but  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  other  Western  states. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
high  spots  in  this  notable  series  of  meet- 
ings. The  first  general  session  was  pre- 
liminary to  an  afternoon  Literary  Pil- 
grimage to  the  Ship  Memorial  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  in  Portsmouth  Square. 
Stephen  Chalmers,  the  Honorary  Life 
Secretary  of  the  Stevenson  Society  of 
America,  gave,  in  a  brief  address,  the 
background  regarding  Stevenson  and  his 
work  and  interesting  points  in  his  per- 
sonal life.  The  members  then  proceeded 
to  Portsmouth  Square  where  were  con- 
ducted the  ceremonies  incident  to  the 
placing  of  a  wreath  on  the  Stevenson 
Memorial.  This  wreath  was  the  gift 
of  the  Stevenson  Society  of  America  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Colonel  Wal- 
ter Scott. 

Two  especially  interesting  features 
were  part  of  this  ceremony.  On  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Chalmers  by  President 
Chamberlain  of  the  League,  the  former 
presented  a  beautiful  Medallion  in  honor 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  inscribed, 
"The  Dearest  Friends  are  the  Oldest 
friends."  Mr.  Chalmers  also  had  the  pipe 
(fife)  used  by  Stevenson,  and  illustrated 
with  telling  effect  the  manner  in  which 


Stevenson  was  wont  to  play  the  instru- 
ment on  occasions  when  he  was  deep  in 
thought  in  his  endeavor  to  select  the 
right  word  or  phrase  in  his  literary 
work.  On  request,  Senator  James  D. 
Phelan  spoke  briefly  of  the  historical 
significance  of  the  region  of  which  Ports- 
mouth Square  is  the  center. 

An  evening  session  comprised  a  sym- 
posium on  "Some  Makers  of  Western 
Literature."  Mrs.  Finley  Cook,  secre- 
tary of  the  Ina  Coolbrith  Circle  and 
niece  of  Ina  Coolbrith,  spoke  upon  the 
first  Poet  Laureate  of  California.  Cyril 
Clemens,  President  of  the  Mark  Twain 
Society,  and  relative  of  the  famous 
humorist,  spoke  on  Mark  Twain.  Harr 
Wagner,  author  of  "Joaquin  Miller  and 
His  Other  Self,"  presented  features  in 
the  life  of  the  "Poet  of  the  Sierras." 
Frona  Eunice  Wait  Colburn,  Associate 
Editor  of  Overland  Monthly  and  close 
friend  of  Jack  London,  spoke  on  Jack 
London.  George  Sterling  and  his  poetry 
were  characterized  by  Grover  C.  Mc- 
Gimsey,  author  of  "Sterling's  Place  in 
the  Sun."  Winfield  Scott,  well  known 
lecturer  and  writer,  was  listed  to  speak 
upon  Francis  Bret  Harte.  The  program 
closed  with  an  address  by  Stephen 
Chalmers  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  general  session  was  in  charge 
of  the  California  Writers'  Club,  with 
President  A.  Lionel  Stevenson  in  the 
chair.  The  topics  presented  and  the 
speakers,  all  of  whom  are  well  known 
members  of  the  California  Writers' 
Club,  were:  The  Novel,  by  Edna  Aiken ; 
The  Western  Novel,  Vingie  E.  Roe; 
The  Short  Story,  Grace  Jones  Mor- 
gan; The  Western  Short  Story,  John 
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Hamlin ;  Juvenile  Books,  Hildegarde 
Hawthorne;  Poetry,  Charles  Keeler; 
Drama,  Katherine  Browning  Miller; 
History,  Nellie  Van  de  Grift  Sanchez; 
Sketch  of  the  California  Writers'  Club, 
Harry  Noyes  Pratt. 

The  League  of  American  Pen  Women 
conducted  a  splendid  general  session ; 
the  Berkeley,  Santa  Clara,  Sacramento 
and  Butte  County  Branches  uniting 
with  the  San  Francisco  Branch,  all  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Helena  Munn 
Redewill,  President  of  San  Francisco 
Branch.  Speakers  on  this  program,  which 
began  with  a  luncheon,  were  Orra  E. 
Monnette,  member  of  the  Library  Board 
of  Los  Angeles  City,  Ben  Field,  Mrs. 
Frank  K.  Mott,  Colonel  E.  Hofer,  past 
President  of  the  League  and  elected 
President  Emeritus  at  the  Portland  meet- 
ing of  last  year,  Dr.  Derrick  N.  Leh- 
mer  in  musical  numbers,  and  others. 
Mary  Robin  Steiner  offered  piano  num- 
bers, and  Edna  Rickert  a  group  of  vocal 
numbers. 

A  luncheon  session  presided  over  by 
Eunice  Mitchell  Lehmer,  featured  ad- 
dresses by  Major  L.  Bullock-Webster, 
Director  B.  C.  Dramatic  School,  and 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  who  spoke  upon 
"The  Return  of  the  Greeks."  A  group 
of  Indian  songs  were  given  by  Dr.  Der- 
rick N.  Lehmer,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Berryhill,  Jr. 
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Third  Annual 
Convention 


Each  year  the  League  has  featured  a 
Poets'  Breakfast.  This  year's  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Harry  Noyes  Pratt. 
A  number  of  those  present  spoke  briefly 
or  read  from  their  poems,  among  whom 
were  Henry  Meade  Bland,  new  Poet 
Laureate  of  California;  and  poems  from 
absent  members  were  read,  including  a 
communication  from  Edwin  Markham, 
and  one  from  Dr.  William  Lafoy  Hall 
of  Seattle,  who  organized  the  Poets' 
Breakfast  two  years  ago  at  Seattle  and 
conducted  it  last  year  at  Portland. 

At  the  first  general  session,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  with  regret  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  of  Can- 
ada, President  of  the  Canadian  Authors' 
Association  and  Honorary  President  of 
the  League  of  Western  Writers.  There 
were  presented  at  this  time  letters  of  re- 
gret from  a  number  of  notables,  includ- 
ing Edwin  Markham,  John  Steven  Mc- 
Groarty,  and  others.  Welcome  was  ex- 
tended by  a  representative  of  Mayor 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
and  address  given  by  Honorable  James 
D.  Phelan,  followed  by  Major  L. 
Bullock-Webster. 

A  number  of  section  meetings  for 
round-table  discussion  were  held  during 
the  several  days  of  the  session.  Dr. 
Derrick  N.  Lehmer  conducted  a  Poetry 
Section  of  extreme  value  and  interest. 
Katherine  Browning  Miller  led  a  sec- 


Ceremonies  at  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Memorial.  Stephen  Chalmers 
(with  pipe)  at  left  of  wreath  with  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  next.  Mrs. 
C.  O.  P.  Hammond  placing  wreath;  James  D.  Phelan  next  at  right. 


tion  on  Drama;  Vingie  E.  Roe,  one  on 
Fiction  Writing;  Grace  Jones  Morgan, 
one  on  the  Short  Story;  and  John  Ham- 
lin  a  section  on  the  Western  Short  Story. 
On  another  day,  the  Fiction  Section : 
Novel,  was  in  charge  of  Edna  Aiken ; 
Drama,  Major  L.  Bullock-Webster. 
Unfortunately  Frank  Richardson  Pierce 
of  Seattle,  scheduled  for  chairman  of 
one  of  the  Short  Story  Sections,  was 
absent,  as  was  L.  D.  Mahone  of  Port- 
land, who  was  to  have  conducted  a  Sec- 
tion on  Mechanics  and  Business  of 
Writing. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Harr  Wag- 
ner, President,  and  the  members  of  the 
Sequoia  Club  of  San  Francisco,  a  ban- 


quet was  tendered  the  League,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Wagner  as  Toast  Master. 
The  speakers  included:  Miss  Ethel  Cot- 
ton, President-elect  of  the  League  of 
Western  Writers;  Harry  Noyes  Pratt, 
Secretary  -  elect ;  Major  L.  Bullock- 
Webster,  Stephen  Chalmers,  Charles 
Keeler,  Vaughn  MacCaughey,  Thomas 
Nunan,  Cyril  Clemens  and  Arthur  H. 
Chamberlain,  President.  Following  the 
banquet  there  was  a  demonstration  of 
Greek  Dance  Myths  by  Raoul  Pause, 
assisted  by  Alice  Rodenberger  and  a 
group  of  dancers,  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer, — a  most 
artistic  and  interesting  number. 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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cise  moment,  too,  when  the  need  of  their  special  CO' 
operation  is  most  openly  craved  and  recognized. 

Just  as  the  great  playwright  of  a  past  century  ex- 
ploited the  charms  of  a  Lydia  Languish,  whose  type 
persisted  in  art  and  illustration  for  a  long  time  before 
its  final  demise,  so  Mr.  Gibson  has  felt  the  urge  to 
bury  his  old  heroes  and  heroines,  and  to  transpose 
the  terms  by  which  chivalric  devotion  was  so  delight' 
fully  expressed  by  him  in  his  art  of  the  90's.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  like  best  his  Goddess  of  the 
tall  hill  tops. 

The  first  model  for  the  Gibson  girl  was  posed  by 
Mrs.  Clarke.  Her  pure  and  lovely  features  and  frank, 
open  countenance  were  regarded  by  the  artist  as  the 
most  radiant  example  of  the  young  womanhood  of 
the  day,  whose  pulses  were  just  beginning  to  quicken 
to  the  call  of  the  great  outdoors.  Mrs.  Clarke's 
beauty  has  been  immortalized  not  only  by  Mr.  Gib' 
son  but  also  by  William  M.  Chase  on  the  patrician 
canvas  of  his  "Lady  in  White,  "• — a  tour  de  force  in 
that  it  is  painted  entirely  in  different  tones  of  white, 
not  in  imitation  of  Whistler,  but  in  the  original  con' 
ception  and  fine  treatment  of  that  colorless  pigment, 
—a  cunning  and  dexterous  avoidance  of  all  tints  and 
hues  except  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  eyes,  the  light 
brown  of  the  smooth,  high  hair,  and  the  red  of  the 
generous  mouth, — of  a  decidedly  more  subdued  red 
than  is  now  used  by  ladies  of  fashion. 

Mr.  Chase  was  touched  by  more  than  one  current 
in  modern  art,  but  however  versatile  his  brush  he 
was  always  a  real  artist,* worshipping  and  following 
the  traditions  of  that  artistic  rectitude  which  he  had 
early  in  his  career  learned  at  the  feet  of  those  beloved 
old  masters  of  the  cinque  cento.  Royal  Cortissoz,  in 
a  recent  tribute,  says:  "I  know  nothing  more  signifi- 
cant about  the  work  of  Mr.  Chase  than  the  effect  it 
had  upon  the  development  of  taste  in  the  United 
States  during  the  80's  and  90's."    With  Stanford 
White  he  has  earned  our  eternal  gratitude  for  a  new 
birth  in  artistic  ideals.    As  faithful  a  disciple  as  he 
was  of  the  old  school  of  painting  Mr.  Chase's  advice 
and  counsel  to  his  pupils  was  always  against  emulat' 
ing  too  closely  any  one  painter  or  type,  and  for  culti- 
vating that  intangible  and  almost  nameless  something 
which  we  call  dash  and  style,  that  stroke  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  artist  from  the  other.  His  favorite  in- 
junction was  "Paint  an  object  as  you  see  it, — not  as 
X.  sees  it,  or  wants  you  to  see  it."  Stimulated  by  this 
idea  the  master  fully  exemplified  his  teachings  in  his 
own  work,  especially  so  in  his  pictures  of  still  life,— 
his  interiors,  his  fruit,  and  fish.   And  how  he  could 
paint  fish!   He  made  fish  look  as  probably  the  Good 
Creator  meant  them  to  look — their  bodies  glowing 
with  a  hundred  cool  and  tinselled  colors,  their  tails 


swung  in  graceful  curves  against  the  ravishing  blue 
or  rose  of  a  dish,  or  a  market  basket  of  deepest  henna, 
— his  picture  of  a  simple  fish  a  finished  thing  of 
beauty,  a  prize  treasured  by  nearly  every  museum  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chase's  sister-in-law,  Miss  Virginia  Gerson, 
editress  of  the  Clyde  Fitch  letters,  accompanied  me 
to  a  recent  exhibition  of  Mr.  Chase's  work  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  We 
toured  the  room  together,  and  I  enjoyed  hugely  all 
the  family  legends  she  had  to  tell  me  of  the  various 
pictures.  As  we  stood  in  front  of  a  large  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Chase,  I  exclaimed  at  the  beauty  and  truthful 
likeness,  whereupon  Miss  Gerson  remarked  that  her 
sister,  with  quite  a  pretense  of  injured  feelings,  for 
Mr.  Chase  had  not  invited  her  to  pose  for  him  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  fond  of  chaffing  her  husband 
about  that  particular  canvas.  One  evening  Mrs. 
Chase  appeared  at  dinner  wearing  an  emerald  green 
gown  heavily  pailetted  with  iridescent  beads.  "Alice, 
you  are  wonderful  tonight,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chase. 
"I  think  I  must  paint  you  in  all  that  shower  of  shim- 
mering loveliness."  "Yes,  my  dear,  I  thought  I  should 
have  to  look  like  a  fish  before  you  would  want  to 
paint  me  again,"  said  Mrs.  Chase,  delighted  to  have 
re-awakened  a  gleam  of  approval  in  the  artist's  eye. 
Mr.  Chase,  however,  painted  his  wife,  not  as  a  fish, 
but  as  a  grande  dame,  stunning  with  a  bandeau  of 
gold  in  her  dark  hair,  a  necklace  of  emeralds  about 
her  throat,  and  jewelled  rings  on  her  fingers,  a  rich 
inheritance  for  his  children. 

Mr.  Chase  took  his  palette  and  brush  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  a  frequent  guest  of  Harriet  Lane 
Johnson,  who  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  her  uncle,  the  late  President  Buchanan,  which 
hangs  on  the  friendly  velvet  walls  of  the  Green  Room 
in  the  White  House.  I  always  liked  this  room,  which 
was  originally  designed  as  a  card  room,  and  doubt- 
less derives  its  present  name  from  the  delicious 
mignonette  shade  of  its  wall  coverings.  The  white 
marble  mantel — the  only  mantel  piece  in  the  man- 
sion that  has  survived  from  the  early  days  of  the  his- 
toric structure — still  displays  the  golden  garniture 
purchased  by  President  Monroe,  two  vases  and  the 
"Hannibal"  clock,  so-called  from  the  figure  of  the 
great  Carthaginian  general  that  surmounts  the 
time  piece.  The  portrait  of  the  Fifteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  velvet  collar  and  cuffs,  was 
a  dignified  subject  for  Mr.  Chase's  talent.  Mr.  Chase 
himself  was  quite  as  handsome  as  his  proud  states- 
man, for  did  not  Whistler  say  of  him  "I  made  Chase 
beautiful,  charming,  a  masher  of  the  avenues." 

Between  these  two  friends  there  was  agreement  to 
paint  each  other,  but  when  the  ecentric  Whistler 
saw  himself  for  the  first  time  as  Chase  had  painted 
him  he  pronounced  the  portrait  a  monstrous  lam- 
poon. The  "monstrous  lampoon"  now  hangs  in  the 
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Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  in  spite  of 
which  honor  the  irate  and  revengeful  object  of  it 
destroyed  his  own  masterpiece  of  Chase:  but  for  this 
folly  of  Whistler's,  we  might  still  have  the  "masher 
of  the  avenues"  in  Washington,  in  that  beautiful 
gallery  designed  by  Charles  Platt  to  enshrine  Mr. 
Freer's  collection  of  Whistler's  art. 

In  my  day  the  manufacture  of  picture  post  cards, 
now  to  be  found  at  every  news  stand,  picked  off  the 
counter  of  the  nearest  apothecary,  or  sighted  in  reels 
at  the  entrance  of  every  museum  and  gallery,  had  not 
reached  the  proportion  of  an  industry; — instead  we 
had  with  us  "High  Lights  of  Washington,"  "The 
Treasures  of  our  Nation,"  and  "Everyday  Street 
Scenes,"  in  pamphlet  or  booklet  form,  with  which  to 
illuminate  and  illustrate  the  little  travelogues  that 
were  sent  back  to  "The  folks  at  home."  In  an  old 
trunk  I  found  a  collection  of  these  souvenirs  which 
my  father  used  so  often  to  whisk  across  the  continent 
for  the  amusement  and  cheer  of  his  children  in  San 
Francisco. 

"Calico  Row,"  a  humorous  little  bit  from  "Street 
Scenes,"  afforded  us  the  most  merriment,  for  here 
was  "old  black-eyed  Susan,"  the  model  for  many  a 
pen  and  brush  man  in  search  of  a  type,  long  since 
vanished  from  the  side  walks  of  the  city.  Smiling, 
good-natured  and  wide  of  girth  in  her  freshly 
starched  yellow  calico,  she  stands  with  her  shiny 
brown  arms  akimbo  in  the  doorway  of  her  little  shop, 
of  which  there  were  so  many  then  in  lower  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  extending  far  out  over  the  pavement 
like  so  many  bow  windows.  Printed  underneath  our 
sketch  of  Susan  was  a  priceless  dialogue,  very  char- 
acteristic of  those  usually  carried  on  with  her  dusky 
swains  and  patrons  of  the  calico  trade. 

"Hullo  thar,  ma  pansied  eyed  forget-ma-not." 

"Has  ya  got  any  yaller  calica?" 

"Who  says  I  got  any  yaller  calica?" 

"That's  what  I  ax  ye.  Has  ye,  now,  ma  sweet,  lil' 
buttercup?" 

"Fse  aint  yar  sweet  lil'  buttercup." 

"Yas,  you  is,  honey.  You  is  de  roses  of  ma  life, 
and  all  de  lilies,  too." 

"Oh,  go  'long,  you  big  black  raven." 

"Yas,  honey,  I'se  ye  big  black  raven,  and  youse  ma 
lil'  white  dove.  Ma  lil'  yaller  calica  gal." 

And  then  there  were  the  various  photographs  and 
views  of  the  subjects  in  the  old  Corcoran  gallery,  the 
"Vestal  Virgins"  and  "The  Fisherman's  Daughter," 
which  for  the  sake  of  sentiment,  if  for  no  other,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  new  gallery, 
grown  to  much  larger  and  nobler  dimensions  than 
the  first  lodging  for  art  bequeathed  to  Washington 
by  that  charming  and  cultivated  old  gentleman,  Wil- 
liam W.  Corcoran,  who  in  the  name  of  a  revered 
wife  and  daughter  also  gave  to  the  City  the  "Mar- 
garet Louisa  Home,"  a  last  port  of  comfort  and  ease 


for  those  gentle  bred  women  bereft  of  the  support  of 
their  mankind,  for  there  was  then  a  slight  odium  at- 
tached to  the  idea  of  self-support  for  those  born  in 
the  purple.  Within  those  kindly  red  brick  walls  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue  many  a  former  great  hostess, 
a  daughter  of  a  President,  an  unfortunate  widow  of 
the  South,  or  a  spinster  of  renown,  donned  her  best 
silk  on  reception  days,  and  served  tea  and  cherry 
bounce  —  "made  in  Georgia,  my  dear,  by  a  relative 
of  the  Lee  family"  —  behind  the  lustre  of  her  own  tea 
set.  The  silver  of  one  coquettish  damsel  of  seventy 
odd  was  extracted  weekly  from  an  old  leather  box 
lined  in  blue  velvet  —  four  generations  of  my  family 
have  been  born  with  these  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  she  explained,  and  I  always  like  to  lick  mine 
first,  before  dipping  it  into  my  tea  —  smacking  her 
lips  over  the  memory  of  many  a  sacharine  morsel,  an 
epicurean  salute  to  the  ghosts  of  her  ancestors. 


walled  enclosure  of  my  alma  mater,  Visita- 
*•  tion  Convent  in  Georgetown,  has  perhaps  more  of 
the  flavor  of  the  old  world  than  any  other  historic 
landmark  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  the 
further  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  school  for  girls 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  oldest  on  the  North 
American  continent  save  one,  that  of  the  Ursulines 
in  Canada. 

High  above  the  altar,  in  the  exquisite  little  chapel, 
which  is  heavy  and  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 
Christian  piety,  are  the  Martha  and  Mary  of  Holy 
Scripture,  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  master  —  a  Royal 
painting  presented  to  the  nuns  by  Charles  the  Tenth 
of  France.  In  the  long  Odeon  there  is  a  large  Mu- 
rillo,  shrouded  with  an  unhappy  myth  of  plunder  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  Mother 
Superior's  room  are  the  faces  of  many  of  her  former 
distinguished  pupils  —  Harriet  Lane  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Dent  Grant,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Roebling,  the  wife  of  the  builder  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  Rose  Hawthorne,  the  saintly  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Edith  Patten,  now  the  widow 
of  General  Corbin,  th-t  perfect  courtier  of  the 
McKinley  administration;  and  also  the  young  niece 
of  President  Tyler,  one  who  early  took  the  vows  and 
veil  of  the  Visitation  order.  This  gentle  religieuse 
was  never  tired,  however,  of  referring  to  the  worldly 
pleasures  of  her  youth  in  the  White  House,  where  she 
was  often  called  upon  to  assist  at  the  Levees  of  her 
President  uncle. 

The  wandering  royalties  of  Europe  were  not  then 
such  frequent  callers  at  our  ports  as  now,  and 
so  a  distinguished  visitor  to  this  country,  like  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  was  received  at  every  turn  with 
all  the  clamorous  harmony  of  fife  and  drum.  This 
third  son  of  Louis  Philippe  was  in  1840  entrusted 
with  the  mission  of  escorting  from  Saint  Helena  to 
France  the  remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  their 
final  resting  place  in  the  crypt  of  the  Invalides  in 
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Paris.  There  was  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  French  prince 
at  the  White  House,  and  as  the  recitation  of  this  inci- 
dent in  the  little  old  Lady's  girlhood  became  more 
and  more  animated,  she  would  smile  and  wrinkle  up 
her  much  seamed  face,  and  say,  with  just  the  proper 
amount  of  retrospective  emphasis  "And  I  was  there, 
too,  my  dears."  "Of  course  you  danced  with  the 
Prince?"  we  asked,  and  as  a  flicker  of  light  appeared 
in  her  faded  and  saintly  eyes  we  saw  through  the 
prism  of  her  rosy  past  the  perfect  vision  of  a  belle. 

Across  the  narrow  street  from  the  Convent  was 
the  house  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  in- 
ventor of  that  ubiquitous  instrument  of  today,  the 
telephone.  Dr-  Bell's  wife  was  a  mute,  his  neighbors, 
the  nuns,  in  strictest  cloister,  and  his  laboratory  far 
removed  from  hum  and  din  of  traffic,  even  though 
it  was  so  considerably  less  in  volume  than  the  vicious 
roar  of  our  modern  cities.  In  this  pacific  and  ideal 
retreat  the  sober  seer  of  Georgetown  worked  and 
slaved  through  many  patient  experimental  years. 

There  was  a  sympathetic  alliance  existing  between 
Mr.  Bell  and  the  good  sisters,  who  rendered  spiritual 
help  and  comfort  with  their  devout  and  daily  prayers 
for  success.  There  were  other  and  simpler  folk,  how- 
ever, who  were  often  incredulous,  and  regarded  the 
attempt  to  electrify  a  coppery  web  of  wire  into  facile 
human  speech  as  an  unbelievable  thing,  hinting  of 
the  blackest  magic!  The  Te  Deum,  however,  was 
sung  at  last,  on  one  bright,  miraculous  day  when  the 
first  "Hello"  went  skipping  along  the  line  strung 
from  the  professor's  work  shop  to  the  office  of  the 
directress  of  the  Convent.  That  was  in  1876,  and 
now  I  am  sure  the  school  would  feel  obliged  to  close 
its  doors,  were  there  not  a  telephone  on  every  floor 
of  the  building.  When  I  graduated  from  the  school 
in  1893  I  went  to  say  a  last  good-bye  to  Miss  Lilian 
Bell,  another  gifted  member  of  the  Bell  family,  a 
musician  of  rare  talent.  Dr.  Bell  was  there  at  the 
moment,  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  about  to 
depart  that  evening  for  my  home  in  San  Francisco, 
he  promised  that  we  should  all  very  soon  be  able  to 
speak  to  California  with  the  greatest  facility.  He 
did  not  further  imagine  that  an  intrepid  youth  would 
one  day  fly  across  the  Atlantic  and  take  up  a  tele- 
phone in  Paris  with  the  nonchalant  air  of  one  quite 
accustomed  to  such  things,  for  a  chat  with  his  mother 
in  the  American  city  of  Detroit. 

We  lived  at  this  time  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
opposite  the  old  Bellamy  Storer  house,  which  for 
many  years  was  ocupied  by  the  French  embassy.  The 
Ambassador  was  Jules  Cambon,  who  surely  never 
dreamed,  in  those  quiet  90's,  of  the  tremendous  part 
which  he  was  to  play  in  Europe  years  later.  I  had 
the  pleasure  frequently  of  dining  at  the  Embassy  dur- 
ing his  incumbency;  indeed,  a  ring  at  our  door  bell 
in  the  late  afternoon  was  very  apt  to  prelude  a 
request  from  the  Ambassador  to  "fill  a  place  at  din- 
ner" for  him  that  evening,  an  S.  O.  S.  call  to  which 
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I  always  responded  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

By  way  of  reward  though  none  was  needed,  he  pre- 
sented me,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  handsome,  en- 
graved, autographed  portrait  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  which 
His  Holiness  had  sent  from  Rome  with  the  express 
wish  that  it  be  bestowed  on  some  friend  who  might 
value  it.  Jules  Cambon,  it  will  be  remembered,  acting 
under  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain,  negotiated  with  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  State,  William  R.  Day,  afterwards  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  successfully  brought  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War  to  a  conclusion.  His  part  as  French 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  that  of  his  brother  Paul 
in  August,  1914,  are  matters  of  illustrious  record  in 
world  history.  A  quaint  footnote  as  to  things  his- 
torical may  be  recalled  here  by  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  French  envoy  in  Washington  with  those  of 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia  and  Japan, 
did  not  enjoy  the  rank  of  ambassador  until  1893. 
Before  that  year  the  United  States  was  represented 
only  by  ministers  of  legations  in  all  foreign  capitals. 

This  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  called  forth 
much  comment  and  protest,  until  finally  Congress,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  90's,  created  embassies  in  the 
above-mentioned  countries,  whose  ministers  then, 
automatically,  became  ambassadors.  The  order  of 
precedence  among  them,  it  was  decided  by  agreement 
among  the  various  nations,  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  dates  on  which  their  credentials  were  filed. 
Jules  Jusserand  came  to  Washington  in  1902,  and 
was  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  for  many  years, 
remaining  throughout  the  whole  troublous  period  of 
the  World  War.  Madame  Jusserand,  born  of  Amer- 
ican parents  in  Paris,  came  to  this  country  for  the 
first  time  as  wife  of  the  French  ambassador.  One  of 
the  loveliest  memorials  in  Washington  is  to  be  found 
in  Piney  Woods,  whither  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Jusserand  were  in  the  habit,  during  those  trying 
times,  of  going  for  surcease  from  their  anxious  duties. 
It  consists  of  a  white  stone  basin  and  pedestal  on 
which  are  carved  these  words:  "To  the  birds  of 
Piney  Woods,  from  their  friends  Elise  and  Jules 
Jusserand." 

A  MONG  other  neighbors  on  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue was  the  perennially  handsome  widow  of 
General  Sheridan,  with  her  trio  of  daughters.  Later 
they  built  a  new  house  for  themselves  further  out,  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  within  the  radius  of  Sheridan 
Circle,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  spirited  equestrian 
statute  of  the  great  rider.  Gifford  Pinchot,  a  bache- 
lor of  the  90's,  later  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  lived 
with  his  parents  just  this  side  of  Scott  Circle,  in  the 
big  white  house  facing  the  green  triangle  which  sur- 
rounds the  statute  of  Daniel  Webster.  Next  door 
to  us  were  Mr.  and  Mrs-  James  Lowndes,  whose  din- 
ing room,  a  perfect  example  of  Colonial  days,  was 
a  delight  to  the  eye,  with  its  original  old  yellow 
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damask,  and  fine  specimens  of  early  American  furni- 
ture, inherited  from  the  gubernational  mansion  of 
their  forebears  in  Maryland. 

In  the  centre  of  the  block,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  with  us,  was  the  wide  red  brick  residence  of 
Chief  Justice  White,  who  was  for  so  long  not  only 
one  of  my  father's  brethren  on  the  bench,  but  also 
'his  friend  and  brother  in  daily  life.  Edward  White 
was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  a  Democratic 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  appointed  associate  justice 
by  President  Cleveland  and  Chief  Justice  by  Presi' 
dent  Taft,  yet  between  him  and  my  staunch  Repub- 
lican father  there  existed  an  unusually  tender  bond 
of  comradeship  which  endured  until  his  death. 

He  was  succeeded  by  William  Howard  Taft,  who 
was  appointed  by  President  Harding,  and  who,  more 
than  most  other  men  in  American  public  life,  had 
already  been  honored  by  a  multiplicity  of  offices. 
United  States  Circuit  judge,  chairman  of  the  Second 
Philippine  Commission,  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines,  Secretary  of  War,  President  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  Commissioner  to  Rome, 
Provisional  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  finally  President 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  he  achieved 
with  these  last,. for  the  first  time  in  American  history, 
the  enormous  distinction  of  having  held  in  one  life 
time  the  two  highest  offices  in  the  land.  My  father's 
affectionate  regard  for  the  Chief  Justice  was  one  of 
the  bright  and  comforting  spots  of  his  last  years  of 
service  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Taft's  sympathy  was  abounding,  ready  and 
endearing.  The  fibre  of  his  heart  strings  is  easily  dis- 
cernible in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  me  in  answer  to  my  letter  of  thanks  to 
him  and  to  the  Court  for  their  last  tribute  to  my 
father,  their  deceased  brother.  "No  member  of  the 
Court,"  he  wrote,  "goes  by  The  Connecticut' without 
a  sigh  that  our  dear  old  colleague  is  gone.  But  we  feel, 
as  all  his  friends  must  and  do,  that  his  life  was  a 
beautiful  life,  full  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  leav- 
ing nothing  but  a  sweet  flavor  of  the  love  of  his  fel- 
low men.  You  are  very  good  to  refer  to  the  Court's 
expression  of  loving  respect  for  your  father's  mem- 
ory, but  that  went  without  saying.  They  were  heart 
felt  and  could  not  be  restrained." 

Five  years  earlier  my  father,  then  acting  Chief 
Justice,  had  been  the  first  to  congratulate  Mr.  Taft 
upon  his  appointment  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
quote  in  full  the  cordial  and  interesting  letter  re- 
ceived by  him  in  response. 

Ritz,  Carlton  Hotel, 

Montreal,  July  2nd,  1921. 
My  dear  Mr.  Justice  McKenna: 

It  was  good  last  night  to  get  your  kind  message 
of  welcome  to  the  Court.  You  will  have  to  bear  with 
my  rusty  shortcomings.  But  I  know  your  generous 


nature  of  old.   What  book  of  Supreme  Court  Prac- 
tice ought  I  study? 

I  look  forward  to  a  life  of  incessant  labor,  but 
thank  heaven  it  will  be  in  a  field  I  like.  You  are  the 
first  of  the  Court  I  have  heard  from,  and  I  am  glad 
it  is  so,  because,  my  dear  judge,  you  and  I  go  farther 
back  together  in  Washington  public  life  than  any- 
body there  now,  except  Joe  Cannon,  Warren  and 
Lodge.  When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1890  as 
Solicitor  General  you  were  in  Congress.  Please  pre- 
sent  my  very  warm  regards  to  Mrs.  McKenna,  who 
has  always  been  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  who  joins 
in  your  message  which  I  have  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Taft,  who  is  at  Murray  Bay,  and  is  very  happy.  She 
has  had  it  on  her  conscience  that  she  was  one  of  the 
forces  conspiring  to  keep  me  out  of  judicial  life,  and 
to  divert  me  to  an  uncongenial  political  career.  Now 
her  conscience  is  at  peace. 

Looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  honor  of 
sitting  next  you  on  the  Court,  and  with  satisfaction 
that  you  will  help  me  with  your  long  experience, 
believe  me,  my  dear  Justice, 

Sincerely,       W.  H.  Taft 

On  Labor  Day,  just  two  years  ago  as  I  write  this, 
I  asked  my  father  to  choose  the  course  of  his  daily 
afternoon  drive.  "To  the  Unknown  Soldier's  grave," 
he  said.  The  day  was  overcast,  and  before  we 
reached  our  destination  a  gentle  rain  was  falling. 
"Don't  get  out,"  I  admonished  him  at  the  grave;  but 
he  insisted,  and  stood  bare-headed  there  for  a  mo- 
ment's meditation,  and  then  whispered,  quite  audibly 
enough  for  me  to  hear,  "Good-bye,  boy!"  We  drove 
next  to  Arlington,  where  so  many  of  his-  good  friends 
lie  in  their  eternal  sleep. 

"The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier's  last  tattoo  .  •  ." 
...  In  Arlington,  if  nowhere  else,  one  responds  to 
the  true  significance  of  these  lines,  which  seemed  to 
be  running  in  my  father's  mind  that  day,  and  which 
would,  I  felt,  have  come  often  to  his  lips,  even  with- 
out the  frequent  reminders  of  them  in  the  quotations 
carved  on  the  stones  along  our  path.  For  he  must 
inevitably  have  been  reviewing  in  memory  all  the 
dear  companions  who  had  gone  before  him  in  his 
eighty-three  years  of  life  .  .  . 

And  was  there  a  sad  premonition  too?  Did  he 
hear  the  martial  tempo  of  Chopin's  music,  and  see 
the  mirage  of  his  only  son's  funeral  cortege  moving 
through  those  sylvan  aisles  to  the  little  grave  which 
my  brother  had  himself  selected  when  only  a  young 
West  Point  graduate,  before  he  had  answered  the 
call  to  arms  or  heard  the  battle  cry,  first  in  Cuba, 
in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  Philippines,  and  lastly  in  the 
Great  War? 

In  the  splendid  McKinley  Mausoleum  in  Canton 
there  is  a  bronze  bust  of  my  father,  on  the  marble 
pedestal  of  which  are  inscribed  the  following  words: 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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(Continued  from  Page  14) 
literary  triumph,  the  League,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Stevenson  Society 
of  America,  whose  president,  Colonel 
Walter  Scott,  is  the  donor  of  this  floral 
tribute,  also  the  silver  medallion  of  the 
society  reverently  to  be  laid  upon  it. 

The  medallion  bears  the  head  of 
Robert  Louis  from  the  bust  by  Allen 
Hutchinson,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  National  Stevenson  Memorial  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  only 
two  medallions  presented  outside  of  the 
society  so  far ;  the  other  having  been 
given  to  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain.  It  is  Colonel  Scott's 
wish  that  it  be  placed  on  the  wreath, 
and  that  when  it  is  removed  it  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  League  of  West- 


ern Writers  as  a  reminder  of  this  day. 

And  now,  while  these  tributes  are 
placed  by  Mrs.  Hammond  I  propose  to 
inject  an  odd  note  into  these  proceed- 
ings— literally  a  note — a  musical  note. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  a  member  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  surviving  family  presented 
me  with  Louis'  flageolet — what  they  call 
in  Scotland  "a  penny  whistle."  It  was 
in  recognition  of  a  little  essay  of  mine, 
entitled  "The  Penny  Piper  of  Saranac." 
That  was  Louis,  who  "called  himself  the 
Penny  Piper  and  apologized  to  his 
friends  because  his  whistle  exploded  in 
strange  noises." 

But,  seriously,  the  whistle  was  his 
solace  in  many  a  dark  hour.  Also,  it 
helped  him  to  concentrate  when  he  got 
stuck  between  sentences.  He  carried  it 
all  over  the  world  with  him.  I  daresay 
he  often  played  it  in  his  room  in  Bush 
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Street.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  played  it  ii 
Portsmouth  Square,  for  fear  of  bein 
arrested.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  tha 
tune  which  I  am  sure  Louis  would  hav 
liked  to  play  while  sitting  on  a  bencl 
here,  ought  to  sound  nuiv  in  Portsmout 
Square — even  if  fifty  years  late! 

So,  on  this  fiftieth  anniversary,  vvhil 
these  tributes  are  placed,  I  shall  play  hi 
favorite  air  on  the  whistle — that  ol 
Jacobite  air  to  which  he  afterward  se 
the  words — 

Sing  me  a  song  of  a  lad  that  is  gone. 
Say  could  that  lad  be  I  ? 

Merry  of  soul  he  sailed  on  a  day 
Over  the  sea  to  Skye. 

Mull  was  astern,  Egg  on  the  port, 
Rum  on  the  starboard  bow. 

Glory  of  youth  glowed  in  his  soul. 
Where  is  that  glory  now  ? 
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CROWDS 

BY  LANNIE  HAYNES  MARTIN 

HAVE  you  seen,  too,  the  phantoms  stalk  among  the  Christmas  crowds, 
Where  some  are  buying  sugar  plums  and  some  are  buying  shrouds? 
The  ghosts  of  Love,  the  ghosts  of  Hate,  like  leering  spectres  there, 
Look  down  while  some  buy  diadems  of  diamonds  for  their  hair, 
And  some,  a  sheaf  of  lilies  for  a  pallid  hand  to  bear. 

The  lips  of  men,  the  quips  of  men,  are  trained  to  subtle  lies 

But  all  the  tragic  truth  of  life  is  spoken  by  men's  eyes. 

Swift  down  the  street  gaunt  hungers  stride,  and  one  shall  buy  him  bread, 

And  one  on  radiant  Beauty's  smile  shall  have  his  starved  soul  fed; 

But  where  is  food  for  famished  hearts  where  love  and  faith  are  dead! 

And  who  shall  stay  the  molten  flood?  Who  stop  the  Midas-tide 
Which  makes  men  gilded  marionettes,  with  Gorgon-Greed  allied? 
The  tawdry, tinsel  traps  that  tempt  the  souls  of  men  and  lure 
The  timid  steps  of  dreaming  youth,  and  bid  him  dreams  abjure — 
Ah!  Who  can  point  to  pestilence,  and  who  has  yet  the  cure? 

To  honor  Christ  they  say  they  buy  the  baubles  which  they  send 
As  festal  gifts,  blaspheming  Him,  alike  with  name  of  friend. 
The  fainting  girls,  ill-paid  who  stand  at  counters,  can  they  see 
In  all  this  frenzied  squandering  and  rush  and  agony 
A  symbol  which  would  speak  to  them  of  His  divinity? 

Abroad  is  walking  Discontent,  insatiate  Desire; 
And  sparkle  of  ephemeral  gauds,  aglitter  from  Hell's  fire, 
Like  Basilisk,  has  blinded  all.  For  who  has  never  bowed 
To  Envy,  Lust  and  Avarice,  there  buying  with  the  crowd, 
A  young  Sin's  confirmation  robe,  or  dying  Virtue's  shroud! 
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"Joseph  and  His  Brethren" 

A  STORY  of  English  farm  life,  of  devo- 
tion to  the  soil,  is  the  novel,  "Joseph 
and  His  Brethren"  by  H.  W.  Freeman.  Be- 
ginning with  the  purchase  of  Crakenhill, 
the  tyrannical  Titan,  Benjamin  Geaiter,  who 
holds  his  wife  and  five  sons  in  an  almost 
medieval  serfdom,  doubles  the  acreage  of 
the  farm  and  by  his  industry  and  the  slav- 
ing of  the  entire  family  makes  the  place 
one  of  the  best  in  East  Suffolk.  Heedless  of 
the  field  which  she  is  helping  to  weed,  the 
wife  unkindly  dies  in  the  furrow,  "wore 
up,"  as  the  husband  expresses  it,  by  her 
heavy  work.  The  story  could  be  called  an 
idyl  if  it  were  idyllic,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  a 
compelling  picture  of  human  relations  dom- 
inated by  the  work  that  must  be  done  and 
by  the  hold  that  Crakenhill  has  on  each. 
When  Harry,  the  youngest  son,  wishes  to 
marry  a  neighbor  girl,  he  is  dissuaded  by 
his  brothers  because  Crakenhill  needs  him. 
For  a  similar  reason  the  older  sons  have 
given  up  thought  of  marriage  and  of  going 
to  Canada.  With  the  entrance  of  Nancy 
Hambling  the  story  gains  in  its  clutch  upon 
the  reader's  interest. 

Repellent  and  sordid  as  are  some  of  the 
events  of  the  narrative,  Freeman  has  so  told 
his  story  that  the  reader  is  impressed  with 
the  eminent  truthfulness  of  each  action,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  such  a  character 
might  act  in  just  such  ways.  The  author, 
a  soldier  of  the  World  War,  has  a  sin- 
cerity of  style  that  is  welcome  after  the 
pyrotechnics  of  much  recent  fiction.  Free- 
man has  made  use  of  the  biblical  situation 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  older  brothers  toward 
a  younger  unwelcome  half-brother,  Joseph, 
or  Joey.  The  author  has  not,  however,  used 
Bible  names  throughout,  nor  in  the  same 
order.  The  father  is  Benjamin,  not  Jacob, 
and  the  oldest,  not  the  youngest,  son  is 
Benjamin;  there  is  a  Reuben,  but  the  other 
names  are  distinctively  English.  While  the 
action  of  the  story  extends  nearly  to  the 
World  War,  the  isolation  of  Crakenhill 
gives  the  reader  an  impression  of  the  dist- 
ant past. 

The  inevitable  comparison  with  Thomas 
Hardy  should  be  made  by  each  reader  for 
himself.  If  the  author  loves  nature  as  Hardy 
loved  it,  he  is,  perhaps,  cautiously  avoid- 
ing the  long  descriptions  that  many  readers 
skip.  Freeman  sees  with  the  eye  of  an  econ- 
omist, a  sociologist,  rather  than  with  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  yet  he  is  first  and  last  a 
storyteller  and  admits  nothing  that  does  not 
belong  to  his  story.  After  reading  Old 
Pybus  or  Sorrel  and  Son  by  Warwick  Deep- 
ing, one  is  left  with  an  exhilaration  at  the 
loveliness  of  nature  that  Freeman,  consid- 
ering the  purpose  of  his  novel,  takes  pains 
to  show  but  sparingly.  He  paints  the  man 
with  the  hoe  in  prose  as  Markham  has 
painted  him  in  poetry.  Those  who  like  to 
compare  books  will  read  Deeping's  Dooms- 


day before  or  after  Joseph  and  His  Breth- 
ren. In  Doomsday  people  escape  to  the  soil; 
in  Joseph  and  His  Brethren  the  tillers  know 
no  escape  from  the  soil,  and  only  women 
and  youth  are  rebellious. 

The  book  is  published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  1929.  A  choice  of  the  Book-of- 
the-Month-Club.  372  pages. 

— LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


An  Experiment  in  Interest 

<<ANYTHING   that   should   be   tau8ht  to 
children    can    be    made    interesting." 

Most  people  believe  that.  The  manner,  the 
method  of  securing  interest  is  often  left  for 
the  teacher  to  originate.  An  ingenious  ex- 
periment, the  combined  work  of  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  an  artist, 
formerly  a  supervisor  of  drawing  in  New 
York,  is  now  provided  for  children  of  the 
fourth  grade  in  the  California  schools. 

Under  the  engaging  title,  "Cubby  Bears  in 
California,"  Rimes  by  Julia  W.  De  Count 
and  George  Kyte,  Rand  McNally  &  Com- 
pany, the  collaborators  have  given  a  view 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  State,  not  a  bird's  eye 
but  a  cub's  eye  view  of  the  whole  state, 
its  physical  features,  its  products  (  its  won- 
ders from  Mount  Lassen  in  •  eruption  to 
Yosemite  Valley.  The  cubs  in  their  travels 
climb  Mount  Lowe  and  look  through  the 
telescope;  in  San  Diego  they  recall  that 

"Here  the  great  Cabrillo  sailed 

Upon  these  waters  blue, 
And  first  saw  California 

In  fifteen  forty-two." 

The  early  explorations,  the  Missions, 
Colton  Hall  at  Monterey,  the  first  state 
capitol  building,  the  coming  of  Fremont, 
catch  the  attention  of  the  indefatigable  cubs 
as  they  travel  over  California.  They  visit 
the  Sierras  for  winter  sports.  They  make 
a  special  expedition  to  see  the  citrus  groves 
of  the  South.  They  set  out  to  know  Cali- 
fornia, and  they  learn  its  dependence  upon 
its  forests  and  the  necessity  of  protecting 
them  from  fire.  The  190  pages  in  large 
print,  easy  verse  in  which  the  cubs  have  a 
very  jolly  time  with  plenty  of  good  things 
to  eat  as  they  travel — will  be  devoured  by 
many  little  readers.  The  illustrations  are 
delightful,  many  full-page  line  drawings 
with  smaller  pictures  scattered  enticingly 
throughout  the  text. 

A  letter  from  "Uncle  Bruin's  home"  gives 
suggestions  for  product  maps  and  other 
helpful  devices  for  getting  acquainted  with 
the  map.  An  excellent  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy of  California  for  teachers  and  an- 
other for  children  concludes  this  very  orig- 
inal and  attractive  book.  In  "Cubby  Bears 
of  California,"  the  joint  authors  have  put 
out  one  of  the  most  scientific  texts  yet  pro- 
duced for  younger  children  without  obtrud- 
ing the  fact  upon  the  little  readers. 

— LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


Mark  Twain;  New  Anecdotes, 
Jokes  and  Stories 

P  HIS  book  is  a  selection  of  the  best 
anecdotes  on  the  famous  American  hu- 
morist which  the  Mark  Twain  Society  re- 
ceived in  its  second  annual  contest.  Most 
of  the  anecdotes  and  stories  have  never  ap- 
peared in  print  before.  There  is  a  frontis- 
piece which  shows  how  S.  L.  Clemens 
looked  when  he  was  in  Nevada  in  1862. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Mark  Twain 
Society,  1929. 

The  first  anecdote  in  the  book  is  the  prize- 
winner. It  deals  with  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  Mark  Twain  was  visiting  in 
Washington  during  the  time  Mr.  Melville 
Fuller  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  'A  little  girl  seeing 
Mark  on  the  street,  and  mistaking  him  for 
the  Chief  Justice,  whom  he  somewhat  re- 
sembled, approached  him  eagerly  and  said: 
"Oh,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  won't  you 
please  write  something  for  me  in  my  auto- 
graph album?"  "With  pleasure,"  Mark  re- 
plied instantly.  Taking  the  book  she  handed 
him  he  wrote,  "It's  glorious  to  be  full  but 
its  heavenly  to  be  Fuller."  Signing  his 
name  he  walked  away  without  further  com- 
ment leaving  her  to  discover  later  the 
treasure  she  had  unknowingly  secured. 
This  story  was  submitted  by  John  M.  Dai- 
lam,  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many  amusing  anecdotes,  each 
illustrating  in  a  different  way  Mark  Twain's 
amazing  wit  and  humor.  The  following  is 
typical.  Mark  Twain  met  a  friend  at  the 
races  one  day  in  England.  The  friend  told 
Clemens  that  he  was  broke  and  that  he 
wished  Clemens  would  buy  him  a  ticket 
back  to  London.  "Well,"  Mark  said,  "I'm 
nearly  broke  myself,  but  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  will  do.  You  can  get  under  my  seat  and 
I'll  hide  you  with  my  legs."  The  friend 
agreed  to  this.  Then  Mark  Twain  went 
down  to  the  ticket  office  and  bought  two 
tickets.  When  the  train  pulled  out  his 
friend  was  safely  under  the  seat.  As  usual, 
about  half  way,  the  inspector  came  around 
for  the  tickets.  Mark  Twain  gave  him 
two.  The  inspector  said,  "Where  is  the 
other  one."  Tapping  his  head  and  saying 
in  a  loud  voice,  "That  is  my  friend's  ticket! 
He  is  a  little  eccentric  and  likes  to  ride 
under  the  seat!"  This  story  was  submitted 
by  James  Hood  of  Vancouver. 

Another  contestant  submitted  a  memory 
which  Clemens  had  of  his  stay  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: "I  remember  a  certain  day  in  San 
Francisco,  when  if  I  hadn't  picked  up  a 
dime  that.  I  found  lying  in  the  street,  I 
should  have  asked  some  one  for  a  quarter. 
Only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  and  I'd  have 
been  a  beggar.  The  dime  saved  me,  and  I 
have  never  begged — never." 

E.  J.  Gammons  of  California  submits  the 
following:  "While  Mark  Twain  was  on  a 
visit  to  Boston  one  time,  he  was  the  guest 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Safety 


.in  Investment 


EVERY  banker  who  lives 
up  to  the  high  traditions 
of  his  profession  will  advise 
his  clients  to  look  for  safety 
in  investment  before  any 
other  element.  As  a  help  to 
all  who  are  interested  in 
studying  the  principles  of 
sound  investment,  S.  W. 
Straus  &  Co.  have  prepared 
an  interesting,  easy-to-un- 
derstand  booklet  "How  To 
Invest  Money."  Every  per- 
son seriously  concerned  in 
safeguarding  his  future 
should  own  a  copy  of  this 
booklet.  It  will  be  sent  you 
without  charge. 

Write  for  Booklet  L-1030 


S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 


Investment   Securities 

Established  in  1882 


Incorporated 


STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
565   Fifth  Avenue   at  46th   Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

Michigan    Ave.    at    Jackson    Blvd. 

Chicago 

-ESTABLISHED  IN 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME  TO 
BUY  BONDS 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
ways  carry  a   relatively  higher  interest 
rate  than  those  known  to  be  sound.   The 
best  issues  of  bonds,  therefore,  carry  con- 
servative interest  rates. 

There  is  but  one  general  element  of 
speculative  appeal  involved  in  soundly 
secured  bonds,  the  degree  of  advantage 
to  the  investor  represented  by  the  yield. 
At  a  time  when  money  can  currently  be 
safely  invested  at  no  more  than  5  per 
cent,  a  bond  carrying  a  5^2  per  cent 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


LEAGUE    OF    WESTERN    WRITERS 

Minutes  of  the  Business  Sessions,  Oct.  18, 

AS  ANNOUNCED  in  the  program  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  League  of 
Western  Writers  at  San  Francisco,  October 
16-19,  1929,  the  first  business  session  met 
at  11  A.  M.,  October  18,  in  the  Gothic  room 
of  the  Hotel  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  election 
of  officers  was  the  special  order  of  business 
scheduled  for  this  meeting,  but  on  request 
of  the  nominating  committee,  the  matter 
was  put  over  until  the  final  business  session. 

The  president  reported  the  formation,  dur- 
ing the  year,  of  several  branch  leagues.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  where  five  or  more 
members  so  elect,  they  may  associate  them- 
selves together  as  a  branch  and  ask  for 
affiliation.  Those  so  applying  were  the  Se- 
attle Branch,  Tacoma  Branch,  Los  Angeles 
Branch.  Berkeley  Branch,  and  the  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Branch.  As  matters  of  this  kind  must 
be  passed  upon  by  the  advisory  board,  the 
president  had  sought  from  the  members  of 
the  board,  authority  to  authorize  these 
branches  to  proceed  with  their  organization 
with  the  understanding  that  at  the  annual 
meeting,  requests  for  affiliation  would  be 
brought  forward  for  ratification.  He  reported 
that  such  ratification  had  been  authorized 
at  the  joint  session  of  the  advisory  board 
and  executive  committee  in  session  at  10:30 
A.  M.,  October  16,  as  per  announcement  in 
the  printed  program.  On  motion  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  board  was  given  further  endorse- 
ment by  the  business  session. 

The  president  then  gave  a  brief  resume  of 
the  work  of  the  year  and  offered  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  future  policies.  Discus- 
sion was  participated  in  by  several  mem- 
bers. Meeting  adjourned  until  8:00  P.  M. 
the  same  day. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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.Books  and  Writers 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


of  the  late  William  Dean  Howells  along 
with  Bret  Harte  and  other  literary  celebri- 
ties of  the  day. 

At  the  supper,  when  Mr.  Howells  was 
carving  the  duck,  his  knife  slipped  and  the 
bird  rolled  off  the  platter  under  the  table. 
There  was  some  commotion  as  the  host  said, 
can't  locate  the  duck  and  here  comes  the 

c«t." 

"That's  all   right,"  Twain  drawled.    "I've 
got  my  foot  on  the  duck." 

— CYRIL  CLEMENS. 


B 


Joaquin  Miller  and  His  Other  Self 

OOKS  of  biography  and  of  personal 
reminiscence  there  are  in  plenty — many 
poor,  some  good,  a  few  markedly  superior 
in  spots  sprinkled  with  passages  dull  or  drab. 
Refreshing  it  is  to  find  a  volume  biographi- 
cal in  nature  with  charm  and  holding  power 
and  literary  flavor;  and  at  the  same  time 
true  to  fact  without  that  tiresome  detail  that 
makes  of  reading  a  task  rather  than  a  recre- 
ation. Such  a  book  is  Harr  Wagner's  "Joa- 
quin Miller  and  His  Other  Self," — a  volume 
which  in  the  first  paragraph  of  its  introduc- 
tion captivates  the  imagination,  adds  with 
each  succeeding  chapter  new  enjoyment  and 
carries  the  reader  with  sustained  interest 
to  the  close. 

True  it  is  that  in  this  biography  of  Joa- 
quin, Wagner  gives,  as  he  says,  "the  human 
and  unconventional  side  of  this  man."  Wag- 
ner does  more  than  this:  he  gives  this  human 
side  in  a  human  way.  Granting  that  the 
author's  quarter  century  of  intimate  personal 
friendship  and  business  contacts  with  Joaquin 
Miller  opened  avenues  for  reminiscence  and 
word  pictures  and  critical  estimates  avail- 
able to  no  other  person.  The  charm  of  the 
book  lies,  however,  not  merely  in  what  the 
author  says  but  as  well  in  the  manner  of  the 
saying.  Only  a  personality  as  human,  as 
sympathetic,  as  innately  poetic,  with  love  of 
nature  and  deep  literary  convictions  and 
tendencies  as  possessed  by  Joaquin  himself, 
could  write  as  Wagner  has  written. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  "Joaquin's" 
birth  name  was  not  "Heine"  but  "Hiener," 
given  him  by  his  mother.  It  is  of  record  that 
for  the  "Cincinnatus  Hiener,"  the  poet,  on 
the  urge  of  his  friend  Ina  Coolbrith,  agreed 
to  substitute  the  more  picturesque  name 
"Joaquin,"  which  fitted  to  advantage  his 
compelling  costume  and  personality,  particu- 
larly in  his  European  and  Eastern  contacts 
and  when  he  appeared  on  the  public  plat- 
form. 

The  several  chapters  of  the  book  treat  of 
outstanding  epochs  in  the  life  of  Joaquin 
Miller, — his  trip  from  Indiana  as  a  young 
boy  with  his  parents  across  the  plains  in  a 
covered  wagon;  thrilling  adventures  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  states;  later  European  travels; 
life  in  New  York  and  the  National  Capital; 


and  subsequent  experiences  in  Alaska  and 
China  and  on  the  lecture  platform.  There 
are  intimate  touches  relative  to  his  life  at 
"The  Heights,"  his  home  for  many  years 
near  Oakland,  California,  that  bring  out  the 
varied  character  of  the  man.  The  chapter  on 
"Women"  is  a  treatment  so  striking  and  so 
adroitly  sketched  as  to  leave  the  reader 
with  an  impression  of  the  unusual  ability  of 
the  author  second  only  to  the  realization  of 
the  unconventional  qualities  of  the  pictur- 
esque "Poet  of  the  Sierras."  It  is  in  this 
chapter,  especially,  that  we  find  justification 
for  Mr.  Wagner's  characterization  of  Joa- 
quin Miller  as  a  man  with  a  "dual  person- 
ality." 

The  text  of  the  book  throughout  is  enliv- 
ened and  enriched  by  anecdote,  scene  and 
circumstance  of  the  author's  personal  knowl- 
edge and  observation.  Joaquin  was  egotis- 
tical, but,  says  Wagner,  his  ego  "was  not 
intrusive,  but  presented  with  a  childlike  sim- 
plicity." He  saw  beauty  in  nature, — "A 
brother's  soul  in  some  sweet  bird,  a  sister's 
spirit  in  a  rose."  In  writing  he  chose  the 
simple  word  and  unadorned  phrasing.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
American  life,  both  in  features  and  dress. 
He  possessed  an  almost  unexcelled  gift  of 
song. 

One  section  of  the  book  alone  furnishes 
adequate  warrant  for  its  publication — that 
given  over  to  an  analysis  of  the  writings  of 
the  gifted  poet.  Let  no  one  for  a  moment 
assume  that  the  fame  of  Joaquin  Miller  rests 
alone  upon  his  "Columbus,'  'great  as  is  that 
poem ;  rated  by  some  critics  as  a  worthy 
rival  of  Gray's  "Elegy."  The  word  pictures 
given  by  Joaquin  have  seldom  been  equaled. 
Columbus  stands  face  forward  upon  the  deck 
of  his  diminutive  craft,  as  "Behind  him  lay 
the  gray  Azores."  The  poem  finds  climax 
in  the  discoverer's  contribution  to  the  world 
he  had  gained,  in  giving  "Its  grandest  les- 
son, 'On  sail  on.'  " 

Other  poems,  many  of  them  are  powerful 
and  gripping.  In  the  lines  of  the  poem  be- 
ginning: 

"In  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ill 
I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still ;" 

there  is  reason  for  placing  Miller  amongst 
the  poetic  great  and  in  the  philosophers' 
hall  of  fame.  His  poem,  "The  Passing  of 
Tennyson,"  says  Mr.  Wagner,  "is  perhaps 
the  best  illustration  of  his  divine  gift  of 
poetry."  Joaquin  himself  placed  "The  Mis- 
souri" as  his  greatest  poem.  Several  volumes 
are  to  his  credit, — "Songs  of  the  Sierras," 
"Songs  of  the  Southlands,"  "Autobiography 
and  Favorite  Poems,"  and  others. 

Throughout  the  book  there  are  ample  ex- 
cerpts from  the  writings  of  the  poet.  The 
author's  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and 


women  of  letters  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, contemporary  with  Miller,  and  hii 
journeyings  with  the  poet  up  and  down  the 
land,  permit  of  drawing  into  the  picture 
numerous  sidelights  that  make  of  the  com- 
pleted volume  a  mosaic  and  symposium  of 
artistic  and  literary  value.  Much  that  is  said 
of  the  life  and  experiences  of  Joaquin  would 
be  forever  lost  but  for  its  setting  down  by 
Mr.  Wagner.  The  contacts,  opinions  and 
letters  from  outside  sources  lend  richness 
and  fullness  to  the  theme.  There  is  no 
"choppiness,"  no  digression,  but  always  the 
story  absorbs  these  illuminating  tributary 
streams  when,  returning  to  the  central  cur- 
rent, it  sweeps  on  to  its  close  in  the  poet's 
passing. 

"Joaquin's  death,"  says  Mr.  Wagner, 
"marked  the  passing  out  of  the  last  of  the 
great  poets  who  were  in  the  group  of  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Whitman,  Longfellow  and  Bret 
Harte."  His  death  "was  the  falling  of  a  leaf 
from  a  tree  before  its  time." 

In  addition  to  an  Introduction  that  is  as 
a  beckoning  door  opening  upon  a  vista  of 
rare  literary  flavor,  there  is  a  splendid 
Bibliography  and  a  score  of  photographs, 
historically  valuable,  of  the  poet  and  scenes 
in  his  life.  The  350  pages  compose  a  volume 
of  beautiful  type  faces  and  attractive  jacket 
that  does  credit  to  the  artistic  and  mechani- 
cal skill  of  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  The  limited 
edition  at  five  dollars  will  be  eagerly  sought 
by  the  admirers  of  Joaquin,  by  libraries  and 
book  collectors  and  by  critics  and  lovers  of 
the  best  in  poetry  generally.  The  entire  first 
printing  is  autographed  and  numbered. 
There  is  as  well  a  de  luxe  edition  at  ten 
dollars  the  copy. 

To  Harr  Wagner  the  Pacific  Coast  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  unselfish  devotion  and 
untiring  labors,  not  alone  in  this  masterful 
latest  contribution,  but  as  well  for  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  preserve  and  keep  alive  for 
the  men  and  women  of  the  future  the  record 
of  physical  accomplishment  and  literary 
achievement  without  which  the  history  of 
the  West  can  not  be  written. 

ARTHUR  H.   CHAMBERLAIN. 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME  TO 
BUY  BONDS 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 
interest  rate  will  sell  for  more  than  will 
be  offered  for  it  when  current  invest- 
ments yield  6  per  cent.  The  graph  shown 
on  page  13  illustrates  the  relationship 
between  money  rates  and  bond  prices. 
At  the  present  time  interest  rates  for 
money  loaned  for  fixed  periods,  show  a 
tendency  toward  reduction.  If  history 
proves  anything  in  this  respect,  bond 
prices  will  advance.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  said  many  months  ago, 
"Now  is  a  good  time  to  buy  bonds." 
That  is  just  as  good  and  even  better 
advice  now. 
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LEAGUE  OF  WESTERN  WRITERS 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

THE  second  business  session  of  the 
League  convened  as  per  schedule  at  8:00 
P.  M.,  October  IS,  in  the  Gothic  room.  Hotel 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  President  Arthur  H. 
Chamberlain  in  the  chair.  Roll  call  by  Mabel 
It  was  stated  that  no  formal  minutes  of 
the  previous  annual  meeting  at  Portland 
were  on  file.  The  president  reported  the 
election  at  Portland  last  year  of  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Sullivan  of  San  Francisco,  as  secretary. 
Such  election  being  in  her  absence  from 
the  meeting.  Subsequently  Miss  Sullivan 
was  in  New  York  for  several  months  and 
in  this  emergency,  Mabel  Moffitt.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Overland  Monthly,  agreed  to 
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accept     the     temporary     secretary-treasurer- 
ship   of  the  League. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  report 
of  the  secretary-treasurer.  On  motion  duly 
seconded  and  carried,  the  report  was  ap- 
proved and  a  vote  of  thanks  offered  on  be- 
half of  the  secretary-treasurer  for  her  untir- 
ing work  in  the  interests  of  the  League. 
The  secretary  then  requested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  on  audit.  Named  to 
this  committee  were  Harry  Noyes  Pratt  and 
Margaret  E.  Watts. 

The  secretary  being  called  from  the  meet- 
ing. Captain  Lilian  Lindley  was  seated  to 
serve  as  secretary  pro  tern.  Next  in  order 
was  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee, 
Mr.  Harr  Wagner,  chairman.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  being  Major  L.  Bullock- 
Webster,  Captain  Lilian  Lindley  and  Ben  F. 
Field.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  then 
presenting  the  name  of  Miss  Ethel  Cotton 
of  San  Francisco  as  president,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Harry  Xoyes  Pratt  of  Berkeley  as  sec- 
retary. Other  nominations  were  Colonel  E. 
Hofer.  president  emeritus,  the  president  in- 
cumbent ;  Dr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  honorary  president.  For  first 
vice-president,  Ben  Field  ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Frank  Richardson  Pierce ;  third  vice- 
president.  H.  G.  Merriam.  For  members  of 
the  executive  committee:  Arizona,  Dr.  D. 
Maitland  Bushby ;  California,  T.  Earle  Par- 
doe;  Canada,  Major  L.  Bullock-Webster ; 
Colorado,  Clem  Yore ;  Idaho.  Ernest  A. 
Ayers.  (who  had  served  during  the  last  few 
months  on  removal  of  Reginald  C.  Barker 
to  Los  Angeles)  ;  Mexico,  Dr.  Lev!  B.  Sal- 
mons; Montana,  Frank  B.  Linderman  ;  New 
Mexico.  Witter  Bynner  ;  Oregon,  Ernest  Hay- 
cox  ;  Washington,  Muriel  A.  Wanamaker. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the 
secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  the  unan- 
imous vote  for  those  whose  names  had  been 
submitted  for  the  several  positions.  The  bal- 
lot being  so  cast,  the  chair  declared  them 
elected. 

On  motion,  the  advisory  board,  to  be  later 
appointed  by  the  incoming  president,  was 
authorized  to  make  such  appointments  as 
were  necessary,  these  to  include  representa- 
tives from  Alaska,  Nevada,  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, and  Utah.  The  appointment  of  a  critic 
was  also  left  in  the  hands  of  the  advisory 
board. 

As  provided  in  the  Constitution,  the  offices 
of  secretary,  treasurer,  and  librarian,  or  any 
two  of  them,  may  be  combined  and  vest  in 
one  person.  On  motion.  Harry  Noyes  Pratt 
was  declared  elected  secretary-treasurer, 
with  authority  to  appoint  the  librarian. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  Ben  F. 
Field,  chairman,  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
retiring  president  and  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee submitted  the  following: 

Resolved  that  the  League  of  Western  Wri- 
ters at  its  third  annual  convention  express 
hearty  appreciation  for  the  far  reaching  and 
constructive  work  given  to  the  League  by 
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President  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  during  1 
incumbency. 

Before  permitting  this  resolution  to 
voted  upon  and  carried  in  its  final  form,  t 
president  stated  he  did  so  only  with  t 
understanding  that  it  applied  as  well 
those  without  whose  assistance  the  work 
the  year  could  not  have  been  brought  to 
sucessful  conclusion.  This  list  included  mer 
bers  of  the  advisory  board  and  executi 
committee.  He  mentioned  in  this  connectii 
especially,  Mabel  Moffitt,  who  at  person 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money  had  devoti 
several  months  to  the  League  ;  Mrs.  Edm 
Aiken,  Mrs.  Frank  K.  Mott,  Harr  Wagne 
and  Ben  F.  Field  of  the  advisory  boarc 
Senator  James  D.  Phelan  ;  Harry  Noyi 
Pratt;  the  California  Writers'  Club,  the  Si 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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WASHINGTON  IN  THE  90's 
(Continued  frani  I'nt/e21) 

JOSEPH 

McKENNA 

Attorney 

General  in 

President 

McKinley's 

Cabinet. 

As  Congressman, 

United  States 

Circuit  Judge, 

Cabinet  Officer, 

and  Justice 

of  the 

Supreme  Court, 

he  discharged 

every  duty 

with 
signal  industry, 

ability, 

and  devotion 

to  his  country. 

...  to  which  I  wish  I  might  add 
the  words  that  are  forever  inscribed 
in  my  own  heart:  "The  best  of 
fathers." 


The  State  of  Mind 

(The  Day  After  the  Big  Crash) 
BY  TREBOR  SELIO 


CITIZEN:      "This     stock     market 
crash    is    a    terrible    thing.     My    poor    old 
father  is  utterly  ruined,  and  at  his  age,  it  is 
a  tragedy." 

Second  Citizen:  "What  was  he  speculating 
in?" 

First  Citizen:  "Oh,  he  was  not  speculat- 
ing. He  is  a  very  old  and  feeble  man,  not 
able  to  transact  business  at  all.  He  owned 
some  A-and-Z  Corporation  stock,  bought  it 
several  years  ago  when  it  was  first  issued. 
He  invested  $10,000  in  it  when  he  sold  out 
his  grocery  business  and  retired.  He  has 
been  living  on  the  income,  gets  about  $2,000 
a  year  from  it  now.  It  has  been  run  up 
during  the  last  three  years  to  a  high  figure. 
Two  weeks  or  so  ago  he  could  have  sold  it 
for  $100,000.  Today  he  could  not  get  $5,000 
for  it  if  he  could  sell  it  at  all." 

Second  Citizen:  "Why  should  he  want  to 
sell  today?" 

First  Citizen:  "He  don't  want  to  sell,  but 
he  probably  couldn't  if  he  wanted  to,  and 
if  he  did  he  would  lose  over  $95,000,  all  he 
has  in  the  world.  At  his  time  of  life  that 
sort  of  thing  is  a  tragedy.'' 

Second   Citizen:    "Has   the  company  gone 

broke?" 

First  Citizen:  "Oh,  no.  It  is  going  strong, 
doing  a  fine  business,  making  money,  pay- 
ing dividends." 


Second  Citizen:  "Sounds  to  me  as  though 
your  father  is  very  fortunate.  He  is  getting 
$2,000  a  year  income  on  a  $10,000  invest- 
ment, and  I  call  that  a  darn  good  yield. 
The  company  is  going  right  along  and  he 
is  likely  to  keep  on  getting  that  sort  of 
dividend.  He  didn't  buy  it  for  a  speculation, 
you  say,  but  for  income — and  he  is  getting 
that.  I  don't  see  what  you  are  worrying 
about." 

First  Citizen:  "But  don't  you  see,  a  few 
days  ago  it  was  worth  ..." 

Second  Citizen  (interrupting)  :  "Yes,  yes, 
I  know,  he  might  have  sold  the  stock  for 
$90,000  profit,  maybe;  but  he  didn't.  There- 
fore, he  never  had  the  $90,000  to  lose  and 
didn't  lose  it.  He  might  lose  $5,000  if  he 
sold  now  but  he  don't  want  to  sell  and  don't 
have  to  sell,  so  he  is  not  losing  even  the 
$5,000.  He  has  lost  nothing  at  all,  and  he 
has  the  income,  a  very  handsome  income,  and 
that  is  what  he  bought  in  the  first  place 
and  the  only  thing  he  has  ever  really  had. 
What's  the  matter,  anyhow?" 

First  Citizen:  "It's  terrible,  that's  what  it 
is,  horrible.  Last  week  that  stock  was  quoted 
at  $100,000  and  now  he  couldn't  sell  it  for 
$5,000 — $95,000  wiped  out  in  a  few  hours, 
all  he  has  in  the  world.  At  his  time  of  life 
a  thing  like  that  is  an  awful  tragedy." 

Second  Citizen:  "Vanity,  Bubbles  and 
Hallucinations!  The  most  powerful  state  in 
the  Union  is  the  State  of  Mind." 
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(Continued  frn/ii  Page  17) 
The  meetings  climaxed  with  a  bar- 
becue-picnic on  the  final  afternoon  at 
"Montalvo"  (Saratoga),  the  country 
estate  of  Senator  James  D.  Phelan. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  members 
and  friends  of  the  League  participated  in 
the  hospitalities  of  Senator  Phelan. 
Following  the  luncheon,  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  open  air  theater  where 
the  Senator,  on  request,  made  brief  ad- 
dress, ami  a  splendid  musical  program 
was  presented  under  the  direction  of 
Helena  Munn  Redewill.  The  musical 
numbers  included  a  violin  group  by 
Mafalda  Guaraldi,  accompanied  by 
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Helena  Munn  Redewill ;  a  group  of 
Spanish  songs  in  costume  by  Grace  Boles 
Hedge,  accompanied  by  Francisca  Val- 
lejo ;  a  group  of  Russian  numbers  in  cos- 
tume, illustrated  with  original  poems, 
were  given  by  request,  by  Helena  Munn 
Redewill.  Chairman  Chamberlain  called 
upon  the  incoming  President  and  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Ethel  Cotton  and  Harry 
Noyes  Pratt,  who  spoke  briefly,  and  Ben 
Field  and  Harr  Wagner.  Major  L. 


Bullock-Webster  gave  a  reading  of  Al- 
fred Noyes'  "The  Highwaymen." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  entire  convention  was  an  exhibit 
of  books  by  Western  writers  and  books 
with  a  Western  locale,  these  to  be  used 
as  a  nucleus  of  a  permanent  library  to 
be  established  by  the  League.  A  num- 
ber of  San  Francisco  publishing  houses 
and  booksellers  likewise  displayed  select- 
ed volumes. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 
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quoia    Club,    and    various    branches    of    the 
League    of    American    Pen   women. 

The  retiring  president  mentioned  the  ex- 
cellent work  accomplished  during  the  two 
previous  years  of  the  League's  existence 
with  Colonel  E.  Hofer  as  president,  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  displayed  by  lead- 
ers in  the  Northwest  where  the  League  was 
organized  and  the  previous  meetings  held. 
He  stated  that  the  work  under  his  adminis- 
tration had  been  devoted  largely  to  inten- 
sive organization,  to  crystallizing  of  policies, 
and  to  making  the  the  League  and  its  work 
known  throughout  the  territory.  Owing  to 
lack  of  finance  in  the  League  treasury,  the 
stenographic  and  clerical  work  had  been 
contributed  by  the  president.  Senator  Phelan 
had  graciously  placed  a  room  at  the  disposal 
of  the  League.  In  making  recommendations 
the  following  points  were  emphasized: 

First.  In  serving  as  a  clearing  house,  the 
League  need  not  overlap  or  duplicate  other 
organizations ;  but  through  more  definite 
plans  of  affiliation,  not  merely  of  branch 
leagues,  but  of  independent  literary  socie- 
ties and  groups,  the  greatest  good  might  be 
accomplished. 

Second.  There  should  be  built  up  a  depart- 
ment of  criticism  to  which  could  be  sub- 
mitted manuscripts,  stories,  verse,  etc.,  this 
for  the  benefit  not  merely  of  inexperienced 
writers,  but  as  well  of  more  seasoned  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 

Third.  A  placement  bureau  or  agency  is 
required  in  order  to  bring  the  product  of  the 
members  more  readily  to  the  attention  of 
possible  publishers. 

Fourth.  Further  developments  are  neces- 
sary looking  toward  the  publication  on  this 
coast  of  much  material  which  now  must  be 
submitted  to  Eastern  houses. 

Fifth.  The  permanent  library  has  justified 
itself  in  its  beginnings  through  the  Exhibit 
of  books  by  members.  Deep  interest  has 
been  manifest  by  both  authors  and  publish- 
ers. Under  authority  of  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Ben  Field,  the  secretary.  Mabel  Moffitt  had 
catalogued  and  shelved  a  goodly  number  of 
volumes.  These  were  shown  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  permanent  library,  which  the  presi- 
dent advised  should  be  built  up  and  given 
a  permanent  home. 

Finally.  The  president  brought  out  clearly 
the  fact  that  the  League  had  now  reached 
the  point  where  it  should  work  under  a 
Charter  as  a  corporate  body  with  a  board 
of  directors.  An  incorporated  body  will  more 
readily  merit  the  confidence  and  support  not 
merely  of  potential  members,  but  of  those 
patrons  of  the  creative  arts  who  may  be 
desirous  of  supporting  financially  the  work 
of  the  League.  The  League  should  then  be 
located  in  permanent  quarters,  although  the 
meetings  should  be  held  each  year  at  such 
geographic  point  as  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  its  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Field,  there  was  unan- 
imous voice  that  the  League  of  Western 
Writers  incorporate  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. The  retiring  president  was  requested 
to  proceed  in  the  direction  indicated  and 
given  full  power  so  to  do.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams were  presented  from  a  number  of 
League  members  and  others  who  were  un- 
able to  be  present.  There  was  enthusiastic 
approval  given  the  suggestion  of  the  presi- 
dent, resulting  in  the  election  to  honorary 
membership  in  the  League,  of  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  and  James  D.  Phelan. 

Invitations  for  place  of  meeting  of  the 
1930  convention  were  presented  from  Den- 
ver, Pasadena,  and  Victoria,  B.  C.  Major  L. 
Bullock-Webster  spoke  in  the  interest  of  the 


latter  city.  Mr.  Ben  Field  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  future  meeting  of  the  League 
might  be  held  In  Los  Angeles.  On  motion 
duly  made  and  carried,  decision  as  to  place 
for  the  1930  meeting  was  left  with  the 
advisory  board.  Meeting  adjourned. 

MABEL    MOFFITT,    Secretary 
CAPTAIN    LILIAN    LINDLEY, 

Secretary,  pro  tern. 


Of  Interest  to  All  Writers  of  Verse 
A  FTER  all  the  changes  which  verse  has 
undergone  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  it  is 
interesting  to  open  such  a  book  as  Clement 
Wood's  The  Craft  of  Poetry.  Here  the 
author,  himself  a  poet  and  still  an  adherent 
to  the  older  forms  of  verse,  insists  that  "the 
language  of  the  age  is  the  language  of 
poetry,  or  rather,  the  languages  of  the  age." 
He  quotes  with  approval  from  John  Living- 
ston Lowes'  Convention  and  Revolt  in 
Poetry: 

"The  very  greatest  effects  of  poetry  are 
often  produced  without  the  use  of  a  single 
word  that  might  not  be  employed  in  ordin- 
ary speech." 

Here  is  the  book  for  your  friend  who 
remarks: 

"I've     done     some     things — oh,     some 
little  time   ago.    The   editors  won't  take 
them   because   I've   used   t/iee  and   t/iou, 
ere  and  morn.   What  can  I  find  that  will 
help   me — show   me   how   to   remove  the 
inversions  and  outworn  poetic  diction?" 
Clement   Wood    apologizes   for   blanketing 
all    his   objections   to   these   forms   upon   one 
author.     He    has    chosen    one    who    is   great 
enough  to   bear  the  ordeal.    Writers  of  the 
older    forms    and    of    free    verse    will    alike 
gain    from   this    really    rich    and    suggestive 
book. 

The  Craft  of  Poetry  comprises  five  chap- 
ters, or  books  (as  the  author  calls  them  in 
the  classic  phrase  against  which  he  warns 
writers)  :  Poetry  in  Human  Life,  The  Tech- 
nique of  Versification,  The  Kinds  of  Poetry, 
Formal,  Light  and  Humorous  Verse  and 
General  Observations.  These  are  introduced 
by  a  frank  foreword  in  which  he  tells  us 
that: 

".  .  .  the  theme  made  itself  as  the 
book  was  written.  For  not  until  I  began 
to  assemble  the  practice  of  the  living 
poets  did  the  weight  of  this  theme  mani- 
fest itself;  and  it  has  not,  as  yet,  found 
utterance  in  any  study  of  poetics.  And 
that  theme  is  the  amazing  extent  to 
which  the  poets  of  the  last  thirty  years 
have  broadened  the  technique  of 
poetry." 

And,  without  mentioning  <vers  libre  by 
name,  in  referring  to  the  extreme  in  art: 

"The    eccentrics,    always    supersensi- 
tives,   feel  the  new  spirit  first;   then,   in 
the  end,  their  aberrant  experiments   be- 
come,    in     the     hands     of     more     well- 
balanced     artists,    the    technique     of     a 
generation   or   longer,    and    permanently 
enrich  the  art  thereafter." 
It    is    proof    of    the    rapidity    with    which 
poetry  has  gone  through  its  "hour  of  pattern- 
breaking"   that   a   book   of  nearly  400   pages 
finds  space  for  so  brief  a  discussion  of  free 
verse,   or   as   the   author   calls   it,   polyrhyth- 
mic  poetry.    Walt  Whitman  receives  half  of 
the    few    pages    and    the   new    poets    a    bare 
mention    apiece.     Amy   Lowell    has   one    line 
of   praise   for   her   Nuit    Blanche,    the    poem 
that  Clement  Wood  praises  most  generously 
in  his  study,  Amy  Lowell,  (1927).    It  must, 
of   course,   be   remembered    that   the   book   is 
a    study   of   poetry,   not   of    poets, 

The  second,  The  Technique  of  I'ersifica- 
tion,  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  many 
who  desire  a  handbook  to  which  they  can 
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turn  when  polishing  their  lines.  The  disJj 
cussion  that  goes  along  with  example  will  I 
make  them  feel  that  an  instructor  and  critic! I 
stands  beside  them.  The  book  has  the  merifll 
of  clearness  and  orderly  presentation 
Readers  who  have  experimented  more  or  lesJI 
for  themselves  in  verse  will  probably  haval 
a  bone  to  pick  here  or  there  regarding  cerl 
tain  decisions.  Some  will  ask  him  to  explain 
why  he  holds  that  tcildtuood  and  c/iilJ/iooaL\ 
do  not  rhyme,  or  why,  after  Haying  properly 
such  imperfect  rhymes  as  main  and  gamiK 
hate  and  shape,  he  admits  under  assonance 
hate  and  ape,  shame  and  pain.  Of  assool 
ance,  or  vowel  rhyme,  identity  of  the  final  I 
accepted  vowel  sound,  with  dissimilarity  in' 
the  subsequent  consonants, -he  says: 

"This  is  a  device  little  used  in  Eng-  ] 
lish  verse  as  yet;  and  yet  it  offers  a  I 
diversion  from  rhyme.  It  is  obvious  I 
that  there  are  far  more  assonantal  I 
sounds  than  there  are  rhyming  sounds  I 
in  the  language  .  .  .  The  ear  can  ac-  I 
custom  itself  to  the  departure,  and  I 
many  subtle  achievements  in  the  use  of  I 
assonance  may  be  expected  from  poets  I 
of  the  future." 

In  The  Kinds  of  Poetry  more  than  half; 
the  chapter  is,  as  would  be  expected,  con* 
sidering  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  book! 
devoted  to  lyric  poetry,  largely  to  examples! 
with  suggestive  and  often  constructive  com* 
ment.  One  may  well  read  in  connection 
with  it  The  Case  of  the  Lyrical  Lyric  in 
Lionel  Stevenson's  Appraisals  of  Canadian 
Literature.  To  quote  but  a  sentence: 

"The  effectiveness  of  a  lyric,  quite  out  of 
proportion   to   the   dimensions   and    apparena 
content,    is    largely    attributable    to    the   con* 
notative    value    of    the    echoes    which    recall 
to  the   mind   indistinctly,   because   simultane-j 
ously,  the   whole   realm  of  lyric   feeling." 

Wood  says,  in  concluding  the  division  on 
the  lyric: 

"The  song,  to  be  properly  written,  i 
calls  for  a  soul-absorption  of  all  the  < 
lore  of  rhythm  and  metre  .  .  .  The  I 
whole  technical  equipment  is  not  too  j 
much  to  possess  ...  It  will  obscure  I 
itself  back  in  some  dim  reaches  of  your  I 
subconsciousness  and  from  this  hidden  I 
point  dictate  a  music  that,  if  you  are  I 
well-starred,  others  will  hail  as  high 
and  perdurable." 

Formal,   Light   and  Humorous    Verse   will 
win  for  the  book   a   place   on   many   a   shelf. 
No  matter  how  certain  one  may  be   regard* 
ing   all    allowable    variations   of  the    sonnet, 
who    can    answer    the    questions    that    arise} 
about  French  forms  of  verse?    Triolet,  ron- 
deau,  rondel  and   roundel,  rondelet,   rondeau 
redouble,    the     sestina,     the     villanelle,    the 
virelai     and    other    forms     are    given    with 
explanations   of   their   especial    requirementsJl 
Aldrich,  Bunner,   Frank   Dempster   Sherman, 
Bret    Harte,    John    Hay,    Rilev,    and    many 
more    are    commended.     Wood    is    fond    ofl 
clever     parodies.      He     quotes     from     Gelett 
Burgess    and   mentions   Oliver    Herford.     He 
quotes     generously     and     with     approbation 
from  A.  A.  Milne's   When    We   Were   Per* 
Young  and  No<w  We  Are  Six  and  appreci-1 
ates   Arthur   Guiterman. 

General  Observations  abounds  in  helpful 
suggestions  for  improving  work  already 
done,  as  well  as  for  the  marketing  of  versa 

Those   who   have    "sung   by   ear"    without 
the     aid     of    such    practical     handbooks    on 
poetics  as  for  example  Alder,  Carruth,  Gay-l 
ley,  Gummere,  will  find  here  very  practical 
aid.    The  book  is  valuable,  too,  for  the  verj* 
excellent    selections    used    as    examples. 

The  book  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and! 
Company,   and   sells  at  $3.00. 

— LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 
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MY  BELOVED 

BY  HELEN  LUKENS  GAUT 

HEN  first  we  met  Beloved,  'twas  radiant  flush  of 

morn 
In   Nature's   rock-bound   palace  where   treasures  of 

life  are  born; 

You  were  a  snow-capped  mountain,  I  was  an  Alpine  Lake, 
You  held  your  head  in  a  glory  of  sky,  while  I  was  but 
half  awake. 

I   thrilled   with  sacred   passion   as  your  shadow   touched 

my  breast 
And  I  kissed  your  purple  raiment  unfurled  o'er  my  opal 

nest; 

You  saw  my  adoration,  and  into  your  proud  stern  heart 
Surged  eloquent  rapture  of  knowing,  that  we,  of  God's 

scheme  were  a  part. 

Dawn  flamed,  declared  our  betrothal,  while  brooklets  of 

melted  snow 
Were  sparkling  pearl-clad  envoys  bearing  love  to  me  in 

their  flow. 

Within  its  crystal  confine,  my  heart  was  like  bell  at  chime, 
Ringing  clear  through  forest  primeval  in  melody  subtly 

divine. 

The  sun  flashed  high  in  the  Heaven,  deflected  its  gold 
in  my  soul, 

While  I  tossed  the  age-old  message  back  to  you  on  love- 
wrought  scroll. 

Now  centuries  pass  unheeded,  as  you  stand  protective, 
true; 

While  I,  content  in  my  opal  nest,  thank  God  that  he 
gave  me  you. 
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Behind  the  Frosted  Glass  at  Geneva 


'Author  "The  Truth  About  Korea," 


BY  CARLTON  KENDALL 
"Britain's  Colonial  Crisis,"  etc.,  and  formerly  correspondent  at  the  League  of  Nations. 


IF  YOU  want  to  un- 
derstand the  League 
of  Nations,  you 
must  go  to  Geneva  and 
,"  Count  Clauzel, 
French  representative  on 
the  Council,  said  to  me 
imc  June  afternoon  as  I 
>;it  in  his  beautiful  Louis 
XVI  office  in  Paris.  "To  read  about 
the  League  in  books ;  to  visit  it  only  dur- 
ing one  of  the  great  international  con- 
ferences is  like  trying  to  get  an  insight 
into  French  family  life  by  attending  an 
illustrated  lecture  or  by  taking  tea  at  a 
formal  Parisien  salon,"  he  continued. 
"During  the  conferences,  the  League  is 
on  display,  so  to  speak,  groomed  and  at- 
tired for  the  occasion,  like  a  hostess  at 
a  large  dinner  party.  If  you  wish  to 
observe  its  real  character,  though,  you 
must  see  it  informally  and  under  more 
intimate  conditions." 

Thus  it  was  that  a  week  later  found 
me  standing  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
"Vevey,"  as  her  white  swan-like  form 
glided  through  the  tourmaline  water  of 
Lake  Leman.  In  the  burnished  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  Mont  Blanc  glistened  in 
the  distance  while  nearer  at  hand  rose 
purple  mountains  which  subsided  into 
green  rolling  hills  and  gentle  plains 
whose  edges  dipped  into  the  clear  lake. 

Geneva,  already  enveloped  by  the  dusk 
shadows,  lay  before  us;  its  old  citadel 
alone  still  touched  by  the  sunlight.  Its 
orderly  five  and  six  story  buildings  clung 
about  the  foot  of  the  lake  in  a  genial 
friendly  manner  nearly  encircling  the 
promenade-lined  harbor  with  its  two 
miniature  white  lighthouses  on  their  re- 
spective jettys.  Even  that  first  night, 
it  impressed  me  as  an  unpretentious, 
comfortable  little  city  whose  citizens 
were  simple,  good-hearted  people  unaf- 
fected by  the  sophistications  of  modern 
civilization. 

The  League  of  Nations,  known 
locally  as  the  "Societe  des  Nations"  is, 
I  soon  discovered,  looked  upon  by  the 
citizens  of  Geneva  as  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
the  Watch  Making  Industry,  namely: 
As  one  of  the  civic  points  of  interest  and 


During  the  last  few  years  the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  turned 
toward  Geneva.  Whether  or  not  one  believes  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  the  secret  to  world  peace,  the  accompanying  article  is  most 
illuminating.  In  this  country  there  is  decided  difference  of  opinion 
among  thinking  men  and  women  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
should  become  a  party  to  the  League.  Mr.  Kendall  has  had  every 
opportunity  while  stationed  at  Geneva  to  study  conditions  there.  His 
article,  while  not  controversial,  gives  us  a  splendid  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  the  place.  He  writes  in  most  interesting  and  instructive  fashion. 

— Editor. 


as  a  fairly  large  white-collar  industry. 
Of  its  political  importance,  they  care  not 
one  whit,  so  long  as  its  activities  do  not 
embroil  their  little  country  in  war.  Of 
its  proceedings  and  discussions  they  have 
only  a  mild  curiosity  insomuch  as  these 
do  not  affect  local  business  conditions. 
When  the  ckierna  palaces  become  bor- 
ing, the  Geneva  housewives  take  their 
fancy  work  and  repair  to  the  League  As- 
sembly Hall  to  crochet  or  knit  in  rhythm 
to  the  cadence  of  the  speeches  and  "to 
see  all  the  latest  fashions"  in  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor's  gallery. 

"In  a  way  the  League  is  good  for 
Geneva,"  one  merchant  told  me,  "but 
even  as  a  white-collar  industry  it  em- 
ploys only  about  a  thousand  workers. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  compared  to  a 
Ford  Assembling  Plant  or  a  National 
Cash  Register  Company !  The  people 
permanently  employed  on  the  Secretariat 
spend  their  money  here,  but  the  Septem- 
ber Assembly  meetings  have  almost 
ruined  the  autumn  tourist  trade  for  the 
delegates  occupy  all  the  first-class  hotels 
at  what  used  to  be  the  height  of  the 
season.  Now  the  de  luxe  tourists,  who 
always  were  good  watch  and  champagne 
customers,  go  over  to  Evian,  Vevey  or 
Lausanne  when  the  early  frosts  drive 
them  from  the  high  Alpine  resorts." 

"But  surely  the  diplomats  spend  much 
money  here?"  I  inquired. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  expres- 
sively. "Alas  monsieur!  Diplomatic  sal- 
aries are  not  those  of  the  floating  Four 
Hundred." 

Thus  Geneva  citizens  express  them- 
selves freely  about  the  League's  selection 
of  their  city  as  the  site  of  its  "white- 
collar  industry."  Diplomats  to  them  are 
prospective  customers  and  nothing  more. 
One  Wednesday  market  day  I  passed  a 
covey  of  canvas  booths  set  up  in  the 


central  plaza  and  whom 
should  I  behold  but  a  Per- 
sian Prince  carefully  pick- 
ing his  way  between  rows 
of  brightly  scoured  vege- 
tables, a  diplomatic  folio 
beneath  his  arm.  As  he 
came  abreast  a  pyramid  of 
cabbages,  the  stout  peas- 
ant woman  in  charge  selected  one  from 
her  pile  and  holding  it  out  to  him  in- 
vitingly demanded  in  broken  French, 
"Buy  a  fine  red  cabbage  Monsieur,  and 
take  it  home  to  your  wife." 

Many  are  the  tales  told  at  the  League 
of  similar  incidents  experienced  by  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  while  in  Geneva. 
Perhaps  the  most  humorous  of  these  is 
the  story  of  the  two  elegant  South 
American  diplomats  who  arrived  at  the 
Gare  de  Cornavin  in  high  hats  and  full 
formal  diplomatic  clothes  and  were  mis- 
taken for  a  pair  of  traveling  jugglers 
and  sword  swallowers. 

Today,  only  an  occasional  new  cor- 
respondent will  appear  at  an  ordinary 
conference  wearing  a  high  hat  and  there 
is  a  custom  amongst  certain  members 
of  the  regular  news  service  to  lay  bets 
upon  how  many  days  he  will  "stick  it 
out"  in  the  face  of  the  Geneva  popu- 
lace's unabashed  curiosity.  Only  one 
correspondent — and  he,  incidently,  from 
mid-western  America — has  been  known 
to  date  to  brave  his  "stove-pipe"  until 
the  end  of  a  conference;  but  even  this 
exception  has  not  appreciably  affected 
the  betting  odds. 

This  simplicity  of  the  Geneva  popu- 
lace, I  soon  found,  exerted  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  personality  of  the 
League.  The  trappings  and  accessories 
of  aristocratic  diplomacy  are  strangely 
absent  at  the  League  Headquarters, 
which  is  a  plain  ex-hotel  situated  in  the 
center  of  a  park-like  garden  beside  the 
lake  shore,  a  delightfully  sunny  spot  in 
full  view  of  towering  Alpine  peaks.  "To 
maintain  a  studied  diplomatic  poise  here 
is  impossible,"  a  noted  European  diplo- 
mat told  me  one  day  while  we  were 
awaiting  the  opening  of  a  committee  ses- 
sion. "Whatever  self-inflated  opinion  a 
man  mav  have  when  he  arrives  in  Gen- 
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eva,  it  cannot  bear  up  long  under  this 
environment  of  honest  simplicity,  un- 
affected sincerity  and  the  ever-present 
realization  of  overshadowing  natural 
forces.  Look  at  those  mighty  snow- 
capped peaks,"  he  indicated  the  Mont 
Blanc  range,  "what  avails  man's  puny 
machinations  beside  such  tremendous  po- 
tential energies?  Whenever  I  come  here 
to  Geneva,  I  experience  a  sense  of  being 
isolated  from  the  world's 
petty  jealousies,  political  and 
economic  ambitions  and  I  can 
look  upon  even  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  de- 
tached objectivity." 

To  see  the  League  at  a 
great  conference  is,  I  found, 
indeed  as  Count  Clauzel  re- 
marked, "like  seeing  a  host- 
ess at  a  formal  reception." 
The  more  interesting  sub- 
committee meetings,  heralded 
to  the  world  as  "mysterious 
secret  sessions  of  vast  import- 
ance" are  not  open  to  the 
public  or  even  to  the  press. 
They  are  usually  held  in  a 
quaint  little  stone  building 
adjoining  the  main  head- 
quarters and  whose  windows  look  out 
into  the  forested  part  of  the  garden. 
The  Villa  St.  Victor  it  is  called. 

The  League's  public  sessions  are  in- 
formally formal  and  while  simpler  than 
the  proceedings  of  our  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  (for  the  League  has 
no  provision  for  franking  printed 
speeches  home  to  the  rural  constituents 
when  the  seed  allowance  gives  out)  the 
brief  discussions  are  conducted  with 
polite  dignity  and  may  well  be  compared 
to  those  of  a  formal  drawing-room.  How 
little  a  visitor  to  the  League  at  such 
times  really  sees  of  the  soul  and  heart 
of  its  organism,  I  discovered  one  day 
when,  through  a  mistake  in  my  French 
translating,  I  stumbled  into  a  secret 
session. 

The  room  in  which  this  secret  session 
was  held  was  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Villa  St.  Victor.  Its  door  bore  a  hand- 
written sign  "Sous  Commission  No.  X" 
which  owing  to  my  unfamiliarity  with 
French  script  and  the  careless  writing  of 
the  person  who  did  the  sign,  I  misin- 
terpreted for  "Tout  Commission."  The 
"Tout  Commission"  meetings  were  open 
to  the  public  and  so  I  entered  and  sat 
down  in  one  corner.  I  happened  to  be 
the  second  person  to  arrive  and  when 
the  full  sub-committee  had  assembled, 
the  doors  were  closed  and  the  meeting 
started.  It  was  not  until  it  was  under 
way,  that  I  discovered  my  mistake  and 
then  it  was  too  late  to  go  out.  From 
over  the  tree-tops  in  the  garden,  the  sun- 


light filtered  into  the  room  while 
through  the  open  windows  resounded  the 
merry  chirp  of  birds.  The  room  itself 
was  bare  of  any  decorations  which  might 
conceal  electrical  apparatus  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  plain  long  oak  table  and 
the  necessary  chairs  for  the  members  and 
their  advisors. 

The  members  included  several  of  the 
most  important  European  diplomats  and 


Morning  Comes 

BY  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 

7t/fORNING  comes  through  rustling  grove; 
A  rJ.     Her  white  arms  held  out  to  embrace; 
Her  silver-sandaled  footsteps  move 

In  dancer's  rhythm  to  the  secret  place 
If7 here  she  will  meet  her  sisters  of  the  Day ; 

A  cool  grove — tossing  their  naked  limbs  about 
In  mystic  dances  and  ethereal  play; 

Blue  jays  squall  and  magpies  join  the  shout. 
Shf  shakes  from  the  willows  shining  drops, 

Which  make  the  very  air  a  smile. 
Earth  for  a  moment,  breathless  waits  and  stops 

And  dew  lies  in  the  mullein  leaves  awhile. 


the  chairman  was  a  distinguished  vis- 
count from  the  Orient.  Discretion  pro- 
hibits my  naming  them  or  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  proceedings.  After 
the  chairman  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  someone  suggested  that  since 
everyone  present  understood  French,  if 
there  were  no  objections,  they  would 
save  time  by  dispensing  with  translating. 
This  was  agreed  upon  and  the  discus- 
sion opened.  I  knew  several  of  the  men 
present  and  had  been  chatting  with  them 
before  the  meeting  and  it  was  due  to 
this,  I  found  out  later,  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  stay — each  one  thinking  I  was 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  an  expert  tQ 
the  other. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  following  two 
hours.  Each  man  was  in  action  to  the 
full  potentiality  of  his  intellect.  The  air 
was  charged  with  psychic  electricity. 
Diplomatic  phraseology,  oratory  and 
studied  politeness  were  put  aside.  With 
a  familiarity  born  of  long  personal  con- 
tact, they  talked,  argued,  smoked,  took 
notes,  contradicted,  pointed  out  fallacies 
and  discussed  the  probable  legal,  econ- 
omic, racial,  social  and  political  reactions 
to  every  sentence  in  the  important  docu- 
ment being  framed.  The  brilliant  wit, 
the  thrilling  dynamic  vivacity,  the  keen 
alertness,  the  terrific  tension  increased 
as  the  meeting  proceeded. 

For  the  most  part,  the  chairman  puffed 
away  at  his  now-famous  pipe  in  silence, 
his  sharp  black  eyes  missing  no  move- 
ment or  gesture.  Only  when  two  or 


three   tried   to  talk  at   once  did   he 
terrupt   and   restore  order.     In    the 
casional   momentary  lulls,   the   chirp 
the  birds  sounded  outside  in  the  garc 
Over  the  tree  tops,  the  yellow  Sept( 
her  sun-light  poured  into  the  room  ui 
the  men  were  bathed  in  perspiration. 
The  discussions  were  direct  and  v 
much    to   the   point.     They    involvet 
problem  of  great  delicacy,  a  garbled  p 
sentation    of    which    in    : 
press  at  that  time  would  c 
tainly  have  led  to  wide  p 
ular  misunderstandings  pr 
ably    resulting    in    such    1 
feeling  that  further  negoi 
tions   would    have    been   i 
possible.      It    was     for    t 
reason    that    the    meetii 
were    held    behind    clo 
doors.     At    the   end    of   t 
hours,    an    agreement    \ 
reached    and    a    resoluti 
drawn    up    which    was    p 
sented  to  the  full  commit 
and  later  in  public  session 
the  Assembly  and  the  Coi 
cil,  both  of  which  had  to  p 
it  before  it  became  effecti 
During  the  entire  "sec 
meeting"  I  witnessed  nothing  that  s« 
ored  in  the  least  of  intrigue  or  eland 
tine  diplomacy,  such  as  I  have  occasic 
ally  observed  at  other  political  sessio 
elsewhere.    My  impression  upon  leavi 
this   holy  of   holies  was   of   having  w 
nessed  a  group  of  high-powered,  keen 
intelligent   men    endeavoring    to    find 
satisfactory   solution   for  a   problem  j 
fecting  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millio 
of  human  beings  differing  in  racial,  i 
ligious,  linguistic  and  cultural  traditioi 
Each  of 'them  were  clear-thinking,  pr? 
tical  specialists  and  devoid  of  any  sui 
gestion   of   maudlin   sentimentality  su< 
as  one  frequently  observes  amongst  t 
delegates  of  international  peace  gathe* 
ings. 

Not  once  during  my  months  of  re 
dence  did  I  hear  a  member  of  the  se 
retariat  discuss  pacifism.  They  were  £ 
too  busy  attending  to  their  tasks  to  e 
gage  in  idle  theorizing  about  war.  A; 
parently  what  the  League  is  trying  to  < 
is  to  perfect  a  headquarters  for  inte 
national  meetings  where  the  world 
specialists  and  statesmen  can  congrega; 
informally  and  work  out  the  fundamei' 
tal  economic,  moral,  political,  scientifi 
psychological  and  social  problems  whic 
must  be  solved  before  any  movement  t 
ward  realizing  international  peace  ar 
security  can  even  be  undertaken.  In  th 
object  lies  the  secret  of  its  growth  an 
success.  That  we  in  America  were  m 
more  cognizant  of  this  surprised  me  ui 
til,  some  months  later,  as  a  correspom 
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ent  I  attended  my  first  international  con- 
ference. Then  I  discovered  that  the 
reason  lies  in  the  blue  press  room  at  the 
end  of  the  hall.  Here,  between  sessions, 
we  gathered  to  scan  the  typewritten  bul- 
letins pinned  to  the  walls.  Some  of  us 
favored  the  League ;  some  of  us  were 
opposed  to  it — but  all  of  us  were  look- 
ing for  something  sensational  to  cable 
back.  And  what  is  there  sensational  in 
a  meeting  of  gray-bearded  scientists 
gathered  to  discuss  the  world  unifica- 
tion of  the  reckoning  of  time  or  to  con- 
sider the  international  exchange  of  in- 
formation relating  to  institutions  of 
chemical  research?  Ten  cables  confined 
to  such  discussions  and  we  would  be 
searching  a  new  job.  The  result  is  that 
out  of  every  dozen  posted  bulletins,  two 
or  three  are  selected  as  the  basis  for  the 
day's  dispatches  to  America,  irrespective 
of  the  correspondent's 
personal  inclinations  in 
the  matter;  since  the 
public  thinks  of  the 
League  primarily  in  con- 
nection with  pacificism, 
these  are  usually  the  bul- 
letins describing  the 
meetings  of  the  Disarm- 
ament Commission.  This 
commission  is  usually 
but  one  of  six  in  session 
and  its  proceedings  are 
often  of  far  less  import- 
ance than  those  of  the 
other  five — yet  to  the 
outside  world  the  future 
of  the  League  seems  to 
hang  upon  its  achieve- 
ments. 

Those  who  know  the 
inner  workings  at  Gen- 
eva, however,  realize 
that  for  the  next  few 

•ars  the  Disarmament  Commission's 
task  will  probably  consist  only  in  the 
clearing  up  of  technical  disputes  and 
the  preparation  of  statistical  reports, 
for  like  the  other  committees  it  is  pur- 
suing the  policy  of  collecting  adequate 
information  upon  its  subject  before  pre- 
senting any  definite  plan  of  action.  The 
whole  policy  of  the  League  administra- 
tion is  to  gather  facts  and  study  them 
well  before  undertaking  reforms  affect- 
ing the  life,  security  and  happiness  of 
millions  of  people  and  to  take  no  action 
rashly,  upon  theorectical  guesses  or  in 
moments  of  emotional  hysteria. 

I  found  that  aside  from  the  two 
months  when  the  Assembly  and  con- 
ferences are  in  session,  life  at  the 
League  Headquarters  is  similar  to  life 
in  any  large  corporation's  administra- 
tive offices.  There  is  the  same  business- 
family-like  atmosphere,  the  same  pride 
in  the  efficiency  and  well-being  of  the 


"concern."  The  majority  of  the  depart- 
ments open  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  by  nine  typewriters  are  click- 
ing busily,  filing  clerks  are  poring  over 
office  systems,  messenger  boys  are  hurry- 
ing along  the  hallways  with  sheaves  of 
papers  and  the  desk  telephones  are  in 
constant  use.  None  of  the  sleepy  atmos- 
phere that  typifies  the  average  political 
offices  in  Latin  countries,  none  of  the 
supercilious  pretension  which  for  cen- 
turies has  been  diplomacy's  barrier  be- 
tween its  devious  machinations  and  the 
general  public  was  in  evidence.  The 
ridiculous  flunkies  in  full-dress  livery 
that  I  found  in  the  mortuary-like  en- 
trance hall  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 
Hague  were  absent.  Thomas  Mark- 
wick,  blue-eyed,  pleasant  faced,  slight 
of  build  and  attired  in  a  plain  dark 
suit  greeted  me  each  morning  as  I 


El  Corredor  Del  Camino 

(The  Road-Runner) 

BY  WINIFRED  DAVIDSON 

\HILL  he  fled  just  now  in  noon's  ivhite  heat, 
Tired,  harried  corredor.  His  proud  crest  shines 
Like  a  blue  jewel  near  my  summer  vines 
Where  he  maintains  an  insecure  retreat. 
His  tail's  a  vibrant  slender  fan.  His  feet 
Imprint  bright  dust  with  cuneate  designs. 
'Sow  starts  he  toward  quick  death ;  perchance  divines 
His  fate  .  .  .  whom  laughing  dons  once  named,  "Small  Cheat." 

"Cheat ,    "Countryman ,"  they  called  him,  who  descends 
This  foe-filled  street  with  undefiant  strut; 

\ot  now  to  taunt  and  tease  his  erstwhile  friends 
With  brazen  chuckled,  "Tut-tut-tut  .  .  .  tut-tut!" 
Quite  voiceless  now,  wise  golden  eyes  half  shut, 

Road-runner  darts ;  so  a  bold  dynast  ends. 


passed  the  information  desk  in  the  lobby 
with  a  pleasant  English  "Good  morn- 
ing, sir." 

If  a  visitor  enters  and  has  any  defi- 
nite business  or  wishes  to  see  someone 
on  the  Secretariat,  he  is  admitted  to 
their  office  without  delay;  if  he  wants 
to  see  the  building  and  Thomas  Mark- 
wick  is  not  busy,  he  shows  them  about 
himself.  The  lobby  is  as  accessible  as 
any  hotel  lobby.  No  armed  guards,  no 
iron  grills  have  to  be  passed.  After  the 
first  week,  I  discovered  a  short  cut 
through  the  garden  entrance,  down  a 
gravel  pathway  to  a  little  gateway 
opening  onto  the  quai  and  thereafter 
unmolested  came  and  went  by  this 
"postern  gate" — a  procedure  impossible 
at  any  other  European  diplomatic  center 
I  have  visited. 

Democracy  apparently  reigns  su- 
preme, for  during  the  noon  hours  the 
typists  and  diplomats  both  freely 


strolled  about  the  gardens  or  had  coffee 
at  the  little  iron  tables  on  the  terrace 
overlooking  Lake  Geneva.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  can  one  mingle  as  freely  with 
world-famous  personalities.  Often  dur- 
ing Assembly  meetings  while  en  route 
to  my  desk  in  the  library,  1  would  pass 
Paderewski,  Ex-premier  Briand  or  the 
Prince  of  Abyssinia  chatting  quietly  in 
the  lobby.  Once  I  remember  a  meek 
little  woman  in  a  severe  gray  dress 
stopped  me  just  preceding  a  council 
meeting  and  asked  timidly,  "I  wonder 
if  you  would  mind  telling  me  where  I 
might  see  one  of  the  famous  European 
statesmen ;  I  would  so  like  to  see  one 
before  I  leave  this  afternoon."  When 
I  told  her  she  was  standing  beside  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Lord  Parmoor  and 
Sir  Eric  Drummond,  she  was  so  excited 
I  feared  she  was  about 
to  go  into  hysterics. 

Week-ends  we  spent 
mountain  climbing, boat- 
ing, fishing,  swimming 
(if  the  lake  was  not 
too  cold),  riding  or  if 
the  weather  appeared 
suitable  and  our  finances 
would  bear  the  strain, 
taking  a  two-day  trip  to 
one  of  the  nearby  re- 
sorts. Most  of  the  staff 
on  the  Secretariat  are 
young  people,  principal- 
ly university  graduates 
or  people  alive  to  art, 
literature  and  world  af- 
fairs. They  come  from 
every  nationality  and 
every  corner  of  the 
earth,  even  America  con- 
tributing its  share.  Sev- 
eral of  them  like  Cap- 
tain Huntington  Gilcrest,  have  seen 
service  in  various  armies  during  the 
war.  None  of  them  are  of  the  pallid, 
enemic  type  one  occasionally  sees  in 
sterile  government  offices.  Vigor,  youth, 
brains,  enthusiasm  is  the  dominating 
human  atmosphere.  In  every  sense  of 
the  word,  I  found  the  League  what  an 
American  business  man  calls  "A  going 
concern."  At  frequent  intervals  new 
faces  would  appear  in  the  lobby  for  a 
few  days,  keen  sharp  faces,  and  we 
would  hear  that  there  was  a  specialists' 
conference  on  or  that  some  experts  as- 
signed to  make  field  investigations  had 
come  in  to  deliver  their  reports. 

My  research  work  demanded  that  I 
make  the  library  my  headquarters  and 
here  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Florence  Wilson,  then  its  American  di- 
rector and  her  American  assistant,  Miss 
Alice  Bartlett.  The  library  had  formerly 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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The  Geographic  Environment  of  Man 
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:N  the  long  vanished 
past,  that  dim  uncer- 
tain time  called  by 
Clood  the  childhood  of  the 
world,  man  walked  with 
slow  and  faltering  step, 
guided  and  controlled  by 
the  hand  of  Nature.  He 
lived  in  direct  contact  with 
her,  his  welfare  depending 
upon  his  ability  to  use  the 
blessings  which  she  offered, 
or  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles which  she  placed  in 
his  path."* 

Today   instead  of   fearing  and   offer- 
ing  sacrifices    to   the   forces   of    nature, 
man  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  harnessed 
them  and   put  them   to  work   for  him. 
This  does  not   mean   that  the   relations 
between  man  and  his  geographic  envir- 
onment   are    less    important    now    than 
formerly.  On  the  contrary  they  are  much 
more    important.    Owing,    in    part,    to 
modern  means  of  transportation,  the 
affairs  of  individuals  and  of  nations  are 
interwoven  as  never  before.  The  effects 
of  flood,  hurricane,  blizzard,  tidal  wave, 
untimely  frost,  drought,  earthquake  are 
now  felt  far  from  their  places  of  origin. 
No    longer    is    geography    a    "descrip- 
tion   of    the    earth's    surface    and     its 
inhabitants" ;    it    is    the    study    of    the 
relations    between    human    life    and    its 
environment.     Geography     is     therefore 
one   of   the   broadest   and    most    funda- 
mental of  the  sciences,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  of  practical  value  in  every  walk 
of  life.  The  geographic  factors  of  chief 
importance  are  climate,  weather,  topog- 
raphy, soil,  rivers,  minerals,  oceans  and 
forests.    All    that    is   attempted    in    this 
article    is    the    presentation    of    illustra- 
tions of  the  influences  of  geographic  en- 
vironment on   daily   life.    Unless  other- 
wise indicated,  quotations  are  from  the 
writer's  text  book  :  "Geography — Physi- 
cal, Economic,  Regional,"  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  to  whom 
acknowledgement  is  made. 

Man    and    Climate 

"The  average  citizen  of  the  Sahara 
cannot  be  reached  by  mail,  telegraph 
nor  telephone.  Neither,  train,  -trolley, 
auto  nor  carriage  will  carry  one  to  his 
residence.  His  home  is  one  of  a  collec- 
tion of  similar  buildings  hidden  by 
groves  of  date  palms,  among  which 
narrow  paths  wind,  and  small  streams 

•Chamberlain,  James  F.,  "Geographic  En- 
vironment," Bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Geography,  Vol.  II.  No. 
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Geography  is  a  basic  science.  As  pointed  out  by  the  author 
of  the  accompanying  article,  "Neither  history  nor  the  events 
of  the  day  can  be  correctly  interpreted"  without  a  knowl- 
edge  of   geography.    The   author   is   Fellow   of   the   Ameri- 
can  Geographic   Society,  member   Associate   of   American 
Geographers,    etc.,    and   served    as    chairman   of    a    national 
committee    on    reorganization    of    geography,    teaching    , 
schools  and  colleges.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books 
on  geography  and  travel,  and  recently  contributed  a  sen 
of  articles  to  Overland  Monthly  under  title     Canada:  Lane 
of  Opportunity."  While  scientific  in  background,  the  pi 
article   is   popularized   for   the   general   reader.— Editor. 


of  water  flow.  The  houses  are  in  most 
cases  constructed  of  stones,  sun-dried 
bricks  or  skins.  There  is  little  furni- 
ture. Cooking  is  generally  done  over 
an  open  fire,  and  the  smoke  escapes  as 
best  it  can. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Sahara  the  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  is  less  than  10 
inches,  and  in  many  places  it  is  prac- 
tically nothing.  Where  mountains  rise 
high  enoi  gh  to  chill  the  atmosphere  to 
the  condensation  point,  there  is  some 
rainfa  1.  Obviously  the  Sahara  can  sup- 
port but  a  small  population,  and  this  is 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  water 
supply.  Upon  some  of  the  oases  there 
are  towns  of  considerable  size.  Caravan 
routes  connect  the  towns,  the  chief 
business  of  which  is  the  trade  in  dates. 
As  the  camel  can  live  for  several  days 
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.without  water  and  with 
little  food,  it  is  the  chief 
means  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  one  condition  which 
more  than  any  other  in- 
fluences the  lives  of  the 
people  on  the  Sahara  is 
climate.  Most  of  the  soil 
is  fertile,  but  except  in 
favored  localities  Nature 
withholds  the  rain  without 
which  the  soil  cannot  yield 
its  fruits.  Similar  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  life  exist  in  much 
of  Arabia. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  both  North 
America  and  Asia  are  areas  where  the 
ground,  below  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  remains  permanently  frozen. 
The  growing  of  crops  is  prohibited  by 
the  short  summers,  and  even  trees  are 
absent.  The  only  form  of  vegetation 
that  thrives  is  the  reindeer  moss.  The 
food  of  the  native  inhabitants,  except 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  white 
men,  is  obtained  from  the  animals 
Tools  are  made  from  bones  and  stones 
and  hollowed-out  rocks,  in  which  th< 
oil  of  the  seal  or  walrus  is  burned 
serve  as  lamps  and  stoves.  The  dwell 
ings  are  constructed  of  the  most  avail 
able  materials — sometimes  snow  and  ici 
in  winter,  and  skins  in  the  summer. 

The  physical  environment  of  thi 
Eskimo  makes  a  diversity  of  occupatioi 
impossible.  There  is  practically  no  sucl 
thing  as  division  of  labor,  and  therefor 
none  of  the  industrial  problems  so  im 
portant  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
House  and  boat  building,  hunting,  fish 
ing,  tailoring,  and  the  manufacture  o 
a  few  crude  articles  are  carried  on  b 
each  family.  The  unfortunate  inhabit 
ants,  few  in  number,  wage  a  never 
ceasing  warfare  with  Nature,  and  as 
result  secure  the  means  of  a  bare  exist 
ence. 

In  the  humid  parts  of  the  tropic- 
zone  Nature  is  so  lavish  that  man  doe 
not  need  to  struggle  to  secure  a  living 
Wild  and  cultivated  products  of  th 
soil  furnish  an  abundance  of  fooc 
Because  of  the  high  temperature,  th 
requirements  as  to  clothing  and  shelte 
are  limited,  and  again  the  needs  ai 
met  by  the  immediate  environment.  / 
vegetation  grows  at  all  seasons  thei 
is  no  period  for  which  provision  mu: 
be  made  in  advance.  These  conditior 
do  not  develop  thrift;  in  fact  a  hot  an 
humid  climate  tends  to  foster  indolenc 
This  is  illustrated  on  the  delta  of  tl 
Ganges,  on  the  lowlands  of  the  Phili] 
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pine  Islands,  in  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, on  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  of 
Mexico  and  in  other  similar  situations. 

The  climatic  conditions  which  arc 
most  encouraging  to  progress  exist  in 
the  middle  portions  of  the  temperate 
zones.  In  these  areas  there  is  a  long 
period  during  which  vegetation  does 
not  grow.  As  a  result  of  this,  man  must 
each  year  accumulate  a  surplus  of  the 
necessities  of  life  in  order  that  his  needs 
may  be  met  during  the  cold  season. 
Generally  speaking,  the  summers  are 
not  enervating,  and  the  season  for 
tcrovvth  and  work  is  long.  Through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  foresight  and 
energy  some  leisure  is  available.  These 
climatic  conditions  have  led  to  the 
highest  development  of  mankind." 

The  influence  of  weather  upon  hu- 
man affairs  is  strongly  marked.  A  heavy 
rainfall,  occurring  within  a  short  period 
of  time,  may  remove  bridges  and  dams, 
tie  up  transportation  by  rail  and  auto- 
mobile, destroy  crops,  buildings,  live- 
stock and  inundate  cities  as  well  as 
rural  areas.  Floods  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers  illustrate  this.  On  the 
other  hand  a  rain,  coming  when  badly 
needed,  may  save  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  farmers  in  our  corn  belt.  An  un- 
timely frost  results  in  great  loss  to  these 
same  farmers,  and  to  those  especially 
interested  in  fruit  growing.  Hail  some- 
times does  much  damage  to  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  intimate  relations  between  man 
and  the  weather  have  led  to  the  estab- 


lishment of  weather  bureaus  by  many 
countries.  The  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  was  established  in  1870,  for 
the  carrying  on  of  which  more  than 
$1,000,000  are  required  annually.  Daily 
weather  forecasts  are  distributed  by 
mail,  telephone  and  radio,  and  at  our 
sea  and  lake  ports  flags  by  day  and 
lights  by  night  warn  seamen  of  the  ap- 
proach of  dangerous  storms.  The  sav- 
ing of  crops  and  other  property,  as  well 
as  of  human  life,  much  more  than  jus- 
tifies the  expense. 

Man  and  Topography 

''Topography  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  or  retarding  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development 
of  a  region.  Surface  features,  by  their 
ruggedness,  often  make  the  extensive 
development  of  agriculture,  the  basal 
industry,  impossible.  Norway  is  essen- 
tially a  land  of  mountains,  and  as  a 
result  less  than  five  per  cent  of  her  area 
is  cultivated.  Japan  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  mountainous  land,  where  we  find  only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  area  tilled. 
In  Switzerland  and  in  parts  of  Austria, 
agriculture  is  carried  on  under  great 
difficulties  because  of  the  broken  sur- 
face. A  rugged  topography  has  also  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  machinery  em- 
ployed on  the  farms. 

The  states  in  the  central  part  of  our 
country  have  a  topography  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture. This  has  had  its  effect  in  causing 
this  section  to  become  the  granary  of 
the  United  States.  Russia,  partly  be- 
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cause  of  the  levelness  (if  surface,  is  es- 
sentially an  agricultural  country.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  her  people  live  in 
the  country,  and  her  exports  are  very 
largely  the  products  of  the  soil.  France, 
with  her  long  plain  sloping  gently  to 
the  westward,  has  approximately  one- 
half  of  her  total  area  under  cultivation. 
Hungary,  Argentina,  the  great  plains 
of  China,  and  the  plains  of  India  are 
very  largely  agricultural. 

A  mountainous  surface  restricts  trade 
and  travel  because  it  increases  the  cost 
of  road  building  and  operation.  In 
rugged  areas  roads  follow  the  river 
valleys,  and  mountain  passes  play  an 
important  part  in  guiding  routes.  In 
addition  to  the  great  lift,  there  is  the 
cost  of  rock  blasting,  tunneling,  and  the 
construction  of  many  bridges.  Sharp 
curves  tend  to  reduce  the  running  time, 
and  this  means  added  cost. 

The  Pyrenees  rise  along  the  boundary 
between  Spain  and  France  to  the  maxi- 
mum height  of  11,000  feet.  So  effec- 
tually do  these  mountains  act  as  a  bar- 
rier to  commerce  between  these  nations 
that,  until  1928,  no  railroad  crossed 
them.  The  republic  of  Switzerland, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  was  at  a 
great  disadvantage  both  industrially 
and  commercially  until  the  tunnels  con- 
necting it  with  other  countries  were 
built.  The  Himalayas,  the  most  lofty 
mountain  barrier  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  rise  on  the  north  of  India.  Here 
Mt.  Everest  lifts  his  head  crowned  with 
everlasting  snows  to  a  height  of  29,000 
feet.  No  railroad  connects  India's  300,- 
000,000  inhabitants  with  China.  No 
wagon  roads  are  built  over  the  'abode  of 
snow'.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  yaks 
and  porters  toil  up  the  mountain  sides 
and  over  the  glacier-filled  passes,  thus 
making  possible  a  very  inconsiderable 
trade  by  land  between  the  two  most 
populous  nations  of  the  earth. 
Man  and  the  Soil 

"The  density  of  rural  populations, 
the  value  of  the  land,  the  character  and 
value  of  the  crops,  the  roads,  and  social 
development  generally,  bear  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  if  residual,  de- 
pends upon  the  underlying  rock.  A  soil 
composed  of  disintegrated  limestone  is 
usually  more  fertile  than  one  composed 
of  decayed  sandstone. 

From  New  Jersey  to  Georgia  the 
seaward  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  is,  as  a  rule,  marshy  or  composed 
of  light  sandy  soil.  In  this  area  farm 
values  are  less  than  they  are  in  the 
section  to  the  westward.  The  soils  of 
southeastern  Illinois  are  not  so  fertile 
as  are  those  of  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  their  value  is  correspondingly 
less.  The  best  agricultural  section  of 
England  is  the  southeastern  part,  where 
the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  Agriculture 
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is  not  nearly  so  highly  developed  on 
the  sandy  soils  bordering  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  as  it  is  in  the  western  and  north- 
ern parts  of  France.  The  'black  earth' 
region  of  European  Russia  is  highly 
fertile  and  supports  a  large  population. 
Illustrations  might 
be  multiplied. 

Before  the  days 
of  railroads,  rivers 
played  an  important 
part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lands 
because  many  of  the 
streams  afforded  an 
easy  and  a  cheap 
means  of  transport- 
ing people  and 
products.  Although 
railroads  have  taken 
from  the  rivers 
much  of  their  for- 
mer importance  as 
trade  routes,  the 
amount  of  freight 
yet  shipped  on 
streams  is,  in  the 
aggregate  very 
large.  The  com- 
modities handled 
are  chiefly  the  bulky 
non-perishable  ones." 

By  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Great  Lakes  a  waterway  is  opened 
to  the  very  heart  of  our  country  and 
Canada.  This  magnificent  highway  is 
of  inestimable  value,  for  it  draws  upon 
forest  and  mineral  wealth  in  both  the 
United  States  and 
Canada,  as  well  as 
upon  the  wheat 
fields  of  both  coun- 
tries .Large  quan- 
tities of  coal  are 
shipped  westward 
over  this  route. 

"The  Rhine,  al- 
though a  relatively 
small  stream,  is  one 
of  the  most  impor- 
tant river  routes  in 
the  world.  During 
the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  millions 
of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  improv- 
ing this  river.  It 
has  been  deepened 
and  made  almost 
uniform  in  width 
throughout.  Tugs 
towing  from  one  to 
six  barges  loaded 
with  coal  or  lumber 
may  frequently  be  seen.  Much  stone  is 
shipped  down  stream  to  Holland,  which 
has  little  of  this  commodity.  Canals 
connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhone  and 


The      Mississippi,      Ohio,      Amazon,      and    Switzerland    are    richly    endowe 
Parana   and   Volga   are  other   rivers  of      with  water  power, 
considerable      commercial      importance.  Rivers   are   definitely    related    to    th 

Indirectly  many  rivers  are  of  much  location  and  the  growth  of  cities.  Nei 
value  because  their  valleys  offer  advan-  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orlean: 
tageous  routes  for  rail  and  motor  roads.  Buenos  Aires  and  London  are  near  th 

mouths  of  riven 
Montreal,  Paris  an 
Hankow  are  at  th 
head  of  deep-wate 
navigation.  S 
Louis,  Frankfort-or 
Main,  Lyons,  M; 
naos  and  Pittsburg 
are  at  the  junctio 
of  rivers. 

The  Hoang-hi 
Ganges,  Po,  Seini 
Mississippi,  Sacn 
mento  and  man 
other  streams,  hav 
caused  great  losse 
through  floodls 
Many  cities,  as  we. 
as  large  agricultun 
areas,  depend  upo 
streams  for  a  wate 
supply.  Tremendoi 
sums  have  bee 
spent  for  irrigatio 
in  the  semi-arii 
parts  of  the  Unite 

States,    Canada,    India,    Australia,    an 
other   regions. 

Man  and  Mineral 
"Long  before  the  beginning  of  th 
Christian  Era  the  Phoenicians  brave 
the  perils  of  the  sea  in  order  to  secur 
tin  from  the  mine 
in  the  Cornish  Pen 
insula.  The  miners 
wealth  of  Peru  an< 
Mexico  led  th 
Spanish  to  make  ex 
tensive  voyages,  an> 
in  more  recent  year 
the  discovery  o 
mineral  wealth  ha 
led  to  large  move 
ments  of  population 
The  rank  o 
Great  Britain  as  a 
industrial  and  corr 
mercial  nation,  as 
naval  and  a  grea 
world-power,  is  du 
in  large  measure  t 
her  vast  stores  o 
coal  and  iron.  It  i 
the  coal  of  Englan 
which  indirectly  i 
exchanged  for  col 
ton,  wool,  whea 
meats,  lumber,  oij 

fruits  and  other  commodities.  Belgium 
France  and  Germany  have  large  store] 
of    coal    and    iron,    and    this    mineral 
(Continued  on  Page  61) 


Life  in  the  Humid  Tropics 

Much  energy  obtained  from  streams 
is  used  in  manufacturing,  in  transporta- 
tion and  for  illumination.  The  Niagara 
is  a  striking  illustration.  Manufacturing 
in  New  England  and  in  the  cotton  mills 
farther  south  is  intimately  related  to 


Influence  of  an  Arctic  Environment 

stream  power.  Canada  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping hydro-electric  energy,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States.  Norway,  S\veden 
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$600,000,000  Thrift  Project 


BY  TREBOR  SELIG 


o. 


rl  I K    release   and   disbursement   of 
$600,000,000  that  has  lain  for  40 
years  technically  in  plain  sight  but 
ntouchable,  is  the  thrifty  purpose  of  a 
lovement   now  being   fostered  in  Cali- 
>rnia.   It   is  not,   as  might  be  guessed, 

scheme   for  the   raising  of   a   fleet  of 
inlcen   treasure  ships,   although  it  pre- 
•nts   an    engineering  problem   quite   as 
reat  and  quite  as  interesting.  And  the 
on   of  it  involves  elements  of  roman- 
c  history  quite  as  thrilling  as 
ny  tale  of  treasure  trove  in 
le  annals  of  the  sea. 

When  the  gold  mines  of 
California  were  at  the  height 
i  their  production  and  gold 
-as  pouring  out  of  the  Sierras 
t  the  rate  of  nearly  $25,000,- 
00  per  year,  there  arose  a 
jnflict  between  the  mining 
iterests  of  the  mountains  and 
lose  of  the  great  agricultural 
reas  in  the  valleys  below, 
•hich  verged  on  civil  war  be- 
>re  the  miners  capitulated, 
'he  result  of  this  strife  was 
le  closing  down  of  hydraulic 
lines  then  producing  nearly 
alf  of  the  gold  output,  em- 
loying  hundreds  of  men  and 
presenting  more  than  $100.- 
JO.OOO  of  investment. 

To  bring  the  water  to  the 
ines  under  sufficient  head  it 
as  necessary  to  build  long 
id  expensive  ditches  begin- 
ing  at  dams  across  the  rivers 
nd  carrying  along  the  moun- 
lin  sides  to  reservoirs  above 
le  mines.  More  than  5,000 
liles  of  such  ditches  were  in 
se  plus  flumes  and  bed  rock 
narking  tunnels,  reservoirs, 
ipe  lines  and  equipment,  at 
be  time  early  in  1884  when 
mitre  L.  B.  Sawyer  of  the 
Jnited  States  Circuit  Court 
•sued  a  perpetual  injunction 
gainst  ten  of  the  biggest  hy- 
raulic  mines  then  operating 
n  the  Yuba  River  watersheds. 
)ther  injunctions  followed 
tiortly  affecting  mines  in  other  areas. 

When  gold  was  first  mined  in  Cali- 
urnia  it  was  done  by  the  tedious  pro- 
ess  of  washing  the  auriferous  gravel 
y  hand  in  a  gold-pan.  Later  came  the 
ocker  and  the  sluice  box  and  finally  the 
ydraulic  monitor.  Mining  by  the  hy- 
raulic  process  is  conducted  by  bringing 

heavy  stream  of  water  under  strong 
;ravity  pressure  by  pipes  to  a  placer  mine 
nd  directing  it  through  a  great  nozzle 


against  the  gravel  bank.  The  water  tears 
away  the  earth,  dissolves  the  gravel  and 
washes  it  with  its  burden  of  golden 
particles  through  the  sluice  boxes  below. 
The  gold  is  collected  in  the  sluices 
but  the  sand  and  gravel,  silt  and  rocks 
from  which  it  has  been  washed,  travel 
on  down  the  creeks  and  rivers  It  was 
this  feature  of  the  operation  which 
caused  the  trouble.  After  a  few  years 
of  hydraulic  mining  in  the  high  moun- 


F  PECULIAR  interest  and  significance  to 
Californians  and  to  all  readers  of  Overland 
is  this  article  by  Trebor  Selig,  originally  pub- 
lished in  Thrift  Magazine  as  illustrative  of  a 
conservation  enterprise  colorful  in  character  and 
of  impressive  proportions.  That  chapter  of  Cali- 
fornia's romantic  history  which  deals  with  her 
"golden  age"  is  notably  intriguing  to  everyone,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this  article  was  promptly 
reproduced  in  scores  of  newspapers  and  publica- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

And  quite  aside  from  the  thrilling  thought  Mr. 
Selig  suggests  in  his  last  paragraph,  there  is  deep 
significance  to  California  in  the  ambitious  project 
discussed.  The  fact  that  the  proposed  permissory 
and  aidful  legislation  failed  of  adoption  at  the 
last  session  of  California's  Legislature,  has  not 
discouraged  the  mining  interests  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  a  harmonious  pro- 
gram may  soon  be  evolved  by  agriculturists,  ship- 
ping interests  and  miners  which  will  result  in  a 
reopening  of  these  old  hydrau'ic  mines. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  our  California  and 
who  love  the  literature  of  the  Bret  Harte  era, 
comes  now  this  thought;  Will  this  new  chapter  in 
California  history,  if  and  when  it  is  written,  be 
so  rich  in  color,  romance  and  inspiration  as  the 
old,  and  will  it  develop  another  group  of  writers 
whose  tales  will  prove  so  thrilling  and  so  in- 
triguing as  were  and  still  are  the  tales  of  those 
who  wrote  for  Overland  in  its  infancy? 

— The  Editor. 


tains  the  streams  of  the  lowlands  began 
to  fill  up.  During  the  year  1880,  more 
than  50,000,000  cubic"  yards  of  mate- 
rial were  thus  mined  into  the  streams 
tributary  to  the  Sacramento  River.  The 
Sacramento  and  other  rivers  overflowed 
their  banks,  ruined  orchards  and  ranches 
to  a  damage  of  $16,000,000,  filled  up 
ship  channels  and  even  formed  bars  and 
shoals  embarrassing  to  navigation  in  San 
Francisco  Bav  150  miles  awav. 


Violent  protests  from  the  agricultur- 
ists in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  and 
from  shipping  interests  and  governmen- 
tal agencies  later,  brought  court  injunc- 
tions permanently  restraining  hydraulic 
mines  from  further  operations.  So  bitter 
was  the  opposition  on   the  part  of  the 
miners  that  militia  armed  with  howit- 
zers were  sent  to  the  mountains  to  en- 
force the  court's   injunction.   Scores  of 
mines  were  abruptly  abandoned  leaving 
"pay  dirt"  of  high  value  ex- 
posed  and   awaiting  the  next 
day's  operation. 

The  ranchers  had  been  pro- 
testing for  several  years  and 
studies  of  the  situation  had 
been  made  by  the  state  engi- 
neer and  various  other  agen- 
cies. In  1880  a  report  was 
made  by  W.  H.  Hall,  state 
engineer,  stating  that  up  to 
that  time  40,000  acres  of  farm 
and  fruit  land  had  been  quite 
ruined  by  the  flow  of  mining 
debris  into  the  streams  and 
that  an  additional  270,000 
acres  had  been  notably  dam- 
aged. Reports  of  the  trouble 
were  formally  presented  to 
Congress  and  a  committee  of 
army  engineers  made  a  survey 
and  recommended  that  debris 
be  restrained  from  further 
silting  of  the  rivers. 

When  the  injunctions  came 
therefore,  some  of  the  miners 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  is- 
sue by  building  log  and  bush 
dams    to   stop    and    withhold 
the  debris.  This  plan  was  not 
at  all  feasible  for  any  but  the 
smaller  mines  and  a  few  years' 
experience  proved   them  quite 
inadequate.     The     big     mines 
made    no    attempt    to    reopen 
and    even    the    smaller    mines 
soon  gave  up  this  attempt  to 
continue.   Sporadic   mining  of 
this  type  has  been  carried  on 
occasionally  by  the  use  of  re- 
taining   dams    but    only    one 
such  dam  of  considerable  ca- 
pacity  has   been   built   and   proven   suc- 
cessful.  The   vast   majority   of   the    hy- 
draulic mines  closed   in    1884  have   re- 
mained closed,  their  pipe  lines  and  moni- 
tors rusting  away,  their  ditches  washing 
out   except   for   a    few    instances   where 
they  are   used   for   irrigation   or   power 
plants.  Owners  of  the  lands  have  paid 
their  taxes  year  after  year,   hoping  for 
a     chance     to     resume    operations,     still 
mindful   of   the    great    fortunes   in    golj 
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dust  they  know  is  hidden  in  the  gravel 
banks  they  abandoned  long  ago. 

And  there  this  gravel  with  its  golden 
content  has  lain  through  more  than  four 
decades.  A  few  mines  built  dams  to  with- 
hold the  debris  and  were  permitted  to 
continue  under  restricted  methods,  but 
engineers  have  estimated  that  upwards 
of  $600,000,000  of  gold  is  held  in  the 
exposed  and  tested  gravel  banks  of  those 
old  mines  awaiting  the  day  when  engi- 
neering science  should  evolve  a  plan  by 
which  these  mines  could  be  worked 
without  repetition  of  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  the  former  era.  That  this  day 
has  come  is  the  present  contention  of 
the  mining  fraternity  of  California. 

Great  dams  are  to  be  built,  according 
to  the  plan  now  urged,  at  strategic 
points  in  the  Yuba,  Feather,  Bear  and 
American  Rivers,  all  great  tributaries  to 
the  Sacramento  and  all  draining  areas 
which  include  rich  gravel  deposits.  These 
dams  are  to  serve  a  four-fold  purpose; 
flood  control,  hydro-electric  power  de- 
velopment, irrigation  and,  by  impound- 
ing the  debris,  effect  the  restoration  of 
activity  to  the  long  suppressed  mines. 
The  State  and  Federal  governments  are 


asked  to  advance  the  funds  for  these 
projects,  the  money  to  be  returned  with- 
in 25  years  by  taxes  on  the  mines,  sale 
of  electric  energy  and  revenues  from 
irrigated  lands. 

Flood  control  is  a  thing  well  under- 
stood by  all  who  have  read  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  discussions  regarding 
Boulder  Canyon  Dam  in  the  Colorado 
River.  The  value  of  its  application  to 
the  rivers  of  the  Sacramento  Basin  is 
obvious.  California  farms  as  well  as  her 
villages  and  cities  form  an  ever  increas- 
ing market  for  electric  power-  and  en- 
ergy. In  this  valley,  also,  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  lands  suitable  to  irrigation 
which,  it  is  claimed,  would  come  under 
ready  influence  of  flumes  and  ditches 
leading  from  these  dams. 

Engineers  have  made  dependable  esti- 
mates of  the  yardage  of  gold  bearing 
gravel  and  of  the  values  to  be  recov- 
ered by  mining  them.  They  have  esti- 
mated with  presumed  accuracy  just  how 
much  per  cubic  yard  a  miner  could  afford 
to  pay  to  have  his  debris  stored,  and  it 
is  found  that  some  of  the  projected  dams 
could  be  built  almost  from  the  revenues 
thus  derived  from  the  mines.  However, 


the  miners  advance  the  plea  that  th 
cannot  pay  until  they  have  mined  t 
gold  and  that  they  are  justly  entitl 
to  an  advance  of  the  necessary  fun 
from  government  coffers. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  of  increas 
land  values  would  be  created  by  t 
resultant  irrigation  of  lands  potentia 
rich  and  now  but  little  productive, 
is  claimed.  Public  service  corporatic 
stand  ready  to  contract  for  all  elect 
power  developed,  and  the  miners  w 
gladly  pay  for  the  storage  behind  t 
dams  of  the  debris  from  their  min 
Agriculturists  of  the  districts  once  ruin 
by  hydraulic  mining  are,  however,  b 
terly  opposed  to  the  project,  fearing 
recurrence  of  the  former  damage,  c 
spite  the  reassuring  claims  of  enginei 
that  the  projected  dams  will  effective 
prevent  such  harm  and  would  even  be 
efit  the  ranch  country  in  various  wa; 

Interesting,  indeed,  is  the  thoug 
that  California's  hydraulic  mines  m 
again  be  opened  after  a  generation 
dormancy,  that  the  roaring  mining  care 
made  famous  the  world  over  by  Bi 
Harte  and  Mark  Twain  and  kindr 
writers  may  roar  again. 


A  Photograph  of  Four  Decades  Past— The  Blue  Lead  Mine  in  Nevada  County  at   Moore's  Flat 
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Leaving  the  Dry  Farm 

""THE    parched    fields    sighed    for    rain,   as 

day  by   day 

The  blazing  sun  wheeled  on  a  cloudless  way. 
H'hitc  puffs  of  dust  rose  idly  here  and  there 
Fhat  winds  caught  up  to  carry  everywhere. 

The  drouth  had  scorched  the  grass  to   rusty 

brown, 
No   sweet    dew   fell,   the   flaming   sun    went 

down 

To  leave   a   heat   that   lingered   into  night, 
When    golden    stars    flashed    out    a    mocking 

light. 

Men  went  about  with  faces  drawn  and  gray, 
No  longer  children  laughed  in  merry  play, 
The  starving  cattle  stood  with  drooping 

head — 
Ami    line    by    one    they    numbered    with    the 

dead. 

And  now — across  the  sere  and  barren  plain, 

Abandoning  at  last  all  hope  of  rain, 

In  straggling  caravan  the  farmers  go 

To  find  a  land  where  streams  of  water  flow. 

Behind  them  lies  a  home  of  toil  filled  years, 
Before  them  looms  a  place  of  unknown  fears. 
How  strange — and  yet  how  wonderful  it 

seems 
That    in   their   eyes   the   light   of   hope   still 

gleams ! 

WELCH  GRISSOM. 


H 


The  Pine  Tree 

IGH   above  timberline, 
Clutching  the  frozen  rocks 
With  gaunt,  gray  roots, 

I  shout  and  halloo  with  the  whistling  winds, 
Shout  and   halloo   to  the   lone,  cold   peaks. 

I,  who  have  ventured, 

Exult  in  my  strength. 

I  am  a  conqueror. 

I  am  anear  to  God. 

The  cruel  winds  buffet, 

The  harsh  winds  lash  and  cut  me: 

But  1  live,  live! 

Here  on  my  frozen   rocks 

High   above  timberline. 

VERNE  BRIGHT. 


D 


Desert 

EAR.   dead   house   standing   alone 

In  the  terrible  desert; 

Once  the  heart  of  life  sang  here 

In  words  of  joy  and  of  sorrow, 

So  brief  a  while, 

When  pioneers 

Came  and  went 

Hungry  for  letters 

From  loved  ones  left  behind. 

As  they  felt  the  thrust  of  death, 

Rich  with  raw,  sweet  essences, 

So  you  will  pass  into  the  silence 

And  there  will  remain 

Only  the  grey  sphinx  smile 

of  the  desert 

AXNICE  CALLAND. 


Zion  Canyon 

A  CROSS  the  fiery  floor  of  the  desert, 
'*   A  lonely  caravan  moved  slowly 

Toward  towering  mountains. 

Their  oxen  panted  from  thirst, 

Bawling,  falling,  dying  for  water. 

The  men  and  women  were  suffering 

Silently;  miserably  they  plodded  along, 

Tortured   by  mirages  of  lakes  and   rivers. 

The  children  were  crying, 

Crying  for   water. 

Far  in  the  distance,  high  above  all  others 

A  "Great  White  Throne"  of  a  mountain 

Guidtd   them  onward; 

They  must  reach  that  mountain, 

There  water  waited; 

From  far  off  they  could  see  it 

Flowing  from  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 

Gurgling  over  mossy  rocks. 

A  clear  voice  urged  them  on 

('mil  they  entered  the  canyon: 

No  water!  Nowhere  water! 

A  mirage  again  had  cheated  them! 

Despair  tugged  at  their  souls 

But  life-love  drove  them  on 

In  search  of  their  straying  oxen; 

Around  a  huge  boulder 

Suddenly  they  came  upon 

A  little  dancing  river 

That  greeted  them  joyously — 

No  mirage  this ! 

Water,  cool  water,  blessed  water. 

In  thankful   prayer  they   named  the  canyon 

The  "Church  of  God." 

AN  NICE  CALLAND. 


I  Had  a  Pepper  Tree 

T  HAD  a  pepper  tree,  a  lacey,  spacey  tent 
Whose  pendant  branches  toward  the  puls- 
ing earth  were  bent — 

A  verdant  torch  whose  vibrant  flames  of 
glistening  green 

Around  the  calendar's  processional  were 
seen. 

It   stood    along   my   quiet    street   in    beauty's 

pride 
And  tossed   its   ruby  beads  in  love  on  every 

side. 
It  was  the  first  of  treasured  things  I  showed 

my  guest, 
Where  birds  and  men  and  children  too  were 

richly  blest. 

Then  came  the  ghouls  and  hacked  and  cut 

its  glory  out; 
They  said  they  had  the   right   and  laughed 

with  brutal  shout 
As    I,    with    streaming   eyes,    made    eloquent 

demand 
And   pled   with  them   in  words  they  did   not 

understand. 

VINCENT  JONES. 


Ghosts 

TLJ  ERE  in  the  forest 

Where  long  shadows  fall, 
Are  ghosts  of  trees 

Which  cast  no  shade  at  all; 
Yet  stand  there  waiting — 

Slender,  straight  and  tall. 

They  are  but  wraiths; 

And  yet  their  branches  sing 
To  winds   that  blew 

Down  some  forgotten  spring. 

LINDA  LEE. 


Passing  of  Youth 

r)EEP  in  the  hazel  thicket, 

All  dripping  in  the  rain, 
I  heard   a  brown  thrush  singing; 

And  down  the  dusky  lane 
I   heard  a   shrill,  sweet  piping 

As  of  the  pipes  of  Pan. 
While  dancing  down  the  wet  way 

I  saw  an  aged  man. 

An  old  man  with  white  hair, 

Worn  with  work  and  years; 
A  gray  man  and  faded, 

A  man  too  old  for  tears: 
And  yet  he  came  a-dancing 

And  playing  on  a  flute, 
A  long  flute  and  slender, 

Carved  from  a  willow  shoot. 

He  danced  so  grotesquely 

The  while  the  raindrops  beat; 
He  piped  on  so  shrilly — 

And  oh!  but  the  notes  were  sweet! 
That  I  hailed  him,  and  asked  him 

To  tell  me  the  reason  why. 
He  never  stopped  in  his  piping, 

But   danced    grotesquely   by. 


I  heard   a  brown  thrush  singing, 

And  the  world  was  a-drip  with  rain, 
But  never  a  sound  of  piping 

Came  down  the  lonely  lane. 
Only  the  wildplum  blossoms, 

Long  sprays  that  the  rain  had  kissed, 
Swung  and  swayed  before  me, 

Gray  in  the  twilight  mist. 

HARRY  NOYES  PRATT. 


Ember  Time 

To  Mrs.  A.  B.  W. 

'\\fHEN  flames  burn  soft  upon  my  hearth, 

Sink  low,  and  fall  to  silver  ash 
With  crimson  flecks  of  glimmering  light — 

When  embers  fall  with  tiny  crash, 
To  flicker,  fall  to  dust,  and  die — 

I  sit  alone;  and  yet  I  know 
Dear  other  feet  beside  my  own; 

I  hear  dear  voices,  tender,  low — 
Dear  voices  of  the  other  days 

Speak  words  that  I  alone  may  hear; 
And  on  the  silence  of  the  room 

Familiar  footfalls,  eager,  dear. 
About  my  hearth  they  sit  with  me 

Till  flames  have  turned  to  ash,  and  sped— 
Loved  hour  of  dusk,  when  by  my  hearth 

They  come,  whom  living  call  the  dead. 
HARRY  NOYES  PRATT. 


Sea  Mood 

/^ULLS  skimming  by; 

A  chilly  wind;  the  moaning  of  the  sea 
And  I, 

Lone,  silent  and  apart, 
Upon  my  lips  a  sigh 
And  in  my  heart, 
The  bitter  dregs  of  memory. 

NAJJCY  BUCKLEY. 
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A  Symphony  Orchestra:  No  Salaries,  No  Admission 
Charge;  Pasadena  Establishes  A  New  Precedent 


Reginald  Bland,  Conductor  of  the 
Orchestra 

IT  IS  hard  to  surprise  people  nowa- 
days; we  are  hardened  to  surprises. 
It   is  generally  understood,   even   in 
the  land  of  plenty,  that  cultural  things 
don't  "pay,"  any  more  than  happiness, 
or   idealism,   or  self-sacrifice.   They  are 
things    which    bring    us    joy,    but    they 
empty  our  purses. 

However  Pasadena  has  brought  forth 
a  community  playhouse,  for  whose  stage 


By  GILES  GILBERT 

the  greatest  actors  give  their  services. 
And  a  series  of  chamber  concerts  for 
which  all  managers  desire  to  book  their 
artists.  The  excellency  of  these  institu- 
tions is  so  obvious,  that  money-minded 
people  have  not  dared  to  scoff.  Even 
these  people  desire  culture,  but  no  spe- 
cial slogan  has  been  invented  for  their 
desire. 

Then  suddenly  comes  a  splendid  sur- 
prise: The  Tuesday  musicale  spontane- 
ously professes  this  faith  of  non-utilita- 
rianism, this  principle  which  the  com- 
munity has  almost  unconsciously  ac- 
cepted, that  "the  most  beautiful  things 
are  useless."  Not  only  do  they  profess 
this  faith,  but  they  cry  it  out  with  a 
loud  voice.  Music  does  not  pay,  they 
say,  and  moreover,  it  should  not  have 
to  pay.  People  should  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  it,  but  should  be  given  it,  gratis, 
for  their  joy  and  edification.  And,  seal- 
ing their  idealism  with  sacrifice,  the 
Tuesday  Musicale  borrows  from  the 
bank  five  hundred  dollars,  to  pay  for 
instruments  and  music.  They  pay  in- 
terest upon  this  sum,  which  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  orchestra  committee. 

The  Idea  Realized 

Reginald  Bland  was  entrusted  with  a 
demonstration  performance.  He  assemb- 
ed  an  orchestra  whose  playing  convinced 
every  one — in  particular  the  delighted 
Tuesday  Musicale — that  spontaneous, 
disinterested  music  had  to  it  a  zest  often 
absent  from  professional  work.  The  mu- 


sicians gave  their  services,  the  Comm 
nity  Playhouse  their  hall.  Consultatio 
and  conferences,  personal  sacrifice  ar 
generosity  brought  forth  the  Pasadei 
Civic  Orchestra  Association. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour  "j 
the  first  official  concert  the  big  audit 
rium  began  filling  up  with  unfamili; 
faces.  The  usual  musical  public  w 
hemmed  in  by  a  throng  which  lookf 
as  if  it  were  venturing  for  the  first  tin 
into  a  concert.  An  unexpected,  differen 
eager  public,  it  fairly  drank  the  mus 
in,  and  the  concert  proceeded  to  a  tr 
umphal  close  with  Schubert's  "Unfii 
ished  Symphony"  and  Sibelius's  "Fii 
landia." 

The  orchestra  is  continuing  a  serii 
of  performances  which  are  winnin 
fame  for  this  city  and  for  the  musician 
many  of  whom  are  but  seventeen,  otl 
ers  but  seventy  years  of  age.  This 
another  splendid  invasion  into  art  b 
that  sparkling  youthfulness  which  is  tl 
glory  of  our  sunny  state. 

We  have  drama  and  chamber  music 
enter  now  the  Symphony,  created  by  th; 
same  love  of  beauty.  Another  of  01. 
hazy  ideals  has  suddenly  crystallized 
we  have  a  new  adornment  to  our  ir 
spired  social  structure  whose  fin; 
beauty  we  but  vaguely  perceive. 


The  Pasadena  Civic  Orchestra,  composed  of  Pasadena  musicians 
from  seventeen  to  severity  years  of  age 


Giles  Gilbert,  Pianist,  who  U'ill  appet 
us  Soloist  ivilh  the  Orchestra 
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BY  ESTHER  BIRUSALL  DARLING 
(Continued  from  Last  Month) 


THE  first  day  of  the  new  year 
found  us  in  Biskra,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Sahara  Desert  which, 
tawny  and  endless,  stretches  vaguely  be- 
yond the  farthest  horizon.  There  were 

;  the  deep  blue  of  the  African  sky,  the 
sun-baked  villages  in  the  oases,  where  tall 
palms  guard  the  infrequent  water-ways 

i  like  sentinels;  the  picturesque,  if  not  too 
clean  Arabs,  with  their  caravans  of 
camels;  the  velvety  blackness  of  the 
nights,  out  of  which,  from  smoky,  dimly- 
lighted  cafes,  came  the  weird  music  to 
which  dancing  girls  swayed  and  bent  in 
an  abandon  never  achieved  elsewhere. 

The  flaming  sunsets  of  the  desert  are 
only  equalled  by  those  of  the  Arctic,  and 
about  one  is  the  lure  of  the  unknown, 
the  half-suspected,  subtly  suggested  mys- 
teries of  a  desert  land.  It  was  in  Biskra 
that  Robert  Hitchens  laid  the  scene  of 
his  novel.  "The  Garden  of  Allah". 

"They  had  come  out  from  among  the 
houses  now  into  a  broad,  straight  road, 
bordered  on  the  left  by  land  that  was 
under  cultivation,  by  fruit  trees,  and 
further  away  by  giant  palms,  between 
whose  trunks  could  be  seen  the  sandy 
reaches  of  the  desert  and  the  spurs  of 
gray-blue  and  faint  rose-colored  moun- 
tains. On  the  right  was  a  shady  garden 
with  fountains  and  stone  benches,  and 
beyond  stood  a  huge  white  palace  built 
in  the  Moorish  style,  and  terraced  roofs 
and  a  high  tower  ornamented  with  green 
and  peacock-blue  tiles.  In  the  distance, 
among  other  palms,  appeared  a  number 
of  low,  flat  huts  of  bniwn  earth.  .  .  . 
Upon  all  things  rained  a  flood  of  blue 
and  gold.  A  blinding  radiance  made  all 
things  glad." 

Many  of  the  gala  days  of  our  lives 
are  purely  personal,  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  these  is  the  one  I  spent  in 
Sinaia,  in  Roumania.  High  up  in  the 
Carpathians,  it  is  the  summer  resort  of 
the  Court,  and  of  wealthy  Roumanians 
whose  country  places  are  scattered 
through  the  magnificent  forests  that 
cover  the  mountain  sides. 

With  two  friends  I  had  been  passing 
the  summer  on  the  Bosporus,  just  be- 
low Constantinople ;  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Roumanian  Minister  to 
Turkey,  whom  we  had  grown  to  know 
well,  we  decided  to  return  to  France  by 
way  of  Roumania.  After  a  few  days  in 
Bucharest,  a  miniature  Paris  in  gaiety 


and  fashion,  we  went  to  Sinaia.  On 
the  train  we  met  a  young  musician,  a 
protege  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  visit  her.  One  of  our  party 
was  Count  Leon  de  Tinseau,  a  French 
writer,  and  the  young  man  happened  to 
mention  at  dinner,  that  night,  his  chance 
meeting  with  us,  and  the  fact  that  our 
Roumanian  friend  in  Turkey  had  given 
us  letters  of  introduction  to  a  Lady  in 
Waiting  to  the  Queen.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  Carmen  Sylva,  as  she  is  best 
known  in  this  country,  had  read  several 
of  de  Tinseau's  books;  and  the  next  day 
we  received  invitations  to  tea  at  the 
Castle.  They  were  brought  down  by  a 
court  messenger;  and  we  immediately 
rose,  at  the  Hotel,  from  humble  tourist 
rank  to  that  of  real  Personages. 

The  invitations  were  in  P  rencli,  and 
were  signed  by  "The  Grand  Mistress 
of  the  Court,  Zoe  Bengesco,  Lady  in 
Waiting." 

They  stated  that  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  we  were  invited  to 
have  tea  at  the  Chateau,  at  four  and 
three-fourths  hours,  on  a  given  date.  In 
the  corner,  fortunately  for  us,  was  added 
the  fact  that  women  were  to  wear  after- 
noon gowns  without  hats,  and  for  men 
redingotes"  were  in  order.  As  Count 
de  Tinseau  had  everything  else  in  his 
trunk  but  a  frock  coat,  he  borrowed  one 
from  the  resident  physician  of  the  Hotel; 
and  luckily  an  afternoon  gown  straight 
from  Paris  was  one  of  my  prized  pos- 
sessions. 

We  were  quite  thrilled  over  the  event, 
as  Carmen  Sylva's  poems  were  favorites 
of  ours,  and  we  had  heard  that  she  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  charm- 
ing of  women.  But  the  actual  process 
of  being  presented  loomed  up  as  some- 
thing of  an  ordeal.  Leon  de  Tinseau 
had  met  several  members  of  the  Spanish 
royal  family  informally  in  Paris,  and  I 
had  met  the  entirely  delightful,  but 
dusky,  royal  family  of  Hawaii,  in  Hono- 
lulu, even  more  informally.  We  agreed 
that  this  would  not  help  us  out  much 
in  the  present  situation,  as  the  Rouma- 
nian Queen  was  a  German  princess 
whose  traditions  were,  we  feared,  deeply 
rooted  in  form  and  ceremony.  Just  what 
to  say  and  do  faced  us  with  unknown 
terrors. 

In  rather  a  frivolous  spirit  we  decked 
a  tall,  white-tiled  stove  in  our  sitting 


room  with  a  modish  hat  and  evening 
coat,  to  represent  the  Queen;  and  before 
it  we  practiced  low  bows,  and  mur- 
mured polite  and  stilted  phrases  in 
French  in  answer  to  imaginary  speeches 
the  Queen  might  make  to  us  if,  indeed, 
she  spoke  to  us  at  all  individually.  But 
somehow  the  "practice  game"  ended  in 
laughter,  and  we  finally  decided  to  trust 
to  luck  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  A  carriage  from  the  Castle 
came  for  us,  and  we  were  saluted  by 
the  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  gates,  mak- 
ing us  feel  very  royal  for  a  moment 
or  two. 

Met  at  the  door  by  a  footman,  in  a 
smart  but  restrained,  livery — not  at  all 
like  those  I  see  in  the  movies  in  castles — 
we  were  led  down  an  imposing  corridor 
to  a  big  reception  hall,  where  our  names 
and  places  of  residence  were  announced. 
I  felt  a  little  as  though  Gabriel  were 
giving  me  a  final  call,  and  stepped  over 
the  threshold  with  misgivings.  I  had 
visions  of  walking  the  length  of  the 
great  room,  stumbling  over  something, 
or  nothing,  in  my  anxiety  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  an  American  could  be  casual 
and  comfortable  even  "mid  pleasures 
and  palaces"  which  were  more  or  less 
novelties  to  her.  But  before  we  had 
taken  more  than  a  few  steps  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  from  a  window,  where 
she  had  been  standing,  with  a  small 
group,  and  shook  hands  with  us  mur- 
muring a  simple,  cordial  greeting  in 
English.  Her  beautiful,  sad  face,  was 
crowned  with  snow-white  hair;  and  over 
a  soft  black  gown,  a  black  lace  veil, 
worn  as  a  mantilla,  fell  in  graceful 
folds.  We  were  introduced  to  her  other 
guests ;  and  presently  went  out  on  a 
broad  terrace,  where  tea  was  served. 
WTith  the  tea  there  were  plates  of  thin 
bread  and  butter,  and  slices  of  a  plain 
loaf  cake — English  fashion.  I  smiled  to 
myself  as  I  contrasted  this  royal  tea 
party  with  kindred  affairs  given  in  the 
average  American  home  where  tea  be- 
comes a  "function" :  A  mongrel  meal  of 
salads,  patties,  ices,  sweets  and  what-not, 
that  is  ruinous  to  an  appetite  for  dinner, 
and  does  not  hold  one  over  until  break- 
fast. During  tea  the  guests,  most  of 
them  Roumanians,  moved  about  and 
chatted  with  one  another  and  with  us. 
Many  spoke  English,  and  all  spoke 
French,  so  that  we  managed  to  feel  at 
ease. 

The  Queen  took  pains  to  say  a  few 
personal  words  to  each  of  us.  To  me 
she  alluded  to  her  love  for  her  beautiful 
Carpathians,  remarking:  "Here,  I  am  in 
fairyland."  And  adding,  to  my  amaze- 
ment: "You  can  understand  that  Made- 
moiselle, since  you,  in  California,  have 
your  own  wonderful  Yo  Semite."  It 
was  a  "beau  geste,"  and  in  keeping  with 
(Continued  on  I'tit/e  62) 
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Kit  Carson:  Trail  Blazer  of  the  Old  West 


CHRISTOPHER     CARSON, 
bstter   known    as    '  Kit"    Carson, 
celebrated     hunter     and     trapper, 
western  scout  and   Indian  warrior,  who 
occup.ed    the   front    rank   among   hardy 
pioneers  of  the  Old  West,  and  for  whom 
the    capital    of    Nevada    is    named,    was 
born  in  Madison  County,  Kentucky,  on 
Christinas  Day  in   1809. 

When  the  baby  boy  was  barely  a  year 
old,  the  family  disposed  of  their  Ken- 
tucky holdings  and 
set  out  for  the  dis- 
tant West.  After 
long  weeks  of  toil- 
some 'travel,  they 
finally  settled  at  a 
little  trading  post 
on  the  Missouri 
River  known  as 
Franklin,  two  hun- 
dred miles  west 
from  St.  Louis, 
which  city  then 
boasted  of  a  popu- 
lation of  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 
At  that  time  the 
new  country,  a 
vast  wilderness  and 
little  explored,  was 
known  as  "Upper 
Louisiana."  Here 
the  industrious 
father  built  a  sub- 
stantial log  house, 
with  a  high  picket 
fence,  which  an- 
swered for  both  dwelling  and  fort;  for 
with  a  high  picket  fence,  which  an- 
trusty  rifles  were  kept  ever  ready  to  be 
grasped  at  the  first  sight  of  danger  from 
lurking  Indians. 

The  family  sowed  grain  and  gathered 
in  their  harvests,  and  hunted  wild  game 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  their  daily 
food.  Within  a  few  years  little  clus- 
ters of  log  huts  had  sprung  up,  and  the 
scattered  settlement  was  becoming  some- 


Bv  AUGUSTUS  W.  DOUGHERTY 

the  wild  rush  of  the  fur  trade.  Long 
lines  of  ox-team?  were  straining  and 
tugging  the  creaking  prairie  schooners, 
Indian  ponies  cantered  along  dusty 
roads,  mule  teams  with  noisy  drivers 
were  steadily  rumbling  by,  and  various 
pack  trains  were  daily  bringing  cargoes 
of  beaver,  buffalo,  and  other  hides  into 
the  village  market,  thus  making  the  lit- 
tle tiading  post  hum  with  bustling  ac- 
tivity. Laboring  daily  at  his  work  bench 


Across  the  Plains  by  Wagon  in  the  Early  Days 

the  boy  heard  many  swaggering  tales 
from  lank  teamsters  in  homespuns,  and 
various  stories  told  by  prosperous  fur- 
traders  in  high  beaver  hats  and  ruffled 
shirts.  Before  the  year  had  passed  the 
youthful  harness-maker  had  grown  dis- 
contented, and  deciding  there  was  no 
future  for  him  there,  he  ran  away. 

Joining  a  crew  of  fur  traders  that 
commanded  a  caravan  of  thirty  big 
wagons,  after  gaining  consent  of  the 


what  prosperous.     When  Kit  was  nine      Captain,   the  forlorn  youth  started  out 


years   of  age  his   father    was    suddenly 
killed  by  a  falling  tree. 


with  the  company  on  the  long  trail   to 
Santa  Fe,  eight  hundred   miles  distant. 


ous  round  trips  between  Santa  Fe  and 
Taos.  He  soon  became  a  skillful  driver 
and  drove  to  El  Paso  and  back  more 
than  once;  on  one  occasion  he  drove  his 
team  to  Chihuahua,  the  biggest  city  the 
youth  had  ever  seen  up  to  that  time. 

While  living  at  Taos,  Kit  Carson, 
with  a  band  of  fifty  men  in  his  employ, 
engaged  in  trapping  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  he 
secured  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable 
hides.  He  was  an 
expert  in  beaver 
trapping,  as  well  as 
in  the  art  of  catch- 
ing otters,  musk- 
rats  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals. 
Several  years  of 
unceasing  toil  in 
the  flourishing  fur 
trade  had  brought 
some  wealth  to  the 
vigilant  trapper, 
and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he 
felt  prosperous. 

While  stationed 
at  Green  River 
some  years  later, 
Kit  Carson  met 
and  married  a 
beautiful  and  un- 
usually intelligent 
Indian  maiden  of 
the  Arapaho  tribe. 
The  girl  bore  the 
family  name  of 

Waa-nibe,  meaning  "Grass  Singing," 
but  Kit  called  her  Alice.  At  his  cozy 
lodge  the  happy  couple  lived  in  affluence 
for  a  short  time ;  but  he  was  away  for 
long  periods,  still  devoting  his  energy  to 
hunting  and  trapping.  Years  later,  the 
wife  having  died  in  the  meantime,  Kit 
Carson  brought  his  only  daughter,  Ade- 
line, to  St.  Louis  to  place  her  in  school. 

It  was  on  board  a  west-bound  steamer 
from  St.  Louis  that  Kit  Carson  first 
met  General  John  Charles  Fremont, 
who  was  then  setting  out  on  his  first 
expedition  to  explore  the 


The     Scotch-Irish    mountaineer    had  Weeks    of    weary    travel    over    rugged 

often  said  he  would  make  a  lawyer  of  roads  landed  them  at  their  destination  K°C  -     Mountaln    reg'on-      An    attach- 

his  blue-eyed,  freckle-faced  son.    But  af-  The  lonely  and  moneyless  boy   worn  bv  ment    at    °nCf   T?"S  ZP    betwfen    the 

ter  his  death  the  willful  boy  ran  wild  the  rough  journey  and  a  stranger  in  a  tW°    me"'      And    klt    Carson'    be,lng   a 

with  other  children  of  the  wooded  col-  strange  land,  soon  joined  another  party  comPete,nt  .trail-blazer    and    well    ac- 

ony,  with  no  discipline,  and  little  or  no  of    mountain    men    headed    for    Ta,  quainted  with  conditions  in  the  vast  and 


schooling      At    the    age  of  fifteen   the 


mountain    men    headed    for    Taos, 
eighty    miles    north,     which    town    was 


lonely  districts  the  party  wis  then  head- 
ed for,  was  engaged  as  guide.  During 
that  entire  summer  and  until  late  in 

Wa?L_PUt    to  work.  in  ,a  shop    dressing      town,  of  less  than  fivThu^dred^nhabT      autum"  the  exploring  party  roamed  the 

About      tants,  Kit  Carson  secured  a  job  as  team- 


backwoods    youth    was   apprenticed     by  headquarters    for    trappers   of    all    that 

his  mother  to  a  saddler  in  Franklin,  and  wild    region.      On    reaching    the    rustic 

was    put    to  work  in   a  shop    Jraeetn,*  ».>,,.„    ,,i  i  —  .- 
leather    and    mending    harness. 


1  ...  I  *     ^"IJV.'II     J\-*-ulcu     (L     JUU     clS     ICalll- 

that  time  the  hamlet  was  booming  with      ster,  in  which  capacity  he  made  numer- 


rugged    mountain    ranges,    returning    at 


(Continued  t<i  Page  60) 
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San  Francisco  Streets 

BY  JAMES  D.  HART 


SHAKESPEARE  once  wrote: 
"What's  in  a  name?  That  which 
we  call  a  rose,  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,"  and  since  then 
when  anyone  wishes  to  answer  an  argu- 
ment on  nomenclature  it  is  customary  to 
quote  this  famous  line  and  act  as  though 
the  matter  were  settled  for  once  and  for 
all.  But  perhaps  when  one  considers  this 
quotation  in  the  light  of  naming  streets 
we  may  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  great 
bard  of  Stratford-on-Avon  was  really 
correct.  For  who  would  say  that  "Third 
Avenue  and  Twenty-Second  Street" 
rings  as  tunefully  as  "Sutter  and  Van 
Ness?"  Does  not  the  latter  call  to  mind 
more  than  just  an  intersection,  does  it 
not  show  that  behind  these  names  were 
real  live  beings,  people  who  at  some 
time  must  have  had  an  interesting  life 
to  merit  this  honor? 

Thus  in  1846  after  the  American  oc- 
cupation of  Yerba  Buena  when  the  first 
Alcaldes  laid  out  the  streets  in  regular 
order,  they  followed  the  principle  of  do- 
ing more  than  merely  designating  these 
streets,  by  honoring  those  to  whom 
honor  was  due,  naming  the  main  thor- 
oughfares after  men  prominent  in  our 
early  history. 

Three  men  instrumental  in  naming 
the  newly  laid  streets  were  the  Alcaldes 
Bartlett,  Bryant  and  Hyde.  Alcalde 
Hyde,  who  aided  in  planning  the  city  in 
1847,  named  all  streets  north  of  what  is 
now  Vallejo,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
services  Hyde  Street  was  named  for 
him.  Bryant,  who  succeeded  Bartlett, 
was  similarly  honored.  O'Farrel,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  surveyors  to  lay 
out  the  direction  of  the  new  thorough- 
fares, gives  his  name  to  O'Farrel  Street, 
much  as  in  Paris  Haussman  has  been 
honored  by  the  Boulevard  Haussman. 

The  site  on  which  the  city  is  built  was 
then  covered  with  sand  dunes,  so  that 
the  surveyors  had  no  easy  task,  especi- 
ally when  one  considers  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  time.  The  streets  were 
therefore  uneven  and  irregular.  By  the 
continued  passage  of  men,  horses,  and 
drays  with  all  the  new  household  ma- 
terials, while  the  rainy  season  was  shed- 
ding torrents,  the  main  thoroughfares 
were  soon  in  such  bad  condition  as  to 
become  well  night  impassable.  The  town 
authorities  commanded  that  brushwood 
and  limbs  of  trees  be  cut  down  from 
neighboring  hills  and  thrown  on  the 
street  surface,  but  this  proved  to  be  a 
rather  ineffectual  remedy.  It  soon  be- 
came so  difficult  to  navigate  the  slippery 


winding  path  which  skirted  the  abysses 
of  mud  and  water  which  lay  on  all  sides 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  horses 
and  drays  literally  swallowed  in  the 
mud.  The  streets,  being  thickly  covered 
with  mud,  soon  became  the  proper 
dumpyard  for  all  kinds  of  rubbish, 
spoiled  provisions,  and  other  filth.  This 
unclean  condition  brought  about  rats, 
huge  fat,  lazy  things  who  prowled  any- 
where at  their  pleasure  feeding  on  this 
garbage.  The  pedestrian,  who  evaded 
the  mud  puddles,  stumbling  along  the 
uneven  roads  and  quagmires,  would 
often  tread  on  these  loathsome,  bloated 
creatures  who  controlled  the  San  Fran- 
cisco streets  in  the  early  days. 

However,  the  committee  chosen  to 
name  the  streets  went  ahead  with  their 
work,  leaving  the  more  serious  prob- 
lems to  the  engineers.  Montgomery 
Street,  then,  as  now,  the  main  artery  of 
the  financial  district,  bears  the  name  of 
Captain  John  B.  Montgomery  of  the 
United  States  Sloop  of  War  Ports- 
mouth, the  memory  of  his  vessel  being 
perpetuated  by  the  well  know  square 
where  Stevenson  mused.  Columbus 
Avenue  was  once  known  as  Montgomery 
Avenue,  but  to  avoid  confusion  arising 
from  two  streets  bearing  the  same  name 
the  commission  delegated  in  1909  to  give 
attractive  Spanish  names  to  the  many 
new  streets,  gave  it  its  present  title. 


Vallejo  Street  brings  to  mind  Mari- 
ano Guadeloupe  de  Vallejo,  a  native 
Californian,  whose  brilliant  military 
career  was  laid  partly  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Presidio  and  partly  in  Sonoma, 
which  he  named  and  colonized  in  1835. 
He  was  badly  treated  in  his  declining 
years  by  the  state,  and  most  of  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated.  Indeed,  the  major 
part  of  the  site  of  San  Francisco,  which 
belonged  to  him,  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands,  and  not  even  his  former  power 
could  force  Alcalde  Bartlett  to  change 
the  name  of  Yerba  Buena  to  Francesca 
in  honor  of  his  wife;  although  Benecia, 
which  was  her  second  name,  honors  her. 

Geary  Street  was  named  for  Colonel 
John  W.  Geary,  who,  after  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  the  Mexican  war,  was 
made  postmaster  of  San  Francisco,  arriv- 
ing here  for  the  first  time  in  1849.  He 
soon  became  very  popular,  and  being 
elected  Alcalde  after  a  short  while, 
helped  to  clean  up  the  bad  moral  condi- 
tions which  existed  at  that  time.  He  was 
the  last  Alcalde  as  well  as  the  first 
mayor,  for  under  the  first  city  charter 
adopted  in  1850  he  was  elected  with  a 
large  plurality. 

Green  Street,  peculiarly  enough,  bears 

the    name   of   an    early   citizen   of   San 

Francisco   who   was  later    forced    from 

the  city  because  of  a  crime.    Talbot  H. 

(Continued  to  Page  59) 
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The  Exposition  of  Sculpture 


THE  responsive  in- 
terest   in    the   great 
sculpture  exhibit  re- 
cently held  at  the  Palace 
of  the   Legion   of   Honor 
was    sustained    from    the 
beginning  of  the  installa- 
tion. A  discerning  public 
has  been  shown  the  beauty 
and    the   serviceableness   of   one   of   the 
least  appreciated  of  the  arts.  It  was  the 
greatest  art  event  of  the  last  ten  years 
and    the    National  Sculpture    Society    in 
sponsoring   the   exhibition   had    valuable 
and    enduring   ideals   which    have    been 
of  great  cultural  value  to  the  commun- 
ity. In  Lincoln  Park 
overlooking    the 
Golden  Gate,  the 
finest    lighted    art 
gallery  in  the  world 
housed  the  first  ail- 
American    sculpture 
display  ever  collect- 
ed.    The     beautiful 
building,    the    exte- 
rior a  replica  of  the 
"Qua!    d'Orsay"    in 
Paris,  stands  at  the 
western  end   of   the 
Lincoln  Highway. 
It  is  of  the  French 
renaissance   style   of 
the  period  of  Louis 
XVI   and   was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  by 
the  late  Adolph   B. 
Spreckles   and   his 
wife,   Alma   D  e 

Bretteville  Spreckles  as  a  memorial  to  the 
California  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  great 
war.  The  entrance  to  the  building  is 
through  a  triumphal  arch  which  leads 
to  a  spacious  Court  of  Honor  surround- 
ed by  Ionic  columns.  A  rotunda  is  the 
center  of  nineteen  galleries  where  the 
largest  sculpture  exhibit  ever  collected 
was  on  display.  There  were  almost  1400 
pieces,  with  38  of  these  in  the  Court  of 
Honor  and  46  in  the  grounds  outside, 
and  all  by  300  Americans  living  at  the 
present  time. 

The  great  exposition  was  sponsored 
by_the  American  Sculpture  Society  and 
made  possible  by  the  munificent  gift  of 
$100,000  from  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
son  of  Collis  P.  Huntington,  pioneer  of 
California.  The  collection  was  insti- 
gated both  to  enlighten  the  public,  that 
they  might  learn  to  appreciate  the  best 
work  done  by  the  sculptors  of  the  day, 
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The  all-American  art  exhibit  of  contemporary  sculptors 
held  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
Lincoln  Park,  San  Francisco,  closed  on  New  Year's  day. 
The  doors  were  opened  to  the  public  on  April  27th  last, 
and  during  that  period  a  total  of  1,067,741  persons  viewed 
the  exhibit.  This  is  an  exceptional  record  for  a  special  art 
exhibit.  The  accompanying  article  will  be  read  with  interest. 


and  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
sculptor  that  his  work  might  be  seen. 
The  exhibit  was  as  inclusive  as  possible 
and  represented  all  schools. 

Sculptures  are  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent terms  according  to  their  com- 
pleteness and  nature  of  the  work. 


A  Strong  Relief  Figure 

Groups  or  figures  completely  represented 
are  called  "in  the  round,"  those  partially 
detached  from  the  background  are  in 
"relief,"  according  to  the  degree  of 
height  above  the  background,  and  those 
cut  into  the  material  and  inverted  are 
called  "intalie."  To  make  the  objects 
live  by  the  process  of  cutting,  modeling 
or  casting  is  the  sculptors  problem  and 
the  materials  used  are  usually  of  stone, 
bronze  or  other  metals. 

In  this  exhibit  there  was  more  sculp- 
tured wood  than  ever  before,  some  pieces 
beautifully  polished  like  bronze  and 
others  in  the  rough  from  root  and  limbs. 
Some  very  beautiful  porcelain  pieces 
added  to  the  variety. 

The  metals  are  treated  by  heat  fusing. 
The  object  is  first  formed  or  moulded 
in  clay  or  other  soft  material  and  a  sand 
composition  is  then  pressed  around  this 
and  left  until  dry  when  it  is  removed 
and  a  liquid  metal  is  poured  in  the 


space.  This  is  casting. 
The  surface  is  then  work- 
ed over  with  a  graving 
knife.  The  bronze  casters 
of  Europe  would  not 
share  their  knowledge 
with  the  Americans  and 
so  the  ingenuity  of  the 
latter  was  tested  and  the 
cleverness  of  their  inventive  power  dem- 
onstrated. 

Marble  used  for  statues  must  be  of 
fine  quality  and  all  marble  used  by  the 
early  sculptors  had  to  be  imported,  as 
the  American  marble  repositories  had 
not  been  discovered.  Today  most  of  the 
marble  used  is  from 
Colorado,  Vermont 
or  Georgia.  Few 
modern  sculptors 
work  directly  in  the 
marble ;  instead  they 
first  make  small, 
rough  sketches  in  clay 
or  wax  to  determine 
the  composition. 
They  then  make  a 
working  model  ex- 
actly as  the  finished 
statue  is  to  be  which 
is  cast  in  plaster 
when  completed.  In 
the  old  world  the 
figures  are  first  done 
large  and  then  if 
liked  are  made  smal- 
ler but  in  America 
they  are  first  made 
small  and  then  re- 
produced larger. 

When  the  statue  is  to  be  large,  a  sup- 
porting frame  is  constructed  and  on  it 
is  massed  the  clay  or  wax.  This  form 
is  for  the  working  model  which  is  done 
often  by  the  sculptors  assistants  to  be 
completed  toward  the  last  by  the  head 
sculptor.  When  finished  it  is  cast  in 
plaster  and  the  form  is  usually  roughed 
out  by  skilled  marble  workers  with  the 
aid  of  a  pointing  machine,  although 
most  sculptors  put  on  the  final  touches 
themselves.  When  it  is  to  be  in  bronze, 
the  plaster  cast  is  sent  to  the  foundry 
where  men  skilled  in  casting  make  the 
statue  or  relief. 

Although  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts, 
sculpture  is  not  so  well  known  as  paint- 
ing and  the  sculptor  cannot  do  what 
the  painter  does.  The  sculptor  gives  the 
actual  object  and  is  not  confused  by  ' 
color  but  depends  on  light  and  shade  for 
his  effect.  A  tinting  color,  however, 
(Continued  to  Page  63) 
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The  Women's  Side  of  the  Robert  L.  Stevenson  Cult 


CAL1FORNIANS  never  tire  of  re- 
lating incidents  in  the  life  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  pertain- 
ing to  his  sojourn  in  the  state,  and  it 
was  with  keen  interest  that  1  recently 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tablet  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  club  women  of 
Napa  County  on  Mt.  St.  Helena,  near 
Calistoga.  A  devastating  forest  fire  dam- 
aged everything  for  miles  around  the 
tablet  which  marks  the  site  of  the  cabin 
occupied  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
his  bride  while  he  was  writing,  "The 
Silverado  Squatters"  in  1880.  The  usual 
Stevenson  luck  prevented  the  fire  from 
touching  the  tablet,  but  the  fire  spirits 
obligingly  licked  up  all  of  the  under- 
brush which  threatened  to  obstruct  the 
view  and  now  Mother  Nature  in  her 
healing  ways  will  bring  out  a  new  and 
tender  growth  to  enhance  this  already 
acclaimed  beauty  spot. 

The  tablet  tops  a  rock  rubble  rune  of 
convenient  height  supporting  an  open 
book  of  cement.  One  side  of  the  page 
bears  the  legend:  "This  tablet  placed 
by  the  club  women  of  Napa  County 
marks  the  site  of  the  cabin  occupied  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  his  bride 
while  he  wrote  "The  Silverado  Squat- 
ters." The  opposite  page  contains  the 
following  quotation:  "Doomed  to  know 
not  winter,  only  spring  a  being  trod  the 
flowery  April  blithely  for  a  while,  took 
his  fill  of  music,  joy  of  thought  and 
seeing  came  and  stayed,  and  went,  nor 
even  ceased  to  smile. — R.  L.  S." 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
author  shortly  after  he  left  the  little 
honeymoon  cabin,  and  I  well  recall  the 
gentle  pensive  quality  of  the  man  then 
hopelessly  ill  of  body,  but  strong  in  the 
unquenchable  inner  life  and  buoyed  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Writ- 
ing with  him  was  indeed  a  labor  of  love, 
and  he  belonged  with  the  Children  of  the 
Sun.  It  was  some  time  later  that  he 
went  to  the  South  Seas  and  found  near 
Apia,  the  capital  of  Samoa,  the  home 
and  congenial  surroundings  which  was 
to  be  his  final  resting  place.  Since  then 
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there  has  been  a  world  revival  in  inter- 
est in  his  writings,  which  has  brought 
out  innumerable  anecdotes  and  happen- 
ings in  his  eventful  life. 

Now  that  quicksilver  mining  is  receiv- 
ing a  new  impetus  in  California,  prepa- 
rations are  being  made  to  open  up  and 
rework  the  Silverado  Mine,  long  a  scenic 
asset  of  the  old  toll  road  over  Mt.  Saint 
Helena,  and  which  is  still  placarded  and 
annoted  by  the  newly  completed  state 
highway.  The  son  of  the  original  owner 
will  operate  with  improved  methods,  but 
nothing  will  ever  dim  the  memory  of 
the  bridegroom  who  lived  a  precious 
part  of  his  romance  on  the  slopes  of  the 
torn  and  broken  mountain  whose  min- 
eral wealth  has  been  tossed  to  the  four 
winds  by  the  hidden  fires  of  its  extinct 
volcano.  The  singing  pines,  the  slovenly 
madrones,  the  wild  lilac,  the  fairybells, 
Indian  paintbrush,  lupins  and  poppies 
creep  up  over  the  ugly  scars  of  the 
ragged  heaps  of  molten  rocks,  lava  and 
shattered  obsidian,  but  these  only  en- 
hance the  tablet  placed  by  the  women 
of  Napa  County.  They  make  a  setting 
of  incomparable  beauty  which  includes 
the  low-lying  hills  and  the  valleys  below. 

Other  monuments  are  the  tributes  of 
men  to  one  of  their  own — men  who  ap- 
preciate and  honor  the  fighting  spirit  of 
Tusitala,  as  the  Samoans  affectionately 
named  him.  Lest  we  women  forget, 
here  are  little  "Birthday  Verses,"  sent 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  his  friend 
Caroline  Bush  on  her  fifty-third  birth- 
clay,  March  3.  1889. 

Dear  lady,  tapping  at  your  door, 

Some  little  verses  stand, 
And  beg  on  this  auspicious  day 

To  come  and  kiss  your  hand. 
Their  syllables  all  counted  right, 

Their  rhymes  each  in  its  place, 
Like  birthday  children,  at  your  door 

They  wait  to  see  your  face. 

Rise,  lady,  rise  and  let  them  in, 

Fresh  from  the  fairy  shore. 
They  briny  you  things  you  ivish  to  have, 

Each  in  its  pinafore. 


For  they  have  been  to  Wishing  Land 

This  morning  in  the  dew, 
And  all  your  dearest  wishes  bring — 

All  granted — home  to  you. 

Jl'hat  these  may  be,  they  would  not  tell, 

And  could  not  if  they  would; 
They  take  the  packets  sealed  to  you. 

As   trusty   servants  should. 
But  there  was  one  that  looked  like  love, 

And  one  that  smelt  like  health, 
And  one  that  had  a  jingling  sound 

I  fancy  might  be  wealth. 

Ah,  well,  they  are  but  wishes  still: 

But,  lady,  dear,  for  you. 
I  know  that  all  you  wish  is  kind. 

I  pray  it  all  come  true! 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


It  was  love  of  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  for  him  that  brought  the  penni- 
less young  author  from  Scotland  to  Cal- 
ifornia, but  it  was  in  old  Monterey  that 
he  formed  the  beautiful  friendship  with 
Jules  Simoneau,  which  inspired  Jose- 
phine Mildred  Blanch,  the  loved  of  the 
art  colony  of  Carmel  to  write  a  bro- 
chure which  recounts  the  tenderness 
and  fidelity  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
life  devotion  to  his  benefactor  and  coun- 
sellor. Her  "Story  of  a  Friendship," 
does  justice  to  both  men.  She  begins 
with,  "So  long  as  we  love  we  serve; 
so  long  as  we  are  loved  by  others  I 
would  almost  say  that  we  are  indispen- 
sable, and  no  man  is  useless  while  he 
has  a  friend."  These  immortal  words  of 
Stevenson  reveal  the  source  of  his 
strength  and  of  his  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reading  public.  Like  Mary 
and  Martha  of  old  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia have  served  at  the  bedside  and 
sepulcher  of  a  great  soul  and  by  an  affec- 
tionate appreciation  have  helped  to  keep 
his  memory  green.  It  was  in  California 
that  he  first  gained  recognition  and  it 
is  fitting  that  the  spots  occupied  by  him 
should  be  properly  marked  and  com- 
memorated. 
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Alaska:  Mighty  Empire  in  the  Making 


WITH    its   every   changing   pan- 
orama of  beautiful  scenery  and 
its  almost  inexhaustible  resour- 
ces, Alaska  only  awaits  further  develop- 
ment in  transportation  and  communica- 
tion to  come  into  her  own. 

Few   realize   the   vast   extent   of   this 
territory  with   its  shore  line  of  26,000 
miles — a    length    greater    than    the    cir- 
cumference of  the  globe.    The  total  area 
is  equal  to  one-fifth  that  of  the  United 
States   or   the   states   of    Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New   Jersey,    Pennsylvania,    Delaware, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri,  Iowa,   Michigan,   Wisconsin   and 
Minnesota  combined.    Superimposed  on 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  the  eastern 
and   western    extremities   of   Alaska 
would  reach  from  Savannah,  Georgia, 
to  Los  Angeles,  California ;  the  nor- 
thern and  southern  ends  would  extend 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In    this    mighty    area    is    sparsely 
scattered    a    population    of    60,000 
composed  of  the  native  Indians  and 
Eskimos,    the    sturdy    pioneers    and 
their  descendants  with  tales  of  the 
early  day,   and   the  adventuresome 
or   wealth-seeking   Americans   who 
have  gone  within  more  recent  years 
to  "The  Land  of  Enchantment"- 
magic  country  of  their  dreams.    Nine- 
tenths  of  the  whites  live  in  the  Pan- 
handle, and  it  is  with  regret  that  one 
notices  the  number  of  white  inhabi- 
tants is  decreasing. 

William    H.    Seward    was    severely 
criticized  when  he  purchased  this  for- 
bidding "White  Land"  from  Russia  in 
1867    for    the    sum    of    $7,200,000 
However,   he  considered  it  the  greatest 
act  of  his  life,  but  said   it  would  take 
the  people  a  generation  to  discover  it.   It 
has  taken   them  longer.    But  some  day 
the  Alaskan  coast  will  be  a  mecca  for 
the  lovers  of  nature  the  world  over,  and 
Alaska  will  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
at  its  worth. 

Fishing,  at  present  Alaska's  greatest 
industry,  was  the  earliest  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  Russians  started  it;  but 
their  efforts  were  meagre  compared  to 
the  enormous  scale  on  which  it  is  op- 
erated today.  Alaskan  waters  furnish 
1  75  varieties  of  edible  fish.  Her  salmon 
catches  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Herring,  halibut,  clam  and  shrimp  fol- 
low in  order  after  the  salmon  industry. 
Closely  linked  with  fishing  is  the  can- 
ning industry.  According  to  the  latest 
government  reports  Alaska  boasts  128 
canneries,  and  derives  an  annual  profit 
of  $55,000,000  from  fish.  It  is  fascinat- 
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ing  to  watch  the  large  canneries  operate, 
completing  the  entire  process  at  the  rate 
of  120  cans  a  minute.  And  it  is  indeed 
a  satisfaction  to  see  the  cleanliness  main- 
tained, and  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished under  running  water.  A  large 
number  of  those  employed  in  the  can- 


neries are  Filipinos.  It  is  customary  at 
the  end  of  the  season  to  give  the  em- 
ployees a  few  dollars  only  when  they 
leave  the  cannery  and  to  pay  the  bulk 
of  wages  in  Seattle.  This  is  to  assure 
money  for  local  use  during  the  winter 
and  to  prevent  the  workers  from  gambl- 
ing it  all  away.  The  people  of  Ketchi- 
kan  and  other  points  object  to  this  plan 
on  the  ground  that  money  earned  in 


Alaska  should  be  spent  in  Alaska,  but  if 
one  studies  the  situation  one  realizes  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  policy. 

An  incident  that  occurred  on  our 
homeward  voyage  will  illustrate  the 
point.  At  one  of  the  northern  ports  of 
call  a  "bootlegger"  boarded  the  vessel. 
He  proceeded  to  dispense  liquor  among 
a  number  of  the  200  steerage  passengers 
until  some  of  them  were  intoxicated. 
Then  he  gambled  with  them,  winning 
approximately  $1,000.00.  (In  one  case, 
the  amount  won  represented  all  the  sum- 
mer earnings  of  the  individual.)  The 
fact  was  reported  to  the  proper  author- 
ities, and  it  was  planned  to  have  the 
"bootlegger"  arrested  when-  the  boat 
arrived  at  Petersburg.  But  just  before 

we  docked  he  jumped  overboard,  swam 

ashore,  and  escaped. 

The   potential  mineral  wealth   of 
Alaska   is  beyond  present  calculation, 
and  will  become  known  only  with  con- 
tinued intensive  search  facilitated  by 
improvements  in  transportation.    Al- 
ready the   territory   has   produced   a 
mineral  wealth   in  excess  of  $600,- 
000,000.      Her    gold     and     copper 
mines  are  the  largest  and  richest  in 
the  \vorld.    The  Treadwell  group 
of  mines  alone  has  produced  $63,- 
000,000   in   gold ;  while  the  copper 
output  of  Alaska  has  exceeded  $195,- 
000,000.    In  the  belt  of  the  govern- 
ment railroad  are  found  rich  deposits 
of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite.   Silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  antimony, 
tungsten,  graphite,  cinnabar,  platinum, 
molybdenum,    marble,    gypsum    and 
barytes  are  all  included  in  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Alaska. 

Fur  (fox,  marten,  mink,  otter,  er- 
mine, wolverine,  muskrat,  beaver  and 
bear)  is  an  important  resource  of  Alaska. 
Last  year  $3,699,000  worth  of  fur  was 
exported  from  Alaska  in  addition  to 
what  was  sold  locally.  It  is  unforunate 
there  are  not  better  transportation  facili- 
ties for  bringing  the  furs  from  the  terri- 
tory. Many  trappers  suffered  a  serious 
loss  last  winter  because  they  could  not 
get  their  fur  out  while  the  prices  were 
high.  In  some  cases  a  delay  of  six 
months  resulted  because  of  insufficient 
means  of  transportation.  More  and 
better  transportation  facilities  would 
greatly  aid  the  development  of  all 
Alaska's  resources. 

The  total  area  of  Alaska's  forests  is 
about  100,000,000  acres;  one-fifth  of 
this  has  been  set  aside  for  two  National 
Reserves.  The  timber  wealth  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  estimated  at  85,000,000,000 
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board  feet.  This  is  sufficient  without  re- 
forestation to  build  the  United  States 
to  a  population  of  500,000,000.  Hem- 
lock, spruce  and  cedar  are  the  species 
of  trees  that  have  been  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  especially  paper  pulp. 
But  birch  is  now  being  considered  for 
veneer,  furniture  and  other  purposes. 

Agriculture  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  important  industry.  100,000 
s(]iiare  miles  of  the  country  are  suitable 
for  agriculture.  Half  of  this  area  can  be 
cleared  and  cultivated ;  the  remaining 
half  is  suitable  for  grazing.  Some  of  the 
best  agricultural  sections  are  the  Mata- 
nuska  and  Tanana  Valleys  and  farther 
north  in  the  region  of  Wiseman.  Splen- 
did vegetables — potatoes,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, turnips,  carrots,  beets,  onions, 
peas,  radishes,  etc.,  are  raised  in  these 
sections.  Winter  wheat,  rye  and  hay  are 
grown  to  a  limited  extent.  Some  stock 
raising  engages  the  attention  of  Alaskan 
farmers. 

The  reindeer  industry  is  growing  and 
reindeer  meat  is  now  being  sold  through- 
out the  country. 

Alaska  has  a  diversity  of  interests  and 
a  diversity  of  needs.  Alaska  needs  less 
governmental  regulation  and  more  gov- 
ernmental action.  Alaska  needs  less  "red- 
tape"  and  more  consideration  from  gov- 
ernmental Washington. 

Alaska  needs  more  railroads.  There 
are  only  three  short  railroads  in  the  entire 
territory,  namely :  The  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  Railroad  from  Skagway  to  White 
Horse  (112  miles),  the  Copper  River 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  from  Cor- 
dova to  Kennecott  (196  miles),  and  the 
Alaska  Railroad  from  Seward  to  Fair- 
banks (471  miles).  A  total  of  less  than 
800  miles! 


Alaska  needs  more  steamship  service. 
More  competition  between  the  steamship 
lines  would  result  in  better  service  and 
lower  freight  rates,  and  would  attract 
more  people  to  Alaska. 

Alaska  needs  highway  development. 
At  the  present  time,  one  can  not  even 
go  from  Seward  to  Anchorage  by  auto- 
mobile. The  highway  between  Moose 
Pass  and  Hope,  a  distance  of  45  miles, 
is  the  longest  highway  near  Seward. 
Valdez  is  the  only  coast  terminus  of  an 
Alaskan  highway.  Construction  of  an 
international  highway  extending  from 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  across  British  Col- 
umbia to  Seattle,  Washington,  is  one  of 
the  fondest  dreams  of  Alaskan  residents. 
An  organized  movement  is  now  under 
way  to  interest  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can governments  in  the  project ;  and  each 
will  be  asked  to  assume  one-half  the 
cost,  now  estimated  at  $7,000,000. 

Such  a  highway  would  be  of  inestim- 
able value  in  developing  the  resources 
of  Alaska.  It  would  open  valuable  min- 
eral lands  now  inaccessible.  It  would 
enable  tourists  to  visit  Alaska  by  auto- 
mobile. The  proposed  road  would  go 
through  country  where  the  snow  fall  is 
light,  and  if  traffic  were  sufficiently 
heavy  it  could  be  kept  open  all  year. 
About  700  miles  of  highway  along  the 
proposed  route  has  already  been  con- 
structed. It  would  probably  take  five 
years  to  complete  the  remaining  1,000 
miles  of  the  project,  and  to  build 
branches  from  the  main  route  to  Juneau 
and  Ketchikan. 

Air  mail  service  is  one  of  Alaska's 
greatest  needs.  At  present  there  are  no 
air  mail  routes  north  of  Seattle,  al- 
though a  private  corporation  operates 


airplane  passenger  service  between  Ket- 
chikan and  Seattle.  Politics  has  pre- 
vented airplane  mail  service  over  this 
route  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of 
Alaska,  but  it  must  come  in  the  near 
future.  Air  mail  is  far  more  indispens- 
able in  the  development  of  Alaska  than 
it  is  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States.  An  illustration  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  situation.  It  now  costs  $450.00 
to  take  200  pounds  of  mail  from  Tan- 
nana  to  Wiseman  once  a  month.  This 
same  amount  of  mail  could  be  brought 
by  plane  for  $80.00,  that  is,  forty  cents 
a  pound.  In  other  words,  people  in 
Wiseman  could  have  air  mail  service 
once  a  week  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
their  present  monthly  service. 

Airplane  passenger  service  is  greatly 
reducing  distances  and  hardships  on  the 
Alaska  frontiers.  Where  it  takes  39 
days  to  make  the  trip  by  dog  team  from 
Wiseman  to  Tenana,  the  airplane  is 
making  it  in  two  and  one-half  hours  and 
for  less  money  for  its  passengers!  A 
young  mother  with  a  six-weeks-old  baby 
was  returning  to  her  home  west  of  Fair- 
banks. When  asked  if  she  feared  the 
hardships  of  the  trip,  she  said:  "Oh, 
no!  I  am  flying  in." 

"But  isn't  that  expensive,"  I  ventured. 

"Four  hundred  dollars,"  she  an- 
swered. "By  dog  team  it  would  take 
nearly  six  weeks  and  cost  me  $450.00." 

Alaska  is  a  nation  wealthy  in  its  own 
resources,  but  many  of  these  resources 
have  scarcely  been  touched;  others  have 
yet  to  be  developd.  Alaska,  mighty  em- 
pire in  the  making,  only  awaits  further 
development  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication to  come  into  her  own. 
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The  Code :  A  Tale  of  the  Desert 


By  ADDISOX  SCHUSTER 


WITH  a  squint  and  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  Old  Cap  King 
labored  on  a  sign  that  he  took 
to  be  a  work  of  art.  Finished,  he  nailed 
it  on  a  scantling  and  set  it  up  by  the 
side  of  the  Settlers'  Trail.  The  impro- 
vised post,  worked  back  and  forth  in  the 
sand  of  the  Arizona  desert,  sank  into 
position  and  stood  upright.  It  lifted 
aloft  a  crudely 
drawn  hand,  point- 
ing to  a  small  jut- 
ting of  rocks  and  a 
water  "tank,"  or 
cache,  a  hundred 
feet  distant. 

"Water  30  paces. 
Dig  3  feet,"  was 
its  welcome  mes- 
sage to  those  who 
might  psas  over  the 
trail. 

"Nature  sure  is 
accommodatin'," 
mused  the  Captain, 
whose  straggl  ing 
long  hair,  and 
golden  bronze  of 
years  of  parching 
heat,  stamped  him 
indelibly  as  the 
desert  rat. "Jest  like 
she  plants  pizen  ivy 
in  the  forest  and 
grows  the  Virginia 
creeper  'longside 
for  an  antidote,  jest 
as  she  makes  the 
meat  of  rattler  cure  for  the  bite,  she 
finds  some  lonesome  spot  in  the  old  desert 
to  set  up  a  drinkin'  place  for  a  man  and 
his  horse." 

Wherever  one  can  find  an  outcropping 
of  rock  in  the  vast  and  dreary  waste,  he 
can  always  rely  upon  a  water  cache,  or 
"tank,"  as  the  desert  men  call  them ; 
with  a  little  labor,  the  water  is  to  be  had. 

This  tank,  a  recent  discovery  made 
visible  by  the  desert  winds  which  shift 
the  sands  like  a  slowly  heaving  ocean, 
had  caught  the  old  man's  eye  a  few  days 
previously.  On  his  next  trip  from  the 
railroad,  he  brought  with  him  the  ma- 
terial for  the  notice. 


Cap  turned  his 
to   the  north   and 
Gulch.     In    that 
should  "shake  out' 
time  to  grubstake 
ing  quest  for  the 
sign-painting  had 
part    of   the   code 


pinto,  and  struck  off 

up  through  Mineral 
ravine,  a  prospector 
'  enough  in  a  few  days 
him  in  the  never-ceas- 

one  big  strike.  The 
been  a  simple  duty,  a 

and    the   life    of    the 


desert.  Nine  days  later  he  rode  back 
over  the  trail,  and  stopped  at  the  scene 
of  his  labors  to  gaze  upon  tragedy. 

Within  twenty  feet  of  where  he  had 
planted  the  sign  stood  a  covered  wagon. 
At  its  side,  half  covered  by  sand,  were 
the  bodies  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
had  died  of  the  desert  thirst.  The  horses 
had  wandered  away.  Here,  once  more, 
was  the  picture  the  desert  man  dreads — 
the  waste  places  triumphant  over  hope 
and  enterprise,  the  agonizing  end  of 
lone  adventure.  Cap  King  pulled  back 
the  cover  to  the  wagon  and  looked 
inside. 


There,  with  his  lips  glued  to  an  empty 
water  bottle,  was  a  boy  who,  because  his 
parents  had  made  the  sacrifice,  was  still 
alive.  It  was  necessary  to  bind  the  lad's 
arms  to  his  sides  to  prevent  him  from 
seizing  the  canteen  which  Cap  offered 
sparingly.  Drop  by  drop  he  let  the 
water  moisten  the  boy's  tongue,  knowing 
that  so  much  as  one  large  swallow  of 
the  rescuing  water 
would  mean  death. 
The  boy,  weak 
and  stunned,  rode 
in  front  of  the  Cap- 
tain  until  they 
reached  a  ranch 
house  twenty  miles 
along  the  trail. 
Then  a  horse  was 
borrowed ;  and  the 
two  rode  on.  The 
old  man  decided 
that  he  would 
adopt  this  lad  and 
teach  him  the  code 
of  the  desert  and 
its  secrets.  They 
would  ride  togeth- 
er to  the  hiding- 
places  of  the  gold 
where  young  eyes, 
after  they  had  been 
trained,  would  help 
him  in  the  search. 
In  time,  maybe,  he 
would  forget  that 
which  was  behind. 
This  boy  would 
never  be  lax  in  the  rules  which  bind  to- 
gether the  men  of  the  desert.  It  was  a 
long  and  a  silent  ride. 

Today,  beside  the  Settlers'  Trail,  two 
graves  are  marked  by  pieces  of  the  scant- 
ling which  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
advance  of  civilization.  They  had  been 
a  part  of  the  sign  which  was  replaced 
by  one  of  metal. 

The  original  sign  ?  Less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  desert  man  had 
posted  it,  a  pioneer  of  the  gasoline  tour- 
ists had  used  it  as  a  target  for  his  rifle. 
The  marksman  had  laughed  as  each  shot 
tore  out  a  letter — as  the  bullets  cut  the 
guiding  hand  from  the  board. 
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SPANISH  ARCADIA,  by  Nellie  Van  de 
Grift  Sanchez  is  part  of  a  nine  volume  set 
which  portrays  the  different  phases  of  Cali- 
fornia life  from  the  days  of  discovery  to 
the  present  time.  Each  volume  is  by  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  phase  or  period  of  which  it 
treats.  At  first  offered  only  in  an  Edition 
de  Luxe,  the  set  is  now  available  at  a  mod- 
erate price,  with  the  further  convenience 
that  the  volumes  may  be  purchased  sepa- 
rately. They  are  well  printed  and  bound, 
with  original  wood-block  illustrations. 

Spanish  Arcadia  is  the  story  of  a  few 
happy  decades  when  the  dwellers  in  Cali- 
fornia were  Spanish  and  Mexican  settlers, 
whose  cattle  ranged  the  hills  and  valleys 
and,  by  natural  increase,  kept  the  owners  so 
far  above  want  that  they  knew  not  the 
bondage  of  "making  a  living"  and,  freed 
from  that  necessity  and  ignorant  of  the  mod- 
ern spirit  of  emulation  in  material  posses- 
sions, they  could  give  themselves  up  to  the 
joy  of  living  to  a  degree  impossible  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Sanchez  has  given 
us  a  charming  picture  of  those  days,  drawn 
from  first-hand  knowledge  obtained  from  her 
researches  among  the  Spanish  documents  in 
the  Bancroft  library,  and  they  are  a  singu- 
larly rich  store. 

"These  people,"  Mrs.  Sanchez  says  in  her 
preface,  "had  leisure  to  live,  to  play,  to  love. 
Above  all,  they  had  the  time  and  the  will  to 
take  pen  in  hand  and  write  of  their  experi- 
ences for  our  benefit.  Nearly  every  prominent 
Californian  of  that  epoch  set  down  his  recol- 
lections in  writing."  Mrs.  Sanchez  has  made 
good  use  of  these  letters,  diaries  and  remin- 
iscences and  through  her  excellent  transla- 
tions, and  the  alembic  of  her  own  pen,  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Cali- 
fornians  of  that  day  passes  before  us.  We 
can  become  intimate  with  their  daily  life  as 
we  have  never  been  able  to  before.  We  see 
the  interior  of  their  homes,  become  guests  at 
their  tables,  partake  of  their  food,  note  their 
favorite  dishes,  become  acquainted  with  their 
social  customs,  administration  of  justice  and 
religious  observances.  Their  educational  sys- 
tem, such  as  it  was,  is  the  least  bright  spot  of 
the  story;  but  the  wonder  is  that  they  had 
any,  shut  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
they  were.  Even  that  rather  gray  picture  is 
brightened  by  glimpses  of  the  love  of  read- 
ing of  a  few  and  the  lengths  they  went  to 
obtain  books  to  satisfy  it.  "The  Bootlegging 
of  the  Books,"  a  subdivision  of  the  chapter 
on  Education,  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
the  landing  at  night  by  Vallejo,  Alvarado 
and  Jose  Castro  (young  men  at  the  time) 
of  a  contraband  cargo  of  books,  all  not  of 
a  religious  nature  having  been  prohibited. 

One  must  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
from  a  book  which  is  full  of  quotable  items. 
An  appendix  full  of  valuable  information, 
a  bibliography  and  a  copious  index  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book  for  both  student  and 
general  reader.  The  book  is  from  the  press 
of  the  Powell  Publishing  Company  of  Los 

Angeles'  HELEN  T.  PRATT. 
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Street  Scene 

'T~'HE  story  of  the  popular  play  "Street 
J  Scene,"  whose  setting  is  the  stoop  of  a 
New  York  lodging  house  of  the  West  For- 
ties, involves  the  usual  drab  characters  of 
the  neighborhood  in  a  series  of  vitally  in- 
teresting happenings.  So  realistic  is  it  that 
one  almost  believes  oneself  across  the  street 
watching  the  actual  occurrences  in  front  of 
an  ordinary  flat-house. 

Elmer  Rice  has  caught  the  reality  of  life 
in  a  remarkable  manner  and  all  his  un- 
important bits  are  welded  into  a  truthful 
vignette  of  Manhattan.  The  neighbor's  gos- 
sip, which  finally  leads  to  Mrs.  Murrant's 
death,  is  an  outstanding  feature,  and  with 
the  Italian  music  teacher,  who  is  so  proud 
of  his  mother  country,  the  Scandinavian  jan- 
itor who  defends  Lief  Ericson,  Willy  Maur- 
rant  on  his  roller  skates  calling  to  his 
mother  for  a  dime,  Abraham  Kaplin  and 
his  revolutionary  ideas,  the  woman  who  is 
to  have  her  first  baby,  and  who  never  ap- 
pears on  the  stage,  the  dispossessed  Hilde- 
brand  family,  it  all  goes  to  form  this  highly 
realistic  portrayal  of  human  nature.  The 
clever  picturization  of  characters  involves 
the  first  part  of  the  play  which  leads  up  to 
the  inevitable  ending,  and  it  is  this  con- 
tinuity which  reminds  one  somewhat  of 
Frank  Norris'  "McTeague."  In  the  third 
act  after  the  highly  sensational  murder, 
which  was  managed  without  the  taint  of 
melodrama,  a  new  couple  come  to  look  at 
the  now  vacant  flat,  and  so  life  goes  un- 
ceasingly on  in  its  dun  manner,  despite  the 
occasional  dramatic  flashes.  "Street  Scene" 
is  the  universal  story  of  the  large  city,  the 
sort  of  things  which  happen  in  all  quarters, 
and  the  sufferings  of  all  human  beings,  spe- 
cially those  of  the  lower  classes,  who  go  on 
in  their  sad  and  uncomplaining  way.  The 
play  "Street  Scene"  is  in  three  acts  by  El- 
mer L.  Rice  and  published  by  Samuel  L. 
French,  Ltd.,  of  London.  There  are  239 
pages.  Price  $2.00. 

JAMES  D.  HART. 


Mexican  Labor  in  the  United  States 

JN  A  SERIES  of  monographs  Professor 
Paul  S.  Taylor  contemplates  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  Mexican  labor  in  the  United 
States.  Such  studies  are  welcomed  by  the 
student  of  economic  and  social  history,  while 
the  public  interest  in  immigration  restriction 
adds  to  their  immediate  importance.  As  an 
investigator  Professor  Taylor  is  clearsighted 
and  painstaking.  He  has  no  axe  to  grind, 
acting  solely  as  an  impartial  observer,  with- 
out the  usual  implications  of  this  term.  The 
two  monographs  first  to  appear:  Mexican 
Labor  in  the  United  States — (1)  The  Im- 
perial Valley,  and  (2)  The  Valley  of  the 
South  Platte  (Colorado),  concern  them- 
selves with  both  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  presence  of  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  Mexicans  in  these 
two  agricultural  regions. 

If  the  Mexican  laborer,  considered  by 
Professor  Taylor,  were  traced  to  his  native 
habitat  one  might  perhaps  be  more  inclined 
to  overlook  or  at  least  to  excuse  the  rather 
"primitive"  housing  conditions  and  other 
equally  disturbing  "elements"  in  Mexican 
settlements  in  the  United  States.  It  becomes 
very  evident,  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  unemployment  situation  and  the  gen- 
eral mobility  of  labor  (in  the  United  States) 
that  a  wide  chasm  exists  between  the  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  labor  of  Mexico  and 
similar  groups  in  the  United  States.  This 
fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  presence 
in  this  country  of  Mexican  labor  willing  to 
undertake  work  at  wages  insufficient  to 
maintain  reasonably  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  under  conditions  which  would  be 
unacceptable  to  those  accustomed  to  "our" 
notion  of  the  conveniences  and  decencies  of 
life.  Social  isolation  is  the  penalty  of  such 
divergencies.  Many  of  the  same  forces  that 
bring  about  social  isolation  of  the  Mexicans 
operate  to  separate  the  native  white  popu- 
lation into  "classes."  But  with  the  latter  the 
gap  is  more  easily  bridged,  since  "social 
stratification"  is  less  permanent  and  the 
rungs  of  the  socio-economic  ladder  less 
likely  to  give  way  under  the  weight  of  a 
transgression. 

That  the  Mexicans  are  an  economic  asset 
to  the  United  States  and  that  their  coming 
is  in  direct  response  to  a  distinct  need  are 
facts  that  require  no  further  demonstration. 
Professor  Taylor  has  accomplished  this  task 
admirably. 

These  monographs  are  University  of  Cali- 
fornia   Publications    in    Economics.    Vol.    6,    ' 
Nos.   1  and  2,  1928-1929,  pages   1-94;  95-235. 
FELIX  FLUGEL. 


IN  YOUR  GARDEN 

DOSES  and  lilies  and  violets  sweet, 

Blooming  for  you  in  a  quiet  place, 
Marking  a  pathway  before  your  feet, 
Sharing  the  beauty  that's  of  your  face. 

BELLE  WILLEY  GUE. 
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Building  for 
the  Future 


Success  and  independence  de- 
pend, to  a  very  large  extent, 
on  laying  out  a  sound  invest- 
ment policy  and  adhering  to  it 
steadily. 

Select  an  investment  banker  of 
experience,  responsibility,  and 
integrity,  purchase  sound  se- 
curities that  are  suited  to  your 
needs,  reinvest  interest  steadily, 
and  you  may  accumulate  a 
competency  or  an  independent 
fortune. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
our  new  booklet,  "How  to  In- 
vest Money,"  which  will  help 
you  to  achieve  success.  It  will 
be  sent  without  charge  or  obli- 
gation. Simply  ask  for 
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THE  ORCHID-GLADIOLUS 

THE  growing  of  gladiolus  and  the 
shipping  and  marketing  of  the  bulbs 
ha>  In-come  a  science.  To  secure  flow- 
ers and  bulbs  of  best  size  and  quality 
special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
are  required.  In  fe\v  localities  have  these 
conditions  been  found  to  exist  as  at 
the  Sarah  J.  Jones  gladiolus  farm  at 
A;;er.  California.  This  farm  is  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Few 
tourists  have  as  yet  traveled  through 
this  beautiful  region  in  Siskiyou  County. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  region 
around  Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  extensive  gladiolus  farms. 
The  flowers  and  bulbs  raised  by  Mrs. 
Jones  are  superior  in  qualiyt  and  size  to 
those  grown  further  north. 

Bulbs  are  rated  as  to  size,  those  of 
first  grade  measuring  one  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter.  Most  bulbs 
are  smaller.  The  Jones  product  meas- 
ures as  large  as  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  instead  of  being  flat  and  thin 
as  are  many  bulbs,  they  are  deep  and 
thick  and  hence  greatly  in  demand. 

A  field  of  gladiolus  in  bloom  is  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Jones 
farm,  several  acres  in  extent,  presented 
this  last  season  a  mass  of  color  impos- 
sible to  describe.  The  plants  stood  five 
feet  in  height  and  the  flowers  measured 
from  four  and  one-half  to  six  inches 
across.  Their  color  was  a  delicate  pink 
with  orchid  markings. 

The  Orchid  Gladioli  is  so  much  like 
the  original  orchid  it  is  hard  for  the 
average  observer  to  distinguish  between 
the  two. 
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Portals 

O  me  the  mountain  meadovis  seem, 

With  •willovi  fragrance  song  of  stream— 
With  singing  birds  and  radiant  flowers; 
With   aspens  fresh  from   sudden  showers  — 
As  portals  to  some  paradise 
Still  unbeheld  by  mortal  eyes. 

LINDA  LEE. 
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"Sunset 
Limited" 

A  'winter  trip  East 
thru  Summer-land 

Straight  across  the  legend- 
ary Southwest,  Spanish  be- 
fore it  was  American . . . 
through  America's  newest 
winter  summer-land. 

The  "Sunset  Limited," 
famed  round  the  world, 
directly  serves  the  fashion- 
able desert  resorts  about 
Palm  Springs  and  Indio, 
the  guest  ranch  country  of 
Arizona. 

Go  one  way,  return  an- 
other on"Sunset  Limited," 
"Overland  Limited"  or  the 
"Cascade."  Only  Southern 
Pacific  offers  the  choice  of 
four  great  routes. 

The  "Overland  Limited" 
is  faster  than  any  train  on 
any  other  route,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Chicago,  by  more 
than  10  hours. 

Southern 


Pacific 


E.  W.  CLAPP 

Ge it.  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco 
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Behind  the  Frosted  Glass  at  Geneva 
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been  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel  and 
was  elaborately  decorated  in  old  French 
style.  Needless  to  say,  the  bar  as 
well  as  other  accessories  had  been  re- 
moved. Through  the  genius  of  Miss 
Wilson,  it  has  become  the  finest  inter- 
national specialists'  library  in  Europe,  if 
not  in  the  entire  world.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  a  complete  absence  of  "peace 
plea"  books;  a  hasty  review  of  the 
modern  card  index  (a  rarity  in  Europe) 
revealed  only  seven  and  these  presented 
either  by  their  authors  or  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Its  15,000  volume  collection 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  technical 
volumes  for  specialists'  use — books  giv- 
ing the  most  authoritative  condensed 
information  on  the  basic  problems  in- 
volved in  making  laws  or  instigating 
investigations  affecting  the  life  and 
happiness  of  peoples  in  many  countries. 
Before  important  conferences,  Miss 
Wilson  with  the  assistance  of  her  staff 
of  specially  trained  experts  prepared 
lists  of  vital  reference  works  on  the 
subjejcts  to  be  discussed,  so  that  diplo- 
mats can  ascertain  exact  facts  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  time. 

In  its  "office  organization"  the  Lea- 
gue has  reached  a  high  state  of  effici- 
ency. Through  its  marvelous  system  of 
management  under  Sir  Eric  Drum- 
mond,  it  can  complete  the  thousands  of 
details  necessary  for  arranging  a  great 
international  conference  in  a  little  over 
three  weeks  and  at  about  one-third  the 
former  expense.  Previously  it  required 
an  advance  staff  of  experts  three  months 
to  perform  this  same  work.  To  me  the 
most  amazing  part  of  a  conference  or- 
ganization was  the  information  and 
translating  departments.  To  supply  the 
needs  of  a  large  international  confer- 
ence requires  fifty  typists  capable  of 
high-speed  writing  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, a  dozen  or  more  professional 
translators  and  a  complete  printing  and 
multigraphing  shop.  During  seven  years 
of  practice,  so  perfected  have  the  extra 
specialists  become  that  at  one  committee 
meeting  I  attended  in  the  Glass  Room, 
an  unexpected  extemporaneous  speech 
in  French  was  delivered  by  one  of  the 
delegates,  and  I  was  astounded  to  re- 
ceive an  English  translation  of  it  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  while  the  com- 
mittee was  still  in  session — and  this  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  busiest  days 
during  the  September  Assembly  sessions 
when  the  capacity  and  patience  of 
everyone  was  strained  to  the  limit. 

In  oral  translating  at  the  Assembly 
sessions,  not  a  minute  is  wasted.  As 
the  speaker  descends  on  one  side  of  the 


platform,  the  translator  mounts  on  the 
other  and  at  the  instant  the  delegate 
takes  his  seat,  the  translator  commences, 
speaking  rapidly,  distinctly  and  accu- 
rately. Circumlocution  and  redundancy 
have  no  place  in  the  Assembly  Hall; 
neither  have  flowery  emotional  speeches. 
To  speak  before  the  keenest  representa- 
tives from  fifty-four  nations,  a  man 
must  have  a  clear  head  and  know  pre- 
cisely beforehand  what  he  is  going  to 
say.  Their  time  is  too  valuable  to  be 
needlessly  wasted. 

It  is  probably  this  practical  business 
efficiency  which  has  enabled  the  League 
to  slip  through  the  eye  of  the  needle 
and  become  what  one  distinguished 
statesman  characterized  to  me  as  "the 
only  rational  diplomafic  center  in  Eu- 
rope." Whatever  the  League's  faults 
are,  they  are  absolutely  not  concerned 
with  its  practical  administration,  but 
seemed  to  me  rather  in  the  nature  of 
an  inadequate  definition  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  scope  of  its  actions.  The 
League  is  trying  to  fulfill  two  func- 
tions: that  of  a  pan-European  organi- 
zation and  that  of  a  world  confedera- 
tion of  nations.  This  dual  personality 
has  been  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the 
American  objections,  and  is  the  only 
weakness  I  observed  during  my  close 
scrutiny  of  its  operations.  When  the 
League  acts  as  a  pan-European  organi- 
zation, its  procedings  are  of  no  interest 
to  Americans,  but  when  it  acts  as  a 
world  confederation  American  interests 
are  at  once  involved.  As  soon  as  this 
difficulty  is  overcome  and  exclusively 
European  problems  are  handled  by  an- 
other body,  it  will  engender  much 
deeper  respect  from  the  non-European 
nations.  The  matter  is  only  one  of  re- 
definition of  the  League's  jurisdiction 
and  scope,  and  arose  through  the  over- 
sight of  its  founders.  At  no  time  is  the 
confusion  resulting  from  this  duality  of 
jurisdiction  more  noticeable  than  dur- 
ing the  Assembly  meetings  when  prob- 
lems of  an  exclusively  European  nature 
are  discussed  one  day  and  world  re- 
adjustments the  next.  But  let  us  return 
to  the  lighter  aspects  of  the  Assembly 
gatherings. 

A  month  or  two  before  the  delegates 
are  due,  there  ensues  amongst  the  girl 
employees  on  the  permanent  Secretariat, 
an  epidemic  of  shopping  and  making  and 
planning  of  party  dresses  preparatory 
for  the  height  of  the  League's  social 
season.  The  under  secretaries  and  girl 
typists  look  forward  excitedly  to  meet- 
ing the  young  attaches  and  specialists 
that  are  always  a  part  of  the  larger 


delegations.  Friendships,  romances  and 
international  marriages  spring  from 
these  meetings,  as  well  as  Sunday  ex^ 
cursions  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Saleve  and  merry  suppers  on  the  out- 
door terrace  of  the  Kursaal  while  a 
Hungarian  orchestra  fills  the  air  with 
dance  music.  On  warm  evenings  at 
these  times,  the  lake  is  stippled  with 
the  Japanese  lanterns  of  gay  boating 
parties  and  its  shores  are  festooned  with 
strings  of  white  electric  lights  that  are 
reflected  in  the  water  like  strings  of 
pearls.  From  all  directions  the  ear 
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LosAngeles 


Its  hospitality  lends  the 
fullest  measure  of 


enjoyment  to 

your  stay 
here 
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MISS    MARY    GARDEN 

in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
unsolicited  comments  by  world 
famous  celebrities,  writes: 

"Why  live  elsewhere  when 
the   Ambassador,   the    most 
beautiful  hotel  in  the 
is  here." 


A      No  Hotel  in  the  World 
'•v    offers  more  varied  attrac- 
$'    tions  -  -  superb  27-acre 
park  with  miniature  golf 
•^course,  open-air  plunge  and 
tennis  courts.  Riding,  hunt- 
ing and  all  sports,   includ- 
ing   18-hole    Rancho    Golf 
Club    and    archery    ranges.  "  '?•' 
Motion  picture  theater  and      •*' 
35  smart  shops  within  the 
hotel.     Famous     Cocoanut 
Grove  for  dancing  nightly. 

BEN  L.   FRANK,   Manager 
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Green  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1841, 
and  joining  the  leading  firm  of  Mellus 
and  Howard,  rose  quickly  in  public 
affairs  because  of  his  popularity.  While 
in  San  Francisco  he  wedded  the  widow 
of  Allen  Montgomery  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
In  1851  he  was  denounced  as  being  one, 
Paul  Geddes  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  hav- 
ing stolen  from  an  eastern  bank,  had 
disappeared,  deserting  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Green  protested  his  innocence 
and  was  implicitly  believed  by  the  lead- 
ing citizens  who  escorted  him  to  the 
steamer  on  his  trip  east  to  clear  his  re- 
putation. The  charges  proved  true,  and 
thus  a  San  Franciscan,  prominent  in 
early  affairs,  passed  out  of  the  picture. 

Stockton  Street  derives  its  name  from 
Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton  who 
was  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  who  later  suc- 
ceeded Commodore  Sloat  as  Governor  of 
California,  which  he  ruled  in  a  most 
high-handed  manner  for  six  months. 

General  John  A.  Sutler  came  to  Yerba 
Buena  in  1839  after  a  long  and  cir- 
cuitous trip,  hoping  to  establish  a  pros- 
perous farm  in  the  rich  and  fertile  lands 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  opposition  to 
foreign  settlers,  he  obtained  Governor 
Alverado's  permission  to  locate  on  the 
American  River  with  a  colony  of  three 
whites  and  eight  Kanakas.  In  the  winter 
of  1848  he  contracted  with  James  Mar- 
shall to  erect  a  saw  mill  on  the  south 
fork  of  the  river,  and  in  January  of  that 
year  Marshall  made  the  discovery  which 
hastened  the  development  of  the  country 
far  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  the 
Spanish.  Marshall  one  day  observed 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  several 
glistening  particles  among  the  sand  and 
gravel,  and  examining  a  large  piece, 
found  it  to  be  gold.  Sutter's  part  in  this 
stroke  of  fortune  is  remembered  by  the 
naming  of  a  San  Francisco  thorough- 
fare after  him,  Marshall,  who  gained 
nothing  by  his  discovery,  has  not  been 
so  honored. 

A  thoroughfare  whose  title  is  often 
wrongly  attributed  to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  is  the  small  alley  opposite  the 
Palace  Hotel.  It  really  was  named  in 
memory  of  Jonathan  Drake  Stevenson, 
a  colonel  in  a  volunteer  regiment  of 
New  York  troops  which  he  organized 
for  California  in  1846.  This  street,  like 
many  others  in  the  district,  is  merely  a 
subdivision  street  which  was  built  to 
facilitate  traffic  after  it  was  found  that 
the  blocks  were  too  large.  Most  of  these 


other  streets  have  names  of  no  signifi- 
cance, as  Jessie  Street  or  Clementina 
Street. 

Thus,  through  the  efforts  of  many 
civic  minded  men,  San  Francisco  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few 
cities  to  take  advantage  of  its  wealth  of 
interesting  history  as  well  as  the  attrac- 
tive Spanish  titles  in  naming  its  prin- 
cipal streets,  rather  than  resorting  to 
stock  names  or  numbers. 


Doctor  Leonard's   Researches   in 
Mexican  History 

I'niversity  of  California  Publications  in 
History.  Volume  XVIII.  Don  Carlos  de  Sig- 
uenza  y  Gongora,  a  Mexican  Savant  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  By  Irving  A.  Leonard, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1929. 

/"\NE  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
^-'  seventeenth  century  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere — including  the  English  colonies" 
is  the  all-but-unknown  Don  Carlos  de  Sig- 
uenza  y  Gongora,  born  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico in  1645,  whose  life  in  many  ways  sug- 
gests the  early  humanists  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Like  them  he  made  "all  human 
knowledge  of  his  province.  Not  contented 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  contemporaries, 
his  curious  mind  peeped  into  dark  corners 
and  ferreted  out  new  facts.  And  as  the  hu- 
manists of  the  Renaissance  had  turned  to 
the  classic  literature  and  culture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  inspiration,  so  did 
Don  Carlos  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Aztecs  and 
the  early  peoples  of  his  native  land." 

His  declaration  on  the  subject  of  comets 
shows  his  independent  judgment  in  matters 
scientific.  Eight  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  "the  great  comet  of  1680,  .  .  .  which  was 
to  distress  the  ignorant  and  exercise  the 
best  minds  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
Don  Carlos  brought  forth  ...  a  pamphlet 
entitled  a  'Philosophical  Manifest  against 
Comets  stripped  of  their  dominion  over  the 
timid.'  " 

"Louis  XIV  of  France  invited  Siguenza 
to  become  one  of  his  coterie  of  savants, 
offering  pensions  and  honors  as  inducements 
but  the  modest  Creole  declined  this  distinc- 
tion, preferring  the  title  of  Royal  Cosmo- 
grapher  bestowed  upon  him  by  Charles  II." 

"In  1668,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
Siguenza  began  his  studies  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Spain. 
While  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  this 
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had  been  done  in  New  Spain,  Don  Carlo* 
unquestionably  brought  together  the  most 
complete  aggregation  of  original  boolci,  man- 
u>cripts,  maps,  and  paintings  related  to 
native  life  before  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards" that  had  ever  been  assembled. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  high  adventure, 
the  adventuring  of  the  human  spirit  into 
unbroken  wildernesses,  will  read  with  de- 
light Doctor  Leonard's  reconstruction,  from 
the  books  and  correspondence  of  Don  Carlos 
and  the  words  of  his  contemporaries,  of 
the  antiquarian  and  historian,  de  Siguenza. 
Doctor  Leonard's  work  is  valuable  as  an 
authoritative  biography  presenting  much 
hitherto  unavailable  material  on  the  cul- 
ture of  Mexico  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  the  general  reader  its  appeal  is  that  of" 

"Fresh   fields   and   pastures   new." 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 
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midwinter,  after  having  attained  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition. 

While  General  Fremont  proceeded 
on  to  Washington,  Kit  Carson  returned 
to  his  beloved  home  town,  Taos.  While 
there  he  met  and  married  his  second 
wife,  a  talented  Mexican  girl,  Senorita 
Josefa  Jaramillo,  a  striking  brunette 
'  and  the  belle  of  Taos.  The  wedding 
occurred  on  February  6th,  1843,  the 
vivacious  bride  being  barely  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  groom  then  thirty-four. 

Kit  Carson  then,  weary  of  fighting 
hostile  Indians,  and  from  acting  as  a 
guide  to  scour  wild  regions  with  gov- 
ernment exploration  parties  in  a  new 
and  desolate  country,  where  hardships 
and  privations  must  be  endured,  great- 
ly desired  to  give  it  up  and  engage  in 
farming  and  stock  growing.  Near  the 
Cimarron  River,  fifty  miles  out  of  Taos, 
he  began  farming ;  but !  not  for  long. 
Four  months  later,  obeying  the  call  of 
General  Fremont,  he  set  out  to  Bent's 
Fort,  where  he  had  trapped  and  hunted 
years  before,  and  joined  what  proved 
to  be  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  ex- 
pedition. Piloting  Fremont's  forces 
through  the  Utah  and  Nevada  moun- 
tain sections,  trekking  the  wide  and 
lonely  deserts,  ever  forging  onward  over 
unbroken  trails,  through  Sierra  canyons 
and  on  toward  the  coast,  engaging  in 
various  skirmishes  with  bands  of  war- 
ring redskins,  the  exploring  party  met 
with  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles 
on  their  lengthy  and  hazardous  journey. 

Having  then  hunted  and  trapped  and 
acted  as  scout,  and  living  a  life  of  un- 
ceasing vigilance  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  Kit  Carson  was  steadily  and  un- 
consciously gaining  eminence ;  he  had 
become  unrivaled  as  a  hunter,  and'  was 
the  acknowledged  "Monarch  of  the 
Prairies,"  but  much  more  fame  came 
to  him  later.  A  brave  and  daring  deed 
during  the  War  with  Mexico  added 
greatly  to  his  renown.  At  a  critical 
period,  he  and  General  Beale  were  in- 
strumental in  rescuing  General  Kear- 
ny's  limited  forces  from  a  large  army 
of  Mexican  soldiers.  Those  two  cour- 
ageous volunteers  braved  the  great 
danger  of  stealing  through  the  picketed 
lines — three  rows  of  mounted  sentinels 
— carrying  important  information  to 
Commodore  Stockton's  army  thirty 
miles  away,  thus  doubtless  preventing  an 
impending  massacre. 

For  that  and  other  acts  of  bravery, 
President  Polk  presented  Kit  Carson 
with  .the  commission  of  Lieutenant  of 
Rifles.  Returning  to  his  western  home 


the  happy  warrior  again  resumed  farm- 
ing operations,  locating  a  fertile  ranch 
at  Rayado  Creek,  New  Mexico.  By  and 
by  large  flocks  were  grazing  in  the 
rich  valley,  for  he  had  become  a  pros- 
perous stock  raiser. 

From  that  broad  ranch  Kit  Carson, 
with  a  few  Mexican  herders,  drove  a 
band  of  sixty-five  hundred  sheep  to  Cal- 
ifornia, the  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles,  enduring  storms,  interruptions 
from  Indians,  and  various  other  diffi- 
culties, and  sold  them  at  high  prices, 
such  domestic  animals  being  then  quite 
scarce  in  the  Golden  State.  Some  months 
later  he,  with  a  single  companion,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  fifty  head  of  mules 
and  horses  to  Ft.  Laramie,  some  five 
hundred  miles  distant  from  his  ranch. 

In  1853  Kit  Carson  was  made  In- 
dian Agent,  a  position  he  filled  with 
credit  until  his  death.  He  knew  the 
nature  of  Indians.  He  could  talk  to 
them  in  their  own  language.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  with  honorable 
distinction  and  was  eventually  made  a 
brigadier-general.  On  May  23rd,  1868, 
while  on  duty  at  Fort  Lynn,  Colorado, 
brave  Kit  Carson  passed  away,  his  de- 
voted wife  having  died  one  month  be- 
fore. General  Carson  and  his  beloved 
wife  now  sleep  in  the  quaint  cemetery 
at  Taos,  in  which  town  they  had  lived 
so  many  happy  years. 

Kit  Carson  did  not  boast.  Neither  did 
he  seek  renown.  Uneducated,  but  brave, 
matter  of  fact  and  unaffected,  he  pos- 
sessed the  patient  courage  of  a  true 
pioneer  of  early  days.  General  Carson 
was  a  man  of  singularly  striking  vir- 
tues for  one  who  had  lived  such  a  rough 
sort  of  life;  he  never  drank  liquor,  nor 
was  ever  known  to  use  profane  lan- 
guage. Of  medium  height  and  weight, 
with  piercing,  blue-gray  eyes,  tanned 
face,  his  abundance  of  sandy  hair 
reached  almost  to  his  shoulders.  The 


famous  mountain  scout  and  Indian 
fighter,  frontiersman  and  mountaineer, 
possessed  an  honesty  of  purpose,  energy 
and  fearlessness  that  has  never  been 
surpassed. 

Rigged  out  in  a  buckskin  suit,  the 
coat  fringed  with  porcupine  quills,  a 
pair  of  rawhide  leggings  reaching  to 
the  knees ;  his  feet  clad  in  thick  mocca- 
sins, and  wearing  a  fox-skin  cap  with 
coon  tails  dangling  from  the  lower 
edges,  his  never-failing  rifle  strapped 
to  his  back,  and  powder-horn  swinging 
at  one  side;  a  heavy  buckler  round  his 
waist  supporting  leather  holsters  for  a 
pair  of  silver-mounted  revolvers  and  a 
two-edged  hunting  knife,  he  resembled 
a  Mexican  in  soldier  regalia.  Mounted 
on  his  favorite  charger,  "Apache,"  dec- 
orated with  fancy  trappings,  Kit  Carson 
presented  a  true  picture  of  the  typical 
Indian  warrior  and  mountain  scout  of 
the  Old  West. 
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wealth  has  promoted  the  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  those  countries. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  fa- 
vored of  all  nations  with  respect  to 
mineral  wealth.  Our  enormous  mineral 
wealth  has  led  to  a  great  industrial  de- 
velopment, promoted  the  construction 
of  railroads,  built  up  a  large  lake  com- 
merce and  brought  into  existence  many 
towns  and  cities.  The  iron  ore  in  Min- 
nesota and  Michigan  is  far  from  coal, 
but  there  is  cheap  transportation  to  the 
great  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  cen- 
ters by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  of  the  first  importance.  The 
iron  ore  in  northern  Alabama  is  situated 
close  to  coal  and  limestone.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
assumed  much  importance  in  Birming- 
ham and  Bessemer." 

Since  the  close  of  the  World  War 
petroleum  has  become  the  most  sought- 
for  form  of  mineral  wealth.  Air  navi- 
gation is  dependent  upon  it,  as  is  the 
present  use  of  motor  vehicles,  and  it 
has  a  large  use  in  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. Gold  has  played  a  larger  part 
in  the  shifting  of  populations  than  has 
any  other  form  of  mineral  wealth.  Cali- 
fornia, Alaska,  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  Canada  furnish  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this. 

Man  and  the  Ocean 

"Along  the  margin  of  the  sea  count- 
less ships  daily  unload  commodities  and 
people  brought  from  distant  shores,  only 
to  be  reloaded  with  freight  and  pas- 
sengers bound  for  other  ports.  The 
craving  on  the  part  of  nations  for 
frontage  upon  the  sea  is  as  great  as  that 
of  individuals  for  frontage  upon  the 
streets  of  cities.  Most  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world  are  situated  on  or  near  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  An  irregular  coast 
line  offers,  as  a  rule,  great  advantages 
for  the  establishment  of  seaports,  and 
consequently  for  the  easy  exchange  of 
commodities,  for  the  growth  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  for  the  spread  of 
all  that  comes  under  the  broad  title  of 
culture.  A  regular  coastline  is  generally 
deficient  in  good  harbors;  hence  an  ex- 
tensive sea  commerce  can  only  be  de- 
veloped at  great  cost." 

The  action  of  waves,  currents  and 
tides  and  the  depth  of  harbors  have 
great  human  significance.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  exerts  an  influence 
upon  the  temperature  of  adjacent  lands, 


especially  the  areas  toward  which  the 
winds  blow.  The  climate  of  the  coastal 
region  from  Alaska  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  largely  influenced  by  the  ocean. 
Valuable  food  supplies,  as  well  as  some 
other  commodities  are  obtained  from 
the  ocean. 

Man   and   the   Forests 

"From  the  dim  past,  when  our  an- 
cestors were  tree-dwellers,  to  the  present 
day,  forests  have  been  intimately  related 
to  the  welfare  of  man.  The  houses  in 
which  we  live,  the  furniture  which  they 
contain,  the  vehicles  and  ships  in  which 
we  travel,  are  made  in  part  from  forest 
trees.  From  the  forests  are  derived  cer- 
tain foods,  as  well  as  materials  which 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
The  papers,  magazines  and  books  that 
we  read  have,  in  many  cases,  been  made 
from  spruce  or  hemlock  trees.  From  the 
forests  is  obtained  much  fuel,  the  mate- 
rial used  in  making  cross-ties,  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles,  fence-posts,  mine 
supports,  boxes,  barrels,  farming  tools 
and  machinery,  matches,  pencils,  spools 
and  many  other  things  in  daily  use. 
Forests  are  of  inestimable  value  in  regu- 
lating stream  flow,  thus  conserving 
water  supply  and  lessening  floods.  This 
has  an  application  to  irrigation,  navi- 
gation, the  development  of  power,  the 
removal  of  soil,  as  well  as  loss  of  prop- 
erty and  life.  Trees  add  a  charm  to 
the  home  and  the  street;  they  beautify 
the  landscape  and  they  weave  their  in- 
fluence into  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
material  life  of  man." 

Climate,  weather,  topography,  soil, 
streams,  lakes,  forests,  mineral  wealth, 
shore  line  and  ocean — these  constitute 
the  physical  environment  of  man.  The 
science  of  geography  deals  with  the 
origin  and  the  evolution  of  this  environ- 
ment, and  with  the  relations  between 
it  and  human  life.  It  is  therefore  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  interest  and  the 
greatest  importance.  Its  pursuit  leads 
the  student  into  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  into  countless  activities  of  human 
life.  Without  a  knowledge  of  geography 
neither  history  nor  the  events  of  the 
day  can  be  correctly  interpreted.  It 
makes  possible  a  greater  enjoyment  of 
the  forms  and  forces  of  nature  than 
could  be  otherwise  had.  "Geography  is 
a  lens  through  which  we  may  observe 
our  world-neighbors  and  thus  under- 
stand the  conditions  under  which  they 
live."  It  is  a  factor  of  importance  in 
promoting  world  peace  and  in  bringing 
about  the  "brotherhood  of  man." 


Behind   the    Frosted   Glass   at   Geneva 

(Continued  from  Page  58) 
catches  stray  notes  of  music  floating  on 
the  breeze. 

During  the  day,  between  the  com- 
mittee meetings,  the  delegates  exercise 
by  strolling  about  the  quais  talking  over 
their  problems  or  relaxing  their  minds 
by  watching  the  workmen  unload  the 
amber-sailed  gravel  barges  and  photo- 
graphing the  white  swans  that  live  in 
the  colony  of  miniature  stone  houses 
beside  Rousseau's  Isle. 
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One  for  Posterity 

An  Anthology  Comprising  What 

in  the  Opinion  of  Each  of  the 

145  Contributors  is  His 

Best  Poem 

Among  the  contributor?  are  Morris  Abel  Beer 
Goldie  Becker,  Geo.  Elliston.  Whitelaw  Saunderi, 
Evelyn  M.  Wat.on,  B.  Y.  William.,  Blanche  Shoe- 
maker Wagstaff,  Henry  Harrison,  Isobel  Stone, 
Elkanah  East  Taylor,  Ruth  Peiter,  Corinne  Roose- 
velt Robinson,  Hildegard  On  Russell,  A.  B.  Shiffrin, 
Ben  Field,  Jerry  Claion,  Marion  Perham  Gale 
Blanche  Lee,  Tallulah  Ragsdale,  Jewell  Miller,  Ro.a 
^agoni  Marion!  and  Cecilia  Maloney. 

.-[*2.50] 

Daggers  in  a  Star 

Practically  Five  Books  of  Verse  in 
One  by 

JESSIE  WEBER  KITT          BEULAH  MAY 
ISOBEL  STONE    -    ANN  WINSLOW 

HILDEGARD  OTT  RUSSELL 
Drawings  by  HERBERT  E.  FOUTS 


If  I  See  Green 

By  TALLULAH  RACSDALE 

Occasionally  there  appears  a  voice  which,  as  if  by  a 
mracle,  reproduces  some  of  the  richness  of  melody 
and  of  emotion  belonging  to  the  older  poets.  As 
one  reads  Miss  Ragsdale's  poems,  one  cannot  doubt 
that  she  is  one  of  those  whose  gift  has  inevitably 
taken  a  traditional  form  full  of  lyric  ecstasy. 

Myself  Limited 

By  HENRY  HARRISON 

Don   Howard,    lit.   ed.,   in   the  Salt   Lake  Telegram: 
One  of  the  best  individual  collections  of  verse 
published  in  America  in  years." 

Norman    Lustig,   lit.   ed.,   in  the   Brooklyn    (N.    Y.) 
Citizen: 

"We  can  find  no  fault  with  'Myself  Limited.' 
His  best  poem  is  'The  Old  Maid,'  a  versification 
of  the  sexual  desires  of  a  40-year-old  stenographer, 
extremely  well  done.  Close  in  poetical  worth  is 
his  'Last  Love  Letter'." 

Ellen  M.  Carroll  in  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post: 
"Originality  and  vitality.  The  skill  of  hii 
craftsmanship  is  undeniable.  He  sweeps  from 
tender,  musical  lyrics  into  keenly  cynical  verse, 
of  many  moods  and  tenses.  Power  and  beauty 
are  both  apparent  in  all  of  his  work.  His  name 
and  his  achievements  as  a  poet  are  widely  known 
and  appreciated." 

[  #1.50  ] 

Other  Good  Books  of  Poem 

DAWN  STARS  by  Lucia  Trent.  SI. 50;  TOUCH 
AND  GO  by  Ralph  Cheyney,  illustrated  by  Herbert 
E.  Fouts.  SI. 50;  THE  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 
BLUES  by  Clement  Wood.  SI. 50;  THE  GRUB 
STREET  BOOK  OF  VERSE,  1929  edited  by  Henry 
Harrison,  with  31  illustrations  by  Charles  Cullen, 
S3;  BEHIND  THE  MASK  by  Rosa  Zagnoni 
Marinoni,  SI. 50;  SHADES  OF  BLUB  by  Isidora 
Newman,  illustrated  by  Herbert  E.  Fouts,  S2; 
PENNY  SHOW  by  Mary  Carolyn  Davies.  ill.  by 
Fouts  (chosen  by  Graphic  Arts  as  one  of  the  50 
best  illustrated  books  of  the  year),  S2. 

HENRY  HARRISON,  Publisher 
19  Stuyvesant  Street  New  York 
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the  graciousness  and  tact  for  which  she 
was  famous. 

Later  we  adjourned  to  a  marvelous 
music  room  where  she  gave  some  of  her 
own  compositions,  mostly  Roumanian 
folk-songs,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
violin  and  cello.  When  the  music  was 
over  every  one  rose,  and  good-byes  and 
good  wishes  were  exchanged.  The  next 
day  the  Queen  sent  us  signed  photo- 
graphs of  herself ;  and  on  the  one  di- 
rected to  me  was  written:  "In  fairy- 
land. Elizabeth." 

Today,  on  my  wall,  her  picture 
brings  back  vividly  the  remembrance  of 
that  afternoon  in  Sinaia,  when  the  pur- 
ple, twilight  shadows  crept  into  the  gray- 
castle,  and  fell  upon  Elizabeth  of  Rou- 
mania;  as  shadows  ever  seem  to  have 
fallen  upon  her  life.  The  shadow,  in  her 
youth,  of  the  death  of  her  only  child ; 
and  in  her  age,  the  shadow  of  divided 
loyalties.  For,  though  a  princess  of  Ger- 
man blood,  she  stood  with  her  adopted 
country  in  the  Allied  fight  against  her 
native  land. 

A  sad  Queen,  a  tragic  one;  yet  one 
whose  music,  whose  poetn  and  whose 
compelling  personality  brought  untold 
happiness  to  others,  the  world  over. 

California,  too,  calls  for  a  place  in 
"Holidays" — a  large  place;  California, 
where  every  season  lures,  where  beauty 
beckons  on  every  hand,  and  where  even 
the  most  common-place  events  take  on 
a  subtle  charm  from  the  glamour  of  our 
own  blue  skies.  For  California's  heritage 
is  one  of  fiestas,  from  Mexico,  her 
mother,  and  from  her  grand-mother, 
Spain. 


And  so,  insistently,  a  picture  of  a 
municipal,  open-air  Christmas  in  Berke- 
ley, crowds  upon  the  canvas.  A  day 
when  mellow  sunshine  fell  upon  green 
hills,  and  on  gardens  of  blooming  flow- 
ers; when  the  Campanile  of  our  great 
University  rose  against  undimmed  azure, 
slender  and  lovely  as  a  minaret  on  the 
Golden  Horn;  when  a  giant  tree  from 
the  snow-capped  Sierras  glistened  with 
myriad  lights  beside  a  sparkling  sea. 
When  a  gift-filled  sled,  accompanied  by 
Santa  Claus  and  Frau  Santa  Claus. 
wound  its  way  through  cheering  thou- 
sands toward  that  symbol  of  peace  and 
good-will.  A  sled  that  had  once  carried 
its  burdens  over  silent  Arctic  wastes  in 
the  All-Alaska  Sweepstakes;  and  the 
sled  was  drawn  by  Baldy  of  Nome,  a 
historic  figure  in  Alaska,  and  a  beloved 
one  in  California. 

A  veteran  sled-dog  of  the  North,  he 
had  been  retired  and  pensioned  to  spend 
his  later  days  in  a  gentler  land.  He  had 
sent  28  sons  and  grand-sons  to  fight  in 
the  world  war,  with  the  Blue  Devils  of 
the  Alps;  to  be  decorated  with  their 
Brothers  of  the  Trail,  for  valiant  ser- 
vice, with  the  Cross  of  "War  of  France. 

As  befitted  the  winner  of  famous  races 
and  the  sire  of  dog-heroes,  Baldy  car- 
ried himself  with  gracious  dignity.  His 
eyes  were  dim,  and  his  muzzle  gray  with 
the  passing  of  the  years;  but  the  feet 
that  once  sped  over  countless  miles  of 
danger  and  desolation  were  still  unfal- 
tering as,  in  his  last  public  appearance, 
he  carried  Holiday  cheer  to  eager,  happy 
children.  A  proud  and  tender  memory 
indeed ! 

\  es,  Home  Holidays  are  best;  espe- 
cially if  Home  be  California. 


SUNSET 

BY  EDITH  ELDEN  ROBINSON 

SUXSET,  your  rhapsodies  in  countless  songs 
And  pictures,  rare,  have  oft  been  told — ii'ho  longs 
To  cast  them  in  a  more  exquisite  mold 
Than  If  But  mortal  tongues  are  tools,  most  cold, 
To  shape  the  settings  I  would  give  to  you — 
To  view  you,  when  at  even-tide,  the  blue 
Beneath  your  touch  becomes  a  couch  no  Kim/ 
Might  look  upon,  without  desire  to  f'ing 
His  length  upon  and  sink  in   utter  joy 
Into  its  down,  entranced  by  coverlet 
No  hands  might  fashion,  so — is  yet 
To  know,  that  He  Who  rules  above,  below, 
Is  Master  of  the  handicraft.   To  woo 
His  art  is  vain.  There  is  no  duplicate! 
Sunset,  unsung  by  me,  intrinsic  rate 
Is  yours.  My  prayer  that  ivhen  I  go  the  view 
That  greets  my  closing  eyes  may  be  of  you. 
Ah,  then,  I  may  fall  into  restful  sleep 
And  know  that  He  has  not  forgott'n  though  deep 
I  may  be  laid,  beneath  the  black,  black  silt. 
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plays  a  prominent  part  in  tin's  modern 
display.  The  cold  white  of  marble  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  warm  colors  of 
the  present  home  and  stands  out  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Sculptural  color  is 
new  and  a  few  years  ago  a  colored  statue 
would  have  been  regarded  as  absurd. 
Even  unrelieved  bronze  is  now  made 
more  attractive  and  rich  by  the  use  of 
an  harmonious  p'atina.  Realistically  col- 
ored sculptures  have  added  a  note  of 
successful  originality. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
American  sculptor  are  realism  combined 
with  spirituality.  The  American  mod- 
els human  beings  as  they  are,  not  only 
what  one  sees  on  the  outside  but  indi- 
viduals endowed  with  spiritual  qualities. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  statue  of  the 
seated  Lincoln,  the  original  of  which  is 
in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washing- 
ton, done  by  Daniel  Chester  French. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  natural  and 
represents  Lincoln  as  he  would  look  sit- 
ting and  thinking.  The  art  is  portrayed 
in  the  interpretation  of  spiritual  poise 
and  balance.  The  clothes  are  not  only 
reproduced  in  a  realistic  way  but  the 
posture  and  facial  expression  show  the 
great  spiritual  dignity  of  Lincoln  him- 
self. The  work  is  a  great  masterpiece  of 
the  spiritual  quality  developed  in  marble 
and  is  overwhelmingly  impressive. 

Mr.  French  has  grown  along  with 
American  art  and  has  perpetuated  by 
the  creation  of  this  great  ideal  figure  a 
memorial  to  his  own  achievement.  Mr. 
French  is  the  dean  of  American  sculp- 
tors and  the  honorary  president  of  the 
National  Sculpture  Society.  All  of  gal- 
lery fifteen  was  devoted  to  his  work  and 
many  of  his  famous  sculptures  were  re- 
produced. 

Adolph  A.  Weinman,  the  president 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  had 
many  splendid  examples  of  his  skill  and 
art  in  the  different  galleries,  among 
them,  reproductions  of  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  which  were  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Exposition:  "Descending  Night" 
and  "Rising  Sun."  Mr.  Weinman  was 
born  in  Germany  and  came  to  America 
at  the  age  of  ten  years.  He  designed  our 
dime,  quarter  and  half  dollar  and  the 
Victor}.'  button. 

James  Fraser,  whom  we  know  as  the 
sculptor  of  "The  End  of  the  Trail," 
also  at  the  fair  of  1915,  is  an  authority 
on  the  modeling  of  the  Indian,  and  his 
symbolic  intrepretations  in  his  memorials 
to  the  vanishing  race  has  made  him 
known  to  the  entire  world.  He  designed 
our  "Buffalo  Nickel."  with  the  buffalo 
on  one  side  and  the  Indian  on  the  other; 
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and  the  "Victory  Medal,"  which 
given  to  almost  five  million  veterans 
and  others  who  served  in  the  late  war. 
The  nickel  is  the  only  modern  coin  with- 
out the  words  'In  God  We  Trust." 

Another  well  known  sculptor  of  the 
Indian  is  Hermon  MacNeil,  who  did 
one  of  the  greatest  statues  of  American 
art,  "The  Sun  Vow."  It  represents  a 
Sioux  youth  who  is  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  tribe  and  the  statue  pic- 
tures him  before  the  assembled  braves 
shooting  an  arrow  directly  into  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  arrow  is  carefully 
watched,  for  if  it  goes  out  of  sight,  the 
youth  is  recognized  as  being  of  special 
promise.  The  expression  of  the  youth 
and  braves  is  very  realistic  and  repre- 
sents the  spirit  behind  the  silent  stone. 
We  remember  Mr.  MacNeil  for  his 
"Column  of  Progress"  surmounted  by 
the  "Adventurous  Bowman,"  which 
stood  on  the  Marina  at  the  Pan-Pacific 
Fair. 

M.  Earl  Cummings  is  an  instructor 
of  modeling  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  occupies  the  important  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  permanent  works  of 
art  at  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Among  his  other  exhibits  of 
sculptures  were  many  portrait  busts  of 
prominent  men.  Mr.  Cummings  did  the 
sculpture  of  the  Pool  of  Enchantment 
in  front  of  the  museum  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  and  the  sculptural  decorations  in 
the  Doe  Library  and  on  Sather  Gate  at 
Berkeley,  and  on  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

Some  of  the  younger  sculptors  brought 
over  from  the  schools  of  Rome  decided 
archaic  tendencies  and  Paul  Manship  is 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  old  type. 
He  goes  to  the  early  Greeks,  Romans 
and  Egyptians  for  his  beauty  of  design 
and  line.  His  "Diana"  and  "Actaeon" 
are  superb  and  the  ancient  myth  is  en- 
acted with  accuracy.  In  them  he  has 
followed  the  Greek  ideals,  with  the 
heavier  bodies  and  less  delicate  model- 
ing and  the  conventionalized  hair  and 
drapery. 

Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  who  did  the  "Appeal 
to  the  Great  Spirit,"  has  used  the  same 
Indian  and  horse  in  many  statues.  His 
Indian  poses  are  especially  interesting 
and  the  temperament  of  the  horse  in 
each  case  seems  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  rider.  His  "Prayer  for  the  Return 
of  the  Buffalo,"  illustrates  the  feelings 
of  the  Indian  from  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  the  white  man  of  the  pres- 
ent time  when  the  red  race  and  the  buf- 
falo are  almost  extinct.  The  Indian  sits 
on  the  horse  with  outstretched  arms  and 
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upturned    face   appealing   to   the   Great 
Spirit  to  save  the  vanishing  herds. 

Robert  Aitken  of  San  Francisco  is  a 
sculptor  of  marked  achievement  and  has 
many  original  and  excellently  done  pro- 
ductions. Two  symbolic  reliefs,  "Missis- 
sippi River"  and  "Missouri  River," 
have  been  given  deep  thought,  and  many 
memorials  are  excellently  done. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  dis- 
distinguished  sculptors  of  the  present 
day  who  have  set  a  great  stride  and  a 
great  standard  for  American  art. 

The  women  sculptors  of  America 
seem  to  excel  in  garden  figures  and  in 
animal  subjects,  and  they  show  an  in- 
dividuality of  ideas  which  is  most  inter- 
esting. Skill  in  modeling,  elegance  in 
arrangement  and  a  generally  sensitive 
taste  is  found  dispersed  through  their 
work.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
sculptors  is  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington, 
wife  of  Archer  Huntington,  donor  of 
this  exhibit.  Her  greatest  fame  rests 
upon  the  equestrian  statue  "Joan  of 
Arc."  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  statuary  anywhere  and  is  an 
authentic  portrayal  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans. Before  commencing  the  modeling, 
Mrs.  Huntington  devoted  months  to  the 
study  of  Joan's  life,  reading  every  bio- 
graphy she  could  find  and  evamining 
every  statue  erected  in  her  honor.  All 
detail  of  the  armor  was  supplied  from 
drawings  and  paintings  and  from  fig- 
ures in  stone  and  bronze.  The  data  were 
given  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York.  The  statue  represents  Joan 
of  Arc  on  horseback  just  before  her 
first  battle.  In  one  hand  she  holds  aloft 
an  ancient  sword  and  the  figure  seated 
on  the  huge  horse  radiates  an  atmosphere 
of  spiritual  mettle  as  she  urges  her  fol- 
lowers on  to  victory  and  glory.  It  is  an 
epic  in  bronze. 

El  Cid,  on  the  grounds  opposite  the 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  the  largest 
statue  in  the  exhibit,  also  by  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington. It  represents  a  Christian  cham- 
pion of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the 
wars  of  the  Moors  with  Spain,  seated 
on  a  large  horse  of  many  trappings.  To 
become  acquainted  with  the  horse  Mrs. 
Huntington  spent  years  on  a  farm 
where  she  raised  and  trained  them  her- 
self. Her  statues  of  other  animals  were 
scattered  through  this  exhibit.  Her  work 
bears  the  mark  of  genius  and  under- 
standing. She  is  considered  the  foremost 
sculptor  of  animals. 

Edith  Barrette  Parsons,  who  achieved 
fame  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Fair  by  her 
"Duck  Baby,'  has  many  gay  little  foun- 
tain figures.  Her  art  seems  to  be  perme- 
ated with  the  joy  she  expresses  in  her 
laughing  nude  babies  holding  a  frog,  a 
goose  or  a  fish  in  a  chubby  hand. 

Janet   Scudder   is   also   a  sculptor  of 


fountains  and  some  of  her  most  beauti- 
ful things  have  been  done  in  miniature 
for  table  use.  She  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can woman  to  have  her  work  purchased 
for  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in  Paris. 

The  veiled  figures  of  Alice  Morgan 
Wright  are  problematical  and  create 
quite  a  little  speculation.  She  suggests 
only  form  and  beauty,  leaving  all  detail 
to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination.  Miss 
Vichen  Von  Post  Totten  was  the  only- 
exhibitor  of  sculptured  porcelain.  Her 
delicate  little  figures  are  like  Dresden 
dolls  and  the  coloring  used  is  exquisite. 
The  porcelain  is  first  modeled  and  then 
sculptured  in  porcelain  clay. 

Women  have  solved  with  success  the 
problems  of  the  sculptor  and  they  have 
received  many  important  sculptural  com- 
missions. Almost  all  of  the  sculptors  had 
several  pieces  in  this  exposition,  making 
it  easier  to  study  the  individual  work. 
The  sculptors  art  was  exquisitely  port- 
rayed in  a  diversity  of  forms,  symbolic, 
monumental,  garden  and  ornamental  de- 
signs, and  portrait  busts,  each  interpre- 
tating  an  idea  with  a  deep  study  in  ar- 
rangement and  spiritual  poise  and 
balance. 
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THE  WILDER  BEAUTY 
Than  Is  Known  of  Earth 

IDAY  we  walk  again  these  bright  Montalvan  hills, 

And  Time  fulfills, 
Her  promised  reckoning. 

She  wills 

To  us  a  happier  term  of  grace 
Here  she  stands  beckoning 
With  bouqueted  hand  and  glowing  face 
And  points  to  leafy  woods  and  flowered  miles 
Of  wonderland, 
And  smiles 

That  loveliness  is  here, 
The  beautiful  of  earth  without  a  peer. 


These  are  the  fair  the  loving  hills  of  dream 
Poppied  and  lupined,  where  wild  blue  lilies  teem 

On  fragrant  rises,  vieing  in  azure 
With  soft  skies,  where  Feste  upon  his  lute 
Replays  a  measure ; 
And  with  his  flute 
The  great  Apollo  upon  airs 
Blown  from  gold  Montereyan  sands 

Revives  lost  chords,  and  with  Leucadian  raptures, 

Cancels  all  sordid  cares, 
And,  like  the  Kedron  harpist  captures 
Lost  melodies  wandering  in  lone  places; 
And  joyous  tunes  and  links  them  with  his  brook, 

That  ripples  and  runs  and  races; 
No  sweeter  music  ever  came  from  any  enamoured  book. 

Here  magic  April  vies  with  glad  September 
In  flashes  that  call  the  dull  mind  to  remember 
Glints  out  of  brightening  eyes  of  elder  days, 
Young  curls  blown  once  and  lost  within  the  haze 
Of  the  forgotten.  Talk,  rhythmed  and  rhymed, 
Like  bells  out  of  the  same  old  haunting  past. 
Here  flock  wild  harmonies,  reshaped  to  last, 
From  book,  from  picture,  and  Columned  wall. 
And  sung  in  music  of  the  reddening  fall. 
Now  are  they  safe,  in  love's  sweet  cadence  timed 
Never  to  sink  again  to  life's  December. 

Here  come  painter  and  sculptor  loitering  awhile. 

Here  file 

Scientist,  philosopher, 
Statesman  and  builder,  men  that  stir 
The  world  to  thought,  princes  of  high  art, 

Soon  or  late, 

All,  one  by  one,  to  leave  a  life-touch  on  the  heart. 
Comes  she  who  pictured  that  dark  woman  of  doom 
In  triumph  over  the  gloom 

Of  Fate; 
Here  Sterling,  dreaming  on  "Tasso  and  the  lorn 

Lost  Leanore 
With  sorrow  torn,"  loses 
His  pain  awhile,  to  pore 

On  fleeting  beauty; 

And  Markham  stern  in  the  law  of  duty 
Lingers  aspiringly,  and  all  the  Muses 
Come  at  his  beckon  with  Asphodelic  light, 
And  he,  with  Sage  Montalvo,  passes  the  bright 
White  hours  like  mariners  that  sense  the  isles 

Of  paradise. 


And,  Now,  O  friends,  arise! 

Let  us  bring  trimeters  of  joy, 

With  petals  of  the  everlasting ; 

And  music  such  as  graced  Homeric  Troy 

That  beauty,  the  divine,  comes  evermore  a-westing, 
Further  and  further  questing 
Till  here  she  is  revealed, — 

Even  as  Venus  risen  from  Paphosan  Waters, 

Or  as  once  rose  the  fair  Virginian  daughters, — 
The  Beautiful,  that  seemeth  sealed 
Xo  human  eyes  except  to  that  keen  vision 
That  sees  with  the  light  elisian! 

HENRY  MEADE  BLAND 


YOU  WALK  ALONE 

SOMEWHERE  beneath  the  ancient  stars  you  wait  for  me — 
Somewhere  a  whispering  wave,  beneath  a  languid  moon J 
Glides  lingering,  wearied,  from  a  sullen  sea, 
To  kiss  the  sands  whereon  you  walk  alone. 

While  on  the  shore  there  fall  the  petals  of  a  rose, 
A  crimson  rose.  You  drop  them  one  by  one  and  say: 

"He  loves  me — he  loves  me  not — he  comes — he  goes 
And  meets  me  not  at  all,  but  sails  wide  seas  away." 

But  when  the  Crimson  of  the  velvet  rose  again 
Upon  your  breast  that  shall  lie,  a-gleam  with  dew, 

sweet ; 

Then  in  the  dawning,  down  the  long  sea  lane 
I'll  come  and  lay  the  old  love  at  your  feet. 

LINDA  LEI 


H 


HILL  -  CRESTS 


IGH 


Where  the  great  winds  sweep  from  the  sky 
And  the  fog  rolls  over  in  rivers  of  mist ; 
Where  the  dull,  dead  bracken  of  summers  gone 
Piles  its  red  and  its  amethyst — 
Where  the  golden  paint  of  the  poppy  spreads 
In  a  thousand  thousand  shimmering  heads 
Which  waver  and  toss  and  tremble  and  turn — 
Which  gleam  in  the  wind  and  flame  and  burn — 
Here  where  the  coral  of  currant  is 
And  the  chapparal's  honied  harmonies — 
Far  from  the  city's  tiring  strife 
I  take  new  breath  and  I  take  new  life. 

Here 

Where  the  sky  is  blue  and  near 

To  the  high  hill  crest  whereon  I  lie — 

Where  the  cool  hill  grasses  deepen  and  flow — 

(Ah,  one  with  the  hill  and  the  grass  am  I!) 

Where  the  birds  and  the  winds  and  the  clouds  pass  ovi 

And  the  warm  cloud  shadows  deepen  and  hover 

And  fade  and  go;  where  the  song  of  bird 

Is  the  only  sound  in  the  wide  world  heard, 

Save  the  hushed  low  whisper  of  winds  that  pass 

Over  the  chapparal  and  the  grass — 

Here  I  am  one  with  the  rock  and  the  hill ; 

Here  I  may  worship  Him  as  I  will! 

HARRY  NOYES  PRATT 
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Ai;\v  MONTHS  AGO  there  died  in  the 
city   of   Seattle   a    pioneer   whose 
name,  Ezra  Meeker,  has  become 
almost   a   household   word   in  our  land. 
As    this    veteran    of    nearly    a    hundred 
\eurs  was  passing  away,  he  whispered  to 
his  daughter,  "I  am  not  quite  ready  to 
my  work  is  unfinished."  The  work 
to  which  he  was  clinging  up  to  his  dying 
breath,  was  the  saving  in  vitalized  and 
enduring    forms    the    great    epic    of    the 
Westward  March  of  America. 

At  the  age  of  76,  when  most  men  are 
ready  to  lay  down  their  burdens,  this 
intrepid  American  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  reblazing  the  fading  old  trails 
along  which  fully  350,000  covered 
wagon  pioneers  from  every  state  then 
existing — North  and  South— had  made 
the  toilsome  journey  over  prairies  and 
mountains  and  deserts  to  plant  our  em- 
pire states  beyond  the  Rockies.  Re-build- 
ing one  of  these  prairie  schooners  out 
of  parts  of  three  old  pioneer  wagons 
that  had  crossed  the  plains,  he  trained 
a  >oke  of  oxen  and  with  one  companion 
retraced  the  old  trail  all  the  way  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Mississippi.  Thence 
mer  the  connecting  old  National  Pike 
he  journeyed  on  to  Washington — where 
he  was  welcomed  by  President  Roose- 
velt, who  gave  hearty  approval  to  the 
old  pioneer's  efforts  to  make  our  history 
live  again  in  throbbing  reality. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years  there- 
after. l',/.ra  Meeker  carried  on  with 
single  purpose  to  arouse  all  America  to 
the  national  significance  of  the  Epic  of 
the  West.  He  used  picturesque  method 
to  challenge  interest,  at  one  time  when 
'M.  (lying  with  an  army  pilot  over  the 
old  trail  from  the  state  of  Washington 
to  Washington  the  capital.  This  air  jour- 
ne\  was  made  at  the  rate  of  over  100 
miles  an  hour.  Fifty  years  before  he  had 
averaged  about  two  miles  per  hour  by 
o\  team. 

Again  he  was  welcomed — this  time 
by  President  Coolidge,  whose  support  he 
won  for  his  venture.  A  short  time  after 
this  the  President  signed  a  bill,  unan- 
imously passed  by  Congress,  authorizing 
the  minting  of  six  million  half  dollar 


memorial  coins  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  and  memorializing  the 
old  trail. 

Confident  that  his  cause  was  now 
won,  the  dauntless  pioneer  leaped  joy- 
ously into  the  consummation  of  his 
dreams.  His  final  venture  to  keep  up 
the  momentum  of  interest  was  made  in 
a  replica  of  the  covered  wagon,  built  on 
an  automobile  chassis,  given  by  Henry- 
Ford.  In  this  "oxmobile"  as  he  named 
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his  new  conveyance,  linking  past  and 
present,  in  his  ninety-eighth  year  he  be- 
gan his  sunset  trek  over  the  long,  long 
trail.  Illness,  however,  overtook  him  en- 
route  and  the  journey  had  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  state  room  of  a  Pullman. 

He  arrived  at  his  home  city,  Seattle, 
all  but  spent.  A  few  weeks  later,  sur- 
roi  tided  by  his  children  and  friends,  he 
passed  peacefully  away.  When  he  was 
buried  in  Puyaflup,  Washington,  a  city 
he  had  founded  in  early  days,  the  old 
prairie  schooner  he  had  re-built  was 
pressed  again  into  service.  This  time, 
drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  filled  with 
flowers  given  by  the  school  children,  it 
accompanied  the  aged  pioneer  to  his  last 
resting  place. 

Ezra  Meeker  has  passed  away,  but 
he  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  cause  that 
must  not  die.  What  is  that  cause?  Out- 
wardly it  is  the  marking  and  monu- 


menting  of  a  famous  old  trail.  Inwardly 
it  means  the  saving  in  vibrant  and  truth- 
ful forms  of  the  most  important  phases 
in  the  story  of  America's  making — a 
stirring  part  of  our  history  in  which 
every  American — east,  west,  north  and 
south,  has  a  vital  and  an  abiding  in- 
terest. 

We  are  prone  to  think  of  the  old 
Overland  Trail  as  a  Western  Trail.  It 
is  no  western  trail  at  all — except  geo- 
graphically. Historically  it  is  decidedly 
an  eastern  trail.  It  was  discovered  and 
worn  deep  by  Easterners — who  went 
West. 

The  West  is  simply  the  transplanted 
East.  It  is  more — it  is  in  a  very  real 
sense  the  blended  North  and  South. 
They  sing  a  song — "Out  Where  the 
West  Begins" ;  frankly  I  do  not  know 
where  it  begins  but  1  do  know  where  it 
began.  It  began  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  pathfinders  who  mapped 
and  charted  our  Far  West  came  from 
every  state  east  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

I  say  pathfinders,  not  trail-blazers — 
because  no  man — red  or  white — blazed 
our  trails.  They  were  blazed  by  nature 
with  her  winding  streams  and  her  ani- 
mals— the  deer,  the  buffalo,  the  ante- 
lope, the  wolves,  and  other  creatures. 
Following  these  came  the  moccasin- 
footed  Indians,  then  the  daring  trappers, 
and  the  courageous  home-building  pio- 
neers. The  pikes  and  railroad  lines  and 
auto-highways  along  which  we  whiz  to- 
day— too  often  oblivious  to  the  riches  of 
the  history  we  are  covering  with  the  dust 
stirred  by  our  speeding  wheels,  follow 
rather  faithfully  the  trails  traced  by  our 
heroic  pathfinders. 

These  heroes  were  native  sons  of  all 
our  older  states.  Let  us  recall  the  names 
of  a  few  of  them — Captain  Robert  Gray, 
who  by  discovering  the  Columbia,  gave 
us  our  initial  claim  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west, was  a  son  of  old  Rhode  Island ; 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  first  to  lead  a  band 
of  Americans  across  the  continent,  and 
Jim  Bridger,  who  as  a  boy  trapper  dis- 
covered the  Great  Salt  Lake,  were  Vir- 
ginians; \\iKon  Price  Hunt,  who  led 
the  Astorians  overland,  and  Captain 
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Zebulon  Pike,  of  Pike's  Peak  fame,  were 
sons  of  New  Jersey;  Edward  Robinson, 
who,  righting  under  Daniel  Boone,  was 
shot  and  scalped  and  left  for  dead  on 
the  Bloody  Ground,  was  one  of  the  three 
Kentuckians  who  found  the  South  Pass, 
the  great  gateway  of  the  Rockies;  Jede- 
diah  Strong  Smith,  the  first  to  dare  the 
great  American  Desert,  and  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman  and  his  devoted  wife,  who 
gave  their  lives  to  carry  Christianity 
beyond  the  Rockies,  were  from  old  New 
York ;  Nat  Wyeth,  who  built  Fort  Hall 
— a  place  of  refuge  and  help  for  weary 
emigrants  to  California  and  Oregon, 
was  from  Massachusetts ;  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, the  fearless  pathfinder,  who  by 
a  daring  stroke  won  California,  was  a 
son  of  old  Georgia.  A  full  roster  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  who  played  signifi- 


cant parts  in  the  winning  of  our  West 
adds  lustre  to  every  one  of  the  older 
states  of  the  Union. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  links  these  first 
states  to  those  that  were  later  added  to 
the  flag.  An  even  tenderer  yet  stronger 
bond  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  fully 
20,000  men,  women  and  children— your 
relatives,  neighbors,  friends  and  mine — 
lie  buried  along  those  old  sunset  trails. 
And  of  these  20,000  graves  only  one, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  surely  marked. 
That  is  the  grave  of  Rebecca  Winters, 
in  western  Nebraska,  whose  mound  is 
arched  by  a  rusted  wagon  tire,  on  which 
is  chiseled  the  mother's  name  and  age. 
Four  of  my  great  grandparents  lie 
somewhere  among  the  velvety  hills  of 
old  Iowa  in  unmarked  graves.  When 
the  roster  of  these  pioneers  who  made 


Ezra  Meeker,  Pathfinder  and  Patriot 


the  supreme  sacrifice  trying  to  reach  the 
West  is  made,  the  name  of  practically 
every  old  line  American  family  will  be 
found  among  the  names  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  that  fell  along  the  old 
trails. 

When  Rebecca  Winters,  the  pioneer 
mother,  passed  away  near  Scotts  Bluffs, 
Nebraska,  one  of  the  company  had  the 
happy  forethought  to  pick  up  an  old 
wagon  tire  that  lay  along  the  trail.  Bend- 
ing it  into  an  oval  he  set  the  tire  within 
the  grave.  -On  the  top  of  the  tire  was 
chiseled  the  mother's  name  and  age.  For 
more  than  three  score  years  it  stood 
over  the  mound.  Finally  a  party  of  sur-: 
veyors  laying  out  a  railroad  along  the 
old  North  Platte,  by  mere  chance  hap-j 
pened  to  run  their  line  right  over  thej 
mother's  grave.  As  they  read  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  old  wagon  tire,  they  were( 
touched  by  the  love  of  a  mother's  heart. 
They  telegraphed  into  Salt  Lake  City,! 
because  it  was  on  the  old  Salt  Lake 
branch  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  rela- 
tives of  the  pioneer  mother  wired  back 
who  she  was.  Then  the  surveyors,  with; 
a  touch  of  sympathy  that  is  beautiful  toj 
think  upon,  went  back  for  twenty  miles; 
and  changed  the  line  of  survey  that  it 
might  miss  the  mother's  grave. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  glimpse  oi 
some  of  the  hardships  and  of  the  fin« 
American  courage  embodied  in  that  cpu 
making  march  and  conquest.  Here  is  s 
throbbing  incident  that  came  to  me  re- 
cently from  the  lips  of  George  Himes 
the  aged  secretary  of  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Association.  As  a  boy  of  ten  In 
participated  with  a  company  of  pioneer: 
in  opening  the  way  into  Washingtoi 
through  the  difficult  and  dangerous  Nat 
chess  Pass.  "After  months  of  grinding 
travel  across  the  plains,"  said  this  vet 
eran,  "we  had  come  into  the  Yakim; 
Valley;  then  by  dint  of  toil  had  wounc 
our  way  up  the  Yakima  River,  crossing 
and  recrossing  that  boulder-strewi 
mountain  stream  59  times — one  mai 
kept  count  with  notches  on  his  whip 
stock.  At  last  we  reached  the  summit  o 
the  Cascades.  What  we  found  there  wa 
expressed  by  my  mother  in  the  exclama 
tion,  'Well,  we  have  certainly  come  t 
the  jumping  off  place  at  last.' 

Blocking  our  way  was  a  great  preci 
pice  fully  a  thousand  feet  down.  Th, 
dense  virgin  forest  defied  our  progres 
to  right  or  left,  we  could  not  hew  a  wa 
for  our  train  through  it.  To  turn  bac 
meant  starvation. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Only  on 
chance  offered  itself  and  that  was  t 
unload  the  wagons  and  let  them  dow  j 
the  face  of  that  cliff.  It  was  a  desperat 
venture,  but  we  had  to  take  it. 

All  the  ropes  and  chains  were  take 
(Continued  on  Page  74) 
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The  Return  of  the  Greeks 


THE  ubiquitous  cry, 
"The  King  is  dead — 
long  live  the  King," 
is  well  reflected  in  the  mod- 
ern slogan  —  "Ancient 
Greece  is  dead — (long  since 
and  completely  dead)  — 
long  live  America."  Our 
factual  assurance,  since  the 
Great  War,  that  WE  ARE  the  world 
— at  least,  stand  astride  of  what  there 
is  worth  while  in  it — has  most  conclu- 
-ively  established  itself.  Why  hark  to 
the  past,  with  a  clean  slate  of  the  future 
before  us,  with  the  will  and  energy  to 
inscribe  America  upon  it. 

To  very  few  peoples  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, is  it  given  to  achieve  the  Great 
Gesture — a  gesture  so  conclusive  and 
complete  as  to  include  at  its  inception — 
all  time  in  its  sweep ;  so  dominant,  yet 
unconscious  of  its  own  power  that  it 
prevails  undestroyed  through  the  ages. 
When  we  touch  things  Grecian,  we 
touch  base  metal  which  can  be  modi- 
tied  but  not  destroyed.  "What's  all  this 
talk  about  the  Greeks — they're  not  so 
much — they  just  got  a  few  laps  ahead — 
that's  all" — says  young  America.  It's 
the  few  laps  that  counted. 

A  short  review  tells  of  an  inland 
shepherd  people — Hellenes — children  of 
the  sun — wandering  from  somewhere 
down  over  Europe.  It  took  a  thousand 
years  to  make  them  into  Homeric 
Greeks — it  took  another  to  achieve  the 
glory  of  Athens — still  another  thousand 
to  destroy  it  and  it  is  taking  a  few 
thousand  more  to  reassemble  its  frag- 
ments, with  the  whole  of  modern  civi- 
lization frantically  assisting  in  this  stu- 
pendous task.  What  for?  So  that  we 
may  the  better  understand  ourselves  and 
the  better  read  our  own  significance. 

No  civilization  was  so  regularly,  effi- 
ciently, minutely  and  completely  devas- 
tated as  that  of  Greece.  No  vandalisms 
of  war,  conquest,  hatred,  bigotry,  fa- 
naticism, were  ever  more  effectually  car- 
ried out.  Race  struggles  with  themselves, 
the  Persians,  Peloponesian  Wars,  Roman 
Conquest,  Christian  fanaticism,  Turks 
and  earthquake — all  assisted  in  the  de- 
struction. Pericles  rebuilt  the  Long 
Walls  of  Athens  from  the  debris  of  old 
temples — now  the  prize  of  modern  re- 
search. The  shipwrecked  galleys  of  the 
Romans  bestrewed  the  floor  of  the  Ae- 
gean with  the  precious  loot  intended  for 
the  beautifying  of  the  Imperial  City. 
Early  Christians  delivered  the  most  de- 
cisive whack  in  clipping  off  heads  and 
arms  of  Victor  Statues,  in  their  pious 
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service  for  the  ONE  GOD  which  St. 
Paul  and  the  Athenians  so  amicably  dis- 
cuss together. 

But  the  "Glory  that  once  was  Greece" 
though  ground  to  powder,  proves  itself 
not  at  all  destroyed.  The  ghost  that  can- 
not be  laid  now  stalks  in  Archeological 
fact.  New  methods  in  history  and  geog- 
raphy resulted  from  the  discoveries  of 
Schliemann  and  Evans.  One  of  the  New 
Education  strong-arm  acts  was  to  taboo 
the  dead  languages — and  very  justly  as 
taught — while  children  were  sent  stren- 
uously to  the  new  Webster  to  study 
English  as  is,  only  to  come  running  back 
to  ask  "Teacher"  what  Gr.  and  L.  be- 
fore words  meant.  The  scientific  people 
tell  us  that  all  their  newest  terms  are 
invented  from  old  Greek  and  Latin 
roots.  The  motor-crazy  boy  can  impro- 
vise a  page  or  two  of  ripping  words 
from  the  hoary  old  root  "autos." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks 
suffered  most  and  worst  at  the  hands  of 
their  commentators,  who  should  have 
been  strangled  at  the  very  start.  In  the 
light  of  present-day  realities,  unencum- 
bered by  scholastic  enigmas,  the  Greeks 
seem  a  quite  nice  real  people,  who  while 
they  invented  the  hero,  were  not  all 
heroes,  who  had  some  good  men  and 
heaps  of  mean  ones.  (Read  Aristoph- 
enes.)  It  was  through  their  establish- 
ment of  a  mental  realm — one  over  and 
above  that  of  the  senses — imaginative 
power — carried  out  into  ideas — language 
— literature — art — a  normal  expression 
of  life  from  an  unvitiated  source,  which 
immortalizes  them,  and  this  centuries 
before  other  races  even  began  to  think 
our  modes,  forms  of  thought,  similes  and 
mental  content. 

Principles  repeat  themselves  through 
history.  The  Greeks  and  their  sup- 
posed ideas  have  re-exploited  themselves 
through  the  various  renaissances  which 
appear  from  age  to  age.  When  civiliza- 
tion comes  to  the  limit  of  its  reach,  it 
hunts  up  the  Old  Greeks  and  invites 
back  their  Golden  Age  of  joy,  beauty,  its 
niiive  self-hood,  freedom — and  this  al- 
ways after  some  dreadful  crimp  in  hu- 
man systems  --  Italian  Machiavellian 
— French  Revolution  —  recent  Great 


War.  We  are  going  through 
such  a  stage  now  and  tear- 
ing off  the  clothing  of  tra- 
dition at  a  great  rate. 

Only  a  decade  ago  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  coming  to  the 
end  of  his  Irish  wit,  re- 
looped  the  loops  whhHelen 
of  Troy  in  Satyric  Drama. 
He  started  something — quickly  followed 
a  revival  of  Greek  themes  in  literature. 
Gertrude  Atherton's  Immortal  Mar- 
riage and  Jealous  Gods-,  command  praise 
for  their  realistic  handling  of  intricate 
historic  situations  in  popular  fiction. 
Erskine,  Jeffries — Haliburton's  Glorious 
Adventure — John  Howard's  Pheidias, 
which  in  new  Poetry  acquaints  us  with 
a  close-up  of  the  great  Builder  of 
Athens.  Even  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  shows  an  occasional  chapter  from 
the  stylus  of  Irwin. 

Young  writers  take  note — the  Storied 
Urn  is  not  yet  exhausted.  History  and 
its  splendid  personalities  call  you. 
Searchers  for  things  to  write  about, 
when  short  of  Mystery  Tale  material, 
popularize  some  of  these  yet  unexploited 
heroes.  School  children  learn  about  them 
in  the  grades,  and  should  make  an  intel- 
ligent future  audience.  Incidentally 
these  typified  characters  make  intriguing 
character  writing.  Somebody  should  tell 
us  the  truth  about  Aristides  the  Just  and 
the  woes  of  Themislocles  and  hundreds 
of  other  misunderstood  great  ones,  and 
don't  make  a  rush  for  the  triangles  and 
complexes.  The  American  people  are  yet 
quite  capable  of  enjoying  straight  stuff. 
In  our  own  Renaissance,  that  fatal 
word  Fredom  is  causing  much  trouble. 
The  EGO  is  cutting  such  a  swath  these 
days,  that  history  and  the  doings  of 
other  men  and  times  are  the  only  cure 
for  our  high  blood-pressure.  Nowhere  is 
this  stronger  felt  than  in  the  creative 
field  of  the  personal  art  of  the  Daunce. 
Nowhere  is  self-expression  more  uncon- 
rined — ranging  from  Jungle  antics  to 
Asiatic  Temple  dances.  The  very  thing 
that  our  forebears  sent  missionaries  to 
suppress  in  foreign  lands,  are  now  the 
i /iff  foewret  of  our  social  circles.  In 
pursuit  of  art  we  follow  breathlessly,  as 
exponents  of  the  NATURAL,  wallow  and 
twist  in  animal  contortions;  we  pains- 
takingly reproduce  the  highly  misunder- 
stood subtleties  of  the  Far-East  cults, 
midst  wreaths  of  ascending  incense; 
just  now  we  are  held  entranced  by  the 
recently  discovered  soul  agonies  of  the 
Germans — hitherto  wedded  to  musical 
( (','iittiinied  on  Page  89) 
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OUTSIDE  was  Spring;  inside, 
wash-day — the  second  within  a 
week  for  little  Ellen  Gray. 

Dandelions  poked  inquisitive,  sunny 
faces  through  the  cracks  of  the  board 
walk.  Birds  trilled  in  blossom-tipped 
fruit  trees,  almonds,  that  were  a  drift 
of  flushed  snow;  apricots,  a  deeper  pink 
against  the  stainless  sky.  On  the  hill 
which  sloped  away  from  the  back  of  the 
house — a  hill  patchworked  with  butter- 
cup-yellow, and  the  blue  of  lupines- 
Ellen's  twelve  white  hens  scratched 
busily. 

Inside,  the  smells  of  Monday,  which 
met  and  vanquished  the  scent  of  blos- 
soms at  the  open  window:  Hot  alkali 
soap-suds,  with  a  choking  steam  smoking 
up  from  Ellen's  wash-tub,  to  depend  in 
glistening  drops  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
low,  white-washed  kitchen ;  the  evil 
smell  of  soiled  clothes,  which  had  lain 
in  air-tight  bundles. 

Ellen  Gray  rinsed  and  blued  the  last 
tubful  and  pinned  them  along  the  pulley 
line  which  squeaked  from  the  post  to  the 
rickety  shed.  The  wind  caught  at  the 
fluttering  white  and  colored  garments, 
tore  Dan's  shirt  loose  from  the  fas- 
teners; patiently  Ellen  replaced  the 
clothespins. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  door, 
wiping  her  water-soaked  hands  on  her 
faded  kitchen  apron  ;  she  breathed  eag- 
erly of  the  clean,  outside  air.  There  was 
a  quality  of  eagerness,  too,  in  her  usually 
hopeless  step  as  she  turned  toward  the 
table,  which  was  littered  with  unwashed 
dishes  and  broken  bits  of  food. 

Against  the  crisp  red-and-white 
checked  tablecloth,  a  yellow  smear  of 
egg  faded  into  a  large,  mo:st  brown 
stain  beside  an  overturned  coffee  cup. 
An  odor  of  cold  bacon  grease  and  coffee 
hung  over  the  table.  Through  the  half- 
open  door  of  the  inner  room,  seeped  the 
sickening  smell  of  bootleg  whiskey  and 
stale  tobacco  smoke.  There  was  a  sound 
of  heavy,  irregular  snores  from  the  little 
room. 

Ellen  Gray  deftly  scraped  up  the 
dishes,  stepping  swiftly  from  cupboard 
to  sink.  Once  she  paused,  and  glanced 
anxiously  into  the  bedroom, where  Dan's 
large,  muddy  boot  showed  against  the 
whiteness  of  an  unmade  bed.  The  sonor- 
ous quality  of  the  snoring  reassured  her. 
He  was  fast  asleep.  A  freight  whistled 
shrilly  through  the  morning  coolness; 
and  her  glance  went  anxiously  to  the 
dollar  timepiece  above  the  sink.  Eight 
o'clock!  Could  she  get  ready  by  train- 
time?  If  she  could  have  ironed  the 
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clothes  that  were  wet  on  the  line- 


She  emptied  the  dish-pan  into  the 
sink.  The  water  made  a  smacking,  slug- 
gish sound,  and  eddied  greasily  back 
from  the  vent.  She  jabbed  at  the  holes 
with  a  meat-skewer,  and  swept  the 
water  down  wTith  nervous  hands.  Hur- 
riedly she  scoured  the  wooden  drain- 
board,  and  hung  the  dishpan  on  its  nail. 
A  bob-tailed  kitten  peered  in  at  the 
door,  wary  eyes  cocked  in  the  .direction 
of  Ellen's  flying  broom. 

Her  small  kitchen  in  order,  she 
washed  at  the  sink.  There  was  a  definite 
purpose  in  the  grim  manner  in  which 
Ellen  Gray  polished  her  neck  and  ears 
on  the  roller  towel.  Standing  at  the 
looking-glass  behind  the  door,  she 
combed  her  hair  firmly  away  from  her 
face;  but  the  short,  moist  strands  slipped 
forward  about  her  ears  and  forehead  in 
defiant  coppery  curls.  Her  blue,  childlike 
eyes  were  wide  with  excitement ;  and  in 
the  blurred  looking-glass  her  reflection 
peered  back  at  her,  curiously  distorted, 
with  highlights  of  haste  and  her -vigor- 
ous ablutions  flaming  on  her  cheeks. 
With  a  shrug  of  slim  shoulders,  she  slid 
into  her  best  dress.  Such  a  pretty  dress 
— once!  The  white  of  her  neck  and 
shoulders  gleamed  pearl-like  against  the 
faded  green  rayon.  With  trembling 
fingers  she  buttoned  the  round  collar  be- 
neath her  soft  chin,  and  settled  the  close- 
fitting  green  felt  with  a  deft,  off-the- 
forehead  tilt.  She  mopped  up  the  last 
of  the  flesh-colored  powder  from  the 
bottom  of  a  round  blue  box,  batting  the 
puff  vigorously  over  chin  and  small, 
freckled  nose. 

Nine,  by  the  clock  over  the  sink. 
Ellen  Gray  sat  down  to  count  her  hoard 
of  coins ;  they  made  a  pleasant  clinking 
sound  as  she  poured  them  from  the 
spice-jar  to  the  table.  There  were  pen- 
nies, nickels  and  dimes,  a  few  quarters, 
one  half-dollar  piece.  Carefully  she  di- 
vided the  coins  into  two  piles,  a  penny 
for  Dan,  a  penny  for  herself,  a  nickel 
for  Dan,  a  nickel  for  herself — It  did 
not  take  long  to  count  them.  The  money 
which  had  grown  so  slowly  in  the  spice- 
jar  lay  in  two  inadequate  piles  before 
her.  Ellen  looked  down  at  the  lonely 
fifty-cent  piece  in  her  calloused  palm. 

"It's  mine'"  she  reassured  herself. 
"It's  mine — I  scrubbed  for  it!" 

She  tied  the  fifty-cent  piece,  with  her 
share,  in  a  handkerchief,  which  she 
stowed  carefully  with  the  powder-puff 
in  the  pocket  of  the  green  rayon  gown. 
Six  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents !  The 
fare  to  Ravburn  was  four-fifty. 


From  the  table  drawer  came  pencil 
and  paper.  The  pencil  slipped  in  her 
suddenly  moist  fingers.  She  gripped  it 
firmly,  and  wrote  the  few  words  of 
explanation,  which  were  to  be  left, 
propped  between  the  sugar-bowl  and  the 
salt  shaker,  on  the  table  in  the  corner.  3 

This  accomplished,  she  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen, 
glancing  from  table  to  cupboard,  from 
cupboard  to  sink.  The  clean  clothes, 
washed  Friday,  lay  in  newspaper-wrap- 
ped bundles  along  the  wall,  each  bundle 
carefully  labeled  with  its  owner's  name. 
On  the  back  of  the  stove  the  breakfast 
coffee  still  simmered.  Ellen  Gray  poked 
the  embers  into  a  dull  flare  of  heat,  and 
moved  the  tin  coffee-pot  over  the  blaze. 
She  poured  a  saucerful  of  milk  for  the 
kitten ;  then,  grip  in  hand,  she  tiptoed 
to  the  bedroom  door. 

For  a  moment  she  listened  to  the 
heavy  breathing.  The  rough  black  head 
on  the  pillow  turned  restlessly.  The 
man  flung  a  hand,  palm  outward,  as 
would  a  child — as  Ellen's  baby  would 
—  across  his  handsome,  sleep-flushed 
face. 

Ellen  Gray  turned  blindly  away,  un- 
steady fingers  fumbling  in  her  pocket. 
A  moment  later,  and  the  lone  half- 
dollar  piece  crowned  the  small  pile  of 
coins,  with  the  note  that  was  propped 
between  the  sugar  bowl  and  the  salt 
shaker.  She  tried  —  eyes  stubbornly 
averted — not  to  see  as  she  went  out  the 
little  high-chair  sitting  against  the  wall, 
behind  the  table  in  the  corner. 

She  closed  the  kitchen  door  softly  be- 
hind her.  Ellen  Gray  was  out  in  the 
dazzling  sunlight  now ;  down  the  green 
slope  of  the  hill,  past  the  busy  white 
hens  she  went;  on,  toward  the  railroad 
track,  which  skirted  the  pasture.  She 
swung  into  a  long,  regular  stride;  the 
flag  station  was  some  distance  away. 

The  ties  jolted  rhythmically  to  meet 
her  eager  feet,  bringing  the  Spring  time 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  leaving  her  hope- 
lessness farther  behind  with  each  suc- 
ceeding bend  of  the  track.  The  sorrows, 
the  sodden  years  of  yesterdays,  dropped 
away. 

Ahead — Ellen  Gray  shifted  her  shabby 
grip   to   the   other   hand,   and   quickened 
her  pace.    The  sun  glinted  on  the  steel 
rails  which  stretched   far  into  the  bios-  i 
somy  distance  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, ; 
converging  into  a  single  glittering  line 
of  silver  which  curved  around  the  purple 
shoulder  of  a  distant  hill. 

Ahead — the  little  cannery  town  of 
Rayburn,  where  Ellen  had  worked  once, 
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(f'ith    swift    clever    fingers;    where    she 

juld   work   again.    There  were  inquisi- 

ve,  friendly  little  insects  home-building 

nlong  the  path  ;  and  she  loitered  to  watch 

tiem.   A  mother-bird  sang  joyously;  she 

l:opped  to  listen.    Everywhere  were  the 

ieginnings  of  Things  for  Ellen  Gray's 

Marveling  eyes  to  see. 

At  a  curve  in  the  road,  half-hidden  by 

su  ale,  carpeted  with  poppies  like  orange 

amc.  a  man  was  building  a  tiny  shack. 

I  i   slim   girl    helped.     Their   home   had 

fcrarted  that  way.    Two   rooms.    There 

fc-ere   to   be   more    rooms   as   the   babies 

fame;  but  the  baby  that  had  come  did 

ot  stay. 

Dan    had    missed    him    so — the-baby- 

:  hat-did-not-stay.   Then  the  cannery  had 

lid  Dan  off,  with  other  workers.   Drink 

ot  him.   Two  years  of  waiting  for  Dan 

f  o  come  back  to  his  old  sweet  self.   Two 

ears.  And  now  she  was  leaving  it  all — 

he  wash-days,  the  heartaches — 

The  down-train  whistled  on  the  grade, 
nd  she  flung  out  an  arm  in  friendly 
Teeting.  Two  miles,  and  she  would  be 
t  the  flag  station.  Color  flamed  high 
n  her  cheeks.  She  stopped  to  pick  yellow 
ups-o'-gold,  and  some  poppies  for  the 
quat  brown  jug  on  the  table  in  the 
orner.  The  table  in  the  corner!  And 
lehind  the  table,  against  the  wall,  a 
little  high-chair,  its  red  paint  worn  off 
he  tray  where  a  baby  had  banged  a 
urh  -handled  spoon. 

Lllen  Gray  stopped,  and  looked  down 
it  the  flowers  in  her  hand.  When  she 
Miked  on,  it  was  at  a  slower  pace.  The 
loppies  and  the  cups-o'-gold  dropped 
rom  her  fingers,  and  fluttered  back 
.long  the  hot  roadbed. 

As  she  rounded  the  hill  she  saw  a 
vhirl  of  dust,  and  a  lumbering,  canvas- 
•overed  wagon  just  ahead,  where  the 
rack  and  the  wagon  road  met.  Gypsies 


— a  lift  to  the  station!  Panting,  she  hur- 
ried after  them.  The  sun  beat  heavily 
against  her  shoulders;  a  yellow  mist  of 
heat  shimmered  above  the  glittering 
tracks. 

She  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  Gypsies 
when  she  overtook  them.  They  were 
silent  and  suspicious,  and  very  dirty. 
The  clean,  order-loving  part  of  Ellen's 
soul  revolted  at  their  squalor.  A  tall, 
swart  man  grunted  assent  to  her  timid 
request  for  a  lift  as  far  as  the  station, 
and  she  clambered  in  over  the  dusty 
wheels  to  a  back  seat  beside  the  woman 
who  held  a  small  child  in  her  arms. 

"Can  I  kiss  it,  just  once?" 

Ellen  Gray  leaned  forward  over  the 
sleeping  child  as  the  tented  wagon 
lurched  to  a  stop  at  the  station  platform. 
Not  waiting  for  the  Gypsy  mother's 
guttural  of  assent,  she  brushed  covetous 
lips  across  the  warm  little  cheek.  Soft 
as  was  the  pressure,  the  little  black- 
fuzzed  head  turned  restlessly  against  the 
pillowing  breast,  flinging  a  tiny  crumpled 
hand  palm  outward,  across  the  brown 
baby-face. 

Ellen  stood  quite  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  The  shabby  grip  dropped 
from  her  suddenly  nerveless  hands.  The 
smell  of  warm  earth  and  tarweed  rose 
chokingly  to  her  nostrils.  The  way-of- 
Spring  had  become  a  way-of-dust. 

She  covered  her  face  with  both  trembl- 
ing, work-worn  hands  to  shut  out  the 
sudden  glare  of  the  sunlight,  the  rippling 
green  of  the  grass — all  the  gold-and-blue. 
the  green  of  the  world.  A  bird  was 
singing  with  a  terrible,  searching  ecstacy 
which  tore  and  tore  down  to  Ellen's  soul. 
She  heard  the  slow,  receding  rumble  of 
the  tented  wagon. 

The  whistle  of  the  Rayburn  Express 
shrilled  around  the  curve;  it  whistled  ex- 
plosively at  the  flag-station,  then  thun- 
dered past — unsignalled.  The  memory 


of  a  tiny,  warmly-curled  hand,  out-flung 
across  a  brown  baby  cheek,  the  poignant 
hurt  of  the  bird-song  catching  at  her 
throat — Ellen  took  up  her  grip,  turned, 
and  walked  slowly  back  along  the  rail- 
road ties,  in  the  direction  whence  she 
had  come. 

It  was  late  noon  when  she  opened  the 
kitchen  door,  and  softly  slipped  inside. 

"It  was  because  of  the  Spring  of  every- 
thing that  I  ran  away,  Dan."  Her  voice 
rang  out  in  sudden  defiance.  "An"  I  was 
glad — glad  to  do  it — just  at  first." 

Her  eyes  strayed  past  Dan's  mutely 
questioning  eyes,  to  the  pile  of  coins, 
untouched,  on  the  table  in  the  corner. 

"An" — an'  then,  just  because  it  was 
Spring,"  she  faltered,  struggling  to  an- 
swer the  dumb  questioning  in  his  eyes, 
"just  because  everything  outside  was 
growing  an'  getting  a  fresh  start,  I 
thought — You  see?  An'  there  was  a 
little  brown  mite  of  a  Gypsy  baby, 
Danny — an'  I  remembered  how  lone- 
some you'd  be."  Slhe  took  off  the  stiabby 
green  felt  hat,  and  feeling  her  way 
blindly,  hung  it  on  a  nail  behind  the 
bedroom  door;  then  she  came  to  stand 
by  the  little  high  chair. 

"An" — an'  so  I  just  came  back,  Dan  !" 
said  Ellen  Gray,  She  was  thrusting  a 
handful  of  lupines  and  poppies  into  the 
squat  brown  jug  on  the  table,  not  seeing 
them  for  the  tears  that  blurred  her  sight. 
She  heard  the  scraping  of  Dan's  chair, 
his  shamed,  irresolute  forward  step. 
Then  Ellen  Gray  felt  a  sudden  trembling 
through  Dan's  great  body  as  she  swayed 
wearily  to  his  awkward,  encircling  arm. 
She  smiled  mistily  into  his  wet  eyes;  his 
steady  glance  held  a  promise. 

They  stood  there,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
by  the  little  high-chair;  and  somehow, 
it  seemed  that  all  of  Spring  had  come 
into  the  room. 


WORSHIP 


ROSES  in  bursting 
From  the  bud 
Come  dabbled  as 

From  Martyrs'  blood 


Dew-drops  illumine 
For  all  who  pass 

Heavens  a-glitter 
In  the  grass. 

The  berries  on 
The  bushes  now 

Burn  in  revealment 
Of  what  vow  ? 


What  need  has  Nature 

Of  any  creeds 
To  lift  to  glory 

Roses  and  weeds  ? 

The  truest  worship 

Is  to  be 
As  tolerant 

As  any  tree: 


Behold  a  tree — 

And  then  begin 
Religion  it 

Is  rooted  in! 

LOUIS   GlNSBFRG 
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out  of  the  wagons  to  make  a  cable,  but 
when  tied  together  they  were  not  long 
enough.  The  leader  rose  to  the  emer- 
gency. He  ordered  that  one  of  the  oxen 
be  killed.  This  done,  the  hide  of  the 
faithful  beast  was  taken  off  and  cut  into 
strips  which  were  added  to  the  ropes  and 
chains.  Still  the  cable  was  too  short. 

'Kill  two  more  oxen,'  commanded  our 
leader.  The  men  obeyed,  and  with  this 
added  rawhide  achieved  their  purpose. 
Our  29  wagons  were  let  down  the  pre- 
cipice. One  of  them  breaking  loose,  was 
smashed  into  kindling  wood.  The  others, 
safely  landed  in  the  gorge  below,  were 
reassembled.  Then  the  goods,  carried  on 
the  back  of  men,  women  and  children 
down  a  craggy  trail,  were  reloaded,  the 
oxen  brought  down."  Finally  the  train 
moved  on  painfully  down  the  rocky 
canyon  until  at  last  it  reached  the  smil- 
ing country  where  the  great  cities  of 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  have  since  been 
builded  by  these  and  other  dauntless 
Americans. 

It  is  out  of  stirring  episodes  such  as 
this — which  may  be  duplicated  by  the 
thousands,  that  the  epic  of  the  winning 
of  the  West  is  woven. 

A  nation  wide  impulse  to  save  and 
reflect,  in  vitalized  forms,  the  stories  of 
America's  making  is  finding  expression 
everywhere.  Inventions  such  as  the  mov- 
ing and  talking  pictures,  the  radio  and 
the  automobile  are  aiding  in  the  spread 
of  these  stories.  Coincident  with  the  good 
roads  movement  which  is  linking  all 
parts  of  our  country  and  luring  millions 


of  people  to  travel  everywhere,  has 
come  a  movement  to  plant  historical 
markers  along  the  old  trails  that  link 
our  todays  and  yesterdays,  to  raise  such 
monuments  as  the  great  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  represents,  that  we  may  teach 
our  history  vibrantly  and  with  faithful- 
ness on  the  very  ground  where  various 
phases  of  it  were  enacted. 

It  is  such  a  cause  that  I  am  priv- 
ileged, as  president  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
Memorial  Association  to  present.  This 
organization,  by  virtue  of  the  memorial 
coins  entrusted  to  it  by  Congress,  is 
potentially  backed  by  three  million 
dollars.  Certain  generous-hearted  Amer- 
icans have  already  provided  means  to 
launch  the  work;  and  the  finance  com- 
mittee is  now  giving  its  time  to  the 
gathering  of  the  rest  of  the  fund  neces- 
sary to  see  it  through  to  a  point  of  real 
achievement. 

Following  in  brief,  is  the  plan  of 
action : 

First  of  all,  the  year  1930  has  been 
set  apart  as  a  time  for  celebration  and 
dedication.  During  the  summer,  prob- 
ably from  Decoration  Day  till  Septem- 
ber first,  it  is  planned  to  plant  markers 
and  to  dedicate  spots  along  the  2,000 
or  more  miles  of  the  old  overland  trail. 
It  is  hoped  too  that  the  place  for  the 
great  memorial  to  be  raised  in  Washing- 
ton may  be  likewise  set  apart  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

The  year  1930  was  chosen  for  these 
events  for  two  reasons:  It  is  the  hun- 


Contrast  this  mode  of  travel  of  the  early  pathfinders  with  present-day  transportation 


dredth  birthyear  of  the  founder  of  the 
Association,  and  if  any  of  the  few  re- 
maining pioneers  who  took  the  trail  in, 
the   oxteam  days,   are  to   participate  ini 
these    celebrations    in    their    honor,    we 
must  move  without  undue  delay.  They 
are  all  too  rapidly  passing  over  the  great 
divide. 

Already  the  basic  research  essential  to 
the  careful  directing  of  this  great  pro-; 
gram  is  well  under  way.  Those  in 
charge  of  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  willing 
helpers  from  various  national  and  state 
historical  societies,  are  directing  their 
efforts  for  the  present  towards  these 
main  objectives. 

First,  the  mapping  of  accurate  maps' 
of  the  trail  not  only  in  a  general  sense 
but  by  section  lines  across  the  various1 
states  where  the  trails  run. 

Second,   the   determining  of   the   his-si 
toric  spots  of  major  and  minor  import- 
ance   to    be    marked,    monumented    and 
preserved  as  historical  shrines. 

Third,  the  making  of  the  roster — 
according  to  their  native  states — of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  that  played  signifi- 
cant roles  in  the  winning  of  our  farther 
West. 

Fourth,  the  compiling  of  a  roster  of 
the  dead  that  lie  along  the  trails — a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  loving  work,  but  one  which 
can  be  to  a  large  extent  accomplished  by 
earnest,  cooperative  effort. 

Fifth,   the  making  of  a  list  of  living 
covered  wagon  pioneers,  many  of  whom 
it   is  hoped  may  still  be  able   to  honor' 
the  various  celebrations  with  their  pres-J 
ence. 

Sixth,  coincident  with  all  the  forego- 
ing research  will  be  a  gathering  of  true 
and  stirring  stories  which  will  give 
sound  basis  for  whatever  legends  are  to 
be  emblazoned  on  the  markers  and  mon- 
uments or  preserved  in  the  memorials. 

The  effort   will   be   directed   toward; 
telling  impressively  the  true  story  of  the 
West.  We  have  had  altogether  too  man), 
melodramatic,  make-believe  tales  of  GUI 
lands   beyond   the  Rockies.   It  is  to  oui 
educational    and    national    interest    that 
our  people  of  the  western  states  be  pic-J 
tured    through    the    simple    heroism    o) 
their    splendidly    American    lives — anc,  I 
what    is    said    here    applies    with    equa/  | 
force  to  every  other  part  of  our  great! 
land. 

In   Nebraska,  the  leaders  of  the  his; 
torical    association    in    Buffalo    Count)  ; 
and  the  state  have  just  effected  the  purj 
chase  of  the  site  of  old  Fort  Kearney,  ;{' 
famous  way  station  and  place  of  protecj 
tion   on    the   old    trail.    This   has   beeril 
taken  over  by  the  legislature  to  be  pen  ( 
petuated  as  part  of  the  state  park  system) 
In     Wyoming  'leading     citizens     havJI 
brought  about  the  purchase  of  old  For'  i 
(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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^Modern  ^American 

^Poetry:  a  Critique 


BY  D.  MAITLAND  BUSHBY 


T  IS  PROPER  that  a  Democracy 
have  a  poet  who  is  a  democrat.  In 
the  manifold  disturbances  that  thrust 
hemselves  into  American  life  immedi- 
itely  after  the  Civil  War  it  is  not  to 
ie  wondered  at  that  American  poetry 
ivas  greatly  affected  both  in  form  and 
!n  content.  Walt  Whitman  took  unto 
himself  the  double  duty  of  expressing 
post-Civil  War  America  in  terms  and 
canons  that  the  mass  of  the  new  nation 
ivould  appreciate ;  and  he  chose  to  do 
this  by  starting  a  movement  of  freedom 
;n  poetry  that  was  no  less  a  revolution 
igainst  convention  and  tradition  than 
was  the  Civil  War  itself.  When  we  con- 
sider that  America's  Civil  War  was 
really  England's  also,  we  can  understand 
why  Whitman's  barbarically  liberal 
verse  was  hailed  by  the  liberal  faction 
in  England.  He  became  at  once  the 
mouthpiece  of  democrats,  their  cause 
was  his  cause,  and  to  their  success  we 
may  lay  Whitman's  success.  It  was  a 
case  of  riding  the  tide;  once  he  had  be- 
un,  Whitman  could  not  have  failed 
ad  he  tried. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  immediate 
result  of  Whitman's  theorized  writing 
was  twofold :  first,  it  assisted  in  more 
•firmly  establishing  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples which  had  suddenly  become  so  im- 
portant in  America;  and  second,  it 
'voiced  a  note  of  freedom  in  literature 
hat  was  to  be  heard  and  replayed  far 

yond   the   shores  of  his  own  country. 

msidering  the  worth  of  these  imme- 
diate results  one  may  excuse  the  all  too 
careless  technique  so  evident  in  Whit- 
man's poetry ;  his  was  a  mind  concerned 
more  with  results  of  a  conceived  eman- 
cipation than  with  the  means  by  which 
he  was  to  realize  his  ambition.  There- 
fore we  should  expect  the  crudeness  that 
we  find  in  his  poetry.  Revolutions  are 
•of  necessity  crude  in  that  their  very  be- 
ings and  purposes  are  to  establish  a  new 
order  which  is  contradictory  to  an  un- 
desired  but  firmly  seated  precedent. 

So,  we  can  justify  the  content  and 
form  of  writing  by  Whitman  .  .  .  they 
served  a  purpose  and  served  it  well.  But 
now,  sixty  years  after,  one  questions 
whether  or  not  Whitman's  liberal  forms 
in  poetry  should  be  allowed  to  continue. 
i  Hirs  is  not  a  day  of  revolutions  or  of 
Civil  Wars;  ours  is  a  day  of  recon- 


struction and  construction  ...  a  day  of 
growth ;  a  day  of  power ;  and  these  char- 
acteristics are  as  true  of  our  American 
poetry  as  of  anything  else  American. 
The  influence  of  Whitman  on  our  mod- 
ern poetry  is  at  once  evident  and  de- 
plorable. Those  poets  today  who  hearken 
back  to  Whitman  are,  for  the  most  part, 
lacking  in  his  fineness  and  purpose  of 
thought ;  theirs  is  the  double  blemish  of 
crude  form  and  crude  thought.  Perhaps 
this  situation  is  best  explained  by  saying 
that  our  contemporary  poets  do  not  have 
the  chaotic  governmental  environment 
which  was  so  much  a  part  of  Whitman's 
life. 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  wavering 
of  Whitman's  influence  on  American 
poetry  after  its  first  wild  acceptance  by 
England  and  America.  Not  until  the 
time  of  the  Spanish-American  war  did 
America  produce  another  poet  who  had 
the  singing  and  liberal  qualities  of 
Whitman ;  and  then,  curiously  enough, 
she  produced  two  such  poets:  Moody 
and  Markham.  In  Moody's  "An  Ode 
in  Time  of  Hesitation"  and  in  Mark- 
ham's  'The  Man  With  the  Hoe"  we 
had  again  the  Whitmanesque  revolt;  the 
unrest  so  certain  of  repetition  in  any 
democracy.  However,  these  two  poets 
were  practically  the  only  ones  who  sang 
in  the  Whitman  chorus  from  1890  to 
1912.  The  other  poets  of  those  twenty- 
two  years,  and  America  as  well,  had 
tired  of  the  rebellious  element  of  Whit- 
man's poetry  and  in  consequence  the 
poetry  of  the  period  was  light  and  writ- 
ten primarily  for  entertainment.  In 
keeping  with  this  new  attitude  the  mag- 
azines of  the  country  discouraged  the 
writing  of  Whitmanesque  poetry  by 
practically  refusing  to  publish  any  of  it. 

It  remained  for  Chicago  to  usher  in 
the  "new  poetry"  through  the  pages  of 
Poetry.  A  Magazine  of  Verse;  first  is- 
sued in  October,  1912.  This  magazine 
announced  in  its  first  issue  that  its  pur- 
pose was  "to  introduce  the  work  of  hith- 
erto unknown  poets  and  to  herald,  with 
an  eager  impartiality,  the  various  groups, 
schools  and  'movements'  in  poetry."  Be- 
fore six  months  had  elapsed  America 
was  flooded  with  the  new  poetry.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  read  the  wild  and 
untrammeled  lines  of  Lindsay,  Sand- 
burg, Amy  Lowell  and  Oppenheim. 
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America  was  awakened  suddenly  from 
her  long  poetry  slumber  by  the  crash- 
ing din  of  poets  who  sang  their  songs  in 
every  imaginable  pitch  and  form:  from 
the  delicate  "cinquains"  of  Adelaide 
Crapsey  to  the  sonorous  and  thundering 
lines  of  Lindsay  and  Sandburg,  and  the 
cadenced,  sweeping  prose  of  Amy 
Lowell. 

This  was  an  age  of  "schools"  of  po- 
etry. Perhaps  the  first  and  best  known 
of  these,  and  also  the  most  powerful  in 
influence,  was  the  Imagist  group  or 
school.  Leadership  of  this  group  fell  to 
Ezra  Pound.  Pound  printed  an  anthol- 
ogy of  poets  of  the  Imagist  school  in 
1913,  "Des  Imagistes."  Poems  in  this 
collection  demonstrated  very  well  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  held  by  the  Imagists. 
To  Amy  Lowell,  however,  credit  is  due 
for  first  definitely  stating  the  platform 
of  the  Imagist  movement;  which  was  in 
brief: 

1.  To  use  the  language  of  common 
speech   but  to  employ  always  the  exact 
word. 

2.  To  create  new  rhythms  as  the  ex- 
pression of  new  moods. 

3.  To    allow    absolute     freedom    in 
choice  of  subject. 

4.  To  present  an  image. 

5.  To    produce   poetry   that    is   hard 
and  clear,  never  indefinite. 

6.  That    concentration    was    the    es- 
sence of  poetry. 

Others  was  another  magazine  which 
sponsored  the  new  freedom  in  poetry; 
and  with  the  magazine  were  its  three 
anthologies  also  entitled  ''Others."  The 
life  of  the  Others  group  of  poets  was 
short. 

Of  interest  also  was  the  "Spectra 
School"  founded  by  Witter  Bynner  as 
an  experiment  to  see  just  how  far  the 
American  reading  public  and  the  Amer- 
ican magazines  would  accept  new  ideas 
and  new  forms  in  poetry.  Bynner  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  limit  and 
after  making  this  discovery  he  announced 
his  findings  to  the  consternation  of 
those  who  had  printed  and  read  the 
Spectra  poetry. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  briefly  the 
three  poets  who  contributed  most  to  the 
new  poetry  both  in  ideas  and  actual  pro- 
duction ;  namely,  Amy  Lowell,  Vachel 
Lindsay  and  Carl  Sandburg. 

Amy  Lowell  at  the  outset  declared 
herself  an  Imagist.  She  was  at  first  an 
ardent  disciple  of  the  movement  as 
shown  by  the  three  anthologies  ("Some 
Imagist  Poets")  which  she  edited  for 
three  consecutive  years.  She  preached 
the  Imagist  doctrine  very  forcefully  .  .  . 
but,  at  the  same  time  she  wrote  Chau- 
cedian  stanzas,  polyphonic  prose,  and 
conservative  couplets.  A  curious  combine 
was  Miss  Lowell,  and  one  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  take  her  seriously  when  she 
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lacked  the  courage  of  her  own  convic- 
tions in  the  new  poetry. 

Carl  Sandburg  is  properly  termed 
"the  poet  of  industrial  America."  His, 
it  is,  to  write  of  all  forms  of  industry 
from  the  "Cornhuskers"  in  their  quiet 
life  to  "Chicago"  sweltering  and  clutch- 
ing amid  her  "Smoke  and  Steel."  Sand- 
burg is  a  direct  disciple  of  Whitman. 
His  work  is  not  as  energetically  power- 
ful as  Whitman's  yet  it  has  captured  a 
music  that  was  foreign  to  most  of  Whit- 
man's work.  Sandburg  is  true  to  things; 
his  work  is  at  times  romantically  mystic. 
The  form  of  his  work  relies  strongly 
upon  cadence. 

Vachel  Lindsay  sings  for  the  masses. 
There  is  much  of  his  work  that  reminds 
one  of  Whitman.  His  "Rhymes  to  Be 
Traded  for  Bread"  and  the  way  in 
which  he  disposed  of  this  early  work  is 
particularly  recollective  of  Whitman's 
habit  of  associating  with  the  working 
classes.  We  shall  remember  Lindsay 
mostly  for  his  interpretations  of  the 
negro  in  "The  Congo."  "The  Chinese 
Nightingale"  is  a  beautifully  executed 
bit  of  fantasy  that  bids  fair  to  survive 
long  after  much  of  Lindsay's  other 
work  is  forgotten.  In  Lindsay's  work 
one  finds  rhythms  that  are  delightful 
for  occasional  reading.  As  he  himself 
has  said,  he  is  "the  jazz  poet  of 
America." 

The  apex  of  the  new  poetry  was  from 
1914  to  1918.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  was  also  the  term  and  time  of  the 
World  War.  Harking  back  again,  we 
find  Whitman  and  his  liberal  poetry 
associated  with  the  Civil  War;  we  find 
Markham  and  Moody  filling  their  po- 
etry with  unrest  just  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  Spanish- American  war;  and 
now  we  find  the  new  poetry  born  with 
the  World  War  and  almost  expiring 
with  it.  Therefore  the  statement  that 
unrest  and  liberty  in  poetry  accompanies 
war,  is  not  a  theory  but  a  proved  fact. 
Further,  with  the  ending  of  war  there 
tends  also  to  be  a  lessening,  if  not  an 
ending,  of  the  type  of  poetry  which 
accompanies  it.  This  latter  fact  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  Whitman's  decline  in 
popularity  within  twenty  years  of  the 
closing  of  the  Civil  War;  and  further, 
by  the  almost  immediate  decline  of 
Moody  and  Markham  following  the 
Spanish-American  war.  Radical  poetry 
cannot  continue  beyond  the  environment 
which  engenders  it. 

The  World  War  closed  in  1918. 
The  world  was  sick  of  war;  it  had  had 
enough  of  radicalism  in  thought  and  in 
practice;  it  wished  to  crawl  away  from 
the  conflict  and  nurse  its  many  wounds 
without  any  disturbing  reminders  of  its 
self-imposed  hell.  It  is  taking  some  of 
our  contemporary  poets  a  long  time  to 
realize  that  triple  fact.  Gradually,  but 


surely,  the  radicals  of  the  new  poetry 
movement  are  ceasing  to  make  history 
.  .  .  they  have  become  history.  Their 
names  and  their  work  rest  even  now 
beside  Whitman  and  his  "Leaves  of 
Grass." 

Sandburg  has  discovered  the  decline 
of  the  new  poetry;  how  else  can  we 
account  for  him  turning  his  pen  to  a 
biography  of  Lincoln  and  to  writing 
stories  for  children?  Amy  Lowell  is 
dead.  Lindsay  remains.  But  it  is  a  stead- 
ier Lindsay;  there  is  more  of  the  con- 


DIABLO 

0  PURPLE  monarch  of  the  plain, 
Thy  beacon  flung  on  high, 

1  love  to  sit  and  see  it  flash, 
At  night  across  the  sky. 

Who  gave  thee,  friend,  thy  evil  name, 
Which  surely  now  thou  dost  belie. 
Thy  guiding  light  has  spread  thy  fame, 
A  friend  to  all  the  men  who  fly. 

Diablo  does  not  seem  to  fit,  the  service 
That  you  render  now, 
I  fain  would  see  thee  named  anew, 
The  question,  friend,  is  when  and  how? 
CLAUDE  R.  KRUSE. 


ventional  note  in  his  work  than  was 
apparent  ten  years  ago.  The  World  War 
cured  the  world  of  its  insanity;  there 
are  deeds  more  glorious  than  the  butch- 
ering of  a  million  men  .  .  .  and  the 
World  War  restored  sanity  to  poetry 
.  .  .  forcefully!  The  outstanding  contri- 
bution of  the  new  poetry  is  that  it  has 
freed  our  poetry  of  "poetic  diction."  Be- 
cause of  this  the  new  poetry  has  not 
been  in  vain. 

CHORTLY  after  the  close  of  the 
k-'  World  War  two  poets  began  to  rise 
head  and  shoulders  above  their  contem- 
poraries. They  were  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  Both 
of  these  poets  might  be  termed  radicals, 
but  radicals  in  a  sane  sense.  Some  of  the 
principles  of  the  new  poetry  crept  into 
their  work;  for  instance  their  work  is 
direct,  and  it  has  a  pointedness  at  times 
that  is  sharply  cutting.  However,  along 
with  these  principles  of  the  newer  poetry 
one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  classical 
note  in  both  of  these  writers.  The  son- 
nets of  Robinson  have  a  grandeur  and 
power  that  for  the  most  part  is  foreign 
to  the  new  poetry  movement.  Masters' 
sketches  in  "Spoon  River  Anthology" 
have  a  simpleness  and  a  pleasingness  that 
is  not  true  of  the  often  harsh  notes  of 
the  new  poetry.  The  poetry  of  these  two 
poets  is  extremely  popular  in  America 
today ;  and  why  ?  Because  America  has  " 
again  reached  that  stage  where  she  de- 


sires entertainment  in  her  poetry.  Wha 
else  can  account  for  the  fact  that  Rob 
inson's     "Tristram"     has     sold     nearly; 
100,000  copies?  "Tristram"  is  a  far  cr] 
into  the  past ;  it  forsakes  the  rebellion  ' 
note   of   the   new   poetry   for   the   quie  i 
restfulness  of  mythology.  Its  wide,  ami 
we  might  say,  wild  acceptance  by  Amer 
ica  was  nothing  less  than  a  death  blov 
to  the  radical  poetry  which  flooded  ou 
magazines  during  the  World  War. 

With  the  rise  of  Robinson  and  Mas 
ters,  there  came  a  third  poet  of  not 
.  .  .  Robert  Frost,  a  product  of  drovvs: 
New  England.  Frost  is  possibly  mor\ 
radical  than  are  Robinson  and  Masters 
Yet,  there  is  a  beauty  and  a  directnesj 
in  his  work  that  reminds  one  of  \e\ 
England's  transition  poets,  rather  thai 
of  the  poets  of  the  new  school.  "Nort 
of  Boston"  can  claim  a  finer  greatne; 
than  being  based  in  part  on  the  precept1 
of  the  new  poetry. 

The  new  poetry  has  given  way  to  a 
established  modern  poetry  which  is 
combination  of  the  radical  and  the  cor 
ventional.  Possibly  this  change  is  be 
illustrated  by  glancing  through  repr 
sentative  anthologies  of  poetry  whk 
have  been  published  in  the  last  decad 

Let  us  consider  first  the  antholoj 
"Modern  American  Lyrics."  Here  v 
find  that  Lindsay  and  Amy  Lowell  a 
each  represented  by  only  one  poem,  whi 
Robinson  has  two  and  Witter  Bynne 
a  Southwestern  poet,  writing  in  an  a 
most  classical  form,  is  represented  1 
three  poems.  Here  also  is  convention 
John  Erskine  with  two  poems  and  E 
nor  Wylie  contributes  two  delicate 
executed  poems;  but  Sandburg,  Poun 
Oppenheim  are  not  mentioned!  Tl 
fact  is  of  signal  note  and  is  a  very  d 
cided  rap  for  the  radical  poetry  writt' 
by  the  Imagists. 

The  anthology  "Modern  Americ. 
Poetry"  takes  us  back  to  Elinor  Wy 
and  gives  fair  representation  to  the  01 
standing  poets  born  between  1830  ai 
1910.  It  is  intended  as  an  inclusi^ 
rather  than  an  exclusive  work;  her' 
we  may  expect  to  find  all  schools 
poetry  represented.  But  we  look  in  vn 
for  Whitman  in  this  work;  he  does  ri 
have  as  much  as  one  poem ! 

The  next  anthology  to  be  consider  I 
"The  New  Poetry"  is  edited  by  Harr: 
Monroe  who  is  also  editor  of  Poetry,', 
Magazine  of  Verse.  When  we  consir 
the  platform  upon  which  Miss  Mom; 
launched  Poetry  we  shall  not  be  si- 
prised  to  find  that  she  gives  a  great  d,i 
of  space  in  her  anthology  to  the  radii 
poets.  She  could  not  do  otherwise  a 4 
be  true  to  her  avowed  precepts.  She* 
a  radical  defending  radicals  and  her  f 
fense  of  them  is  admirable;  but  in  vii' 
of  the  other  anthologies  noted,  all  f 
(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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I.AMM;  of  half  wits,  Beryl,  don't 
you  think  that  only  the  unintelli- 
gent believe  in  fortune  telling, 
uiroscope  reading,  and  such  bunk?" 

"No,  I  certainly  don't,"  answered  the 
;irl  crisply.  "Belief  in  the  occult,  in  my 
•stimation,  is  like  some  hidden  jungle- 
)ug.  It  lies  deep  in  many  strong  natures. 
Then  at  critical  moments  it  rears  itself 
nto  full  growth,  flourishing  and  strong 
n  the  extent  of  its  influence.  Under  emo- 
ional  stress,  Martin,  you  know  that 
>eople  seem  to  crystallize  around  one 
•single  purpose,  and  get  relief  only  by 
itin^:  to  superstition,  mystical  be- 
itleas,  etc." 

Martin    Connaught's    face    began    to 

ise  slowly  into  a  skeptical  smile, 
lighting  a  cigarette,  he  inhaled  deeply 
half  a  dozen  times,  then  threw  the  glow- 
•n::  weed  into  the  fireplace.  "Well, 
Beryl,  since  you're  interested  in  this 
hunk  in  a  social  way,  I'm  going  to  ask 
you  a  question.  Honestly,  have  you  per- 
sonally ever  known  anyone  of  marked 
ability  who  yet  believed  in  it?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  answered  the  girl  con- 
templatively. "And  even  though  I  per- 
sonally have  no  abiding  belief  in  con- 
clusions obtained  from  such  sources,  and 
do  tell  horoscopes  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing  at  charity  affairs,  still  I  have 
met  persons  of  extreme  capability  who 
do  believe  in  conclusions  derived  from 
it." 

"I  mean,  did  you  ever  meet  a  real 
'he'  man  who  had  faith  in  such  spooky 
stuff?" 

"Yes,  there's  Arthur  Ralston.  You 
[net  him  at  the  Senior  dance  with  me. 
Well,  he's  just  returned  from  four  years 
in  east  Africa,  where  he  had  been  in  the 
interest  of  science,  studying  and  photo- 
graphing wild  animal  life.  During  his 
stay,  he  had  treked  miles  in  rain  and 
hla/.ing  sun  out  into  the  forests  or  across 
plains  with  cameras,  and  for  compan- 
ions, only  black  porters.  Quite  natur- 
ally he's  been  lionized.  I  saw  him  only 
last  night  at  the  Junior  Auxiliary  Fete. 
There  he  consulted  me,  the  august  seer, 
about  his  horoscope  and  fortune. 

It  seems  that  his  pal  and  he  had  been 
born  under  the  same  planetary  condi- 
tions, Virgo  in  the  cusp  of  Leo.  Ral- 
ston thought  that  the  reason  why  they 
were  inseparable  friends,  until  death 
took  his  friend,  was  due  to  astrological 
influences.  When  they  started  on  their 
last  trip,  the  pal  had  a  strong  intuition 
that  he  would  never  return  to  the  States 
alive.  One  day  while  they  were  out 
hunting,  some  sort  of  insect  bit  him  on 
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the  hand.  This  produced  an  infection 
which,  through  lack  of  proper  medical 
care,  caused  his  death.  The  tragedy 
drove  Arthur  Ralston  back  to  civiliza- 
tion as  soon  as  his  undertaking  was 
completed.  He  still  thinks  that  there 
was  a  certain  deep  communion  between 
them,  a  certain  delicate  understanding, 
and  that  this  has  established  an  un- 
breakable bond  between  them.  Even 
death,  he  thinks,  cannot  sever  this,  so 
particularly  in  harmony  were  they  in 
life." 

Beryl's  voice  was  clear  and  well  mod- 
ulated. There  was  a  charming  pretense 
of  a  lack  of  emotion  behind  it.  Martin 
Connaught,  however,  was  secretly  infat- 
uated with  her.'  Sensing  a  formidable 
rival  in  Ralston,  he  was  4i§turbed  by 
the  girl's  laudatory  description  of  the 
African  hunter,  and  was  now  tense  after 
the  conversation  with  'her.  There  was 
a  sudden  shake  in  his  voice.  "Oh  piffle, 
Beryl.  I  suppose  you  think  that  this  psy- 
chical influence  or  whatever  it  is,  ex- 
tends all  through  the  animal  kingdom. 
I  suppose  you  think  that  your  dog 
Lucky  experiences  it,  too." 

Beryl  began  to  laugh.  "Does  he  bother 
your  family  much,  Martin?  I  guess  I'll 
never  be  able  to  have  him  with  me 
again.  Father  persists  in  living  in  this 
convenient  (?)  apartment  house,  where 
one  can't  even  keep  a  canary.  Poor 
Lucky.  He's  been  my  constant  compan- 
ion for  the  past  ten  years,  ever  since  I 
was  in  grammar  school." 

"Well,  he  still  thinks  of  you  all  the 
time.  Whenever  I  mention  your  name 
he's  all  excited." 

Beryl  looked  down  with  a  wistful  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes.  "I  love  Lucky,"  she 
declared,  "so  you'd  better  love  my  dog, 
Mart,  or  I'll  hate  you." 

Martin  had  been  on  the  point  of  pro- 
posing to  Beryl  that  evening,  but  her 
sympathetic  description  of  the  African 
explorer  had  put  a  damper  on  his  plans. 
"That,  certainly,  would'nt  be  very  jolly 
for  me,  Beryl." 

"But  I  do  wish  you'd  not  be  so  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Martin."  She  spoke  in  a 
lower  tone,  almost  as  though  she  feared 
to  be  overheard.  "There  is  a  world  of 
forces  that  influence  our  actions  of 
which  we  know  precious  little."  She 
made  a  small  but  vehement  gesture. 
"You  scoff  at  everything  except  what 
you  actually  experience  with  your  five 
senses,  Martin." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Con- 
naught. 


"I'm  telling  you  what  I  mean  or  try- 
ing to.  There's  a  sixth  sense,  Martin. 
But  it's  no  good  really  now,  because, 
because — "  She  hesitated  as  if  to  save 
herself  from  revealing  too  much.  Some- 
how the  outflung  hand  found  itself 
clasped  in  Martin's,  as  it  were  inevita- 
bly. Then  she  promptly  pulled  it  away. 

"What's  the  matter,  Beryl?  Don't  be 
malevolently  silent,  I  say." 

She  mastered  herself  with  a  strong 
effort,  frowned,  and  moved  away  from 
him  without  replying.  Then  spoke  with 
a  decision  that  was  wholly  foreign  to 
her  makeup.  "I'm  not.  Only  I  do  wish 
you'd  not  be  so  matter  of  fact  and 
scornful  of  everything  that  you  can't 
see,  feel,  or  experience." 

"Oh  my  hat!"  said  Martin  beginning 
to  see  light.  "Really,  Beryl,  you're  so 
clever — with  your  brains,  you  can't  be 
so  silly  as  to  put  faith  on  all  this  bunk, 
hocus  pocus,  etc." 

The  two  stood  for  many  minutes  like 
enemies.  Then  the  man  slowly  turned 
his  head  and  looked  at  the  girl  beside 
him.  Her  eyes  refused  to  meet  his.  Then 
the  absurdity  of  their  position  struck 
Martin,  and  he  began  to  grin.  It  was 
evident  from  the  girl's  expression  of 
her  face,  that  this  sort  of  banter  would 
get  him  nowhere  with  her.  So  he 
changed  his  tactics. 

"Come  out  of  the  silences,  Beryl,"  he 
said.  "I  hope  you're  not  angry  with 
me." 

"Oh,  don't  mind." 

His  hand  found  hers  again,  and  he 
tried  to  catch  it  boyishly.  She  then  put 
it  behind  her  back.  "You  might  be  hu- 
man about  it  anyhow,  Beryl." 

"You're  brutal,  Martin,  to  make  fun 
of  my  pet  theories."  Stampeded  into  a 
passionate  emotion  by  his  teasing  atti- 
tude, she  resisted  his  attempts  to  pacify 
her.  All  the  while  she  stood  by  the  fire- 
side staring  with  sombre  eyes. 

"Thinking  what?"  Martin  asked  him- 
self. Finally  Martin  made  one  last  ap- 
peal. "Listen,  Beryl,  I'm  sorry  if  I've 
said  anything  to  offend  you.  I'm  so  fond 
of  you,  I  couldn't  help  teasing  you.  You 
know  I've  always  felt  that  way  about 
that  sixth  sense  bunk."  He  waited. 
"Please  speak  to  me,  Beryl." 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  Then  she 
quickly  looked  down,  as  she  pressed  the 
ashes  down  with  her  foot.  He  watched 
the  operation  amusedly.  "Well,  if  you 
can't  talk  to  me,  I'm  just  going  to 
ignore  it.  I'm  in  love  with  you,  and  you 
know  it.  And  that's  the  main  sense  any- 
(Ctintinued  on  Page  80) 
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Mexico  Fascinates  California  Editors 


Tin:    ANNUAL    excur- 
sion this  year  of  the 
California  PressAsso- 
ation   excelled   in   interest 
any  of  the  many  fine  excur- 
sions  in   the   history  of   the 
association.    It   was    a    real 
foreign  land,  Mexico,  a  land  full  of  in- 
terest and  romance,  diversified  in  climate 
and    scenery,    and    teeming    with    possi- 
hilities  of  development. 

Praise  for  the  hospitality  of  their 
Mexican  neighbors  which  added  so  much 
to  tlu-  enjoyability  of  their  trip  along  the 
\V< M  Coast  of  Mexico  to  Mexico  City, 
is  the  keynote  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  committee  of  the  California  Press 
Association. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  in  special  cars 
the  newspaper  people  of  the  northern 
part  of  California  joined  with  those  of 
the  southland  in  the  convention  of  Cali- 
fornia Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion at  Long  Beach  on  January  10  and 
11.  Late  Saturday  afternoon,  January 
11,  in  a  special  train,  comprising:  bag- 
gage,  club,  observation,  dining  and  six 
Pullman  cars,  136  men  and  women  of 
the  California  Press  Association  pulled 
out  of  Los  Angeles  over  the  Southern 
Pacific  on  a  very  pleasant,  instructive 
and  interesting  journey  to  Mexico. 

Crossing  the  border  at  Nogales,  the 
railway  lines  on  which  they  were  trav- 
eling became  known  as  the  "Sud  Pacific 
de  Mexico,"  pronounced  May-hee-co, 
with  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  The 
courtesy  and  accommodation  and  effici- 
ency remained  the  same  throughout  the 
trip,  due  to  the  presence  throughout  of 
officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  headed 
by  F.  S.  Howard,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president,  and  of  officials  of  the  Pull- 
man Company. 

At  Hermosillo  with  its  welcoming 
band,  the  first  stop  was  made  and  the 
first  introduction  to  genuine  Mexican 
hospitality  received.  A  reception  by  the 
Governor  of  Sonora  and  other  state  and 
city  officials  with  many  courtesies  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  gave  the  newspaper 
people  a  welcome  in  this  interesting  city 
that  continued  throughout  the  stay  in 
the  neighboring  country. 

Reception  by  Sonora  Governor 

At  Los  Mochis,  in  its  beautiful,  well- 
irrigated  and  highly  productive  valley 
near  the  charming  bay  and  harbor  of 
Topolobampo,  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can residents  joined  with  the  Mexicans 
in  extending  a  welcome  through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  was  genu- 
ine in  its  sincerity  and  most  delightful 
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prove  of  great  interest.  Tropic  vegetation,  mountain  and  bay 

scenery,   great    pyramids   and   quaint   cities   in    old    Spanish 

style,  add  charm  of  greatest  excursion  in  history 

of  the  California  Press  Association 


in  its  effects.  A  boat  ride  on  the  bay,  an 
auto  trip  among  the  fertile  fields,  in- 
spection of  the  great  sugar  mill,  and  of 
the  airport  used  as  half-way  point  for 
the  air  lines  in  their  flights  between 
Mexico  City  and  Los  Angeles,  all  fol- 
lowed by  a  green-turtle  barbecue  at  the 
country  club  and  a  dance  at  the  hotel 
made  this  a  memorable  day. 

Mazatlan,  a  sea-port  town,  with  beau- 
tiful bay  and  many  signs  of  the  recent 


The  accompanying  story  of  the 
recent  trip  to  Mexico  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Press  Association  carries 
much  interesting  information  rela- 
tive to  the  country  and  its  pros- 
pects. It  is  the  hope  of  this  maga- 
zine to  publish  in  the  not  distant 
future  the  account  of  the  trip  pre- 
pared by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  who  accompanied  the 
group  to  Mexico  City. — Editor. 


revolution,  offered  much  of  interest.  The 
mayor  and  his  staff  welcomed  our  party 
at  the  depot. 

Guadalajara,  with  its  many  churches, 
splendid  and  historic,  its  beautiful  homes, 
its  enterprising  press  club,  chamber  of 
commerce  and  American  club,  its  pot- 
tery factories  and  great  market,  offered 
much  of  charming  hospitality  and  great 
interest.  It  was  like  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  old  Spain. 

Mexico  City,  a  place  of  delight  for 
all  tourists,  with  its  historic  structures, 
its  museums,  its  contrasts  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  its  trips  to  the  floating  gardens, 
the  great  pyramids,  Cuernavaca  and  Pu- 
ebla,  its  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  progress 
in  the  good  roads  it  has  builded  and  is 
building,  and  in  the  schools  it  is  provid- 
ing for  its  youth,  was  of  great  interest 
to  the  newspaper  people. 

New  Scenes  On  Return 

Returning  over  the  same  route,  with 
great  appreciation  for  the  service  of  the 
ably  managed  American  dining  car  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  additional  impres- 
sions and  a  broader  picture  of  Mexico 
were  obtained  through  stops  at.  Tule, 
with  its  interesting  ruins;  Querretero, 


with   many   historic   places, 
its  opals  and  its  imitations; 
Tepic,    with    its    beautiful 
scenic  setting  and  its  most 
gracious    people    providing 
rodeo    entertainment    with 
the  Governor  of   the  state 
present  in  our  honor  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  state  splendidly  mounted  on 
a  black  charger  and  finely  dressed,  rid- 
ing in  the  ring  and  skillfully  roping  the 
hulls;  Culiacan,  where  two  dances  gave 
•evidence    of    unstinted    hospitality,    and 
where  the  Governor  of  Sinaloa  and  other 
officials  were   warm   in   their  welcome; 
Ciudad  Obregon,  with  its  wide,  treeless 
streets    and    unsightly    galvanized    iron 
warehouses  and  brick  stores,  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  many  Americans  who  are 
making  money  there,  while  carloads  of 
winter  vegetables  go  out  to  the  markets 
of    snow-bound    cities    of    the    United 
States;  Guymas,  with  its  bay  of  outstan- 
ding  beauty,    an    enterprising   Chamber 
of    Commerce    offering    delightful    boat 
rides,   dance   and    refreshments  to   their 
American  visitors. 

That  there  is  also  much  of  interest 
and  delightful  hospitality  in  their  own 
country  was  demonstrated  when  stops 
were  made  on  Sunday,  January  19,  at 
Tucson  and  Phoenix,  with  auto  trips 
showing  great  resources  and  progress, 
and  with  banquet  speeches,  emphasizing 
the  strong  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  states  of  California  and  Ari- 
zona, thus  constituting  a  delightful  cli- 
max to  a  most  delightful,  interesting, 
instructive  excursion. 

Well  Planned  Excursion 

No  excursion  of  Cook  or  other  well 
known  tourist  agencies  was  ever  man- 
aged better  than  this  one.  Every  detail 
had  been  planned  so  carefully  that  there 
was  not  a  single  hitch  in  the  program 
anywhere.  Nothing  that  would  add  to 
the  comfort  or  pleasure  of  the  party  was 
overlooked.  Of  the  many  great  excur- 
sions of  the  California  Press  Associa- 
tion this  was  the  masterpiece.  The  many 
years  of  practice  of  that  master  excur- 
sion manager,  Friend  W.  Richardson, 
was  apparent.  His  months  of  hard  work 
in  planning  the  trip  was  appreciated  by 
every  member  and  his  re-election  at 
Guymas,  Mexico,  after  28  years  of  ser- 
vice was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic. 

He  thanked  the  members  and  ex- 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  their  confi- 
dence in  bestowing  this  honor  upon  him. 
His  motto,  he  said,  during  his  \ears  in 
(Co nt in ii fd  'in  Page  96) 
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how — seventh  sense  or  whatever  number 
sense  it  is." 

She  understood,  however,  only  that 
he  was  laughing  at  her.  Frowning,  she 
moved  away  from  him  without  reply- 
ing. She  was  at  least  sufficiently  dis- 
tracted from  resentment  to  realize  that 
her  hair  was  blown  askew.  So  she  patted 
it  into  place.  As  she  did  so,  Martin 
ventured,  "Look  into  my  eyes  for  your 
mirror,  Beryl." 

She  reddened.  ''I  don't  enjoy  being 
made  fun  of,  Martin." 

"But,  Beryl,  I'm  not  making  fun  of 
you." 

"You  are,"  she  said.  "You've  always 
made  fun  of — 

"Listen  then,"  he  pleaded,  "I'll  never 
be  anything  but  a  believer  in  seventy 
sense,  if  you  only — " 

"You  take  a  lot  for  granted,  Martin 
Connaught,"  she  said  coldly. 

"Of  course  I  do."  He  threw  out  his 
hand  in  plaintive  exasperation.  "I  have 
to — to  win  you!" 

Her  resentment  against  him,  based  on 
the  idea  that  he  was  laughing  at  her 
made  her  fancy  a  superior  and  smiling 
tolerance  in  his  manner.  This  annoyed 
her  exceedingly.  Feeling  that  there  was 
too  much  ego  in  his  cosmos  which  caused 
him  to  override  her  ideas,  she  was  in  no 
mood  to  appreciate  his  'humor  or  senti- 
ments. 

Picking  up  his  hat  summarily,  he 
smiled  quizzically  and  inscrutably  at  her, 
and  was  off.  As  the  door  closed,  she 
gave  a  slightly  distressed  glance  at  it, 
vaguely  resenting  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation which  had  made  a  rupture  in 
her  friendship  with  Martin  Connaught. 
The  next  day,  she  went  across  the 
Bay  to  visit  in  Mill  Valley,  far  up  in 
the  hills  near  Tamalpais.  As  darkness 
set  in,  her  parents  awaited  her  return. 
When  she  did  not  appear,  her  mother 
telephoned  the  family  where  she  was  vis- 
iting, and  was  told  that  the  girl  had 
started  home  just  before  dark. 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  evening, 
Martin  Cbnnaught's  home  was  roused 
by  the  continuous  yelping  of  Beryl's  dog 
Lucky.  Martin  went  out  to  quiet  the 
animal.  ''What's  the  matter,  Lucky? 
Beryl'll  be  mad  at  you,  too,  if  you  keep 
up  this  whining."  At  the  mention  of 
the  girl's  name,  the  animal  barked  all 
the  more  persistently.  "You  don't  care 
about  Beryl  then,"  Martin  remon- 
strated. But  the  animal  was  not  to  be 
quieted.  "I  know  you  just  want  to  get 
me  further  in  Dutch  by  making  me  call 
at  your  mistress's  at  midnight,  you 
rascal." 


Still  the  dog  continued  his  now  des- 
perately appealing  whining.  All  the  time 
he  kept  dragging  Martin  from  where 
he  was  standing.  "Come  on  then,  Lucky, 
guess  I've  got  to  take  you  back  to  your 
boss,  who's  already  mad  with  me,  or  the 
neighbors'll  report  us  to  the  police." 
"Keep  quiet  then,  Lucky.  Guess  I'll  have 
to  phone  your  boss,  and  find  if  she'll 
take  you  back." 

T  he  humor  of  the  situation  struck 
Martin  Connaught.  Here  he  had  just 
the  day  previously  had  a  verbal  tiff  with 
Beryl.  Now  he  was  being  forced  at  mid- 
night to  ring  her  up,  and  ask  'her  to 
take  her  dog  back.  If  he  did  not,  he  felt 
sure  he  would  be  arrested  for  keeping 
a  nuisance  to  the  public's  peace.  When 
he  took  down  the  telephone,  he  found 
that  the  line  was  dead. 

Turning  to  the  dog,  who  kept  up  an 
intermittent  barking,  'he  said,  "Guess 
the  genius  of  the  telephone's  asleep  this 
windy  night,  just  as  your  boss  is  Lucky. 
Everything  goes  wrong  at  once,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  Then  deliberately  he 
took  the  dog  by  the  collar,  put  him  in 
the  library,  and  closed  the  door  upon 
him.  Still  the  animal  could  not  be  paci- 
fied. His  barking  resounded  all  the  more 
annoyingly  on  account  of  the  intense 
stillness  of  the  night.  As  Martin  went 
to  the  library  door  and  opened  it,  he 
said,  "Nothing  to  do  I  guess,  Lucky, 
but  take  you  to  your  mistress  at  this 
ungodly  hour — and  she's  angry  with  me 
already,  too." 

An  uncanny  feeling  of  something's  be- 
ing generally  wrong  overcame  Martin's 
usually  optimistic  nature.  With  his  cus- 
tomary energetic  determination,  he  set 
out  to  take  the  dog  back  to  Beryl  Whit- 


TUMBLEWEED 

the  tumbleweed 
Blew  against  the  fenceposts, 
When  the  tumbleweed 
Rolled  across  the  plain, 
It  held  phantom  lure 
Beckoning  and  coaxing  her, 
Calling  her  to  wanderlust 
Like  a  flying  train. 

Now  the  cobble-stones 

Countless  in  their  coldness, 

Now  the  gray  streets 

Weighing  on  her  need, 

Buildings,  traffic  din. 

Crush  her  dreams  and  press  them  thin. 

She  is  turning  from  adventure 

To  hunt  for  tumbleweed. 
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ney.  As  he  did  so,  the  dog  seemed  to 
understand  that  he  had  been  unneces- 
sarily bothersome.  He  danced  gaily  and 
contentedly  around  Martin's  feet,  biting 
his  legs  gleefully  as  the  man  walked 
toward  the  door.  When  they  reached  the 
girl's  home,  Martin  noticed  that  there 
were  lights  in  several  parts  of  it.  This 
eased  his  mind,  as  he  thought  that  he  ' 
would  have  to  arouse  the  whole  family, 
anyhow,  in  order  to  gain  entrance. 

The    girl's    mother,    crying    inconsol-  j, 
ably  and  white-faced,  opened  the  door,  j, 

Startled    by    the    mother's    distraught  ' 
condition,     Martin     inquired,     "Why? 
What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Whitney?" 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  came.   I   tried  , 
to  get  you  by  'phone  a  few  hours  ago,  V 
but    received    no    answer.    Beryl's    lost 
somewhere  up  in  the  hills  near  Tamal- 
pais, Martin.  She  went  to  spend  the  day  j 
and   take   dinner   with   Marian   Strong. 
They  phoned  that  she  started  for  home 
in  her  car  a  little  before  dark,  and  ought 
to   have    reached    here    hours   ago.    Her 
father  left  with  some  others  to  find  her,  ; 
but  we  have  had  no  word  since." 

Fear  chilled  him  with  a  kind  of  name- 
less terror.  With  a  cheerfulness  that  he  .' 
by  no  means  felt,  he  addressed  the  girl's  1 1 
mother.   "Don't  worry,   Mrs.  Whitney.  11 
Lucky  and  I'll  start  out  right  now  and    ' 
find    her.    With    an    eery    feeling,    he 
clasped  the  woman's  hand  assuringly,  and 
was  on  his  way  with  the  dog  following 
close  at  his  heels. 

Reaching  Mill  Valley,  he  slowly 
drove  over  the  fog-concealed  road  to 
the  Strong's  place.  When  about  half  way 
up,  he  met  the  others  who  were  search- 
ing for  the  girl  with  torchlight  in  hand. 
Their  efforts  up  to  this  time  having 
proven  futile,  one  of  them  declared, 
"Guess  we'll  have  to  wait  till  dawn.  It'* 
so  horribly  dark  and  foggy  in  these 
mountains." 

"Suppose    you    people    begin    hunting 
from  the  mountain  end  of  the  road  to 
the  Strong's,  and  I  begin  to  search  from  , 
this   end.    Then    we    can    exchange   our  ' 

routes." 

"Good  idea,  Connaught.  Then  we'll 
"be  sure  that  it's  done  thoroughly." 

After  several  hours'  search,  they  met, 
but  nothing  of  any  value  was  obtained 
from  their  feverishly  ineffective  efforts.  1 
To  their  repeated  suggestions  that  they 
wait  for  further  search  until  dawn, 
Martin,  running  a  finger  nervously 
round  his  collar,  tipping  his  hat  back 
from  his  eyes,  agreed.  "Maybe  it  is 
fruitless  trailing  around  in  the  darkness." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  answered  the  med- 
ical man  who  had  joined  the  party. 
"You  can  rest  for  a  short  time.  Then 
be  up  by  dawn  and  in  trim  to  really  do 
something." 

(Continued  on  Page  91) 
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Qolden  Grucible 


By  BLAKE  ROSS 

Readers  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will  recall  the  announcement  in  our  September,  1929,  issue,  of  the  winning 

of  the  first  prize  in  the  James  D.  Phelan  History  Contest  by  Blake  Ross.  #1000  was  offered  as  first  prize 

by  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan  for  the  best  essay  on  California  from  1850  to   1905.  There  is  here- 

with presented  the  first  installment  of  Mr.  Ross's  essay,  subsequent  issues  to  carry  the 

remainder.  Later  the  entire  article  will   appear   in  book   form.  —  The   Editor. 


HE   HISTORY   of   American   California 


T1 

has  a  threefold  significance.  It  has  signifi- 
cance for  the  Californian  because  it  tells  him 
something  of  his  past;  for  the  American  because 
it  reveals  the  process  by  which  a  frontier  com- 
munity grew  from  chaotic  beginnings  into  an 
American  state;  for  the  historian  because  it  epi- 
tomizes the  history  of  the  race. 

The  Californian  may  bask  pridefully  and 
with  reason  in  the  reflected  glory  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  perhaps  thereby  increase  a  little  his 
own  stature,  but  the  historian  is  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  exploits  of  provincial  heroes. 
He  sees  them  only  as  individual  manifestations 
of  the  whole  process  of  history. 

The  American  takes  proper  pride  in  viewing 
the  State's  development  as  a  typical  example  of 
the  American  spirit  working  to  transform  a 
frontier  of  the  pioneer  into  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  historian  and  philoso- 
pher, with  wider  vision,  sees  that  California's 
history  is  of  universal  rather  than  local  or 
national  significance.  His  view  comprehends  the 
history  as  a  whole.  He  sees  almost  before  his 
eyes  a  recapitulation  of  the  universal  processes 
of  history  that  have  brought  us  from  primitive 
beginnings  to  the  complex  civilization  of  our 
own  day. 

Before  him  in  rapid  review  pass  the  successive 
stages  of  the  social  evolution  of  mankind.  Be- 
ginning with  the  free  and  nomadic  life  of  the 
individual  hunter  it  progresses  through  the  fol- 
lowing stages  of  racial  development:  The  migra- 
tion of  a  people;  the  invasion  of  an  alien  land 
and  the  conquest  of  its  inhabitants;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  way  of 
life  momentarily  interrupted  by  the  miner  and 
then  reestablished  as  the  basic  economy  of  the 


State;  the  setting  up  of  government;  the  growth 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  consequent 
reaching  out  for  social  and  economic  contacts 
with  other  states;  and  a  temporary  rounding  out 
of  the  process  by  the  introduction  of  machine 
technology. 

Coincident  with  this  economic  growth  may 
be  seen  a  corresponding  development  of  social 
institutions.  Old  habits  of  life  are  modified  to 
suit  the  new  environment.  New  problems  bring 
forth  new  ideas.  New  social  and  economic  needs 
bring  forth  new  patterns  of  behavior.  Political 
concepts  change  with  changed  conditions.  Law 
itself  proves  far  less  than  immutable.  Individual 
activities  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  everyday 
life  grow  into  social  habits,  which  in  turn  by  the 
sanction  of  common  usage  are  elevated  at  last 
into  the  authority  of  written  law. 

One  sees  that  the  historical  process  is  as  com- 
plex as  life  itself.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  process  through 
which  we  have  come  out  of  the  past  into  the 
present.  In  the  development  of  American  Cali- 
fornia one  sees  that  process  in  operation.  It  can 
be  studied  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  activities 
of  the  men  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  Cali- 
fornian past.  We  have  a  record  of  their  accom- 
plishments and  we  know  something  of  their 
failures.  If  we  do  not  always  know  the  motives 
for  their  actions  we  nevertheless  can  frequently 
discern  the  consequences  thereof.  The  events 
recorded  in  their  history  help  us  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  historical  development  of 
California  as  an  American  state — that  complex 
process  through  which  an  uncoordinated  group 
of  individuals  became  in  the  course  of  time  a 
community  of  human  lives  which  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  had  brought 
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California  close  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny: 
social  and  economic  union  with  the  rest  of  the 
American  Commonwealth. 

In  the  wide  retrospective  survey  afforded  us 
by  these  records  of  the  past,  we  see  that  the 
forces  leading  toward  this  final  integration  of 
American  California  had  their  origin  far  back 
in  time.  A  century  before  the  Pacific  Railroad 
closed  the  frontier  period  in  California,  forces 
were  in  motion  which  were  to  draw  California 
out  of  Mexican  control  and  into  American. 
Events  of  widely  different  origin,  and  contem- 
poraneously unrelated,  developed  consequences 
and  ramifications  which  prepared  the  way  and 
set  the  stage  for  the  American  acquisition  of 

California. 

*         *         * 

Pontiac  in  the  spring  of  1769  was  dead  in 
St.  Louis  with  a  hatchet  in  his  brain.  Pontiac 
was  dead,  who  had  been  the  Indian  leader  of  a 
futile  uprising  against  white  invaders  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  .  .  .  Fifteen  hundred  miles  to  the 
west,  Padre  Junipero  Serra  was  toiling  up  the 
long  peninsula  of  Baja  California.  He  came  at 
last  to  the  bay  of  San  Diego.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years  earlier,  the  California  In- 
dians had  seen  Cabrillo  set  foot  on  their  shores 
to  claim  their  land  for  his  King.  Now  Serra  had 
come  to  claim  their  souls  for  his  God. 

Six  years  later  the  shot  heard  'round  the 
world  roused  no  echo  in  California.  No  alien 
sound  could  disturb  its  quiet.  California  was  a 
dream  at  the  close  of  the  long  Spanish  day — a 
last  effort  to  extend  the  Spanish  frontier  in  the 
New  World.  Especially,  California  was  Serra's 
dream.  A  few  more  hours  would  see  its  end: 
how  few,  Serra  did  not  know  as  he  labored  at 
Carmel  and  dreamed  within  his  dream  of  the 
new  mission  to  be  established  the  following  year 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  of  St.  Francis. 

Less  than  three  months  after  the  declaration 
of  American  independence  the  Spanish  flag 
floated  for  the  first  time  over  the  new  presidio 
at  San  Francisco.  That  same  year,  while  Serra 
built  in  California  and  redcoat  and  rebel  fought 
in  the  East,  Captain  Cook's  two  vessels  left 
harbor  at  Plymouth,  England.  Reaching  Nootka 
Sound  after  a  prolonged  stay  among  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea,  they  found  the  Alaskan  Indi- 


ans eager  to  trade  with  them.  A  few  trivial 
articles  were  bartered  by  the  English,  for  a 
variety  of  rich  furs.  From  this  unpremeditated 
beginning  sprang  up  the  important  Northwest 
fur  trade,  which  first  brought  American  trading 
interests  to  the  coast  of  California. 

A  few  more  years  went  by.  Indian  neophytes 
in  California  bent  to  their  tasks  within  the  walls 
of  eight  missions  and  in  1 784  Serra  was  as  dead 
as  Pontiac.  .  .  .  Two  thousand  miles  eastward, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
hardly  yet  conscious  of  their  new  freedom, 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  West.  They  re- 
membered Ohio  and  the  •  Tennessee  country, 
and  already  they  were  following  the  trails  of 
Clark  and  Boone.  .  .  .  On  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  at  the  port  of  entry  for  Canton,  a  Yankee 
supercargo  from  Boston  sold  his  vessels'  freight 
and  opened  for  New  England  commerce  the 
rich  Chinese  trade  that  was  to  send  the  Ameri- 
can flag  over  the  waters  of  two  oceans. 

It  was  not  long  thereafter  that  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  set  foot  on  Californian  soil  arrived  at 
Monterey.  The  mark  of  death  was  on  him,  how- 
ever, and  though  his  presence  foretold  the 
inevitable  end  of  the  Spanish  dream  there  was 
none  to  read  the  augury — not  even  the  padres 
who  on  September  13,  1791,  inscribed  on  the 
pages  of  the  mission  register  the  record  of  his 
burial.  Four  years  later  another  American,  "a 
young  man  of  the  Boston  nation,"  put  in  his 
appearance  at  Santa  Barbara  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  become  a  Christian  and  a  Californian. 
But  he  was  a  foreigner.  Despite  his  praiseworthy 
ambitions,  the  local  authorities  promptly  de- 
ported him. 

The  course  of  history  was  not  to  be  so  lightly 
turned  aside.  The  very  next  year,  1796,  the  first 
American  ship  to  touch  the  coast  of  California 
dropped  anchor  beyond  the  surf  at  Monterey. 
At  the  same  time,  beyond  the  western  horizon, 
foreign  merchantmen  in  the  Chinese  trade  were 
even  then  turning  their  prows  toward  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Russia  controlled 
the  Alaskan  coast  and  its  valuable  fur  trade. 

The  Californians  viewed  with  some  concern 
the  possible  encroachment  of  the  Russians  down 
the  coast,  but  in  the  few  and  distant  sails  of 
Yankee  merchantmen  and  fur  traders  they  saw 
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no  cause  for  anxiety.  On  the  contrary,  not  long 
after  the  nineteenth  century  opened  they  were 
giving  occasional  if  guilty  welcome  to  American 
ships  whenever  they  broke  the  laws  of  Spain  by 
bringing  foreign  goods  into  the  Province  of 
California.  Meanwhile,  through  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  the  United  States  of  America  crossed 
the  barrier  of  the  Mississippi — doubled  its  area 
and  extended  its  western  boundary  a  thousand 
miles  nearer  the  Pacific. 

The  Californians  were  not  alarmed,  a  year  or 
so  later,  when  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
laid  down  one  more  thread  of  American  influ- 
ence in  the  West.  They  were  not  interested  in 
Captain  Shaler's  report  in  1808  that  in  settling 
California,  "the  Spaniards  have  removed  every 
obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  an  invading  enemy; 
.  .  .  they  have  done  everything  ...  to  render 
California  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
great  maritime  powers  ..."  Nor  were  thev 
aroused  by  his  opinion  that  "the  conquest  of 
this  country  would  be  absolutely  nothing;  it 
would  fall  without  an  effort  to  the  most  incon- 
siderable force."  These  events  awakened  no 
apprehension  in  California,  since  Californians 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  them. 

Despite  the  infrequent  (and  illegal)  arrival 
of  some  fur  trader,  merchantman,  or  whaler, 
the  province  of  California  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  was  still  a  world  apart.  Serra  was 
dead,  but  his  successors  had  inherited  his  dream 
and  were  carrying  on  his  work.  If  the  dream 
was  fading  a  little  before  the  advance  of  material 
prosperity,  the  work  nevertheless  was  going 
steadily  forward.  By  1820  thousands  of  Indian 
converts  were  laboring  in  the  workrooms,  fields, 
and  orchards  of  twenty  missions.  Except  for  a 
few  Russian  colonists  far  north  on  the  Califor- 
nian  coast,  no  tangible  evidence  of  foreign 
aggression  had  yet  appeared.  Within  the  prov- 
ince, only  thirteen  foreigners  were  recorded,  and 
of  these,  only  three  were  Americans. 

So  when  the  year  1822  brought  Mexican 
independence,  most  Californians  felt  that  the 
loss  of  the  Spanish  flag  was  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  removal  of  the  trade  restrictions 
that  had  prevented  the  economic  development 
of  the  province.  In  this  year  they  welcomed  the 
establishment  of  branch  offices  in  Monterey  of 


an  English  and  an  American  firm,  both  of  which 
had  been  attracted  by  the  commercial  possibili- 
ties of  the  hides  and  tallow  produced  from  the 
mission  herds. 

While  the  "Boston  ships"  were  carrying  Cali- 
fornia's leather  to  the  shoe  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  her  name 
to  all  the  East,  the  Californians  were  still  turning 
their  gaze  suspiciously  toward  the  north,  where 
the  Russians  in  1812  had  established  a  fort  and 
trading  post  on  Bodega  Bay.  The  Californians 
could  not  see  the  ramparts  of  the  Sierra  toward 
the  East,  where  the  American  tide  already  had 
overflowed  the  western  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  could  not  see  the  small  band  of  colonists 
that  were  following  Stephen  Austin  and  the 
frontiersmen  into  Texas.  Even  if  they  could 
have  seen,  they  would  have  watched  with  com- 
placent unconcern  over  the  thousand  miles  of 
mountains  and  desert  that  lay  between.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  they  could  not  see  the  American 
trappers  who  were  hunting  the  beaver  along  all 
the  rivers  of  the  north  and  west. 

These  trappers,  outriders  of  the  pioneer  ad- 
vance, forerunners  of  the  frontier,  slipped 
silently  along  Indians  trails  and  up  the  banks  of 
lonely  rivers  where  the  old  quiet  was  disturbed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  crack  of  their  long  rifles. 
They  followed  Lewis  and  Clark  and  explored 
further  the  Northwest  and  the  Oregon  country. 
They  penetrated  the  Southwest  and  prepared 
the  way  for  caravans  over  the  trail  from  Mis- 
souri to  Santa  Fe.  They  followed  western 
streams  to  their  headwaters  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  went  over  them,  always  toward  the 
West.  Once  beyond  the  Rockies,  they  found 
themselves  in  an  unknown  desolation,  the  Great 
Basin,  a  waste  of  desert,  rock,  and  gray  sage- 
brush, criss-crossed  by  many  mountains  and  few 
rivers. 

One  of  these  rivers  flowed  south  and  west.  In 
1826  a  small  band  of  American  trappers  made 
their  way  down  this  river  to  its  junction  with  a 
still  grander  stream.  They  followed  the  Colorado 
southwestward  until  they  left  its  rocky  banks 
and  struck  off  across  the  desert,  going  toward 
the  West.  Through  sand  and  scattered  clumps 
of  sagebrush  and  cacti  they  picked  their  way 
until  they  came  once  more  to  mountains.  They 
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found  a  pass  and  broached  the  last  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  the  brown  and  gold  valley  that 
lay  outspread  below  them.  Through  the  Novem- 
ber haze  that  laid  purple  shadows  in  the  distant 
canons  and  mingled  with  the  golden  glow  of 
grain  fields  they  saw  the  softened  outlines  of  a 
little  group  of  mission  buildings  lying  in  the 
valley  before  them.  They  approached  the  build- 
ings and  were  greeted  by  grey-gowned  Padre 
Sanchez,  of  the  San  Gabriel  mission.  He  gave 
them  a  generous  welcome,  not  quite  realizing 
that  in  the  person  of  Jedediah  Smith,  their 
leader,  the  "Manifest  Destiny"  of  the  United 
States  had  crossed  California's  last  defense. 

On  all  sides  the  net  of  American  influence 
was  closing  in  on  California.  Off  her  coast, 
Yankee  ships  left  foaming  wakes  that  shone 
white  for  a  moment  and  were  gone — but  in  the 
wet,  dark  shadows  of  their  hulls  they  laid  down 
lines  of  subtle  force  which  were  eventually  to 
draw  California  into  the  American  Union.  The 
shadow  of  their  flags  fell  on  water  and  the  waves 
were  restless.  A  few  more  years  and  that  shadow 
found  the  certain  land. 

While  events  marched  thus  inexorably  upon 
California,  internal  forces  of  dissolution  were 
at  work  to  reinforce  the  social  and  economic- 
advance  of  American  interest  and  American 
purpose.  Secularization  of  the  missions  came  in 
1834.  Civil  authorities  assumed  control  of  all 
the  mission  holdings.  The  lands  were  sold  or 
leased;  the  mission  herds  were  sold,  stolen,  or 
killed;  and  the  Indian  neophytes  forsook  the 
solace  of  Christianity  for  the  peace  of  their 
native  hills.  Serra's  dream  was  ended.  The  Cali- 
fornian  world  was  near  to  breaking  up,  to  be 
held  together  for  only  a  few  more  years  by 
Governor  Alvarado's  strong  hand. 

But  Alvarado  was  striving  against  fate.  The 
very  year  he  assumed  control  in  California,  Sam 
Houston  at  San  Jacinto  broke  Mexico's  failing 
hold  on  Texas.  In  so  doing  he  but  accelerated 
the  already  swift  march  of  events  toward  Cali- 
fornia, lying  between  Sierra  and  the  sea,  last 
refuge  of  an  old  world  dying. 

This  was  in  1836.  By  this  time  a  small  num- 
ber of  Americans  were  living  in  California. 
Some  of  them  were  hunters  turned  pioneer  in 
the  sparsely  settled  valleys.  A  few  were  wander- 


ing up  and  down  the  country,  turning  their 
hands  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  Others  were 
come  to  try  their  fortunes  in  such  commerce  as 
the  province  supported — "but  whether  the  for- 
eigners blew  in  from  the  sea  or  drifted  across 
the  sand,  those  who  remained  became  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  the  hijos  del  pais"- 
sons  of  the  country.  They  were  assimilated  by 
the  Californians  and  lived  their  life. 

It  was  soon  over.  California  even  in  those 
days  was  a  potent  name  throughout  the  East. 
All  maritime  and  commercial  New  England 
knew  it.  Readers  throughout  the  nation  saw  it 
in  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast."  Newspapers 
carried  it  linked  with  the  name  of  Oregon.  It 
had  been  sounded  within  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. There  was  a  certain  magic  in  its  sylla- 
bles, and  pioneers  on  the  western  prairies  were 
restless. 

In  May,  1841,  sixty-nine  emigrants  left  the 
Missouri  frontier,  knowing  that  they  were  going 
to  California,  and  knowing  only  that  California 
lay  west.  On  the  fourth  of  the  following  Novem- 
ber, John  Bidwell  arrived  with  his  little  party  at 
an  American  ranch  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Diablo.  At  last  and  inevitably  the  American 
frontier  had  reached  California. 

The  American  flag  followed  with  synchro- 
nous precision,  and  came,  logically  enough, 
from  the  sea,  where  that  flag  had  been  seen  so 
often  before  from  the  Californian  coast.  Before 
Bidwell  had  spent  his  first  year  in  the  Province, 
an  American  commodore  in  Peru,  misled  by 
ambiguous  dispatches  and  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  Mexico  and  his  country  were  at 
war,  set  sail  with  all  speed  for  California.  He 
feared  that  his  British  rivals  in  the  Pacific  might 
reach  and  occupy  the  Province  before  he  could 
do  so  himself.  Entering  Monterey  harbor  and 
seeing  no  sign  of  British  warships  he  promptly 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  a  demand 
that  was  as  promptly  complied  with.  The  Com- 
modore ran  up  the  American  flag  over  the 
bewildered  city.  The  next  day  he  pulled  it  down 
again. 

Yet  Commodore  Jones  made  no  essential 
mistake.  His  actions  were  merely  a  bit  prema- 
ture. In  California,  American  immigrants  con-  , 
tinued  to  defy  the  law  by  illegally  entering 
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foreign  territory.  In  Texas,  the  Republic  throve 
mightily,  and  was  annexed  to  the  United  States 
in  1845.  The  following  year,  while  an  ambitious 
band  of  American  patriots  "captured"  the  ham- 
let of  Sonoma  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  United  States  and  Mexico  fought  to 
defend  their  national  honors.  Then  over  Mon- 
terey the  Stars  and  Stripes  fluttered  proudly — 
and  now  permanently. 

California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
when  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  brought 
formal  peace  on  the  second  of  February,  1848. 
Nine  days  before  this,  Sutler's  hired  man  made 
his  famous  discovery,  and  American  immigra- 
tion, that  had  been  trickling  into  California  for 
seven  years,  became  almost  over  night  a  flood. 
In  its  torrential  course  it  agitated  the  nation 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  drew  into  its 
main  current  tributary  streams  from  every  state 
in  the  Union.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  almost 
as  profoundly  affected  by  the  golden  spell.  Cali- 
fornia, long  a  name  only,  had  become  again  a 
symbol. 

Its  glittering  promise  raised  the  hope  of  every 
man  who  wanted  another  chance  at  Fortune's 
wheel.  And  who  did  not?  A  hundred  thousand 
set  out  for  California  in  '49.  Most  of  them  got 
there — around  the  Horn,  through  the  pestilen- 
tial swamps  of  the  Isthmus,  across  the  deserts 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Colorado,  over  the 
Rockies  and  down  the  arid  slopes  of  the  Great 
Basin.  But  the  majority  of  the  American  Argo- 
nauts came  overland.  It  was  a  march.  Slow 
hcoves  of  oxen  cut  the  prairie  turf.  Great  wheels 
turned  endlessly  toward  the  west.  Fifty  thousand 
Americans  marching  beside  their  oxen  and  their 
wagons  carried  their  aureate  hopes  along  the 
muddy  Platte,  up  the  prairie  highlands  to  the 
Rockies,  over  them  and  down  into  the  dry  deso- 
lation of  the  Great  Basin.  They  passed  Salt  Lake 
and  with  the  weariness  of  months  upon  their 
shoulders,  worked  their  various  ways  across  the 
rock  and  sand.  Deprivation  walked  with  them. 
Starvation,  thirst,  and  exhaustion  followed. 
Death  Valley  got  its  name. 

Yet  most  endured.  Such  is  the  power  of  a 
symbol.  In  a  few  short  months  it  accomplished 
what  Imperial  Spain  had  been  unable  to  do  in 
three  centuries.  It  populated  California.  It 


brought  into  the  land  a  hundred  thousand 
young  and  eager  men,  obsessed  with  the  lust  for 
gain  and  perhaps  a  little  mad,  but  quite  able  to 
move  mountains  and  build  a  State. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1850  California  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  American  Union  as  a  free  state. 
The  long  march  of  years  was  nearly  over.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  white  men  had  trampled 
Pontiac's  unconsidered  grave,  always  marching 
toward  the  West.  They  moved  in  unsuspecting 
unison  with  the  processes  of  fate.  When  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  traced  his  signature  to  the  bill  of 
admission,  he  merely  gave  official  sanction  to  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  process  begun  indef- 
initely in  the  past  and  continuing  indefinitely 

into  the  future. 

#        *        * 

California  in  1850  was  a  state  merely  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress.  It  was  far  from 
being  a  state  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  It 
was  unformed  as  a  whole.  There  was  little  social 
or  economic  coherence  among  its  various  ele- 
ments. Its  population  was  a  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  all  types  and  nationalities.  Although  it 
had  geographical  form  and  political  reality, 
socially  and  economically  California  was  an 
abstraction — a  whirling  confusion  of  conflicting 
forces  centering  on  a  promise  of  things  yet  to 
be  rather  than  on  things  already  existent.  Before 
California  could  attain  final  structure  as  a  state, 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  elements  of 
its  whole  life  needed  to  be  resolved  from  the 
confusion  of  1850  into  the  balanced  order  of 
a  half-century  later. 

Such  a  transformation  was  soon  effected.  It 
was  an  amazing  phenomenon.  As  the  march  of 
events  that  brought  California  into  the  Union 
revealed  the  historical  process  in  its  more 
obvious  aspects,  so  the  internal  development  of 
California  during  the  first  half-century  of  State- 
hood disclosed  the  workings  of  that  process  in 
subtle  detail.  One  sees  social  order  and  economic 
stability  growing  out  of  primary  confusion.  The 
process  is  complex,  and  its  intricacies  and  rami- 
fications are  without  end;  yet  its  main  phases 
may  be  described  and  analyzed  by  dividing  the 
factors  of  this  gradual  evolution  into  two  gen- 
eral categories:  those  furthering  the  growth  of 
order  and  unity,  and  those  resisting  or  opposing 
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it.  Therefore  in  studying  the  progress  of  Cali- 
fornia during  this  period,  events  must  be  evalu- 
ated according  to  their  effectiveness  in  advanc- 
ing or  retarding  the  final  integration  of  the 
State.  Local  events,  however  interesting  in 
themselves,  must  be  disregarded  except  as  they 
affect  the  development  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

In  1850,  however,  California  was  by  no 
means  a  whole.  It  was  unorganized  and  inco- 
herent. It  is  true  that  it  had  a  certain  political 
unity,  and  an  organic  law  provided  by  the  State 
constitution  of  1849.  The  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  already  set  up,  though  it  would  be 
some  time  before  it  would  function  smoothly— 
or  honestly.  In  addition  to  this  kind  of  political 
unity,  the  State  possessed  physical  form.  It  was 
a  geographical  whole,  carved  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can cession  of  1848.  Its  boundaries  were  fixed, 
enclosing  a  million  acres  of  valley,  desert,  and 
mountain,  with  a  coast  line  that  curved  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  Oregon  line  to  the  Silver 
Strand  at  Coronado.  Yet  these  two  things,  the 
one  physical  and  the  other  political,  provided 
the  merest  outline  for  the  complex  pattern  of 
communal  life  that  was  to  develop  so  quickly. 
Within  this  bare  outline,  all  the  elements  of  the 
future  commonwealth  were  unorganized,  obs- 
cure, inchoate. 

Consider  the  social  geography.  In  the  first 
year  of  Statehood  virtually  all  the  population  of 
California  was  divided  into  three  separate  sec- 
tions. From  San  Jose  and  southward  down  the 
coast  from  Monterey  to  San  Diego,  some  ten 
thousand  native  Californians  and  naturalized 
foreigners  lived  in  the  settlements  of  the  old 
regime.  San  Francisco,  at  the  northernmost 
point  of  this  coastal  division,  was  in  effect  an 
independent  principality,  holding  economic 
sway  by  the  Golden  Gate.  There,  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  restless  atoms  of  human  energy 
whirled  about  in  clouds  of  sand,  fog  and  fren- 
zied activity. 

One  hundred  miles  east  of  San  Francisco  lay 
the  third  center  of  population,  the  gold  mining 
districts  in  the  ravines  and  gulches  seaming  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Sierra.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Trinity  River  region  in  the  north,  inhab- 
ited by  some  two  thousand  gold  seekers,  the 


important  mining  activity  of  the  State  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  territory  about  fifty  miles  in  width 
by  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  Mariposa 
County  northward  to  the  Feather  River.  Here, 
in  an  area  of  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  State,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
people  in  California  were  grubbing  in  the  earth. 
Besides  this  geographical  division,  there  was 
a  corresponding  lack  of  unity  in  the  social 
structure.  Three  main  classes  of  the  population 
might  have  been  discerned.  First,  but  few  in 
number  and  utterly  unimportant  from  the 
Americans'  point  of  view,  were  the  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  native  Californians.  These  were 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Spanish  and 
Mexican  stock.  With  them,  and  living  their  life 
in  town  or  rancho,  were  a  few  foreigners  who 
had  become  naturalized  citizens  of  California 
before  '46.  In  the  second  class,  and  perhaps 
even  less  in  number,  were  the  Americans  of 
pioneer  stock  who  had  come  into  California 
during  the  decade  preceding  the  gold  rush. 
They  had  come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking 
up  new  land  and  had  settled  mostly  in  the  valleys 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  or  inland  within 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  They  had  temporarily 
deserted  their  holdings  after  the  discovery  of 
gold,  when  most  of  them  joined  the  rush  to  the 
mines.  Finally,  and  greatly  outnumbering  all 
these  others,  was  the  heterogeneous  mob  that 
had  come  primarily  as  a  consequence  of  the 
gold  discovery.  Over  one  hundred  thousand 
came  in  1849  and  the  first  part  of  1850.  Of 
these,  over  half  were  native  Americans,  the 
majority  of  them  being  from  the  mid-western 
frontiers.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  older 
communities  of  the  East  were  well  represented 
by  men  from  all  the  walks  of  life.  In  addition 
to  these  Americans,  there  was  an  amazing  num- 
ber of  foreigners  among  the  gold-seekers.  Ten 
years  later,  one  might  have  seen  two  foreign- 
born  men  for  every  three  Americans,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
ratio  was  nearly  as  high  during  the  first  years  of 
the  decade.  This  great  proportion  of  foreigners 
was  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
social  consciousness  of  the  new  State. 

(Continued  in  Xext  Issue) 
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CLARENCE    URMV,   THE    CALIFORNIA 
TROUBADOUR 

t  tr  I  HHE  POET'S  LUTE,  placed  in  his  hands 

A    at  birth, 

Is  tuned  to  overtones   unknown  to   earth, 
Tunes  that   take   wing   from   deftly   fingered 

frets. 
A*   perfume  steals  from  bed  of  violets. 


He   wakes    with   magic  touch   his   instrument 
To  heavenly  harmonies,   rapt,  eloquent, 
Pream-haunted   strings   that   bear   from   far- 
off  spheres. 

Strange  chords'  too  glad   for   smiles,  too  sad 
for  tears." 

The  five  stanzas  of  Clarence  Urmy's  poem. 
The  Poet  and  His  Lute"  show  the  power  of 
the  authentic  poet.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of 
the  California  troubadour,  in  the  carefully 
finished  poems  that  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
and  other  magazines  and  in  papers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  One  summer  in 
New  York  he  sold  one  hundred  poems.  He 
was  asked  to  write  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem 
for  Stanford  University,  he  won  a  prize 
offered  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for 
a  poem  on  peace  with  a  chant  royale.  He 
taught  music.  He  wrote  poetry.  Like  Sidney 
Lanier  he  carried  the  harmonies  of  the  one 
into  the  cadences  of  the  other. 

Clarence  Urmy  was  born  on  Rincon  Hill 
in  San  Francisco.  His  father  and  his  maternal 
grandfather  were  both  clergymen  of  the 
earlier  California  day.  His  grandfather, 
Doctor  Thomas,  and  General  Canby  were 
killed  by  Captain  Jack  while  trying  to  make 
peace  with  the  Modoc  Indians.  Utterly  fear- 
less, Doctor  Thomas  insisted  on  going  un- 
armed to  the  meeting  with  the  Indians.  To 
the  grandson  of  such  a  man,  singing  more 
than  thirty  years  later  his  chant  royale, 
Peace  was  no  empty  word. 

Besides  his  published  volumes,  "A  Rosary 
of  Rhyme,"  Winterburn,  1884,  "A  Vintage 
of  Verse,"  Doxey,  1897,  and  "A  California 
Troubadour,"  Robertson,  1912,  Clarence 
Urmy  left  two  manuscript  volumes  almost 
ready  for  the  publisher;  the  uncollected 
verse  in  various  publications  has  not  been 
brought  together. 

His  sister.  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Seares  of 
1'asadena,  former  editor  and  publisher  of 
California  Southland  and  now  connected  with 
Art  and  Architecture,  with  which  Southland 
was  recently  merged,  is  planning  a  collection 
of  her  brother's  poems.  Mrs.  Seares  will  be 
grateful  to  anyone  having  letters  from  Mr. 
Urmy  or  clippings  of  his  poems,  who  will 
communicate  with  her.  She  may  be  reached 
at  351  Palmetto  Drive,  Pasadena. 

LAURA  BEU.  EVERETT. 
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ALGAE,  APES  AND  APPLESEEDS— By 
Torrey  Connor.  Published  by  League  of 
Western  Writers,  San  Francisco. 

N  TORREY  CONNOR,  writer  of  poetry 
and  prose,  friend  of  authors,  counselor 
of  the  California  Writers'  Club,  puts  out 
a  small  edition  of  collected  poems,  designed 
for  her  family  and  immediate  friends,  there 
is  many  a  request  at  the  bookstores,  "Can't 
you  get  me  a  copy  of  Torrey  Connor's  new 
book  ?" 

The  separate  poems,  more  than  50  of 
them,  including  half  a  dozen  quatrains  and 
two  brief  pointed  dialogues,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  files  of  Life,  Munsey's  Sunset,  Over- 
land, University  of  California  Chronicle, 
Lyric  West,  Nevi  York  Times,  The  Midland, 
American  Poetry  Magazine,  Good  House- 
keeping, Harper's  Bazaar  and  other  publi- 
cations. Several  have  appeared  in  antholo- 
gies. Two  or  three  are  from  The  Silhouette, 
Mrs.  Connor's  brilliant  little  magazine  whose 
publication  was  cut  short  by  the  World  War. 

The  poems,  taken  either  separately  or 
collectively,  are  characterized  by  an  aware- 
ness of  beauty,  by  a  wholesome  philosophy 
of  life,  and  by  competent  workmanship. 
"The  City's  Processional"  from  Overland 
Monthly  and  "Daffodils"  from  Harper's 
Bazar  might  have  come  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  collections  of  new  verse. 
"The  Wandering  Heart,"  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Chronicle,  will  appeal  to 
many  a  reader,  with  its  exquisite  expression 
of  the  longing  to  know  the  far  places  of 
the  world.  "Men  Call  It  Fate,"  from  the 
Nev.'  England  Magazine  is  a  dramatic  pres- 
entation in  three  short  stanzas  of  a  world- 
old  problem.  One  of  the  poems  that  one  may 
read  many  times  and  return  to  until  it  be- 
comes a  possession  is  "Neighbors,"  which 
appeared  recently  on  an  attractive  calendar. 
It  contains  this  lovely  tribute  to  age: 

"The  years  have  left  her  very  sweet  and 
wise, 

Yet  life  holds  nothing  from  her  dimming 
eyes." 

"Tribute  to  a  Poet"  from  the  Silhouette, 
initialed  "C.  K."  is  presumably  addressed 
to  Charles  Keeler,  whose  "message  wings 
to  hearts  in  lonely  places."  It  was  evidently 
written  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
his  "Sequoia  Sonnets": 

"With  him  we  tread  Sequoia's  sacred 
aisles." 

It  is,  however,  hardly  fair  to  quote  only 
separate  lines.  A  distinction  of  Torrey  Con- 
nor's writing  is  her  workmanship,  the  even 
quality,  the  evidence  of  what  Horace  called, 
"the  hard  work  of  the  file,"  but  "hard  writ- 
ing makes  easy  reading,"  and  her  poems  or 
prose  are  easy  to  read.  The  poem,  "Words,1 
will  be  read  many  times,  not  because  the 


meaning  is  needlessly  obscure,  but  because 
it  requires  the  experience  of  seeking  "the 
hour  articulate." 

Torrey  Connor's  appreciation  of  the  in- 
herent poetic  qualities  of  Spanish  influence 
in  the  South-West  shows  in  The  Old  Casa, 
in  La  Cigale,  and  in  several  of  the  poems 
on  the  old  Missions. 

May  we  have  other  volumes  from  her  pen 
and  many  other  publications  as  worthy  as 
this  from  the  League  of  Western  Writers 
LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


THIS  MODERN  VERSE 
A  REVIEW  BY  HARRY  NOYES  PRATT 
CHILDREN    OF   FIRE   AND   SHADOW— 
By    Lucia    Trent.   Robert   Packard   &   Co., 
Chicago.  $2.00. 

LANTERNS  OF  THE  BLUE— By  John  D. 
Walsh,  S.  }.,  St.  Joseph's  Rectory,  San 
Jose.  $1.25. 

THIS  IS  the  age  of  poetry.  Whether  it 
be  a  "golden  age"  is  for  those  who  come 
after  us  to  say;  but  certainly  rtever  before 
has  so  much  of  verse  seen  production.  Not 
that  all  of  it  is  poetry;  not  that  any  great 
quantity  of  it  is  likely  to  survive  the  pages 
of  the  ephemeral  poetry  magazines  on  whose 
scant  pages  it  appears;  and  yet  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  it  ranks  not  unfavorably 
with  the  product  of  the  poet  mass  of  the  past 
one  hundred  years. 

When  it  is  considered  that  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  verse  written  ever  attains 
to  print,  and  considers  in  that  connection  the 
number  of  poetry  journals  which  arise,  exist 
their  destined  time,  and  give  way  to  yet 
other  poetry  periodicals,  it  is  evident  that 
the  poetic  urge  is  strong  and  universal. 

And  what  a  debt  is  owed  to  these  strug- 
gling journals!  If  the  verse  published  by 
them — some  of  them — is  culled  from  the  best 
of  that  submitted,  these  ardent  editors  are 
to  be  credited  with  protecting  the  reading 
public  from  an  infliction  scarcely  less  deadly 
than  a  swarm  of  grasshoppers.  Still,  even 
the  poorest  of  the  aspiring  lyricists  may  find 
a  friendly  newspaper  corner.  It  is  an  encour- 
agement which  might  well  be  prohibited  by 
law.  It  do  not  know  whv  a  dreamy-eyed 
versifier  should  be  allowed  to  practice  upon 
the  nerves  of  his  public  without  due  prepara- 
tion. The  dentist  is  forced  to  undergo  a 
long  period  of  training.  He  learns  the  in- 
tricate anatomy  of  his  art  through  a  tedious 
time  of  preparation.  1  suggest  that  the 
would-be  poet  might  well  have  to  undergo 
a  prescribed  course  of  training — probably 
it  would  be  wise  to  set  it  at  twice  the  time 
which  entitles  the  dentist  to  operate  upon 
the  nerves  of  his  patients — before  he  would 
be  allowed  to  attempt  publication.  There 
should  he  a  Board  of  Poetry  Examiner* 
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which  should  have  the  power  to  deny  a 
license  to  publish — this  to  guard  the  public 
against  the  bringing  forth  of  privately 
printed  volumes  of  little  worth,  and  less ; 
though  scarce  one  of  the  many  books  of 
poetry  but  is  paid  for  by  the  author,  what- 
ever the  publisher's  imprint.  Doubtless  a 
wholly  impracticable  scheme;  one  of  those 
"ought-to-have-a  law"  things  which  never 
get  beyond  the  mere  suggestion. 

I  have  before  me  now  three  recently 
issued  volumes  of  verse.  I  am  discussing 
them  together  not  because  they  in  any  way 
belong  together  or  parallel  each  other  in 
spirit  or  in  form;  largely  because  they 
happen  upon  my  desk  at  the  same  time. 
But  they  do  constitute  a  most  interesting 
triangle;  a  striking  illustration  of  the  va- 
rietv  of  expression  which  is  the  contempor- 
ary writer's. 

One  is  a  little  thin  volume  printed  by  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Press;  "The  Golden 
Shower,"  by  Maurice  Hill.  The  young  poet 
is  filled  with  all  that  enthusiasm  which  the 
first  sight  of  "The  Islands"  brings,  and  he 
has  voiced  it  within  these  covers  with  all 
the  sincerity  of  his  being,  and  at  length. 
Sometime,  if  he  continues  his  efforts  along 
poetic  lines,  he  will  begin  to  see  beneath 
the  thousand  prettinesses  of  nature  and 
voice  those  underlying  rhythms  which  alone 
are  poetry.  But  it  is  pleasant  verse,  and 
will  find  cordial  reception  by  the  myriad 
thousands  who  know  and  love  the  beauty  of 
Hawaii. 

Then  there  is  a  collection  of  verse  of  a 
very  different  type.  Father  John  D.  Walsh 
is  an  older  man.  He  has  attained  to  that 
age  when  it  is  the  wheels  of  the  clock  rather 
than  its  face  which  interest  him.  By  virtue 
of  his  calling  he  is  a  philosopher,  hence  his 
poetic  utterance  strikes  a  different  vein,  with 
a  strong  religious  note.  His  rhythms  are 
those  of  the  older  school — and  who  shall 
say  that  the  measures  of  Moore,  Tennyson 
and  other  masters  of  their  time  are  not 
worthy  models!  Long  poems  of  noble  mea- 
sure, most  of  these.  Here  is  a  briefer  lyric 
which  not  unworthily  displays  the  writer's 
skill: 

SLANDER'S  DART 
A  witless  youth — the  tale  is  told— 
Shattered  a  priceless  vase  of  gold 
While  striking  at  a  gentle  fly 
That  sported   round  it  blamelessly. 

Thus  oft  the  spiteful  envious  wight, 
Whose  vengeful  heart  is  black  as  night. 
Would  fain  his  neighbor's  fame  dethrone 
But  soon  or  late  destroys  his  own; 
For  boomerang-like  vile  slander's  dart 
Returns  to  seek  its  owner's  heart. 

But  the  victim  'neath  the  chastening  rod 
Grows  nobler,   dearer  to  his  God. 

The  third  volume  of  this  triumvirate  of 
strangely  contrasting  kind  is  that  new  book 
of  Lucia  Trent's:  "Children  of  Fire  and 
Shadow."  If  I  am  not  prepared  to  follow 
other  cities  in  their  statements  that  in  Lucia 
Trent  is  America's  greatest  lyric  singer  of 
the  present  day,  I  am  quite  ready  to  ac- 
claim the  lovely  artistry  of  her  expression. 
She  is  mistress  of  the  singing  line,  a  lyric 
quality  which  is  a  gift  given  of  the  gods 
and  never  to  be  acquired.  She  has,  too,  that 
splendid  quality  of  brevity;  condensing  into 
a  dozen  lines  or  less  that  upon  which  too 
many  a  poet  would  expend  half  his  vocab- 
ulary. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  decry  the 
substance  of  no  few  of  these  lyrics.  It  is 
the  frank  expression  of  that  modernity 


which  has  few  reticences.  If  I  say  that 
there  are  a  few  poems  here  which  might 
better  have  been  omitted,  it  is  not  because 
of  any  Victorian  attitude,  nor  because  my 
sensibilities  have  been  shocked.  I  am  not, 
I  hope,  a  prude.  Yet,  since  the  attitude  of 
the  mass  is  what  it  is;  since  the  curbstone 
sitters  along  Main  Street  are  so  avid  for 
the  breeze  which  lifts  the  skirt  of  the  pas- 
serby; I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  there  are 
utterances,  however  lovely,  which  might 
best  be  written  for  and  retained  by  those 
for  whom  they  were  written.  Why  admit 
this  tobacco-spitting  gentry  whose  conversa- 
tion whispers  from  behind  shielding  hands 
entrance  upon  the  most  sacred  experiences 
of  life?  Why  make  of  marriage  and  its 
relations  a  penny  peep-show?  Doubtless  an 
old-fashioned  notion  of  mine;  yet,  I  sus- 
pect, beginning  to  be  shared  by  no  few  of 
American  readers — and  poets  as  well. 

Nor  am  I  to  be  thought  to  take  exception 
to  so  lovely  an  expression  as  this,  titled — 
perhaps  crudely — "In  a  Maternity  Ward." 

We  have  loved  in  laughter,  loved   in  pain, 
And  bent  the  flower  of  passion  to  our  will, 
Watching  the  stars  take  anchor  in  the  sky, 
The    young    moon    saddle    the    gaunt,    black 
"hill. 

But  I  have  never  loved  you  more  than  now 
In  this  bare   room,  immaculate  and  white. 
Now  that  I   am  the  mother  of  your  child. 
This  is  a  holy  night. 

And  here  is  an  expression  so  strong,  so 
bitterly  sincere,  as  to  make  one  forget  a 
title  which,  however  expressive,  is  unneces- 
sarily unpoetic. 

Who    brought    you    through     the    gruelling 
gates  of  birth? 

A  father's  passion,  ancient  as  the  earth, 

A    mother,    trapped     and    tangled    in    life's 

mesh 

Who  but  to  live  gave  up  her  unplowed  flesh 
To  foul-mouthed,  plundering  men  that  fed 
Upon  her  beauty  to  be  comforted, 
And  left  pollution  in  the  virgin  spring 
Where    they    quenched    their    thirst,    adven- 
turing. 

So  in  the  squalid  wake  of  passion's  rage, 
Poor  brat,  you  claim   a   bitter  heritage! 

Yet  I  think  if  the  expression  of  this  lyric 
lives — and  live  it  will ! — it  will  be  because 
rather  of  such  brief  expressions  as  this, 
haunting  in  its  loveliness. 

BY  THE  STIR  OF  YOUR  LIPS 
My  body  can  ache  to  my  finger-tips 
But   I    shall    be    healed    by   the   stir   of   you: 
lips ; 

And  I  can  be  broken  in  mind  and  soul 

But    the    strength    of    your    arms    can    make 

me  whole. 

You  can  draw  from  me  a  cloud  of  grief 
As  sun  draws  dew  from  a   maple  leaf. 


How  the  Great  Ones  Did  It 

BY  LAURA  BELL  EVERETT 

A    glimpse    into    Methods     of    plot-making 
from  "The  Heart  of  Hawthorne's  Journals" 

NEWSPAPERS,  new  magazines,  yes,  but 
let  not  the  writer  who  is  seriously 
seeking  to  perfect  himself  neglect  opportuni- 
ties to  study  the  methods  of  the  great.  "The 
Heart  of  Hawthorne's  Journals,"  edited  by 
Newton  Arvin,  opens  to  the  reader  the  in- 
ception of  the  plots  of  much  that  Hawthorne 
wrote. 


"Men  and  women  no  less  than  inanimate 
nature  .  .  .  dramatic  conceptions,  the  fruit  ' 
of  imaginative  revery,"  these,  the  editor 
tells  us  "are  the  central  substance  of  Haw- 
thorne's journals."  "Hints  for  characters" 
are  found  throughout  his  daily  notes. 

"No  individuals  were  sufficiently  humble 
to  merit  his  indifference  or  sufficiently  com- 
monplace to  escape  his  analysis.  If  he  had 
a  predilection  here,  it  was  for  men  and 
women  on  the  edge  of  things,  outcasts, 
'wrecks,'  people  who  had  somehow  failed 
to  swing  in  to  the  general  march  of  life, 
or  had  somehow  fallen  out  of  it  ...  In 
Salem,  it  was  the  old  apple-dealer  in  the 
railway  station  ('Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse')  .  .  .  and  observe  what  happened 
to  the  beautiful  Jewess  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  . 
dinner  in  London,  when  she  turned  up  as  | 
Miriam  in  'The  Marble  Faun.'" 

Page    after    page    gives    suggestions    for  j 
stories,  one  out  of  five  or  six,  perhaps;  here  ' 
is  one  that   seems   not  to  have  been  worked 
out: 

"A  rich  man  left  by  his  will  his  mansion 
and  estate  to  a  poor  couple.  They  remove 
into  it,  and  find  there  a  darksome  servant 
whom  they  are  forbidden  by  the  will  to 
turn  away.  He  becomes  a  torment  to  them; 
and,  in  the  finale,  he  turns  out  to  be  the 
former  master  of  the  estate." 

Another: 

"An  old  looking  glass.  Somebody  finds  out 
the  secret  of  making  all  the  images  that 
have  been  reflected  in  it  pass  back  again 
across  its  surface." 

And  this  with  its  innumerable  possibili- 
ties : 

"A  story  to  show  how  we  are  all  wronged 
and  wrongers  and  avenge  one  another." 

"The  popularity  of  criminal  trials"  of 
which  Hawthorne  writes  in  1836  could  well 
be  a  century  later: 

"There  is  evil  in  every  human  heart, 
which  may  remain  latent,  perhaps,  through 
the  whole  of  life;  but  circumstances  may 
rouse  it  to  activity.  To  imagine  such  cir- 
cumstances. A  woman,  tempted  to  be  false 
to  her  husband,  apparently  through  whim 
— or  a  young  man  to  feel  an  instinctive  , 
thirst  for  blood,  and  to  commit  murder. 
This  appetite  may  be  traced  in  the  popu- 
larity of  criminal  trials.  The  appetite  may 
be  observed  first  in  a  child,  and  then  traced 
upwards,  manifesting  itself  in  crimes  suited 
to  every  stage  of  life" — and  now  the  mur- 
der story!  The  recent  efforts  to  show  the 
most  irreproachable  person  is  really  the 
murderer,  in  recent  stories,  may  have  other  ' 
explanations  than  the  desire  of  a  student  of  ' 
life  to  show  the  evil  lurking  in  everyone. 

And  here  is  one  that  the  reader  recognizes 
at  once  as  the  foundation  of  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's best-known  short  stories: 

"A  person  to  be  in  the  possession  of  some- 
thing as  perfect  as  mortal  man  has  a  right 
to  demand;  he  tries  to  make  it  better,  and 
ruins  it  entirely." 

— Of  course,  "The  Birthmark!" 

There  are  a  number  of  germ  thoughts 
that  were  afterward  worked  out  in  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  "The  Marble  Faun,"  "The 
House  of  Seven  Gables,"  and  his  short 
stories.  The  letters  quoted  are  many  of 
them  of  the  Brook  Farm  period  and  show 
how  "The  Blithedale  Romance"  came  to  be 
written. 

In  the  three  hundred  and  forty-five  pages 
of  "The  Heart  of  Hawthorne's  Journals'' 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1929, 
$3)  writers  may  well  seek  for  inspiration 
— the  inspiration  of  the  inward  look. 
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How  High  a  Yield 

Ought  You  to 

Expect? 


NEVER  was  safety,  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  investing,  a  more  im- 
portant consideration  than  it  is  at 
present.  Bankers  in  practically  every 
community  are  urging  their  clients  and 
depositors  to  think  of  safety  before 
everything  else.  The  yield  a  security 
offers — the  steady  income  it  produces — 
should  be  as  high,  but  ONLY  as  high, 
as  is  consistent  with  thorough  safety 
of  principal.  The  man  or  woman  with 
money  to  invest  can  do  nothing  wiser 
than  to  consult  a  banker,  or  a  high- 
grade  investment  banker,  before  buy- 
ing. S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO.  have  pre- 
pared an  interesting  easy-to-understand 
booklet  "How  to  Invest  Money."  Every 
person  seriously  concerned  in  safe- 
guarding his  future  should  own  a  copy 
of  this  booklet.  It  will  be  sent  you 
without  charge. 

Ask  for  Booklet  C-1130 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 


Investment   Securities 


Incorporated 


STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565    Fifth    Avenue    at    46th    Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

Michigan    Ave.    at    Jackson    Blvd. 

Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1882 


The  Return  of 
the  Greeks 

(Continued  fnnn  Page  71 ) 
harmonies— rediscovering  themselves  in 
the  dance — this  time  without  musical 
accompaniment ;  Russian  dance  art  some 
time  ago  justified  its  Bolshevik  prin- 
ciples, in  superb  leaps  and  broad  ges- 
tures; all  the  way  through  a  big,  honest 
American?  asks  what  and  why. 

For  the  sake  of  sanity  and  future 
American  dance  art,  we  beg  a  reprieve. 
We  really  do  not  need  to  drag  through 
all  this  hack-wash  of  the  senses  to  get 
at  what  will  be  the  American  Idea. 
Here  we  can  reinvoke  the  Greek  example 
with  impunity.  Any  where  through  a 
thousand  years  of  statuary  production, 
from  the  basis  of  his  Athletic  Games, 
you  can  drop  a  line  down  and  strike 
the  plumb.  You  will  find  beauty,  mod- 
esty, restraint  in  his  every  work  of  art. 
The  unrestraint  and  vulgarity  of  some 
of  the  potters  art  stands  in  frank  juxta- 
position. When  the  Greek  oversteps  he 
frankly  puts  on  tail,  horns  and  joins 
the  animal  kingdom.  He  does  not  deceive 
you  by  pious  and  possible  analogies  of 
good  and  evil.  The  stalwart  new  Amer- 
ican will  not  be  built  upon  infections 
old-world  aestheticism.  Like  the  Greek 
we  have  kept  physically  honest,  our  emo- 
tions are  largely  first-hand  and  primi- 
tive and  should  be  long  and  slow  in  at- 
taining their  majority.  Our  dance  should 
not  emanate  from  studio  culture  alone. 
Again  like  the  Greek  it  should  mix 
with  our  national  courage  and  history. 
In  training  youth,  we  may  safely  imi- 
tate the  Greeks,  borrow  their  themes, 
pantomime — dance  with  our  minds  as 
well  as  with  our  feet — in  other  words — 
dance,  literature  and  history,  with  all 
that  it  has  to  offer.  This  will  produce  an 
art  of  the  unspoken  word  as  elegant  and 
intelligent  as  language. 
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In  the  Cen.t«p 
Of  t  Ke 


"Sunset 
Limited" 

East  through 
Orleans 


Straight  across  the  legend- 
ary Southwest,  Spanish  be- 
fore it  was  American  . . . 
through  the  romantic  South 
...  to  the  East. 

The  "Sunset  Limited," 
famed  round  the  world, 
directly  serves  the  fashion- 
able desert  resorts  about 
Palm  Springs  and  Indio, 
the  guest  ranch  country  of 
Arizona. 

Go  one  way,  return  an- 
other on  "Sunset  Limited," 
"Overland  Limited"  or  the 
"Cascade."  Only  Southern 
Pacific  offers  the  choice  of 
four  great  routes. 


Southern 
PaciMc 


n.  w.  CLAPP 

Grn.Pait.Trf.Mgr. 
San  Francisco 
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Modern  American  Poetry 

(Continued  from  Page  76) 


which  are  more  or  less  contradictory  in 
contents  to  Miss  Monroe's  collection, 
we  must  say  that  her  defense  does  not 
have  the  strength  to  withstand  the  oppo- 
sition to  it  which  is  constantly  being 
strengthened. 

The  anthology  "The  Best  Poems  of 
1925"  fails  to  mention  Masters,  Lind- 
say, Pound  or  Oppenheim.  Amy  Lowell 
has  one  poem  and  that  is  accounted  for 
likely,  because  1925  was  the  last  year  of 
Miss  Lowell's  life  and  it  was  only 
proper  that  some  of  her  work  should  be 
brought  to  notice.  The  only  other  rad- 
ical represented  in  this  anthology  is 
Kreymborg,  who  has  one  poem.  Here 
we  have  the  newer  voices  of  Bynner, 
Stephen  Vincent  Binet,  Joseph  Aus- 
lander  and  a  score  of  others,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  have  written  in  fairly  strict 
conventional  forms. 

Next  we  take  the  "Bookman  Anthol- 
ogy of  Verse  (Second  Series)"  which 
was  published  as  recently  as  1927.  Here 
Amy  Lowell  has  one  poem.  The  other 
radicals  are  not  represented.  We  find 
again  the  work  of  Robinson,  Frost,  Aus- 
lander  and  others,  including  William 
Rose  Benet  a  brother  to  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet. 

We  have,  then,  taken  up  five  fairly 
recent  anthologies  of  poetry  which  are 
of  recognized  importance  and  value.  We 
have  found  that  four  of  these  collec- 
tions give  very  slight  mention  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  poetry.  Further, 
we  have  found  that  these  four  antholo- 
gies stress  the  sane  and  conventional 
notes  that  are  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  in  our  modern  poetry.  We  have 
found  further,  that  one  anthology  of  the 
five  reviewed  favors  the  radical  poets 
.  .  .  the  members  of  the  new  school;  but 
inasmuch  as  this  anthology  is  edited  by 
a  representative  of  the  new  school  we 
cannot  consider  it  as  being  catholic  in 
its  inclusiveness,  since  it,  out  of  loyalty 
to  platform,  must  give  magnified  recog- 
nition to  its  own  following.  The  case 
stands  four  to  one  against  the  new,  or 
radical  poetry. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention  in 
regard  to  the  breaking  away  from  the 
recent  radicalism  in  American  poetry  is 
the  poetry  of  our  newer  women  poets. 
Who,  after  reading  Sara  Teasdale's 
"Flame  and  Shadow,"  or  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay's  "Buck  in  the  Snow," 
would  question  for  a  moment  that  these 
two  women  poets  are  strictly  conserva- 
tive? Here  is  poetry  of  a  lyrical  quality 
which  absolutely  shames  the  harshness 
so  evident  in  the  new  poetry.  Here  is 
not  the  robustness  or  the  masculinity  of 


Amy  Lowell;  here  are  the  tender  and 
musical  renditions  of  truly  feminine 
hearts.  The  present  popularity  of  Teas- 
dale  and  Millay  is  another  blow  to  the 
new  poetry. 

Another  touchstone  of  the  decline  of 
the  new  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the 
articles  and  statements  of  present  day 
critics,  and  in  the  changing  policies  of 
editors  of  poetry  magazines. 

John  Farrar  in  his  preface  to  "The 
Bookman  Anthology"  says  in  part: 
"There  has  come  a  change  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  American  poetry. 
The  poetic  scene  has  lost  fire  .  .  .  we  are 
enjoying  the  summer  solstice  of  Ameri- 
can poetry.  Poetry  has  lost  its  ballyhoo 
and  is  becoming  unthinkably  shy;  it  has 
gained  in  scope  and  solidity;  and  it  is 
steadily  and  surely  coming  into  its  own." 

Stanton  A.  Coblentz  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  "Modern  American  Lyrics" 
makes  the  statement:  "Modernistic 
work  (in  poetry)  cannot  last  ...  it 
lacks  the  appeal  of  lyrical  work." 

L.  A.  G.  Strong  in  his  "Best  Poems 
of  1925"  states:  "Poetry  is  concerned 
mostly  with  the  direct  personal  relation- 
ship of  one  human  being  to  another." 

Braithwaite  in  his  1928  Anthology 
says  of  the  current  production  of  po- 
etry: "It  does  not  run  into  two  or  three 
typical  forms  and  tendencies;  definite 
schools  and  theories  seem  to  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  newer  poets  are 
striking  out  on  the  more  solid  ground 
and  satisfactory  freedom  of  individu- 
ality." 

It  is  encouraging  also  to  note  that 
practically  all  of  the  more  prominent 
poetry  magazines  are  beginning  to  stress 
lyrical  and  are  favoring,  or  at  least  giv- 
ing a  majority  of  space  to,  the  older 
conventional  forms  of  poetry  .  .  .  even 
Poetry,  the  supposed  stronghold  of  the 
radicals,  gives  more  and  more  space  to 
the  conservatives  as  time  goes  on. 

In  view  of  the  facts  herein  presented 
it  seems  but  proper  to  conclude  that 
modern  American  poetry  is  gradually 
moving  towards  a  conservative  policy. 
The  day  of  the  radical  poetry  is  passed 
or  is  rapidly  passing.  There  has  been 
assimilation  of  some  elements  of  the  rad- 
ical wing  and  in  consequence  we  can 
expect  in  our  poetry  of  today  and  to- 
morrow a  directness  of  diction  that  is 
simple,  a  concentration  of  thought  that 
is  enjoyable,  and  a  larger  range  of  sub- 
ject matter  than  was  evident  prior  to 
the  revolt  of  1912.  These  three  things 
have  been  contributed  to  our  modern 
American  poetry  by  the  school  of  the 
"new  poetry."  But  the  form  of  modern 


American  poetry  will  become  and  re* 
main  primarily  and  largely  lyrical;  the 
older  rhythms  rather  than  the  newer 
ones  are  being  and  will  be  stressed ;  and 
considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  technique  of  form  as  such;  in  keep- 
ing with  this  latter  there  will  be  a 
grand  return  to  the  sonnet,  the  quat- 
rain and  even  to  the  ballad  and  the 
couplet.  The  radical  forms  advocated 
the  new  poetry  will  be  most  evident 
their  absence. 

When    our    American    poetry    hasi 
reached   the  last  stage  of  its  metamor- 
phosis it  will  be  a  poetry  that  is  classical 
in  form  and  romantic  in  content. 
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MISS   MARY    GARDEN 

in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
unsolicited  comments  by  world 
famous  celebrities,  writes: 

"Why  live  elsewhere  when 
rt"      the   Ambassador,   the    most 
beautiful  hotel  in  the 
N       world  is  here." 

,/  *45      No  Hotel  in  the  World 
«s^- v     offers  more  varied  attrac- 

f*TB^"    tions  -  -  superb  27-acre 
park  with  miniature  golf 
"'course,  open-air  plunge  and 
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ing    18-hole    Rancho    Golf  /  \ 
Club    and    archery    ranges. .  ~'Hf 
Motion  picture  theater  and     '<,< 
35  smart  shops  within  the 
hotel.     Famous     Cocoanut 
Grove  for  dancing  nightly. 

BEN  L.   FRANK,   Manager 
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"1  know,  but  1  couldn't  possibly  rest 
.nil  think  that  the  poor  girl  may  be 
uriling  my  help." 

"Better  be  in  shape,  I  tell  you,  when 
t'-  possible  to  do  some  good,"  calmly 
dictated  the  medical  man. 

.Martin  appeared  to  be  won  over  by 
he  suggestion.  The  dog  Lucky  appeared 
mwilling  to  cease  his  efforts  and  started 
iff   alone   on    a    path    in    the    darkness. 
': aning   back,    he   pulled    at    the   man's 
ruusers  as   if   anxious   to  make  him  de- 
list    from    agreeing    with     the    others. 
]' You  won't  give  up,  will  you,  Lucky?" 
jir  wistfully   remarked.  Through   Mar- 
I  in's   mind    flashed    Beryl's    remarks   re- 
garding  a   sixth   sense.    Swayed   by   the 
L'irl's  earnest  notions  regarding  this  psy- 
j-hic  influence,  he  decided   not   to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  others,   but  fol- 

rhe  dog. 

(jiving  the  dog  "his  head,"  they  start- 
el  out  into  the  mountain  darkness.  Mar- 
tin used  his  powerful  searchlight  while 
le  followed  the  dog  through  the  blanket 
't  fog,  as  it  made  its  way  down  the 
thickly  wooded  steep  side  of  the  road 
ilmost  to  the  creek  bottom. 

Their  efforts  seemed  to  be  unavailing. 
Suddenly  Lucky  was  lost  in  the  dark- 
less. Coming  back  out  of  the  edge  of 
nothingness  seemingly,  the  animal  barked 
frantically.  The  dog  had  found  some- 
thing. Martin  knew  this  by  the  way  it 
sniffed  at  him,  as  if  expecting  words  of 
commendation.  The  dog  wanted  him  to 
follow  him  also.  Doing  so,  he  found  that 
it  had  discovered  newly  broken  earth  at 
the  edge  of  the  highway.  Continuing 
down  from  this  spot  over  the  shrubbery, 
hidden  under  a  heap  of  thick  brush,  they 
espied  the  girl  partially  pinned  under 
her  wrecked  car.  Apparently  the  car  had 
crashed  over  the  fog-concealed  edge  of 
the  road,  from  which  the  decline 
dropped  down  seventy-five  feet  below. 
Rushing  down  to  Beryl,  he  found  her 
partially  trapped  under  the  body  of  the 
car.  His  first  instinct  was  to  feel  whe- 
ther she  was  alive.  Trembling,  he  made 
frantic  efforts  to  free  her.  His  hands 
were  clumsy  from  fear,  but  his  strength 
became  super-human  almost  as  he  raised 
the  edge  of  the  heavy  machine  suffici- 
ently to  free  the  entrapped  girl.  As  he 
did  so,  she  did  not  move.  He  wondered 
if  she  was  dead  or  just  unconscious  as 
he  stared  at  her  blanched  face  now 
illumined  by  the  star  glow.  He  mut- 
tered to  the  great  Unseen  Presence  with 
a  kind  of  desperate  effort.  Then,  "Oh, 
if  you'd  only  live  for  my  sake,  Beryl." 

While    he    extricated    her,    the    dog 
licked  his  hands  affectionately.  Brokenly 


Martin  muttered,  "There's  certainly 
something  beyond  our  five  senses,  Lucky. 
You're  Beryl's  sixth." 

A  warm  night  wind  was  blowing  over 
the  ravine.  Martin,  trying  to  make  the 
girl  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  breathed 
it  deeply,  as  one  who  was  near  to  suffo- 
cation. Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  he 
paled  before  the  pitiful  scrutiny  of  the 
girl's  half  veiled  eyes  which  now  opened 
slightly  as  out  of  a  trance.  "If  I  can  but 
get  you  back  soon  enough,  Beryl,"  he 
whispered  solemnly  into  the  darkness. 
"Oh,  God,  if  I  only  can!" 

Emotion  enthralled  him  as  he  tugged 
gently  to  remove  the  brush  which  the 
girl  lay  in.  It  was  a  savage  moment  in 
which  his  dreams  might  be  wrecked  for- 
ever. His  rose-hued  hopes  might  be  sunk 
into  oblivion,  if  he  did  not  get  help  to 
her  immediately.  The  great  silence  about 
them,  the  stillness  made  deeper  by  the 
little  sounds  of  life  which  he  made, 
seemed  to  mock  him.  Not  far  away,  a 
whippoor-will  swelled  its  throat  in  lone- 
ly, plaintive  song,  while  from  some  dis- 
tant edge  of  the  forest  another  answered. 
The  solitariness  and  brooding  melan- 
choly of  the  bird's' notes  struck  a  sympa- 
thetic chord  in  his  nature,  as  his  eyes 
saw  only  one  thing,  the  pit  of  darkness 
in  which  the  girl  he  loved  lay  injured. 
He  was  tensed  throughout  his  body  at 
the  thought  of  what  he  believed  would 
come  out  of  it  all.  Through  his  mind 
flitted  thoughts  of  the  plans  which  the 
girl  had  made  for  years  ahead,  of  her 
dreams  for  the  future,  and  her  happi- 
ness, which  he  prayed  in  his  soul  would 
not  be  darkened  forever. 

Sensing  a  situation  that  was  past  his 
comprehension,  he  looked  up  at  the 
steepness  which  appalled  him.  The  road 
seemed  near  to  the  moon  itself.  The 
thought  made  his  slim  body  tense  and 
gripped,  as  his  fingers  worked  nervously 
and  his  mouth  shut  tight.  As  he  looked 
at  the  girl's  drawn  face,  a  bit  of  iron 
sank  into  his  soul.  Then  he  prayed  only 
that  she  remain  unconscious  while  they 
moved  her,  or  until  help  could  be  got- 
ten to  her.  He  determined  that  he  would 
hurry  in  the  direction  of  the  rest  of  the 
searching  party.  Tearing  his  pocket 
handkerchief  into  shreds,  he  began  to  tie 
the  pieces  to  the  bushes  to  mark  the 
trail  to  the  girl.  As  he  did  so,  the  dog 
put  his  muzzle  into  his  hands  and  licked 
them  approvingly. 

"Take   good   care  of   poor   Beryl   till 
I  get  back,  Lucky."  As  the  dog  under- 
stood him,  with  a  sort  of  mute  compre- 
hension,   the    thought    hammered    itself 
(Continued  on  Page  93) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  was  recently 
-^*-made  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  F. 
Q.  Tredway  to  the  position  of  general 
advertising  agent  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company.  Mr.  Tredway  has  had 
varied  and  valuable  newspaper  experi- 
ence on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  He  served 
as  associate  editor  of  the  news  bureau, 
and  later  as  editor  of  the  bureau  and 
also  as  assistant  manager  of  development 
and  colonization.  He  goes  to  his  new 
position  directly  from  that  of  assistant 
general  advertising  agent.  His  headquar- 
ters are  in  San  Francisco. 
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Bridger  at  the  dividing  point  of  the  old 
Utah-Oregon-California  Trails;  and  this 
historic  site  is  also  to  be  perpetuated  as 
part  of  the  state  system  of  historic 
shrines.  Idaho,  has  for  several  years  been 
at  work  to  memorialize  old  Fort  Hall 
in  a  way  befitting  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  this  old  post,  which  figured  once 
in  our  international  affairs,  and  which 
is  held  in  vivid  memory  by  the  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  pioneers.  The  state  of 
Washington  too  is  taking  steps  to  memo- 
rialize the  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcus  Whitman.  A  group  of  financial 
leaders,  sons  of  the  pioneers  in  the  state, 
already  have  purchased  the  site  of  the 
monument  and  the  tomb  of  these  revered 
Americans. 

The  pioneers  came  stretching  the  warp 


of  Americanism  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  they  stretched  it  taut  and 
true.  Into  that  warp  today  is  being 
woven  a  rather  strange  woof.  The  vital 
question  for  you  and  me  and  for  all 
America  is  "Will  the  warp  hold?"  It 
will  certainly  hold  if  we  can  so  human- 
ize our  history  as  to  make  it  live  in  the 
hearts  of  the  youth  of  America.  This 
will  be  achieved  only  as  we  save  and 
teach  in  vibrant  forms  the  simple  stories 
of  the  heroism  of  our  pioneers  who  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  building  of  our 
republic.  The  future  welfare  of  our 
country  depends  upon  this  vital  work. 
Our  tomorrows  are  rooted  in  our  yester- 
days; our  progress  is  predicated  on  the 
preservation  of  the  ideals  which  have 
brought  our  nation  gloriously  through 
to  its  high  standards  of  today. 


T^HE  Tom  Tom,  edited  by  D.  Mait- 
*-  land  Bushby,  appeared  as  Volume  1, 
No.  1,  in  November.  This  is  a  most 
interesting  publication,  well  multigraph- 
ed  with  clear  type,  and  carries  some 
most  excellent  verse,  including  poems 
by  Mary  Austin,  Harry  Noyes  Pratt, 
Ben  Field,  W.  W.  Robinson,  Minnie 
Faegre  Knox,  D.  Maitland  Bushby,  and 
others.  Dr.  Bushby  contributes  an  intro- 
duction together  with  reviews  of  current 
books  of  poetry  and  a  department  en- 
titled, "Around  the  Camp  Fire,"  in 
which  appear  notes  on  the  contributors 
to  the  issue.  This  publication  is  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Bushby,  and  the  price  is  35  cents. 


bear  scrutiny  of  the  most  critical.  There 
is  a  splendid  photograph  of  John  Bur- 
ton, English  poet,  scientist  and  world 
traveler,  no\v  residing  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, together  with  a  poem  by  him  en- 
titled "Nectar."  Among  the  contributions 
is  a  poem  entitled  "The  Sculptured 
Courtesan"  by  Ben  Field.  This  is  in  four 
scenes,  and  again  shows  Mr.  Field  is  a 
master  in  the  field  of  poetry.  Miss  Keene 
herself  contributes  splendid  verse  under 


caption  "The  Strong,"  while  W.  W' 
Robinson,  Nancy  Buckley,  Elizabeth 
Voss,  Clarence  Olson  and  others  are 
represented  in  the  pages  of  the  issue.  Oi 
great  interest  is  a  poem  entitled  "Th< 
Recluse's  Story"  by  J.  C.  Keene,  father 
of  the  editor. 


EARTH'S  MELODISTS 

THE  SILVER  sentence  of  the  brook 
Is  punctuated  by  the  stones, 
The  leaden  dirges  of  the  wind 
By    armored    boughs    through   which    i 

moans, 

Pewter  lyrics  of  the  rain 
By    stippled     leaves    through     which     i 

drones, 

Had  they  no  bars  to  overcome — 
These  melodists — they  would  be  dumb. 
RALPH  CHEYNEY 
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i  Great  Northern 
Hotel 
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FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9O  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


npRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
J.  era  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
'deal  hotel. 

100  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and   up  • —  Sample   Rooms  $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 


The  Overland  Monthly  extends  con- 
gratulations to  Westward,  a  magazine 
of  verse  edited  and  published  by  Flor- 
ence R.  Keene  of  San  Francisco.  This 
publication,  issued  quarterly  at  a  price 
of  25c  or  $1.00  per  year,  carries  in  each 
issue  some  most  commendable  verse,  to- 
gether with  a  department  of  book  re- 
views and  notes  and  comments  by  the 
editor.  The  February  number  would 
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Into  his  brain.  "There's  something  to  the 
fcixth  sense!"  The  mystery  of  the  fog 
Kimmed  night,  the  dog's  glowing  eyes 
Idiade  him  think  that  some  force  which 

«-as  not  comprehensible  guided  him. 

As  he  made  swift  strides  through  the 
j  tangle   of   brush    in    the    forest,    a    new 
.trrngth   seemed   engendered    in   him   by 
'the  urgency  of  the  situation.  At  the  end 
milt  a  half  hour's  struggling  through 
the  undergrowth,  became  to  a  halt.  His 
glowed  with   relief  as  he  heard  the 
-i-   of   an   approaching   machine.   For- 
;ng  himself,  wide-eyed  and  wonder- 
he  let  his  voice  rise  with  the  emo- 
that     was     raging     within     him. 
Help!"  I've  found  her.  She's  badly  in- 
jured. Must  have  fallen  down  the  grade 
I  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulch!" 

Upon  reaching  the  injured  girl,  the 
men  remained  for  a  moment  without 
movement  or  speech.  Martin  broke  the 
silence.  "Let's  lop  off  the  saplings  and 
lie  our  sweaters  across  them." 

As  the  girl  lay  cold  and  pulseless,  they 
forced  some  whiskey  down  her  throat, 
drop  by  drop.  Her  dangerous  condition 
had  plunged  Martin  into  a  condition  of 
disordered  thought.  Unconsciously,  he 
was  trying  to  make  amends  to  her  for 
the  selfish  thoughtlessness,  as  he  now  re- 
garded it,  of  their  last  conversation.  It 
pressed  upon  his  remorseful  imagination 
a-  they  drove.  He  searched  the  girl's 
tace  in  an  agitated  effort  to  discover  her 
forgiveness  of  him.  Shaking  with  emo- 
tion, he  turned  to  conceal  his  expression 
from  the  rest  of  the  rescuing  party. 

"You  think  Miss  Whitney  has  a  right- 
ing chance  still,  doctor,"  he  said  in  a 
low,  serious  voice  to  the  medical  man 
\\ho  had  joined  the  searching  party 
from  Marin  County. 

The  doctor  nodded  blindly.  Then  he 
added  with  sincerity,  "We  can  only  hope 
for  the  best,  Connaught." 

With  the  pause  of  silence  that  settled 
down,  they  continued  the  tedious  jour- 
ney to  the  city.  As  they  continued  their 
trip,  the  doctor  examined  the  girl's  pulse 
repeatedly.  He  became  more  set  and  un- 
communicative as  he  did  so.  Whether 
the  man's  eyes  puckered  with  specula- 
tion or  with  the  morning  light  into 
which  he  stared,  Martin  could  not  de- 
termine. The  air  grew  warmer,  and  the 
heat  from  the  rising  sun  steamed  up  an 
April  haze.  The  hills  of  Marin  County 
became  blue  as  Martin  turned  his  gaze 
in  silent  scrutiny  over  the  trees,  the 
grass,  and  the  bushes.  Occasionally  his 
eyes  rested  on  Beryl  as  firmly  as  his 
hands  rested  on  the  arms  of  the  tem- 


porary litter  they  had  made  for  her. 
Then  they  moved  off  reflectively  again 
to  the  blue  misted  distances. 

Beryl's  mind  seemed  focused  on  an 
invisible  blankness  of  her  immediate 
present.  All  the  while,  Martin  was 
silent,  watching  her  with  apprehensive 
helpfulness  until  they  reached  the  hos- 
pital. 

Upon   receiving  word  after  their  ar- 
rival at  the  hospital  that  no  immediate 
report    could    be    given    regarding    the 
girl's   condition,    Martin    retired   to   his 
home  for  rest.  Whenever  he  thought  of 
the   momentousness   of   the  outcome   of 
that  night  for  Beryl,  he  shuddered.  Un- 
perturbed, the  dog  followed  Martin  and 
slept  soundly   upon   reaching  his  house. 
When   he   returned   at  the  appointed 
hour   to   hear   how    Beryl   was  progres- 
sing, the  sun  was  warm  and  the  fog  had 
lessened.  Although  a  wind  was  stirring, 
a    robin    called    in    the   voice   of   spring 
from  the  redwood  tree.  The  wooded  hills 
behind     the     University    of     California 
Hospital  were  ruddy  with  the  first  flush 
of    April.    The    natural    grandeur    and 
harmony  made  Martin  feel  the  necessity 
for    thinking    right.    "Beryl   can't   die!" 
The  thought  meant  that  he  was  putting 
his   will    against    that    inevitable    some- 
thing  which   was   trying  to  snatch   her 
away.  "She  will  live,  because  everything 
lovely    does    live."    He    was    sure    that 
thought  was  right,  because  it  was  not  a 
defiant  utterance. 

Upon  meeting  the  medical  man  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  the  physician 
greeted  Martin,  "She'll  get  well  all 
right.  You  can  go  in  to  see  her  now. 
And  he  beckoned  toward  the  direction 
of  the  girl's  room. 

Obediently  Lucky  followed  him. 
Then  he  rushed  with  a  sort  of  valiant 
toss  of  his  head  toward  his  mistress's 
bed.  The  nurse  tried  to  put  him  out,  but 
was  helpless.  Beryl,  upon  seeing  Martin 
had  the  elated  feeling  that  he,  all  wise 
and  all  powerful,  could  make  all  the 
inadequacies  of  life  temporary  and  fleet- 
ing. The  man  flushed  with  pleasure  as 
he  saw  her.  He  recognized  the  old  spark 
of  vitality  in  the  girl's  face,  even  though 
she  was  still  horribly  weak. 

Through  his  mind  flashed  a  vision  of 
the  clear  blue  sky,  the  scented  air  of 
the  breath  of  spring,  the  murmurings  of 
running  water  which  he  and  Beryl 
would  soon  enjoy  again,  as  they  wan- 
dered free  and  unfettered  save  by  the 
seventh  sense  as  he  now  understood  it. 
All  this  flooded  his  mind  as  he  bent 
down  to  kiss  the  girl's  small  white  hand. 


Then  the  fair  April  noonday  sun 
overheard  the  .girl's  voice  as  she  whis- 
pered, "You  really  believe  that  Lucky's 
my  sixth  sense  now,  don't  you  Martin, 
old  pal?" 

Again  the  man  kissed  her  outstretched 
hands,  as  he  thoughtfully  nodded  his 
assent. 

"Then  I  agree  with  you,"  she  feebly 
murmured,  "that  our  love's  the  seventh 
sense  —  and  it's  'the  only  one  that 
counts.'  " 
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Henry  Harrison's  "Crazy  Quilt"  is  the  only  depart- 
ment of  its  kind  in  any  publication.  It  gives  you 
exclusive  inside  information  of  what's  what  and 
why  in  the  poetry  world.  Among  its  eager  endorsers 
are  Lew  Sarett,  Braithwaite,  Clifford  Gessler,  Harry 
Hansen,  and  hundreds  of  others.  Here,  for  example, 
are  a  few  items  gleaned  from  past  columns  of 
"Crazy  Quilt":  Witter  Bynner  considers  himself  a 
great  poet  (well,  who  doesn't?);  Gertrude  Slein  it 
doing  away  with  nouns  (someone  ought  to  do  away 
with  Gertrude  Stein);  when  Robert  Me  A  Imon  is  pan- 
handled for  25c,  he  considers  it  an  authentic  claim 
upon  himself,  but  when  asked  for  $1.  he  labels  it 
an  insult;  an  Irish  tombstone  bears  this  epitaph: 
"Here  lies  the  tongue  of  Godfrey  Lill,  which  always 
lied  and  lies  here  still";  Kathleen  Millay  resents  be- 
ing alluded  to  as  the  sister  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay;  Edgar  Lee  Masters  lunched  with  Eve  Kohl, 
Broadway  actress,  and  then  wrote  a  poem  to  her; 
Wm.  Ellery  Leonard  sent  a  10-page  letter  to  Pres. 
Glenn  Frank  of  the  Univ.  of  Wise,  denouncing  a 
fellow  prof,  for  routing  a  co-ed  and  a  man  student 
from  the  latter's  apt.  in  the  night;  Milton  sold 
PARADISE  LOST  for  5  pounds:  Maxwell  Boden- 
heim  is  suing  the  N.  Y.Evening  GRAPHIC  for  a 
million  dollars,  naming  Mary  Carolyn  Davies  tt  one 
of  the  libelers. 
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Fireman's  Fund  Annual  Report 


IN  HIS  annual  report  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Fireman's  Fund  In- 
surance Company,  President  J.  B.  Levi- 
son  announced  a  profit  of  $1,370,000  on 
the  year's  operations  after  dividend 
payments  of  $1,250,000.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  company  at  401  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

In  discussing  the  results  for  the  year 
1929,  President  Levison  stated  that  the 
company  had  a  very  good  year,  espe- 
cially when  the  extraordinary  situation 
growing  out  of  the  business  inflation 
and  subsequent  market  crash  is  con- 
sidered. 

The  statement  shows  an  addition  of 
$3,870,000  to  the  net  surplus  of  which 
$2,500,000  was  paid  in  by  share  hold- 
ers when  the  capital  stock  was  increased. 
He  called  attention  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  the  reserve  of  $750,000  which 
had  been  set  aside  for  fluctuation  in 
security  values,  had  taken  care  of  the 
shrinkage  in  values  without  affecting 
the  surplus. 

The  assets  now  amount  to  in  round 
figures,  $40,000,000;  unearned  prem- 
ium reserve  $15,000,000  and  policy- 
holders'  surplus  $20,000,000. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  on  January  1 , 
1920,  the  assets  were  $20,000,000,  re- 
serve $10,000,000  and  policyholders' 
surplus  $7,000,000. 

In  discussing  the  fire  business,  Presi- 
dent Levison  touched  upon  the  number 
of  companies  organized  during  the  year, 
adding  that  while  many  of  these  com- 
panies would  likely  retire,  a  consider- 
able number  will  undoubtedly  remain 
in  the  business,  thereby  materially  in- 
creasing competition.  He  commented  at 
some  length  upon  the  various  problems 
presented  to  Fire  Underwriters  and  re- 
ferred to  the  unusual  amount  of  litiga- 
tion now  pending  relating  to  taxes  and 
rates. 

In  the  marine  business,   he  said   that 


the  company  had  only  an  average  year. 
He  commented  upon  the  effort  being 
made  by  the  leading  English  companies 
to  put  their  business  on  a  better  basis 
and  to  the  constructive  steps  toward  im- 
provement in  cargo  business  in  New 
York  as  sounding  a  definite  note  of  en- 
couragement. 

In  the  automobile  branch  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  proposed  re-organ- 
ization of  the  National  Automobile 
Underwriters'  Conference  was  intended 
to  stabilize  the  business,  but  he  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  continued  collision 
losses  in  the  congested  centers,  and  the 
condition  of  the  used  car  market  contin- 
ued to  present  difficult  problems  to  auto- 
mobile underwriters. 

He  also  touched  on  the  success  which 
had  so  far  attended  the  development  of 
the  business  of  the  new  company  of  the 
group,  viz:  the  Occidental  Insurance 
Company,  the  entire  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  Fireman's  Fund  was  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

A  rather  interesting  feature  of  the 
Company's  statement,  brought  out  by 
President  Levison,  was  reference  to  his 
statement  of  a  year  ago,  when  he  said 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors 
to  continue  the  rate  of  dividend  paid  at 
that  time  of  $5.00  per  share  upon  the 
increased  capitalization  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  income  from  investments 
alone  would  provide  for  the  dividend. 
This,  he  added  has  been  realized  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  income 
from  investments  aggregated  $1,668,- 
000,  while  $1,250,000  was  required  for 
dividends.  He  reminded  the  shareholders, 
however,  that  the  new  stock  was  not 
issued  nor  was  all  the  new  money  paid 
in  until  June  30th,  so  that  the  figures 
for  1930  will  naturally  not  be  the  same, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  dividends  will 
be  paid  out  of  income  from  investments 
with  a  comfortable  margin  to  spare. 


SHADOWS 

BY  MABEL  W.  PHILLIPS 

rOD.JY  I  watched  the  shadow*  tif  a  rose 
Tracing  its  length  upon  the  garden  grass; 
Swayed  by  the  zephyrs  as  they  gently  fiass 
And  quickened  by  the  wind's  more  valiant  blows ; 
Anon,  made  perfect  in  the  brief  repose 

Of  burnished  sunbeams  gleaming  like  new  brass, 
Again,  elusive  as  a  dancing  lass 
Whirling  upon  her  gilded  silver  toes. 

Sometimes  I  too  a  shadow  seem,  unreal 
Of  substance,  for  a  passing  moment  cast 
In  silhouette  upon  a  moving  screen; 

A  shadow  that  with  day  shall  softly  steal 
Into  oblivion  both  deep  and  vast, 
Unknowing  still  ichat  all  the  measures  mean. 
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RHEUMATISM 

can  be  cured! 


SfFFERERS!  Take  a  new  joy  In  liv- 
ing.   At  last  a  way  to  relieve  your 
pain  has  been  found. 

ANTI-URIC,  the  natural  preparation, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  has  given 
permanent  relief  to  many  sufferers 
everywhere  in  as  short  a  time  as  20 

days. 

IF  YOt'R  CASE  Is  neuritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago,  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
kidney  ailment  or  general  uric  acid 
condition,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
start  using  ANTI-URIC  today. 

ANTI-URIC  is  for  sale  at  the  Owl  and 
all  other  good  drug  stores.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

//  your  case  is  ARTHRITIS, 

communicate  viith  this  office, 

stating  length  and  history 

of  case. 

THE  ANTI-URIC  CO. 
32   Front  St.,  San  Francisco 
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San  Francisco  and  Bay  Cities  Chapter,  League  ot 
Western  Writers 
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Telephone  OarBeld  2840 


THK  ENTHUSIASM  aroused  by  the  Oc- 
tober convention  of  The  League  of 
Western  Writers  has  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Chapter  Number  Three  of  the  League 
of  Western  Writers. 

Miss  Ethel  Cotton,  the  president, 
made  a  most  inspiring  address.  She 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the 
League  of  Western  Writers  is  the  stim- 
ulation of  creative  authorship,  closer 
contact  with  the  market  for  League 
\vorlc,  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Criticism  and  a  League  Clearing  House. 

Mr.  Harry  Noyes  Pratt,  executive 
secretary,  gave  a  resume  of  what  the 
League  at  large  has  done  in  the  forma- 
tion of  local  chapters,  Seattle  is  Chapter 
1,  Tacoma  is  Chapter  2,  San  Francisco 
Chapter  3,  Los  Angeles  Chapter  4.  He 
outlined  tentative  programs  for  such 
chapters. 

The  nominating  committee,  Harr 
Wagner,  chairman,  recommended  the 
following  officers  for  the  San  Francisco 
chapter: 

President,  Mr.  John  Hamlin. 

First  vice-president,  Anna  Blake 
Mezquida. 

Second  vice-president,  Eleanor  Grey. 

Third  vice  -  president,  Dr.  Derrick 
Norman  Lehmer. 

Secretary,  Grace  Talbot  Hadley. 

Treasurer,  Mary  B.  Haight. 

Board  of   Directors: 

Katherine  Browning  Miller. 
Grace  Jones  Morgan. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Clark. 
Alma  Jacobs. 
Winfield  Scott. 

Historian,  G rover  McGimsey. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee received  unanimous  endorsement 
and  after  a  standing  vote  the  officers 
were  declared  duly  elected  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  John  Hamlin,  President  of  the 
new  local  chapter,  then  took  the  chair 
and  gave  a  most  entertaining  talk  on  the 
thrills  that  make  for  distinctive  joy  in 
the  creative  work  of  authorship.  Mr. 
Hamlin  spoke  from  personal  experience 
of  the  thrill  an  author  enjoys  in  seeing 
his  first  news  article  in  print  ,then  the 
first  magazine  article,  then  the  first  book 
and  now  the  thrill  of  hearing  one's  own 
stories  presented  over  the  radio.  How- 
ever, the  keynote  of  Mr.  Hamlin 's  ad- 
dress was  helpfulness;  to  get  together  in 
breezy  informal  meetings  and  to  make 
such  meetings  helpful  in  every  way 
possible. 

Dr.  Lehmer  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia made  some  critical  comments  on  a 


recent  biography  of  Longfellow,  which 
he  felt  did  not  do  justice  to  this  be- 
loved American  poet,  with  reading  of 
extracts  from  the  article  by  Alfred  Noyes 
which  deals  in  delightful  satirical  vein 
with  the  same  biography.  Dr.  Lehmer 
is  past  president  of  the  California  Writ- 
ers' Club,  editor  of  the  University 
Chronicle  and  a  poet  of  recognized 
ability. 

Anna  Blake  Mezquida  read  several 
poems  from  her  charming  book  of  verse, 
"A-Gypsying." 

Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Western  Writers, 
made  a  short  address  in  his  usual  happy 
manner.  He  stated  that  the  League  is 
now  legally  incorporated  and  able  to 
issue  charters  to  chapters. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten  o'clock 
and  was  followed  by  a  very  pleasant 
social  hour,  in  Sorosis  Club  rooms. 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment that  the  last  of  the  fleet  of  Sacra- 
mento river  boats  has  been  transferred 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  the 
California  Transportation  Company, 
who  now  operate  a  similar  service  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 
The  Cherokee  and  Navajo  are  the  last 
two  of  the  fleet  of  boats  purchased  in 
1871  from  the  California  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company.  The  two  boats,  how- 
ever, will  continue  to  be  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  steamers  now 
in  service. 

The  river  transportation  between  the 
two  cities  dates  back  to  the  Argonaut 
days  of  1849.  In  the  earlier  day,  fleets 
of  "cranky"  little  sidewheelers  ploughed 
between  the  bay  area  and  the  scene  of 
the  "gold  diggings."  Indeed,  before  the 
coming  of  the  railroads,  this  river  ser- 
vice was  the  chief  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 
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the   presidency   had   been,   service  to  the 
press. 

Oran  A.  King,  Secretary,  sent  word 
that  his  duties  precluded  his  being  on 
the  trip  or  serving  the  association  longer. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  thanking  Sec- 
retary King  for  his  long,  ardent  and 
voluntary  service  and  electing  him  an 
honorary  life  member.  Harry  Lutgens 
of  the  Independent,  San  Rafael,  wes 
elected  Secretary;  Justus  F.  Craemer  of 
the  News,  Orange,  wes  re-elected  Vice- 
President,  and  Louis  Meyer,  of  the 
Leader,  Oakdale,  was  re-elected  Trea- 
surer. 

Executive  Committee  Elected 

The  executive  committee  re-elected 
was:  F.  B.  Mackinder  of  St.  Helena, 
D.  J.  Reese  of  Ventura,  Will  F.  Blake 
of  Gilroy,  C.  O  .  Dunbar  of  Santa  Rosa, 
W.  A.  Shepard  of  Auburn,  J.  R.  Gab- 
bert  of  Riverside,  G.  G.  Radcliff  of 
Watsonville,  Paul  W.  Moore  of  Red- 
lands,  Clarke  F.  Waite  of  San  Pedro 
and  J.  E.  Olmsted  of  Petaluma. 

New  Members  Elected 

The  following  editors  were  elected  to 
membership : 

H.  R.  Judah,  News,  Santa  Cruz; 
Lotus  H.  Loudon,  Bulletin,  Anaheim; 
W.  N.  Burkhardt,  News,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Bernard  Martin,  Advertiser, 
Hawthorne;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain, 
Overland  Monthly,  San  Ffancisco ; 
Morris  M.  Rathbun,  Touring  Topics, 
Los  Angeles;  Clyde  Edmondson,  Red- 
wood Empire  Traveler,  San  Francisco; 
Fred  Weybret,  Index-Journal,  Salinas; 
B.  E.  Bramble,  Enterprise,  South  San 
Francisco;  Timothy  Brownhill,  News, 
Morro  Bay;  Earl  C.  Brownlee,  West- 
ern Publisher,  Los  Angeles;  O.  M. 
Cannon,  Times,  Santa  Maria;  C.  L. 
Compton,  Press,  San  Dimas;  Ralph 
Farquhar,  News,  Huntington  Beach; 
and  Sam  H.  Winklebleck,  Tribune, 
Redwood  City. 

Committee   on   Resolutions 

The  committee  on  resolutions  selected 
to  prepare  the  write  up  and  remember 
those  extended  courtesies  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Press  Association  was  composed 
of: 

Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Citizen,  Holly- 
wood, chairman  ;Herbert  G.  Moody, 
Citizen,  Redding;  J.  F.  Galvin,  Inde- 
pendent, Richmond ;  M.  F.  Hoyle,  Free 
Lance,  Hollister;  Tobias  Larson,  Cou- 
rier, Claremont;  Otis  Hymer,  Report, 
Bakersfield;  J.  J.  Krouser,  Courier, 
Oxnard. 

Resolution 

Whereas  members  of  the  California 
Press  Association  have  completed  a  trip 


to  Mexico  City  over  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  with  the  hospitality 
and  tourist  attractions  of  Mexico  mark- 
ing the  excursion  as  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  and  memorable  events  in  the 
lives  of  those  whose  good  fortune  it 
was  to  have  been  present: 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that 
the  California  Press  Association  express 
to  all  those  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  excursion  their  sincere 
appreciation,  including:  the  officials  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  whose  perfection  of 
management  of  train,  dining  car  and 
Pullman  car  service  contributed  so  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip;  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Hermosillo;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Mochis; 
the  mayor  and  officials  of  Mazatlan ; 
the  Press  Club,  American  Club,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Guadaljara ; 
the  enterprising  citizens  of  Tepic  and 
Culiacan ;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Guymas;  the  governors  of  Mazatlan, 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa;  the  good  folks 
everywhere  in  Mexico  who  gave  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  welcome  and 
the  abundance  of  their  hospitality;  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  newspaper  men  of  Tucson 
and  Phoenix  in  Arizona,  where  the 
progress  and  possibilities  of  these  cities 
were  viewed  with  pleasure  and  mutual 
assurances  given  of  the  recognition  of 
the  community  of  interest  between  the 
two  states  of  Arizona  and  California. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that 
publication  of  this  resolution  together 
with  the  accompanying  brief  outline  of 
the  trip  in  the  newspapers  of  all  mem- 
bers of  this  association  be  requested. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  STREET 

As  MINSTRELS  sang  of  love  and  life, 
So  shall  I  sing  of  pain  and  strife; 
Of  beauty  caught,  and  held  in  dreams; 
Of  life,  a  coat,  burst  at  the  seams ; 
A  song  of  trade,  with  whine  of  steel, 
Where  commerce  binds  man  on  the  wheel; 
A  song  of  streets  ....  the  dirt,  the  scum  .  . 
Of  prostitutes,  and  tragic  "bum"; 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  sordid  things, 
But  leavened  by  the  glint  of  wings  .  .  . 
As  minstrels  once  sang  of  their  time, 
So  I  shall  sing  life's  pantomime! 

2 
AN  OLD  WOMAN 

Broken  woman,  pitiful, 
Stumbling  through  the  night  .... 
Once  a  maiden,  beautiful, 
Body  fair  and  white. 

Summer  swoons  along  the  street, 
Lovers  come  and  go  .... 
Still  your  heart  of  quickened  beat, 
On  your  hair  lies  snow! 

3 
NIGHT  BIRDS 

Wheeling  through  the  summer  night, 
Night  birds  dip  and  cry, 
Dropping  earthwards  with  a  whirr, 
Night  birds  of  the  sky. 

Walking  through  the  summer  night, 
Smiling  as  they  meet 
Men,  with  invitation  in  their  eyes,  .  .  . 
Night  birds  of  the  street! 

4 
THE  LITTLE  SEAMSTRESS 

She  sews  upon  a  wedding  dress, 
A  thing  of  rare  old  lace  .  .  . 
And  as  she  fashions  loveliness, 
A  smile  lies  on  her  face. 

The  dreams  of  both  the  bride  and  she 
Are  tangled  through  and  through 
The  wedding  gown's  fair  mystery, 
And  so,  she  sews  for  two! 


THE  MARCELLER 

Wielding  iron  and  agile  tongue  .... 

"Sure,  a  marcel  makes  you  young. 

How  you  like  it?    Loose  or  tight? 

Say  ...  I  have  a  heavy  date  tonight  .... 

Oh,  he's  married,  but  his  wife 

Don't  mean  nothing  in  his  life  .... 

If  you  could  see  her!  Say  ....  she's  rare  .... 

And  her  clothes!    Well,  they're  all  right  .  .  . 

But  not  the  kind  to  keep  him  home  at  night! 

I'd  like  to  tell  her  .  .  .  Massage  .  .  .  marcel  .  .  . 

Rouge  and  powder,  short  skirts  .  .  .  well  .  .  . 

You  know  some  day  without  a  doubt 

He'll  leave  her  .  .  .  Say,  your  hair  is  coming  out  . 

Awful  thin  in  this  one  place  .  .  . 

You  need  a  close  wave  for  your  face  .  .  . 

Think  a  henna  would   help  your  hair   .   .   . 

Give  it  life  .  .   .  Ends  curled?  .   .   .  There! 

6 
ON  THE  WHARF 

Sea  gulls  lift  their  silver  wings  .  .  . 
Water  whispers  low, 
Lapping  soft  around  the  piles  .  .  . 
Sad,  he  walks,  and  slow; 

Once  a  Captain,  at  his  wheel, 
Sailing  all  the  seas  .  .  . 
Now,  too  old,  he  haunts  the  wharf, 
Torn  with  memories! 

7 
ANGELO,  THE  FRUIT  VENDOR 

He  sells  his  fruit  "so  cheap  today"  .  .  . 
There  is  a  tender  reason  .  .  .. 
For  marriage  license  he  must  pay. 
It  is  the  mating  season ! 

"Such  nice  banan    .  .  .  four  for  ten  .  .  . 
And  apples,  fine,  to  bake  .  .  ." 
He  counts  the  money  in  his  till. 
One  dollar  yet  to  make! 

And  those  who  buy  receive  a  smile 
So  joyous  as  they  pay  .  .  . 
They   cannot   know  what  Angelo 
Will  gain  at  close  of  day! 

ELEANOR  ALLEN. 


MYSTERIES 

EARTH  has  a  thousand  mysteries  more  vast 
Than  man's  profoundest  thought  shall  ever  know: 
The  restless,  gypsy  winds  that  ever  blow 
About  the  world ;  the  pale,  still  stars  that  last 
Into  eternity ;  white  mists  that  cast 
A  mask  of  melancholy;  and  the  glow 
Of  fading  sunset ;  ocean's  music  low 
That  murmurs  of  vague  memories  of  the  past. 

Life  has  deep  mysteries  that  ever  lie 

Wrapped  in  infinity  and  set  apart: 
Shell-fragile  dreams  that  live  and  will  not  die; 

Huge,  sweeping  deeds  immortalized  in  art; 
Majestic  thoughts  that  march  across  the  sky; 

The  hidden  places  in  a  human  heart. 

MARGARET  MONTGOMERY. 


APRIL  SNOW 

(By  the  Cuyamaca  Lakes  in  the  San  Diego  Mountains) 

Y\r  HERE  blue-grey  herons  haunt  the  wake 

Of  windy-riffled  mountain  lake, 
Pale  clumps  of  leafless  willows  grow 

In  shallow  drifts  of  April  snow. 
And  across  its  porcelain  white  they  trace 

A  sun-dyed  web  of  cobalt  lace. 

The  branches  swell  with  coral  blaze 

Of  running  sap,  and  silver  maze 
Of  buds,  against  the  fine-spun  veil 

Of  warming  skies.  On  melting  trail, 
My  blood  with  willow  rhythm  sings; 
I  ride  on  blue-gray  heron  wings. 

EDNA  GEARHART. 
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Phantom  Court  of  the  Littlest  Empire 


THE  SLEEPING  STONES  OF  DOORN 
remembered  not  the  hands  that 
laid  them  in  a  far,  far  age.  Nor 
lid  the  castle  itself  remember  the  clank- 
ng  revels  of  knights  and  fair  ladyes 
vithin  its  walls. 

It  remembered  not  the  whispers  of 
iriests  to  lordly  knaves,  nor  the  busk- 
ng  of  kisses  from  scullery  maids  by  gay 
)lades  in  dark  oaken  corners. 

Lords,  knights,  ladyes,  gay  blades  and 
•cullery  maids  had  long  been  dust,  and 
t  was  now  definitely  established  that, 
.vails  not  having  ears  at  all,  as  has 
:>een  long  supposed,  the  secrets  of  those 
rattling  good  times  live  in  song  and 
story. 

Then,  in  the  year  of  disgrace  nine- 
teen hudred  eighteen  came  a  star  and 
stood  over  Doom  as  a  silent  cavalcade 
escorting  closed  motors,  entered  the 
gates. 

It  was  the  same  star  which  had 
watched  long  over  St.  Helena — a  red 
star  upon  which  sat  Mars,  a  little  out 
of  breath,  but  still  game.  He  gloried  in 
the  red,  sinister  light  of  his  star — a  dan- 
ger signal  to  which  no  one  paid  heed,  a 
beacon  on  the  gates  of  war  and  hatred. 

To  the  emperor,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  star  before  entering  the  castle, 
it  was  the  eye  of  God,  winking  slyly 
at  him. 

UNLIKE  a  lot  of  old  castles  where  now 
only  owls  and  bats  hold  sway, 
Doom  had  taken  on  a  chastened  though 
still  swagger  grandeur  with  the  coming 
of  the  kaiser. 

When  the  world  knew  for  a  fact  that 
the  target  of  world  opprobrium  was 
snugly  in  Doom,  it,  still  gripped  by  the 
flame  of  hate  fanned  by  priests  and  poli- 
ticians, was  all  for  shaking  little  Miss 
Holland  out  of  her  wooden  shoes  and 
snatching  thence,  the  object  of  its  red 
fury. 

But  this  was  not  done,  children,  for 
lack  of  the  will  or  ability  to  do  so. 

Nor  was  it  that  the  world  had  be- 
come less  savage  and  revengeful,  that 
this  humbled  monarch  was  allowed 
sanctuary  in  the  land  of  dykes  and  wind- 


By  WILL  T.  FITCH 

mills.  There  was  not  an  ocean  big 
enough,  having  a  storm  lashed,  rocky 
islet  small  or  uncomfortable  enough, 
whereon  to  maroon  the  kaiser! 

The  fact  was  that  he,  having  given 
the  world  so  much  trouble  already,  and, 
having  buried  his  head  ostrichlike  in 
Doom,  the  fear  of  him  took  wings.  And 
add  to  this,  that  the  sturdy  burghers 
of  Holland  having  said  "If  you  wish 
him,  just  try  and  get  him,"  rather 
settled  the  matter. 

But  to  return  to  the  night  when  the 
littlest  empire  was  set  up,  so  to  speak. 

It  was  such  a  night  as  to  stir  the 
blood  of  the  living  and  rattle  the  bones 


Will  T.  Fitch  is  not  unknown  to 
Overland  Monthly  readers.  He 
is  author  of  'Youth,"  "The  Sea- 
gull," "Portrait  in  Sand,"  "Real 
People,"  etc.  The  accompanying 
article  indicates  a  trenchant  pen, 
keen  wit  and  an  underlying 
philosophy  of  thought. 

— Editor. 


of  the  knights  who  slept  in  the  castle 
crypts,  when,  bespattered  with  snow,  the 
fallen  emperor  and  his  retinue,  gleam- 
ing in  military  splendor,  poured  into 
the  castle  halls. 

And  brightly  had  leaped  the  flames 
on  the  ancient  hearth,  tinting  redly  the 
features  of  the  modern  "scourge  of 
God,"  as,  cloak  and  helmet  removed,  he 
sat  down  that  the  god  of  fire  might 
warm  him. 

To  all  men,  to  the  "knitting  women" 
of  the  world,  to  misguided  children,  this 
man  was  anathema.  Had  he  taken  ref- 
uge in  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  broth- 
erly love  .  .  . 

The  piercing  eyes  of  the  emperor 
swept  the  great  room,  but  saw  nothing 
of  his,  save  the  handful  of  faithful  and 
hopeul  followers. 

But  there  was  food,  wine  and  safety 
here.  One  might  rest  awhile,  then  per- 
haps there  would  be  an  epochal  return 
from  this  sylvan  Elba.  Who  could  tell? 
For  so  an  emperor  dreams! 


T^HE  PALE  SUN  of  November  but  ycl- 
•'•  lowed  the  eastern  windows  of  the 
castle,  when  the  emperor  awoke  next 
morning  from  dreams  of  world  power, 
to  the  evil  consciousness  of  his  late  flight 
into  this  modern  Egypt. 

Here,  they  made  cheese  instead  of 
T.  N.  T.,  the  rattle  of  milk  pans  re- 
sounded in  place  of  the  jangling  of  ac- 
coutrements. Copper  and  silver  coins 
jingled  into  the  merchant's  till. 

That  first  awakening  was  bitter  in- 
deed. There  would  be  no  reviews,  pa- 
rades or  anxious  conferences  today.  The 
fatherland  was  in  the  grip  of  enemies 
who  wished  it  no  good.  Like  black  vul- 
tures, the  emperor  visualized  the  Pow- 
ers sitting  on  the  international  bound- 
ary fences  looking  with  red,  lusting  eyes 
on  what  was  once  a  proud  eagle  indeed. 

And  the  stoop-shouldered,  black- 
capped  Shylocks  would  rub  their  hands 
in  the  prospect  of  heavy  and  hard  come 
by  tribute. 

And  in  this,  the  emperor  proved  his 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  conquer- 
ors. He  would  have  done  the  same  to 
them  .  .  .  and  how! 

Breakfast  however,  changed  the  vul- 
tures from  black  to  brown,  perhaps  the 
victorious  powers  would  take  pocket 
knives  instead  of  money,  for  tribute. 

For  so  does  a  platter  of  sausages,  a 
loaf  of  rye  bread  and  strong  coffee, 
soften  the  viewpoint  of  king  or  coal 
heaver. 

Then  came  prayers  and  an  exhorta- 
tion by  the  emperor.  ".  .  .  stars  by  night, 
and  the  sun  to  shine  by  day."  God  had 
removed  from  Potsdam  to  plant  in 
Doom!  And  why  not?  ".  .  .  that  where 
I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 

The  flight  had  not  been  "in  winter," 
(but  mighty  close  to  it!)  so  surely  God's 
"last  days"  were  at  the  door,  when  his 
"right  hand"  fled  to  the  woods! 

But  "time  and  chance  happeneth  to 
all  men."  Victory  or  defeat;  decrees  of 
lords  little  and  lords  big;  the  hauling 
in  of  spread  nets  by  those  consummate 
fowlers,  the  priests  of  this  or  that;  the 
gathering  by  the  "ten  lost  tribes,  of 
golden  apples. 
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Time  and  chance  had  happened  to  the 
emperor.  High  tension  could  not  too 
suddenly  relax,  so  an  imperial  court 
was  set  up  at  Doom  castle.  And  from 
the  door  step  of  the  castle,  the  emperor 
could  without  his  "specs,"  scan  his  do- 
minions. 

And  yet,  might  he  as  well  have  been 
in  Berlin,  for  all  the  privacy  he  en- 
joyed. The  woods  are  full  of  reporters 
eager  to  carry  news  and  pictures  of  the 
denned  wolf  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a 
gloating  world. 

The  newspaper  boys  were  behind 
every  bush,  climbing  trees  and  trying  to 
bribe  the  guards  for  just  one  teeny  snap- 
shot and  a  few  well  chosen  words  from 
the  kaiser. 

But  the  message  they  received  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  air  of  these  parts, 
being  bracing  as  well  as  quite  free, 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  one 
and  all. 

A  ND  NOW,  while  the  kaiser  is  resting 
-^*-  up  and  inspecting  the  cows  and 
chickens  around  his  new  diggings,  it 
might  be  well  as  an  act  of  politeness,  to 
turn  our  back  and  take  a  look  at  the 
rest  of  the  fussing,  overheated  world — 
that  vast  outland  which  swirled  about 
the  littlest  empire. 

Denmark  and  Sweden,  we  may  leave 
out.  For,  although  bordering  states,  had 
not  missed  a  single  pinch  of  "snus"  dur- 
ing the  big  brawl. 

True,  they  had  been  overrun  by  Rus- 
sian refugees  whom  they  impounded — 
and  who  came  home  after  the  war 
poorer  than  if  they  had  spent  the  time 
in  Scotland!  So  much  for  the  North. 

Eastward,  the  Russian  soldiers  were 
combing  the  mud  of  Dneiper  out  of 
their  whiskers  and  sending  the  double 
eagle  to  the  cleaners. 

In  the  South,  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
had  become  the  house  of  Perhapsburg. 
And  so  tangled  up  was  it,  that  one 
could  not  think  of  it  without  Italy,  Po- 
land, Switzerland  and  forty-seven  Bal- 
kan states  mixing  in. 

And  still  that  old  reliable  skeleton  in 
Miss  Europa's  closet,  the  "war  cloud  in 
the  Balkans,"  refused  to  reveal  a  silver 
lining,  and  the  hearty  Bulgar  remained 
like  an  aching  tooth  which  it  is  danger- 
ous to  extract. 

Turkish  harems  were  cackling  coops 
of  discontent,  and  the  celebrated  Tur- 
kish Mixture  was  becoming  hopped  up 
with  Virginia  Burley  and  Perique. 

Italians  were  dyeing  their  shirts  black 
and  papa  Mussolini  was  seeing  Roman 
visions  and  had  the  king  looking  upon 
him  like  a  rich  but  pestiferous  uncle. 

Palestine  was  now  safe  for  rags, 
bottles,  sacks — inviting  foreign  capital, 
though  it  be  Gentile. 

Southwestward,  we  see  France  wholly 
occupied  with  the  prospect  of  getting 


Let  Us  Build 

BY  Louis  R.  WALTHER 

SINCE  THAT  fateful  day,  March  17, 
1803,  when  the  Lelia  Byrd,  first  of 
the  Boston  hide  ships,  slipped  past 
Punta   Guijarros   into   San   Diego   Bay, 
there  has  been  war  in  California. 

Californian  against  Yankee,  Californ- 
ian  against  Easterner,  Californian  against 
Californian.  So  the  battle  has  run.  It  is 
the  fight  of  the  old  against  the  new,  of 
romance  against  the  advance  of  the  age 
of  steel.  Inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  and 
mile  by  mile,  the  advance  has  been  con- 
tested, bitterly  contested  and  hopelessly. 
Today  the  old  California  is  no  more. 
In  the  Mission  towers  the  bells  are 
silenced.  In  the  salon  the  fandango  no 
longer  glitters.  The  vaquero  is  fast  dis- 
appearing from  the  pasture  lands.  The 
twentieth  century  is  upon  us,  and  all 
that  remains  of  California  pastoral  is 
the  blue  sky  overhead  and  the  brown 
hills  drowsy  in  the  sun. 

And  friends!  That  is  enough.  Let  the 
old  California  go.  Let  it  go;  and  while 
the  color  of  it,  and  the  blood  stirring  life 
of  it  is  still  in  our  souls,  let  us  build 
again.  Let  us  take  every  comfort,  every 
bit  of  beauty,  every  mechanical  advance 
that  the  twentieth  century  has  achieved, 
and  let  us  weave  them  into  the  golden 
pattern  of  California  life. 

Let  us  build  a  California  which  is  dis- 
tinctively Californian,  progressive  and 
romantic,  efficient  and  beautiful. 

We  can  build  airports  and  equip  them 
with  buildings  of  concrete,  adobe,  or 
chalk  rock.  We  can  build  highways  and 
mark  them  with  shafts  of  stone,  or  with 
markers  wrought  from  iron  or  brass. 
We  can  build  theaters  and  churches  and 
schools  embodying  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
Moorish-American  architecture. 

We  can  preserve  Spanish  names,  and 
educate  our  children  in  their  meaning. 
We  can  even  preserve  a  beautiful  lan- 
guage which  grew  here  years  ago,  a  pure 
spoken  English  with  just  a  touch  of  the 
Spanish  inflection.  Then  there  are  the 
games  of  the  old  Californians,  their 
music  and  dances,  their  courtesy,  the 
grace  of  their  clothing,  all  of  which  we 
can  copy  in  spirit  if  not  in  detail. 

Just  a  hint,  my  friends,  of  what  we 
can  do.  It  will  pay  us  in  attraction  to 
tourists,  in  our  own  joy  of  living,  and 
in  inspiration  to  our  children. 


the  whole  reparations  cake  if  she  could 
If  not,  then  as  goodly  a  slice  as  possibl- 
— including  the  candy  dove  in  the  center 

Meanwhile,  she  screamed  with  an 
guish  as  J.  Bull  went  methodically  abou 
whetting  his  knife  to  get  and  hold  wha 
he  wanted — meaning  to  put  the  crumb 
in  his  pocket. 

On  her  far  island,  Japan,  seeing  n« 
place  where  the  sunrise  flag  would  f\ 
into  the  pattern,  silently  withdrew  ti 
wait  the  hour — her  hour — efficientl 
preparing  for  same.  Thank  you! 

But  Uncle  Samuel  the  biggest  brothe', 
in  the  family  of  nations,  laid  a  hand  01 
the  cake  and  said : 

"Too  much  pastry  is  not  good  for  yo 
boys.  You  are  older  than  me  and  shoul* 
not  indulge  in  sweets.  I  shall  thereforq 
save  your  digestions  by  eating  the  caki 
myself.  How  Dawes  that  strike  you 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men"  but  let  us  cement  it  by  a  suitabl 
bond." 

Then  Uncle  went  back  to  growin 
rubber  for  flivver  tires. 


see 


TURNING    AGAIN    to    Doom,    we 

•*•  man  wearing  the  world  famous  im 
perial  moustaches,  pulling  a  saw  throug 
fragrant  wood  in  order  to  keep  his  live 
functioning  and  his  mind  off  thing 
empirish. 

But  it  could  not  be  done.  Stimulat 
the  body  and  you  stimulate  the  mind 
And  so,  as  he  pauses  to  wipe  the  swea 
from  his  august  brow — looking  awa 
toward  the  horizon  eastward — he  see 
a  million  helmets  bobbing  rhythmical!) 
where  only  gnats  dance  in  the  sun. 

He  hears  martial  music  in  the  sing 
ing  of  birds  and  the  fiddling  of  crickets 

There  was  an  ache  in  his  heart.  Thes 
were  evil  days.  In  his  simple  Germai 
directness  he  still  believed  wholly  i 
himself  .  .  .  und  Gotf. 

What  mattered  this  sawing  of  wood 
Was  it  not  as  the  breaking  of  stone  b 
a  convict?  There  were  many  hands  her 
to  cut  wood.  Dull  minds  could  direct  • 
saw  as  well  as  the  mind  of  an  emperoi1 

But  the  liver  required  exercise,  an. 
exercise  it  should  have! 

He  resumed  the  sawing,  his  min. 
clashing  again  with  the  ever  recurrin 
futilities! 

Paris  could  easily  have  been  agai' 
humbled  and  the  British  drowned  i; 
the  channel,  but  for  America.  Ameria 
on  which  he  had  counted  as  on  a  friend 

Always  it  was  America  who  hai 
poured  her  fatal  millions  of  men  am 
money  into  the  balance,  that  put  a  pe 
riod  to  speculation.  He  must  not  thin) 
of  America.  Nein! 

The  saw  sang  on,  but  America  woulc 
not  go  away.  Ach  Gott!  would  he  neve 
cease  to  think? 

(Continued  on  Page  126) 
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The  Semi-Centennial  of  the  University  of 

Southern  California 


— 1ROM    the   very 

H    beginning    of 
I  .      American  rule  in 

alifornia,  active  inter- 
It  was   shown    in   the 

hjfct  (if  education. 

alifornia's  first  news- 

iper  discerned   in  the 

itumn  of    1846  that 

nglish  was  to  be  the 

nonage  of  the  people, 

-"The  vast  tide  of 

nigration    from    the 

nitcd  States  will  inevitably  make  it  so." 
i  tephen  C.  Foster,  who  made  his  ardu- 

is  way  across  the  continent  from  Maine 

i  the  Pacific  on  foot  and  horseback,  and 

ho  became  alcalde  of  Los  Angeles  in 
847,  was  a  Yale  graduate  of  the  Class 

j:f  '40.    The  debates  on        

,ducation  in  the  Consti- 
utional  Convention  at 

lonterey  in  1849  elicited 
.•arm  interest :  there  was 

reat  unanimity  in  favor 

f  an  efficient  system  of 
ommon  schools,  and  the 

elegates,  with  excellent 

oresight,  set  apart  the 

ncome   from   certain 

ands   for   the   establish- 

nent  of  a  state  univers- 

ty.    From   the  very  in- 

eption   of   the   state   its 

icople  have  shown  a  hos- 

litality  toward  education, 

rom   the  elementary  to 

,he  most  advanced,  both 

mblic  and  private,  that 

n  other  phases  of  life  as  well  has  long 

•een  characteristically  Californian. 

Second  to  none  as  a  vital  influence  in 
ostering  higher  education  in  California 
vere  several  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
ndeed  even  the  slightest  examination 
nto  the  historic  rootages  of  our  colleges 
.nd  universities  would  reveal  the  truth 
hat  some  branch  of  the  church  has  pre- 
ided  at  the  birth  of  practically  every  in- 
titution  of  higher  learning  in  California, 
^or  has  the  force  of  the  Christian  influ- 
ence and  tradition  by  any  means  spent 
tself  even  now. 

It  has  been  said  that  Methodism  was 
icrn  in  a  university.  Throughout  its 
nilitant  history  it  has  consistently  em- 
ihasized  the  necessity  of  higher  educa- 
:ion  while  urging  the  culture  of  the 
leart — training  of  the  intellect  and  nur- 
ture of  true  piety  go  ever  hand  in  hand. 


BY  ROCKWELL  D.  HUNT 


The  author  of  the  accompanying  article,  Dr.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  it  well 
known  to  Overland  Readers.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  University 
of  Southern  California  since  1908,  previous  to  which  time  he  was  Principal 
for  some  years  of  the  San  Jose  High  School,  having  served  earlier  on  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  Dr.  Hunt  contributed  to  the  Over- 
land for  May,  1901,  an  article  on  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific.  He  is  now  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  Southern  California  institution.  His  interest  in  matters 
historic  is  well  known,  being  the  author  of  several  books,  the  most  recent 
of  which  is  The  Short  History  of  California,  written  in  collaboration  with 
Nellie  Van  de  Grift  Sanchez,  and  he  contributed  the  volume  "Oxcart  to 
Airplane"  in  the  series  on  California,  recently  from  the  press  of  the  Powell 
Publishing  Company. — The  Editor. 


"Wherever  Methodism  goes"  wrote 
Leslie  Gay,  "there  we  may  always  expect 
to  find  institutions  of  learning  growing 
up  under  her  fostering  care."  Said 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  one  of  the 
officiating  leaders  at  the  birth  of  the 


Presidents  who  have  served  the  University  of  Southern  California 

Left  to  right:  Marion  M.  Bovard,  George  Finley  Bovard, 

R.  B.  von  KleinSmid 


University  of  Southern  California, 
"Thinkers  will  always  dominate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  and  if  the  church  is 
to  exercise  her  proper  influence,  she  must 
train  men  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come leaders  in  thought."  It  was  this 
Methodist  tradition  and  missionary  zeal 
that  were  responsible  for  the  founding 
of  the  earliest  institution  of  collegiate 
grade  in  California — the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  first  officially  known  as  Wes- 
leyan  College,  was  granted  its  charter 
July  10,  1851. 

The  same  tradition  and  the  same 
quenchless  spirit,  working  through  men 
of  prophetic  vision  and  of  deepest  devo- 
tion, found  fruition  in  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  1880.  The'  sacrificial  la- 
bors of  godly  men  like  William  Roberts, 
Isaac  Owen,  Edward  Bannister  and 
Myron  C.  Briggs  in  the  north,  which 


proved  so  consequential 
in  the  upbuilding  and 
undergirding  of  the 
Commonwealth,  found 
their  counterpart  in  a 
later  decade  in  the 
southland  in  a  worthy 
list  of  notables  includ- 
ing such  men  as  John 
R.  Tansey,  Robert  M. 
Widney,  Ozro  W. 
Childs  and  Marion  M. 
Bovard.  The  prepara- 
tion and  training  of  Christian  ministers 
— particularly  for  the  Methodist  Church 
— was  a  primary  objective  motivating 
the  founders  of  the  University.  The  in- 
ner spirit  and  history  of  the  institution 
are  thoroughly  understood,  however,  only 

when  it  is  recognized 

that  the  essential  purpose 
of  its  founding  was  noth- 
ing other  than  the  high- 
est possible  development 
of  human  character,  at- 
tainable solely  through 
the  wise  training  of  the 
intellect  and  the  deeper 
culture  of  the  heart. 

Prominent  among 
those  who  foresaw  a 
great  destiny  for  Los 
Angeles  among  the  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
therefore  the  desirability 
of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  was  the 
Rev.  John  R.  Tansey, 
who  from  1871  to  1875 


served  as  Presiding  Elder  of  Los  An- 
geles District  of  the  Church.  He  con- 
fined his  thought  of  a  college  camplus 
to  be  located  near  the  later  town  of 
Florence  to  the  Rev.  Will  A.  Knigh- 
ton,  and  even  suggested  the  Rev.  M. 
M.  Bovard,  then  a  pastor  at  River- 
side, as  the  best  man  to  head  the  project. 
Tansey  died  before  the  University  was 
founded,  but  his  name  is  worthy  of  per- 
petual remembrance.  Robert  Maclay 
Widney,  who  had  resided  in  Los  Angeles 
since  1868,  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  inception  and  actual  beginnings 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
As  early  as  1871  he  had  interested  that 
staunch  pioneer,  Abel  Stearns,  and  to- 
gether they  proceeded  to  formulate  plans 
for  a  campus  and  an  appropriate  endow- 
ment. With  the  death  of  Stearns,  how- 
ever, active  efforts  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended. Then  followed  a  period  of  great 
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financial  depression,  and  it  was  1879 
before  the  tide  really  began  to  turn. 
Quickly  perceiving  the  coming  change, 
Judge  Widney  revived  the  plans  for  the 
University,  which  this  time  carried 
through  to  a  successful  issue. 

It  was  during  an  evening  in  May, 
1879,  that  Judge  Widney  laid  his  plans 
before  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Hough,  having 
previously  drawn  up  a  deed  of  trust 
wherein  Dr.  J.  S.  Griffin  and  Mr.  H. 
M.  Johnson  offered  certain  real  estate 
in  East  Los  Angeles  for 
the  establishment  of  the 
University.  A  consulta- 
tion of  these  two  gentle- 
men with  two  others 
(Hon.  E.  F.  Spence  and 
Dr.  J.  P.  Widney)  re- 
sulted in  their  determina- 
tion to  join  in  the  enter- 
prise of  establishing  a  Uni- 
versity in  Los  Angeles. 
After  one  or  two  fur- 
ther meetings  and  after 
experiencing  certain  dif- 
ficulties, various  offers  of 
land  were  received,  which 
were  duly  considered,  and 
the  decision  was  reached 
to  accept  the  West  Los 
Angeles  offer, which  had 
been  secured  by  Mr. 
Hough.  The  original 
deed  of  trust,  bearing  the 
date  of  July  29,  1879, 
contains  the  names  of 
Ozro  W.  Childs,  John  G.  Downey  and 
Isaiah  W.  Hellman,  as  donors,  and  A. 
M.  Hough,  J.  P.  Widney,  E.  F.  Spence, 
M.  M.  Bovard,  G.  D.  Compton  and 
R.  M.  Widney,  as  trustees.  The  deed 
specifies  that  the  trustees  should  in- 
corporate under  the  name,  "The  Uni- 
versity of  Southerns  California,"  and 
that  the  corporation  should  be  "under 
the  control  and  management  of  the 
Southern  California  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  380  lots,  including  por- 
tions of  the  University  Campus,  37^2 
acres  of  adjoining  property  were  do- 
nated. The  actual  incorporation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  California, 
was  effected  August  5,  1880. 

In  the  meantime,  members  of  the  first 
board  of  directors  were  selected.  At  their 
initial  meeting,  held  Friday,  September 
3,  1880,  the  board  elected  the  Reverend 
Marion  M.  Bovard,  President,  and  his 
brother,  the  Reverend  Freeman  D.  Bo- 
vard, Vice-President  and  a  professor  in 
the  University.  The  Bovard  brothers 
entered  into  agreement  "to  assume  all 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  main- 
tenance of  the  educational  department" 
of  the  institution, — in  short,  they  were 


to  have  "entire  charge  of  the  internal 
organization  and  management  of  the 
University,"  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
their  own  remuneration  depending  upon 
whatever  balance  there  might  be  from 
tuitions,  collections  and  other  receipts. 
The  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
first  building  took  place  September  4, 
1880.  "Standing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
stretch  of  unoccupied,  uncultivated  plain 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  wild 
mustard,"  says  Gay,  "the  unfinished 


Main  Building  (now  "Old  College")  before  additions  of  Wings  in  1905 


building  was  a  lonely  object  to  those 
who  only  saw  the  present.  But  for  some 
the  veil  which  concealed  the  future  was 
lifted  a  little,  and  the  coming  years  were 
in  view  with  the  possibilities  of  a  great 
work  presenting  itself  in  clear  and  un- 
mistakable outline." 

The  first  college  building,  a  frame 
structure  costing  about  $5,000,  was 
quickly  made  ready  for  occupancy.  Presi- 
dent Bovard  was  formally  inaugurated 
October  5,  the  address  of  installation  be- 
ing presented  by  Judge  R.  M.  Widney; 
the  title  of  the  President's  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  "Education  as  a  factor  in 
civilization." 

The  actual  opening  for  the  reception 
of  students  occurred  October  6,  1880, 
when  approximately  50  students  present- 
ed themselves  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  three  courses  of  study  offered 
in  the  college  department  were  the  Clas- 
sical, leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree;  the  Philosophical,  leading  to 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  and  the  Scien- 
tific, leading  to  Bachelor  of  Science.  The 
courses  were  strictly  prescribed,  no 
electives  being  permitted.  Students  of 
collegiate  rank,  however,  were  very  few 
during  the  first  year;  consequently  the 


pioneer  classes  were  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  special  and  preparatory  students. 
In  the  spring  of  1881  Hodge  Hall, 
named  for  the  donors  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  W.  Hodge)  was  constructed 
and  furnished  as  a  boarding  hall  and 
dormitory  for  about  25  students.  It  was 
during  this  first  year  also  that  Univer-' 
sity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  University 
For  some  time  services  were  held  in  thf 
College  Chapel,  anc( 
President  Bovard  occu 
pied  the  pulpit. 

The  University  o 
Southern  Californi;' 
closed  its  first  year,  char 
acterized  as  a  period  "o 
great  labor  and  sacrifici 
on  the  part  of  those  a; 
the  head  of  the  institu 
tion,"  on  the  twenty 
fourth  of  June,  1881 
Accommodations  weri 
woefully  insufficient,  tui 
tion  receipts  pitifull; 
meager,  Conference  col 
lections  small,  and  in 
come  from  endowmen 
practically  nil.  The  re 
muneration  for  the  Bo 
vard  brothers  was  a  mer> 
pittance;  nevertheless  : 
start  had  been  made 
times  showed  some  im 
provement,  and  hope  fo 
the  future  brightened. 

The  Year  of  Jubilee 

And  now  the  University  of  Southen 
California,  sprung  from  such  humbl 
beginnings,  proposes  to  celebrate  witl 
imposing  academic  ceremonial  its  Semi 
Centennial  during  Commencement  sea 
son,  the  first  week  of  June,  1930.  Noth 
ing  could  better  illustrate  the  phenom 
enal  development  of  the  sunny  South 
land  during  the  past  generation  than  th 
expansion  of  the  University  in  the  hear1 
of  Los  Angeles  that  bears  its  fair  name 
It  a  few  short  decades — a  mere  momen 
in  history — it  has  leaped  into  an  honore* 
place  among  American  universities,  an> 
today — with  the  single  exception  of  th 
University  of  California— it  is  numei 
ically  the  largest  institution  of  highe 
learning  in  all  western  America.  Its  5' 
students  of  1880  have  become  more  tha 
15,000  in  1930! 

The  Golden  Jubilee  will  be  ushere 
in  with  festival  music  and  pageantry,  r  < 
the  presence  of  some  hundreds  of  officij 
delegates  from  institutions  of  learnin 
from  far  and  near:  proclamation  will  b 
made  that  through  the  sacrifice  an 
Christian  devotion  of  the  founders — eve 
through  great  tribulation,  the  Univei' 
(Continued  on  Page  112) 
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Walkout  Jones 

By  S.  K.  BRADFORD  AS  TOLD  TO  EDNAH  AIKEN 


I 


MUST   HAVE   been   talking  in  my 
sleep,"  said   the  very  old   gentle- 
man, blinking  at  the  fire.  "I  must 
Ive  been  dreaming  of  long  ago,  Anna." 

"Ssh,  Grandad!"  A  girl  who  had  been 
nisperinjj;  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
Istened  to  his  side.  "Don't  waken 
(randmother!" 

At  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  a  little 
iver-haired  figure  sat,  nodding.  Her 
Inds  lay  like  bits  of  wrinkled  parch- 
t;nt  on  her  lap. 

."Didn't  I  speak  to  Anna?  Didn't  she 
r  me?"  persisted  the  old  man. 

"It  was  I — us — I'm  sorry  we  wak- 
(ed  you." 

."George  Hume  here,  is  he?  Was  it 
(sorge  Hume  I  heard  saying  as  it's  bet- 
•tr  to  break  a  bad  pledge  than  to  keep 
;]?  Those  were  my  words,  over  50 
jars  ago.  And  I  was  right,  Lyddy." 
j"Not  George."  Lydia's  face  flamed. 
't's — your  namesake.  Then  you  didn't 
lar  him  come  in." 

"Walcott?  How'd  he  get  back  so 
son?  What  does  he  want?" 

"Tell  him,  Lydia."  Walcott  "the 
iurth"  had  come  up  behind  her. 

"He — he  wanted  to  take  me  to  drive, 
•wn  to  the  beach.  I  waited  till  you 
'sre  awake,  Grandad." 

"That's  not  it.  You  heard  what  we 
sid,  Grandfather.  And  you're  on  my 
ile.  A  bad  promise  shouldn't  be  kept !" 
jotested  Walcott,  Jr. 

Their  voices  were  disturbing  the  old 
Idy.  She  stirred,  looked  about  her,  then 
died  dreamily  at  the  two  Walcotts, 
;  Lydia. 

Walcott  Jones  the  first  was  observing 
ie  two  flushed  young  faces ;  in  the  girl's 
tes  discovery  and  renunciation;  in  the 
lan's  the  look  which  declares  that  hap- 
iness  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  one 
K  The  old  man  chuckled.  "The  best 
ling  I  ever  did  in  my  life,  saying  that, 
.nd  doing  it.  You'd  think  so,  too,  if  I 
••Id  you.  For  you'd  never  have  met,  you 
vo " 

"You  made  a  promise,  about  us,  and 
•oke  it?"  the  younger  Walcott  asked, 
credulously. 

"Not  exactly.  It's  queer  I've  never 
>ld  Lyddy.  I've  not  seen  enough  of  you 
•  get  confidential,  about  my  youthful 
jys.  Well!  .  .  .  My  mother  was  dead, 
oys  didn't  go  to  college  at  that  time 
i  easily  as  you  do  now,  but  she'd  made 
iy  father  say  he'd  send  me.  I  had  two 
tore  years  to  go  when  they  sent  for  me. 
'hings  were  pretty  bad.  He  died  before 
got  there.  Something  mysterious  about 
is  death.  His  bank  had  failed.  There 
as  nothing  left  after  the  settlement  but 


the  twenty  thousand  my  mother  had  left 
to  me.  But  that  was  enough  to  marry  on, 
I  thought,  and  my  sweetheart  thought 
so,  too.  I've  forgotten  her  name — was  it 
— Mary,  Grandma?  I  decided  not  to 
go  back  to  Harvard,  but  to  marry  my 
girl,  and  live  in  Philadelphia.  As  soon 
as  I  was  twenty-one. 

"But  a  man  named  Denton  spoiled  all 
that.  He'd  been  West — it  was  some  trip, 
then — to  start  a  new  business  my  father, 
he  said,  had  promised  to  finance.  He 
showed  me  papers;  my  father's  signa- 
ture. A  factory  for  woodenware  in  Ore- 
gon, where  timber  was  cheap.  The  fin- 
ished stuff  would  be  shipped  around  the 
Horn  ...  I'd  have  a  partnership,  he 
said,  when  he  learned  of  my  $20,000, 
but  not  to  expect  profits  for  several 
years.  He  was  right.  It  was  more  than 
several  years!  On  the  strength  of  my 
father's  agreement,  Denton  had  filed  on 
timber  land  in  Oregon,  had  made  that 
terrible  trip  across  and  back ;  men  were 
putting  up  the  factory;  he  would  be 
ruined,  he  said.  And  my  father's  signa- 
ture stared  me  in  the  face. 

"Before  I  went  to  see  my  sweetheart, 
or  her  father,  I  had  given  Denton  that 
money,  all  but  $500  for  us  to  begin  life 
on. — I  wish  I  could  remember  her 
name! — 'Begin  life  on  $500?  Marry  a 
man  who  thought  more  of  his  father's 
signature  that  he  did  of  her  comfort  or 
safety?'  That's  what  her  father  said  she 
ought  to  think  and  say,  and  she  agreed 
with  him.  That  night  she  gave  me  back 
my  ring.  She  wouldn't  promise  to  wait 
for  me,  until  I'd  earned  some  of  that 
money  back.  And  before  I  could  get 
started,  she  had  agreed  to  marry  some- 
one else.  But  not  before  I'd  told  her 
and  her  proud  old  father  that  I'd  never 
buy  a  wife  if  I  had  to  stay  single  all  my 
days.  For  that's  what  her  love  came  to ; 
it  had  to  be  bought.  And  I  walked  out." 

"I'd  already  earned  my  nickname  at 
college — it's  followed  me  through  life — 
Walkout  Jones — because  the  boys  used 
to  say  I'd  walk  out  any  time  rather  than 
talk  myself  out  of  a  scrape  I  was  in. 
Yes,  I've  always  walked  out,  haven't  I, 
Mother? 

"I  was  sick  of  Philadelphia  by  that 
time.  Denton  was  about  ready  to  start 
to  Oregon.  He'd  been  waiting  for  a 
party  to  be  made  up.  Men  who  weren't 
fools  didn't  travel  by  twos  and  threes 
in  those  days.  Though  he  wasn't  eager 
about  it,  he  said  I  might  go  along.  He 
bossed  my  outfit;  not  more'n  I  could 
pack  at  a  pinch.  A  shot-gun,  a  rifle — it 
was  one  of  the  first  ever  made  using  the 
percussion  cap.  In  my  pack  were  molds 


for  making  double-B  shot,  and  for  bul- 
lets; a  powder  horn;  a  patch  cutter,  two 
extra  woolen  shirts,  a  change  of  under- 
wear for  hot  weather  and  cold;  snake 
medicine — no,  not  whiskey,  young  man, 
but  the  real  thing — a  hypodermic  outfit, 
toothbrushes,  a  comb,  some  stuff  for  fev- 
ers. Not  much  more. 

"Denton  was  all  right  until  I  fell 
sick.  Around  the  campfire  at  night,  be- 
fore we  rolled  up  in  our  blankets,  he 
used  to  teach  me  the  sign  language  he'd 
picked  up — for  we  might  fall  in  with 
friendly  Indians.  He  told  me  their  meth- 
ods of  trapping,  of  living,  and  of  war, 
so  it  wasn't  so  strange  to  me,  after.  We 
were  taking  a  trail  that  would  strike 
the  Missouri  about  300  miles  above  St. 
Louis. 

A  few  days  out  from  the  river,  the 
other  side,  I  fell  sick.  Denton  was  fid- 
getty;  they  all  were.  You  couldn't  blame 
them.  Anyway,  they  left  me.  It  wasn't 
nice  being  alone,  thinking  of  Indians  and 
of — now,  what  was  that  Philadelphia 
girl's  name?  It  was  a  choice  of  dying 
or  getting  well  quick.  So  I  got  well. 
By  and  bye,  I  fell  in  with  another  out- 
fit as  was  talking  of  gold  on  the  Pacific. 
I  was  with  them  until  I  got  sick  again. 
Twice,  after  being  left  by  Denton,  I 
was  left  alone  on  those  plains.  Each 
time,  I  fooled  fate.  Each  time  I  crawled 
up  two  or  three  days  later,  and  made 
another  hole  in  my  belt.  The  last  time 
I  couldn't  get  up.  It  was  Indians  who 
found  me.  A  family  party  on  their  way 
back  to  their  tribe;  a  man  named  Lost 
His  Horse,  with  his  three  wives  and  all 
their  children.  White  Wolf  was  his  real 
name,  he  said,  because  his  father  killed 
one  the  day  he  was  born.  Getting  the 
other  name  isn't  part  of  this  story — but 
I  might  as  well  tell  you  about  that,  for 
come  to  think  of  it,  it  has  a  bearing. 

"He  said  it  was  just  after  he  got  his 
first  pony.  He  was  only  14. — This  was 
all  in  the  sign  language,  you  know — and 
there  was  nothing  like  that  first  pony  of 
his.  It  wasn't  long  afterwards  when  the 
Pawnees  surprised  his  camp.  They  wanted 
some  ponies,  quick.  There  wasn't  one 
left  in  camp  next  morning.  The  biggest 
noise  was  made  by  White  Wolf.  He  kept 
talking  vengeance.  He  was  always  talk- 
ing of  that  pony  of  his,  even  after  he 
and  his  band  had  stolen  back  many 
others.  That  was  how  he  got  his  name. 

"They  were  all  kind  to  me.  I  was 
having  a  bad  spell,  shivering  and  burn- 
ing up.  The  youngest  wife,  Black  Beaut? 
Because  she  had  a  flat  nose  and  small 
beady  eyes,  I  suppose — took  care  of  me, 
her  three  oldest  daughters  taking  turns. 
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"I  lay  there  for  weeks,  useless.  So  to 
pay  them  for  what  they  were  doing  for 
me,  I  taught  any  that  wanted  to  learn 
our  signs,  the  printed  ones,  and  the 
sounds  they  stood  for.  Only  one  of  'em 
learned  much ;  the  rest  were)  dull  or 
lazy.  But  the  oldest  girl  was  never  tired 
learning.  She  wanted  to  know  all  about 
the  white  people  in  the  East,  and  about 
a  place  she  called  Bos//n.  It  was  funny 
the  way  she  said  that. — Do  you  remem- 
ber what  I  said  they  called  her,  Mother? 
Bright  Eyes,  wasn't  it? — But  they  were 
not  bright  at  all.  They  were  pale  and 
queer  in  that  dark  face  of  hers,  for  she 
was  the  blackest  of  them  all.  It  took 
me  a  long  time  to  get  accustomed  to  her, 
and  then  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
else.  It  worried  me.  I  was  forgetting 
that  other  girl,  the  white  one,  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  only  because  Bright  Eyes 
was  there,  and  the  other  one  wasn't,  I 
said.  Anyway,  Bright  Eyes  helped  me  to 
trap,  and  was  always  wanting  to  learn 
more  signs.  .  .  . 

"I  didn't  want  to  settle  down  in  a 
wickiup  and  raise  brown  babies.  No,  the 
real  Walkout  Jones  wanted  to  sell  furs, 
get  rich,  stay  free,  so  that  some  day  he 
could  go  back  to  Philadelphia  and  make 
that  other  girl  feel  very  bad.  One  night 
I  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking;  I  got  up, 
took  my  guns,  my  pack — my  furs  were 
all  cached  where  only  Bright  Eyes  knew 
they  were — and  I  stole  out  of  camp 
while  they  all  slept — Walkout  Jones. 

"I  stayed  away  three  months,  trap- 
ping. I  fell  in  with  a  trader  on  his  way 
to  the  station,  and  sold  my  furs.  I  told 
him  of  my  cache.  But  I  knew  it  wasn't 
my  cache  I  was  going  back  for ;  I  wanted 
to  see  that  Indian  girl  once  more.  I 
wanted  to  see  her  little  hands  making 
those  quick  signs;  I  wanted  to  hear  her 
say  'Bos/zW 

"Before  I  reached  the  camp,  I  knew 
something  had  happened.  Not  only  their 
tribe,  but  other  Indians  were  there.  I 
had  never  seen  so  many  Indians.  Lost 
His  Horse  wasn't  there,  but  his  wife, 
Black  Beauty  told  me.  A  wedding  had 
been  planned,  to  unite  two  tribes,  but 
the  night  before  the  bride  had  disap- 
peared. Yes,  Bright  Eyes.  She  had  stolen 
some  jerked  meat,  a  knife,  a  waterskin 
bottle,  her  father's  bow  and  arrow.  She 
had  walked  in  the  stream  so  as  to  leave 
no  footprints;  they  were  searching  north 
south.  But  /  knew  where  to  look  for 
her.  .  .  . 

"They  didn't  see  me  steal  away.  I 
knew  very  well  then  that  I  loved  that 
Indian  girl  as  I  had  never  loved  the 
white  one.  And  her  running  away  from 


her  bridegroom,  didn't  it  mean  that  she 
loved  me?  I  knew  she  would  travel  by 
night;  and  that  I  would  find  her  by  our 
spring,  where  my  cache  was. 

"At  the  rock  spring  I  found  her.  Not 
a  minute  too  soon,  either.  A  snake  had 
driven  its  poison  into  her  arm,  but  she 
was  going  to  die  rather  than  go  back  to 
the  camp.  I  tied  a  piece  of  my  shirt 
above  the  wound,  got  out  my  medicine- 
kit,  but  before  that  I  was  sucking  and 
spitting  out  the  dark  blood  until  I  was 
black  in  the  face.  I  injected  the  per- 
manganate, and  the  strychnia  sulphur, 
and  washed  the  poor  arm.  But  though 
her  heart  beats  had  grown  normal,  mine 
were  acting  queer.  Above  the  wound, 
she  wasn't  brown!  Where  her  clothes 
covered  her,  she  was  white.  Bright  Eyes 
was  white! 

"She  told  me  a  little  about  before  she 
fainted.  It  was  walnut  juice,  the  color; 
that  was  why  she  was  darker  than  the 
rest.  On  one  of  her  father's  raids  after 
Pawnee  ponies,  he  had  come  on  a  sorry 
sight:  a  party  of  scalped  whites;  what 
he  thought  was  a  dead  baby  was  held 
by  its  dead  mother's  arms.  It  was  hard 
to  pry  the  baby  forth  when  they  found 
it  was  still  living.  Black  Beauty  had  just 
lost  her  first  baby;  to  make  her  smile 
again,  Lost  His  Horse  took  the  white 
child  home.  They  loved  her  blue  eyes. 
But  they  could  not  keep  a  white  child 
safely.  She  had  to  be  made  to  look  In- 
dian .  .  .  and  when  she  was  old  enough 
to  understand  she  had  to  promise  never 
to  tell  anyone  she  was  white. 

"She  cried  when  she  told  me  that. 
For  an  Indian  to  break  her  word!  'But 
you  haven't,'  I  cried.  'You  didn't  tell 
me.  I  discovered  it  myself.  And  you're 
not  Indian.  You're  white.  And  that  was 
a  bad  promise,  anyway —  But  Bright 
Eyes  had  fainted  in  my  arms. 

"I  had  to  get  her  back  to  the  camp, 
even  though  the  bridegroom  was  there, 
waiting;  even  if  I  had  to  kill  him,  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Although  she  was  light, 
the  sun  was  so  hot  that  she  grew  to  feel 
heavy.  But  when  the  sun  went  down  it 
was  easier;  and  she  could  talk  to  me 
then.  We  planned  together  what  we 
would  say  to  the  man  she  called  her 
father.  She  told  me  what  I  was  to  do, 
to  say  .  .  . 

"It  was  Bright  Eyes  who  discovered 
the  Sioux;  I'd  never  have  noticed  the 
wisp  of  smoke  curling  up  from  the  pile 
of  rocks  between  us  and  the  camp.  They 
had  learned  of  the  wedding,  we  decided 
afterward,  and  were  planning  to  wait 
until  the  camp  was  asleep  before  mak- 


ing onslaught.  I  was  for  creeping  bad 
to  the  spring,  but  do  you  think  Brigh 
Eyes  would  hear  of  it ;  she  who  hai 
called  Black  Beauty,  Mother;  who  hat 
grown  up  as  a  sister  to  those  browi 
boys  and  girls  ?  We  had  to  warn,  to  sav 
them.  She  begged  to  be  left;  she  praye> 
for  me  to  go  alone.  Would  I  leave  he! 
alone?  With  the  Sioux  within  stone{j 
throw,  would  I  ? 

"  'Could  you  crawl,  do  you  thinks 
I  whispered.  'Are  you  strong  enough' 
If  we  go  slow — for  I'll  never  leave  yoj 
again,  never.' 

"Like  two  panthers  after  prey, 
crawled,  bunching  up  to  look  like  a 
rock  when  we  would  see  a  shape  out 
lined  against  the  sky.  And  then  on  agaitj 
It  seemed  like  eternity.  We  made  th 
camp,  but  none  too  soon.  We  had  jus) 
given  the  warning  when  we  heard  then 
the  Sioux.  I  gave  my  rifle  to  Lost  H\ 
Horse,  and  I  used  my  shot-gun.  I  r< 
member  Bright  Eyes  saying,  'Lie  c! 
your  stomach  and  shoot ;  'if  they  see  yoi 
flash,  they'll  get  you!'  This  isn't  a  stoi 
of  a  raid.  It  was  short  and  fierce,  bi 
because  of  that  minute  of  preparation 
we  routed  the  Sioux,  for  we  were  five  i, 
one.  There  were  no  dead  or  wounde 
enemies  to  scalp  or  plunder,  for  they  hr 
all  been  tied  to  their  ponies  before  th( 
left  the  shelter  of  those  rocks  .... 

"The  next  day  Lost  His  Horse  can 
to  me.  'You  have  saved  our  lives.  I  wi 
give  you  my  three  daughters,  for  wive 
if  you  will  give  me  sixty  ponies. 

"Bright  Eyes  had  been  talking  to  hin 
I  recognized  our  plan.  I  answered  hir 
'I'm  a  one-woman  man.  I  haven't  enouj 
furs  to  buy  sixty  ponies.  I'll  give  y< 
thirty  for  Bright  Eyes.' 

"And  the  same  day,  by  Indian  rit< 
we  were  married,  and  when  we  reach- 
the  trading  post,  we  were  married  by 
priest. 

"You  married  her?"  I  never  kne 
you  were  married  twice,  Grandad!" 

"Run  along  with  Walcott,  Lydc. 
and  if  George  Hume  should  just  ha1 
pen  to  come  in,  I'll  tell  him  what 
think  should  be  done  to  a  mistak 
promise.  Though  I  didn't  realize  for. 
long  time  I  was  breaking  my  word,  > 
myself:  that  before  I'd  ever  barter  i' 
a  wife,  I'd  live  and  die  single. — Ev 
noticed  how  blue  Granny's  eyes  ar' 
Why,  you  two  never'd  have  met,  when  i 
either  of  you  be  if  I'd  walked  out  tl: 
time  for  good?  But  thirty  ponies  for: 
wife !  For  a  wife  who  gave  a  man  t> 
children  and  fifty  grandchildren — I  1<; 
track  long  ago  of  your  generatici 
Lyddy.  Thirty  ponies!" 


With  the  July  1930  issue  of  Overland  Monthly,  the  magazine  enters  its  62nd  year  of  continuous 
publication.    Readers  of  the  magazine  may  look  forward  to  an  especially  attractive  number  in  July 
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The  Morions 


BY  CHAUNCEY  PRATT  WILLIAMS 


DURING  THE  YEAR  1927  exhibitions 
if  twelve  sculptured  figures,  each 
representing    the    "Pioneer   Wo- 
lan,"   were   held   at   different   times   in 
ixteen  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
itates.  One  of  these  statues  was  chosen 
J.y  popular  vote  and  was  donated  by  a 
|  -enerous   and    public-spirited   citizen   of 
'onca    City,    Oklahoma,    to    occupy    a 
1 1  ace  in  a  public  park  in  the  old  Chero- 
;  :ee  Strip  as  a  memorial  to  signalize  the 
nart   played   by   pioneer   women    in   the 
naking  of  American  history. 

Now  that  this  lively  interest  has  so 
ecently  been  manifested  in  the  subject 
if  women  pioneers  in  general,  it  seems 
•easonable  to  infer  that  it  may  not  be 
•onsidered  inappropriate  if  the  story  of 
i  pioneer  woman  in  particular  be  told 
lere.  Therefore  we  intend  to  tell  the 
tory  of  Madame  Dorion,  who  was  a 
loted  heroine  of  our  early  Western  fur- 
irade  and  one  who  ranks  with  Hearne's 
*Vestern  Dog-ribbed  woman  of  1771, 
ind  Ada  Blackjack,  the  modern  Eskimo 
icroine  of  Wrangell  Island.  A  satisfac- 
:ory  narrative  of  Madame  Dorion's 
;xperiences  can  hardly  be  written  with- 
)ut  including  in  it,  to  a  considerable 
•xtent,  the  chronicles  of  her  immediate 
family ;  for  with  its  other  members — 
ler  husband,  Pierre  Dorion,  and  two 
,'oung  children — she  was  for  a  long  time 
xmstantly  and  intimately  associated. 
Therefore  we  shall  include  in  our  story 
;ome  account  of  them  and  what  they 
did. 

Several  historical  authorities  give  de- 
rached  episodes  of  the  doings  of  these 
bicturesque  Dorions,  and  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  construct  from  these  fragmen- 
tary accounts  as  complete  a  narrative  as 
the  combination  of  these  various  bits  of 
evidence  will  permit. 

Pierre  Dorion  seems  to  have  been  a 
sulky  and  vindictive  person,  endowed 
with  certain  traits  of  character  which 
white  men  could  not  easily  understand. 
We  are  unable  to  discover  any  record 
which  shows  the  date  of  his  birth,  but 
we  do  know  something  of  his  lineage. 
His  father,  whose  given  name  according 
to  one  historical  authority  was  also 
Pierre  and  who  has  been  called  William 
by  another,  was  an  early  habitant  of  St. 
Louis,  who,  having  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
L  nited  States  upon  the  conquest  of  Illi- 
nois by  George  Rogers  Clark,  requested 
permission  to  remove  to  Cahokia  in 
1780.  Later  he  lived  for  more  than 
twenty  years  among  the  Yankton  Sioux 
where  the  younger  Pierre,  the  son  of  a 


Sioux  woman,  was  born.  The  elder 
Dorion  served  as  Sioux  interpreter  with 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  from 
June  12th,  1804,  until  August  31st  of 
that  year.  Washington  Irving  in  his 
"Astoria"  wrote  of  him:  "Old  Dorion 
was  one  of  those  French  Creoles,  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Canadian  stock, 
who  abound  on  the  western  frontier, 
and  amalgamate  or  cohabit  with  the  sav- 
ages. He  had  sojourned  among  various 
tribes,  and  perhaps  left  progeny  among 
them  all;  but  his  regular,  or  habitual 
wife,  was  a  Sioux  squaw.  By  her  he  had 
a  hopeful  brood  of  half-breed  sons,  of 
whom  Pierre  was  one.  The  domestic 
affairs  of  old  Dorion  were  conducted  on 
the  true  Indian  plan.  Father  and  son 
would  occasionally  get  drunk  together, 
and  then  the  cabin  was  a  scene  of  ruffian 
brawl  and  fighting,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  old  Frenchman  was  apt  to 
get  soundly  belabored  by  his  mongrel 
offspring.  In  a  furious  scuffle  of  the 
kind,  one  of  the  sons  got  the  old  man 
upon  the  ground,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  scalping  him.  'Hold!  my  son,' 
cried  the  old  fellow,  in  imploring  ac- 
cents, 'y°u  are  too  brave,  too  honorable 
to  scalp  your  father!'  The  last  appeal 
touched  the  French  side  of  the  half- 
breed's  heart,  so  he  suffered  the  old  man 
to  wear  his  scalp  unharmed." 

Of  such  mixed  heredity  and  conse- 
quent proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Sioux 
language,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
younger  Pierre  Dorion,  the  hero  of  our 
tale,  should  have  become  active  in  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians  up  the  Missouri. 
In  fact,  Lewis  and  Clark  found  him  so 
engaged  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
city  of  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1804,  and  the  entry  in  their 
journal  under  that  date  is  the  earliest 
specific  information  regarding  him  that 
we  have  been  able  to  discover. 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  "young 
Dorion"  who  accompanied  and  acted  as 
interpreter  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment escort  commanded  by  Ensign 
Nathaniel  Pryor  in  its  successful  at- 
tempt to  restore  Shehaka,  the  Mandan 
chief,  to  his  people  during  the  summer 
of  1807. 

We  next  find  Dorion  employed  in 
1810  as  an  interpreter  by  the  St.  Louis 
Missouri  Fur  Company  then  commonly 
known  as  the  Missouri  Fur  Company, 
of  which  Manuel  Lisa,  whom  General 
Chittenden  has  called  "the  most  active 
and  indefatigable  trader  that  St.  Louis 


ever  produced,"  was  the  leading  part- 
ner and  its  principal  agent.  Dorion  had 
conducted  the  company's  traders  safely 
through  the  different  tribes  of  Sioux 
on  the  Missouri  and  had  rendered  faith- 
ful service  while  sober,  but  the  love  of 
hard  liquor  which  had  been  fostered  in 
his  youth  would  occasionally  break  out 
and  with  it  the  savage  side  of  his  char- 
acter. His  desire  for  strong  drink  had 
embroiled  him  with  the  Fur  Company, 
for  while  in  its  employ  at  one  of  the 
company's  forts  on  the  Missouri  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Knife  river  (Mercer  County, 
North  Dakota),  he  had  been  seized  with 
a  whiskey  mania;  and  as  that  beverage 
could  be  procured  only  at  the  company's 
post,  it  had  been  charged  to  him  by 
Lisa  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  quart. 
This  extortionate  charge  Dorion  refused 
to  pay  and  it  became  a  matter  of  pas- 
sionate dispute  and  the  mere  mention 
of  it  was  enough  to  enrage  him. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  Mr.  Wilson 
Price  Hunt's  party  of  overland  Asto- 
rians  were  wintering  (1810-1811)  on 
the  Missouri  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nodawa,  above  the  present  city  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  The  whole  story  of 
this,  the  second  large  party  of  white 
men  to  cross  the  present  United  States 
to  the  Pacific,  has  been  told  so  admir- 
ably by  Washington  Irving  in  his  "As- 
toria" and  by  other  late  historians,  that 
even  had  we  the  space  to  do  so  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
go  into  the  details  of  its  journey,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  such  of  them  as  relate 
to  the  Dorions. 

From  his  Nodawa  encampment  Mr. 
Hunt  set  out  for  St.  Louis  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  and  traveling  afoot  and 
on  horseback,  arrived  there  on  January 
20,  1811.  He  needed  more  hunters  for 
his  party  and  he  wished  also  to  procure 
the  services  of  an  interpreter  acquainted 
with  the  Sioux  language,  as  he  appre- 
hended difficulties  in  passing  through 
that  nation's  territory. 

Mr.  Hunt's  efforts  were  opposed  by 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company  and  Manuel 
Lisa;  apparently  for  no  adequate  rea- 
son, as  the  Astorian  expedition  was  not 
to  operate  in  the  company's  territory, 
but  at  this  time  Lisa  was  also  fitting 
out  an  expedition  to  find  Major  Andrew 
Henry,  one  of  the  company's  partners, 
who,  with  a  party,  had  crossed  the 
mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  the  previous  year.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  write  their  fate  was 
unknown  and  intense  anxiety  was  felt 
concerning  them. 

Both  Mr.  Hunt  and  Lisa  tried  to 
secure  Dorion's  services,  but  after  a  ne- 
gotiation extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  weeks  he  agreed  to  join  Mi. 
Hunt's  expedition,  as  hunter  and  inter- 
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preter,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year;  two  hundred  of  which 
were  to  be  paid  in  advance.  He  also 
stipulated  that  his  wife,  our  heroine, 
who  was  a  Yankton  Sioux,  and  two 
children  should  accompany  him. 

Mr.  Lisa,  failing  to  retain  Dorion 
by  either  threats  or  promises,  resorted 
to  severe  measures  and  arranged  to  have 
him  arrested  for  his  whiskey  debt.  Mr. 
Hunt's  party  were  leaving  St.  Louis  on 
March  12,  1811,  and  Lisa  intended  to 
have  his  writ  served  on  Dorion  when 
the  party  arrived  at  St.  Charles  on  the 
next  day. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  John  Bradbury,  an 
English  scientist,  traveling  for  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  of  Liverpool,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  it  a  collection  of  American 
plants,  had  accepted  Mr.  Hunt's  invi- 
tation to  accompany  his  expedition  up 
the  Missouri  as  far  as  might  be  con- 
sidered agreeable  by  Mr.  Bradbury, 
who  wrote  in  his  "Travels  in  the  Inte- 
rior of  America"  concerning  this  inci- 
dent what  affords  us  our  first  real 
glimpse  of  the  heroine  of  our  tale:  "Mr. 
Hunt  ...  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
having  completed  his  arrangements, 
again  embarked  for  the  Missouri.  As 
the  post  was  expected  to  arrive  the 
morning  following,  I  put  my  trunks  on 
board  the  boat,  and  determined  to  wait 
until  that  time,  and  meet  the  party  at 
St.  Charles  ...  In  the  evening  I  was 
informed  by  a  gentleman  in  St.  Louis, 
that  a  writ  for  debt  had  been  taken  out 
against  Dorion,  (whom  Mr.  Hunt  had 
engaged  as  interpreter)  by  a  person 
whose  object  was  to  defeat  the  inten- 
tions of  the  voyage.  I  knew  the  deten- 
tion of  Dorion  would  be  of  serious  con- 
sequence to  the  party,  I  therefore  left 
St.  Louis  at  two  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  in  company  with  a  young 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Nuttall,  de- 
termined to  meet  the  boat  previous  to 
its  arrival  at  St.  Charles,  which  I  effect- 
ed ;  and  Dorion  was  sent  into  the  woods, 
his  squaw  accompanying  him.  We  ar- 
rived at  St.  Charles  about  noon  .  .  . 
the  post  having  come  as  was  expected. 
We  slept  on  board  the  boat,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th  took  our  departure 
from  St.  Charles,  .  .  .  We  soon  met 
Dorion,  but  without  his  squaw,  whom 
it  was  intended  should  accompany  us. 
They  had  quarelled,  and  he  had  beaten 
her,  in  consequence  o  which  she  ran 
away  from  him  into  the  woods,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  and  a  large  bundle 
on  her  back.  A  Canadian  of  the  name 
of  St.  Paul  was  sent  in  search  of  her. 
The  day  was  very  rainy,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded only  nine  miles,  to  Bon  Homme 
Island,  where  we  encamped,  and  St. 
Paul  arrived,  but  without  the  squaw.  .  ." 

"15th.  About  two  hours  before  day 
we  were  hailed  from  the  shore  by  Do- 


rion's  squaw,  who  had  been  rambling 
all  night  in  search  of  us.  She  was  in- 
formed that  we  would  cross  over  to  her 
at  daybreak,  which  we  did,  and  took 
her  on  board  .  .  ." 

Proceeding  up  the  Missouri,  Mr. 
Hunt's  detachment  of  sixteen  well  armed 
men  encamped  on  March  21st  near  a 
French  frontier  village  called  Cote  sans 
Dessein,  about  two  miles  below  the 
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mouth  of  the  Osage  river.  Dorion  went 
into  the  village  where  he  met  some  of 
his  acquaintances.  On  his  return  to  the 
camp  he  brought  the  information  that 
there  was  a  war  party  of  some  three 
hundred  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
and  that  it  was  probable  that  other  war- 
parties,  crossing  the  river  higher  up, 
might  be  encountered.  Consequently 
guards  were  posted  at  night  around  the 
encampment  and  all  slept  on  their  arms. 
However,  they  continued  their  voyage 
without  molestation  until  they  arrived 
on  April  8th  at  Fort  Osage,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river  in 
what  is  now  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Sib- 
ley. 

The   party   remained   at   Fort   Osage 


for  a  part  of  three  days  and  wer 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lieutenani 
Brownson,  who  was  temporary  poij 
commander,  A  war-party  of  Osages  ha 
just  returned  from  a  successful  rai: 
against  the  lowas  and  were  celebratin 
the  taking  of  seven  scalps,  which  wei 
paraded  on  poles  about  their  village  an] 
followed  by  the  warriors,  hideous  i 
their  war  paint.  Some  of  the  Osagj 
warriors  warned  Mr.  Hunt's  party  t, 
be  on  its  guard  in  ascending  the  rivei 
as  the  Sioux  meant  to  lie  in  wait  an 
attack  it. 

"On  the  10th,"  wrote  Bradbury  i 
in  "Travels,"  "we  again  embarked  o 
the  river,  although  it  rained  very  han 
Our  number  was  now  augmented  1 
twenty-six  by  the  addition  of  M 
Crooks  and  his  party.  We  had  not  pr< 
ceeded  more  than  two  miles  when  01 
interpreter  Dorion,  beat  his  squaw  s 
verely;  and  on  Mr.  Hunt  enquirir* 
the  cause,  he  told  him  that  she  ha 
taken  a  fancy  to  remain  at  the  Osag 
in  preference  to  proceeding  with  u 
and  because  he  had  opposed  it,  she  }K< 
continued  sulky  ever  since."  The  e 
citements  experienced  at  Fort  Osage  h:, 
so  thrilled  the  savage  nature  of  dan; 
Dorion  that  when  the  time  for  sailir 
came  she  declined  to  embark,  wishii 
to  remain  where  so  much  was  happe 
ing  to  make  life  enjoyable.  Dorion,  pe 
haps,  stimulated  by  whisky,  had  resort 
to  the  Indian  remedy  of  the  cudgel  at  ! 
had  used  it  so  efficiently  that  there 
no  record  of  her  having  shown  any  i 
fractory  symptoms  during  the  remaind' 
of  the  journey. 

On  April  17th  Mr.  Hunt  and  1, 
detachment  arrived  at  the  main  encam- 
ment  of  the  expedition  near  the  Nodau 
river  and  after  waiting  several  daij 
for  rains  to  subside,  the  united  expei- 
tion,  now  consisting  of  about  sixty  pc- 
sons,  resumed  its  course  up  the  Missou.: 

During  the  night  of  May  7th,  wh: 
all  were  asleep  except  the  guard,  elevi 
naked  Sioux  warriors  rushed  into  t1 
camp,  yelling  and  brandishing  th : 
tomahawks.  When  surrounded  and  ov  • 
powered,  they  pretended  that  their  vit 
was  friendly.  But  Dorion,  familiar  wi 
Sioux  customs,  said  that  their  naki 
states  proved  them  to  be  a  part  ofi 
war-party,  the  frame  of  whose  carl; 
had  been  observed  at  the  mouth  of  t: 
Platte  river,  which  had  been  defeaii 
and  had  "devoted  their  clothes  to  me- 
cine."  This  meant  that  they  had  c  C 
off  their  garments  and  ornaments  al 
had  vowed  to  recover  their  honor  3 
warriors  by  some  act  of  blood.  On  lea  - 
ing  of  the  sanguinary  intentions  of  '2 
prisoners,  the  members  of  the  expedit  i 
were  for  shooting  them  on  the  spot,  It 
Mr.  Hunt,  with  his  usual  humanity  a;l 
(Continued  on  Page  127) 
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BY  NELLIE  VAN  DER  GRIFT  SANCHEZ 


HAVE  no  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  other  States  of 
the  Union ;  but  I  will  risk  the  state- 
tnent  that  there  are  few  among  them 
which  offer  such  a  rich  field  for  poetic 
romantic  writing  as  California.  We 
have  here  still  another  advantage,  that 
is,  in  the  great  wealth  of  documentary 
sources  to  draw  upon.  For  this  we  ought, 
in  spirit  at  least,  to  raise  a  tall  monu- 
ment to  the  man  who  collected  this  un- 
exampled mass  of  original  records: 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

In  my  opinion  the  very  earliest  period, 
the  era  of  discovery  and  settlement  by 
Spain,  offers  more  material  for  poetry, 
of  the  serious,  epic  type,  than  for  fiction. 
The  best  field  for  fiction  purposes,  with- 
out any  doubt,  is  in  the  Mexican  period. 
Conditions  had  become  more  settled  by 
then,  and  the  people,  with  the  valuable 
aid  of  the  Indians,  had  evolved  a  society 
of  their  own,  different  from  any  other. 
The  reason  for  this  was  the  geograph- 
ical isolation  of  California,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  from 
Mexico,  by  barriers  of  sea,  and  desert 
and  mountain,  at  a  time  when  communi- 
cation was  slow  and  difficult.  The  people 
had  perforce  to  work  out  their  own  man- 
ners and  customs  and  way  of  living  in 
accordance  with  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding them.  And  they  did  a  good  job 
of  it,  for  they  dwelt  here  in  their  earthly 
paradise,  far  from  the  madding  world, 
the  happiest  people  that  ever  lived. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  poet  sings,  that  "in 
the  spring  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love,"  then  in  this 
land  of  eternal  spring  the  young  men 
could  hardly  have  had  time  to  think  of 
anything  else.  Perhaps  the  most  romantic 
time  of  all  was  the  two  or  three  decades 
just  preceding  the  discovery  of  gold  and 
the  American  occupation.  This  was  when 
foreigners  first  began  to  come  in,  mainly 
by  sea,  in  considerable  numbers.  Many 
of  them  straightway  fell  in  love  with 
California,  especially  with  her  daughters, 
and  decided  to  cast  in  their  lot  here  for- 
ever. It  was  then  that  the  international 
marriages  took  place  which  resulted  in 
the  large  infusion  of  the  blood  of  the 
Dons  in  our  present  population,  which 
differentiates  the  people  of  California, 
and  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  call 
this  period  the  Peaceful  Invasion,  be- 
cause, had  it  not  been  for  ill-judged  in- 
terferences, it  would  probably  have  re- 
sulted in  the  entrance  of  California  into 
the  Union  without  the  firing  of  a  shot. 
Dan  Cupid  was  a  better  general  than 
Fremont. 


This  was  the  time  of  the  grand  wed- 
ding of  Alfred  Robinson,  so  graphically 
described  by  Richard  Henry  Dana,  in 
his  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  to 
Senorita  de  la  Guerra  of  Santa  Barbara. 
It  was  also  the  time  of  the  famous  Fitch- 


Literary  ^Musings 

BY  MEDDIE  MAZE  LEBOLD 

I  THANK  God  that  books  have  talked 
to  me.  I  wander  under  trees  with 
books  in  my  hand,  and  find  literary  com- 
position and  growing  things  quite  similar. 

Give  me  an  apple  tree  in  bloom  with 
petals  floating  down  where  I  can  read, 
"A  Certain  Rich  Man,"  a  favorite  of  my 
younger  days.  I  see  a  large  red-rock 
house  ,and  William  Allen  White  play- 
ing on  the  lawn  with  little  Bill.  One 
summer  when  he  had  overworked  they 
would  not  let  him  write  his  books,  and 
he  spent  long  hours  in  the  yard.  Again 
the  yellow  flags  of  quarantine  are  wav- 
ing from  the  corners  of  our  fence  while 
my  trembling  lips  turn  to  a  smile.  This 
Maker  of  Books  drives  up  in  an  open- 
topped  buggy  and  bends  his  broad  shoul- 
ders over  a  pad  on  his  knee  as  he  writes 
me  up  for  the  Gazette.  Now  as  I  write 
of  him  I  dream  more  than  I  write.  Re- 
cent letters  prove  that  he  is  still  fond 
of  those  lilac-apple-blossom  days. 

The  largest  elm  in  a  state  that  has 
housed  the  family  parties,  funerals  and 
weddings  under  its  sheltering  arms.  An 
old  stairway  leads  to  a  little  house  built 
up  in  the  tree.  When  the  yellow  leaves 
are  fluttering  down  and  the  migrating 
blackbirds  light  in  its  branches,  it  is  in- 
deed king  of  all  trees  in  a  state.  I  take 
my  Bible  and  my  Emerson  to  this  fa- 
miliar retreat  at  Elmheim. 

Winter  days  have  come;  the  snow  is 
deep ;  large  icicles  hang  from  the  eaves. 
Build  a  roaring  fire  in  the  grate  and 
heap  on  more  logs.  Ibsen  or  Tolstoi  fill 
the  hours.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  my 
Chinese  boy,  a  famous  finger-tip  artist, 
sits  with  me  by  the  fire  and  translates 
from  rare  old  books  of  philosophy,  poetry 
and  art,  or  tells  ancient  stories  while  we 
drink  jasmine  bud  tea  served  with 
candied  ginger  and  rice  cakes.  When  the 
winter  days  of  life  shall  come  and  I  can 
no  longer  go  forth  to  read  in  favorite 
nooks,  I  will  still  have  a  book.  I  thank 
God  that  books  have  talked  with  me. 


Carrillo  elopement,  which  has  all  the 
trimmings:  The  midnight  flight,  after 
climbing  out  of  the  window  of  the 
parents'  house:  the  swift  horse  and  the 
willing  accomplice;  the  impatient  lover, 
waiting  at  the  beach  with  a  boat.  The 
sequel:  When  they  return,  Fitch  is  ar- 
rested by  his  powerful  rival  and  tried 
on  the  charge  of  having  forcibly  carried 
off  a  daughter  of  the  country. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  movie  people 
have  not  seized  on  it  long  ago,  for  the 
plot  is  already  made,  and  the  surround- 
ings are  most  picturesque.  Think  what 
an  operetta  it  would  make,  enlivened  as 
it  could  be  all  the  way  through  with  the 
gay  costumes,  the  folk  dances  and  songs, 
the  fiestas  and  all  the  rest!  Why  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  for  subjects  for 
operettas  such  as  the  Desert  Song,  when 
we  have  better  right  here  ?  There  is  first- 
class  material  for  opera  bouffe,  too,  in 
the  politics  of  the  time — kaleidoscopic 
politics,  when  revolution  followed  revo- 
lution and  rebellion  trod  on  the  heels  of 
rebellion. 

The  people  had  decided  they  were 
ready  for  home  rule  and  tired  of  Mexi- 
can governors.  They  adopted  the  quick 
and  efficient  plan  of  throwing  out  every 
one  that  was  sent  up.  One  after  the  other 
they  were  made  to  walk  the  gang-plank 
at  Monterey  and  take  the  back  track  to 
Mexico.  All  of  this  was  accomplished 
and  their  point  finally  won  by  means  of 
bloodless  revolutions — pen-and-ink  bat- 
tles, the  exchange  of  manifestos  in  place 
of  cannon  shots — all  of  which  goes  to 
prove  that  those  people  were  ahead  of 
their  time.  They  did  not  believe  in  kill- 
ing people  if  their  point  could  be  won 
without  it. 

The  leader  of  most  of  these  revolu- 
tions was  the  young,  brilliant,  and  fas- 
cinating Juan  Bautista  Alvarado,  polit- 
ical spellbinder,  silver-tongued  orator, 
pied  piper  of  California,  who,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  could  lead  people 
in  his  train.  He  could  make  them  believe 
that  black  was  white.  There  were  many 
amusing  incidents  in  this,  highly  suitable 
for  opera  bouffe.  All  that  is  lacking  is  a 
musician  qualified  to  write  the  musical 
score  and  some  one  to  prepare  the  lib- 
retto— and  there  you  have  it! 

If  one  is  thinking  of  entering  this 
field  of  writing  he  should  read  every- 
thing that  he  can  get  on  the  subject — 
not  only  to  absorb  the  facts,  but  to  sat- 
urate himself  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
time,  and,  above  all,  to  acquire  sympathy 
with  the  people,  without  which  he  can- 
not do  a  good  job. 


The  Old  Missions  (if  California 

belong  to  those  Landmarks  of  Civilization 

which  should  be  preserved 
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The  Poppy  in  California's  Hair 


..TT  [••  I  COULD  start  in  all  over  again, 
I  should  choose  for  my  earthly 

_L  abiding  place  some  spot  within  a 
hundred-mile  radius  of  San  Francisco. 
She  is  the  poppy  in  California's  hair." 
So  said  Irwin  Cobb — to  which  the  Ne- 
\adati  murmurs  a  devout  "Amen." 

To  the  Ncvadan,  San  Francisco  will 
il\va\s  be  '  The  City."  He  loves  it,  first 
ill,  for  its  historical  association  with 
his  own  State.  He  loves  it  for  the  charm 
of  its  distinctively  Latin  atmosphere;  for 
its  streets  tumbling  up  and  down  the 
P  hillsides;  for  its  Chinatown  and  its 
North  Heach  where  one  hears  scarcely 
a  word  of  English.  He,  as  a  child  of  the 
desert,  delights  in  its  equable  climate 
and  in  the  green  loveliness  of  its  Golden 
(late  Park  and  forested  Presidio. 

The  very  name  "San  Francisco"  con- 
jures from  the  past  memories  of  the  dark 
s  of  the  war  between  the  States,  when 
Nevada's  mines  poured  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Nation  the  millions  which  estab- 
lished the  Nation's  credit. 

It  was  a  Forty-niner  from  the  sand- 
lots  of  San  Francisco  who  discovered  the 
great  Comstock  Lode  and  started  the 
rush  for  Washoe,  as  the  Nevada  silver 
lands  were  first  called.  John  Mackey, 
Fair,  Sharon,  Flood,  O'Brien  and 
Adolph  Sutro  were  first  residents  of  San 
Francises,  and  then  moved  over  the  crest 
of  the  Sierras  to  make  their  millions  in 
the  great  bonanza  of  Virginia  City.  They 
returned  in  later  years  to  live  in  the  City 
by  the  Golden  Gate.  Their  palace  arose 
on  Nob  Hill,  and  their  money  was  in- 


BY  HARRIKT  COLYER  LOUDERBACK 

vested  in  enterprises  which  helped  make 
San  Francisco  the  largest  city  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  the  financial  capital  of 
the  West.  The  Fairmont  and  Palace 
Hotels,  the  Russ  Building,  the  Wells 
Fargo  and  Nevada  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
California,  Sutro  Baths,  Sutro  Park  and 
Sutro  Forest  all  are  evidence  of  the  part 
Nevada  played  in  the  history  of  San 
Francisco.  The  name  "Roos  Brothers," 
familiar  to  every  Californian,  may  still 
be  seen  on  a  crumbling  old  brick  build- 
ing in  Virginia  City.  Truly,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  Nevada's  own. 

The  story  of  Mark  Twain  is  another 
link  in  the  spiritual  chain  which  binds 
Nevada  to  San  Francisco.  When  Mr. 
Goodwin,  editor  of  the  Virginia  City 
Territorial  Enterprise,  grew  tired  of 
putting  up  with  Mark  Twain's  shiftless- 
ness,  or  when  Twain  himself  grew  weary 
of  working,  the  great  writer  came  to  San 
Francisco.  He  intended  to  take  ship  for 
the  East,  where  he  hoped  to  sell  a  silver 
mine,  perfectly  good  as  far  as  Twain 
knew,  but  in  reality  a  "wild  cat.'  How- 
ever, he  tarried  awhile  in  San  Francisco, 
ate  at  the  best  restaurants,  frequented 
the  exclusive  dances  and  diligently  at- 
tended the  Opera.  Then  simultaneously, 
the  mine  and  Mark  Twain's  pocketbook 
gave  out,  and  the  future  author  of 
America's  greatest  book  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  an  outcast,  slinking  around  the 
back  streets  to  avoid  friends  of  happier 
times.  There  came  a  day  when  all  that 
stood  between  him  and  starvation  was  a 
thin  dime.  While  he  stood  debating 
whether  to  buy  with  it  a  plate  of  beans 


or  two  slices  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee, an  old  friend  came  up  to  him.  This 
friend  offered  to  hire  a  hall  and  pay  the 
cost  of  printing  tickets  if  Mark  Twain 
would  lecture  on  his  experiences  in  the 
silver  lands  of  Nevada.  Thus  Mark 
Twain  was  "made"  in  San  Francisco. 

Other  American  cities  are  more  or 
less  alike  in  appearance,  but  San  Fran- 
cisco is  like  none  of  them.  Its  people  are 
pleasure-loving  and  light-hearted.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean 
and  the  bay,  its  physical  setting  on  high 
hills  reminds  the  traveler  of  the  cities  of 
Greece.  The  late  Mr.  Bryce,  for  many 
years  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  said  that  when  he  looked  up  to 
those  hills  about  him  he  almost  expected 
to  see  the  ruined  columns  of  an  ancient 
Greek  temple.  The  city  has  a  decidedly 
Continental  atmosphere,  an  impression 
heightened  by  the  open  air  flower  mar- 
kets in  the  down  town  section,  and  the 
Sunday  morning  bells  of  the  numerous 
churches,  calling  the  faithful  to  their 
early  devotions. 

By  day,  San  Francisco  is  a  city  of 
countless  attractions.  By  night,  when  its 
millions  of  lights  wink  out  their  friendly 
message  to  the  approaching  visitor,  it 
becomes  a  City  of  Magic.  And  when  the 
fog  drifts  in  from  the  Golden  Gate  and 
creeps  down  the  dark  green  hills  of  the 
West,  veiling  for  a  moment,  then  re- 
vealing the  towering  buildings  of  the 
downtown  section,  truly,  San  Francisco 
seems  a  dream  city  out  of  Fairyland.  A 
flower  enchanted  is  this  "Poppy  in  Cali- 
fornia's Hair." 


Meeting  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Chapter  No.3 ,  League  Western  Writers 


SIXTY-TWO  enthusiastic  members  and 
friends  gathered  at  Bigin's  La  Casa 
Restaurant  March  18  for  the  second 
meeting  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Chapter 
No.  3,  League  of  Western  Writers. 
After  the  table  d'hote  meal,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Mr.  John  H.  Hamlin.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  held  in  Sorosis 
Club  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  Grace 
T.  Hadley. 

Mr.  Hamlin  then  called  upon  various 
members  of  the  Chapter  for  short  talks 
based  on:  "How  I  Got  My  Idea  for  a 
Story."  Miss  Ethel  Cotton,  President 
of  the  League  at  large,  outlined  the 
method  by  which  she  obtained  her  idea 
for  her  story  "Cross  Currents." 

Mr.  Harry  Noyes  Pratt  stated  that 
California  cemeteries  are  quite  a  prolific 
source  of  material.  He  illustrated  this 


point  by  a  little  story  of  how  he  had 
stumbled  on  the  grave  of  Charles  Cora, 
murderer  of  Marshall  Richardson,  who 
was  given  over  to  the  Vigilantes,  days 
of  1856. 

Mr.  Hamlin  then  related  how  he  got 
the  idea  for  his  story,  "The  Alchemy  of 
Jane  Ellen." 

Alma  Jacobs  told  how  she  obtained 
material  for  her  story  of  the  hard-boiled 
taxi-driver  illustrated  by  "One  Man's 
Luck." 

Grace  Jones  Morgan  spoke  divert- 
ingly  of  her  South  Sea  stories  and  told 
how  she  got  the  idea  for  her  bear  stories 
from  a  lad  who  stayed  in  her  home 
awhile  and  told  entertaining  stories  of 
a  mascot  bear  on  board  a  ship.  This  set 
in  motion  a  whole  series  of  bear  stories 
that  were  bought  by  a  boys'  magazine. 

Miss  Agnes   Crawford  was  a  visitor 


from  Hollywood  who  had  just  returned 
from  Suva  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  she 
mentioned  these  islands  as  a  picturesque 
background  for  South  Sea  stories. 

These  islands  lie  just  beyond  Samoa, 
which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
charming  article  about  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stev- 
enson by  Nellie  Van  de  Grift  Sanchez,  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Western  Writ- 
ers. Mrs.  Sanchez  pictures  Mrs.  Steven- 
son making  perfume  from  moso-oi  flow- 
ers while  a  procession  of  pretty  Samoan 
girls  came  with  huge  baskets  of  flowers, 
scattering  them  in  piles  about  her. 

Mrs.  Helena  M.  Redewill,  President 
of  the  League  of  American  Penwomen, 
spoke  of  the  elusive  quality  of  a  story 
idea,  how  an  idea  often  becomes  so  inter- 
esting it  literally  runs  away  with  the 
writer ! 

(Continued  on  Page  123) 
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The  Semi-Centennial 

(Continued  from  Page  104) 


sity  of  Southern  California,  located  in 
the  heart  of  metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
has  come  of  age.  There  will  be  a  record 
home-gathering  of  thousands  of  alumni 
and  former  students,  faculty  members 
and  friends,  a  Jubilee  banquet,  the  dedi- 


Graduate  School ;  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration;  School  of 
Merchandising;  School  of  Education; 
Los  Angeles  University  of  International 
Relations  (affiliated)  ;  University  Col- 
lege; School  of  Architecture;  College  of 


Class  of  '89 


cation  of  a  series  of  research  studies  by 
professors  and  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  honored  guests  from  many 
lands.  Altogether  the  program  of  events 
will  make  it  the  most  significant  and 
outstanding  academic  celebration  under- 
taken in  Southern  California. 

The   Integrated   University   Today 

The  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  in  the 
words  of  Dean  West  of  Princeton,  "are 
and  must  be  the  central  and  regulative 
part  of  every  true  university."  Profes- 
sional schools  are  established  to  prepare 
students  for  the  respective  lines  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  work.  As  in  the 
case  of  most  universities,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia was  first  established  as  a  college 
of  liberal  arts,  and  for  years  college  and 
university  were  essentially  synonymous. 

While  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
(now  known  as  the  College  of  Letters, 
Arts  and  Sciences)  has  been  maintained 
as  the  core  of  the  University,  the  or- 
ganization and  expansion  of  professional 
and  special  schools  and  colleges  has  been 
so  remarkable  as  to  be  sensational.  Note 
the  imposing  array,  gleaned  from  a  re- 
cent bulletin:  College  of  Letters,  Arts, 
and  Sciences;  School  of  Social  Welfare; 
School  of  Philosophy ;  College  of  Music ; 
School  of  Religion;  School  of  Speech; 
School  of  Law;  College  of  Dentisttry 
(affiliated);  College  of  Pharmacy;  the 


Engineering;  School  of  Medicine; 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration; Summer  session. 

The  College  of  Medicine  is  regarded 
as  first  of  the  professional  units,  dating 
from  1885.  The  history  of  the  medical 
group  has  been  far  from  continuous.  The 
College  of  Medicine  was  in  fact  only 
nominally  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California:  by  a  peculiar 
set  of  circumstances  it  became,  in  1909, 
the  Los  Angeles  department  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
California.  By  prompt  action,  however, 
the  local  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 


geons was  made  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  with  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Bryson  as  Dean.  In  1920, 
because  of  post-war  conditions  and  finan- 
cial limitations,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
suspend  its  activities.  For  eight  years  the 
University  was  without  a  medical  de- 
partment. With  assurances  that  the  pro- 
fession would  support  the  institution  on 
a  Class  "A"  basis,  the  University  Trus- 
tees in  1928  again  resolved  to  provide 
medical  training  in  Southern  California. 
Dr.  William  D.  Cutter  of  New  York 
was  made  Dean  of  the  re-established 
School  of  Medicine,  which  is  now  oper- 
ating under  a  faculty  of  25  specialists. 

The  College  of  Dentistry,  one  of  the 
largest  in  America,  was  at  first  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Medical  College,  dating  its 
beginnings  back  to  1897.  Dr.  Lewis  E. 
Ford  became  Dean  in  1905.  Without 
doubt  it  is  in  large  measure  due  to  his 
untiring  energy  and  unselfish  devotion, 
coupled  with  wise  administration,  that 
the  College  of  Dentistry  must  attribute 
its  remarkable  growh  and  advancing 
standards  and  that  Los  Angeles  has  be- 
come known  as  a  conspicuous  center  of 
dental  learning. 

The  School  of  Religion  might  have  been 
mentioned  first, — but  then  the  founda- 
tion of  the  University  was  itself  religious. ' 
Maclay  College  of  Theology  was  made 
possible  by  Senator  Charles  Maclay's 
munificent  gift  in  1885.  After  varied  ex- 
periences the  College  was  temporarily 
closed  as  a  result  of  financial  difficulties 
during  the  hard  times  of  1893,  and  again 
in  1899.  In  the  fall  of  1907,  however, 
Maclay  College  was  once  more  re- 
opened and  Dr.  Ezra  A.  Healy— now 
universally  beloved  as  the  "Grand  Old 
Man  of  the  Campus" — accepted  the 
deanship.  When  he  retired  in  1921  Dr. 
John  F.  Fisher  became  Dean.  "The  ap- 
peal to  religion  for  guidance  in  its  field," 
says  the  Dean, ''has  never  been  so  urgent 
as  at  the  present  time.  It  is  challenged  to 
lighten  the  pathway  of  truth  to  ultimate 
reality  beyond  the  out-reach  of  all  other 
departments  of  academic  research." 
(Continued  on  Page  121) 
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Qolden  Crucibl 


By  BLAKE  ROSS 

(Continued  from  March  Issue) 


Because  so  much  has  been  said  about  the 
Treat  numbers  coming  to  the  State  in  the  rush 
;>f  '49  the  impression  prevails  that  within  a  few 
/ears  California  became  densely  populated. 
Mothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  In  the 
/ear  following  1849,  all  the  miners  in  the  State 
:ould  have  been  seated  in  the  Stanford  Stadium 
or  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  of  today.  The 
entire  population  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay 
district  could  have  stood  on  the  playing  field, 
and  around  its  borders  there  would  have  been 
imple  room  for  the  few  thousand  old  inhabitants 
scattered  in  the  four  hundred  miles  of  territory 
along  the  southern  coast.  No  human  being 
except  the  Indian  aborigine  would  have  been 
left  elsewhere  in  the  state's  156,000  square 
miles. 

The  economic  life  of  California  rode  high — • 
if  somewhat  precariously — on  the  flood  of  gold 
from  the  mines.  Most  of  this  golden  stream 
found  its  way  down  the  Sierran  ravines  to  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  down 
them  to  San  Francisco.  There  it  was  exchanged 
for  supplies  to  be  taken  back  over  the  same 
route  to  the  mines — except  when  the  miners 
themselves  brought  their  dust  to  town.  In  the 
latter  event,  their  returns  were  less  tangible, 
though  the  economics  of  gambling,  wine  and 
women  operate  just  as  effectively  as  the  more 
ordinary  forms  of  exchange. 

Besides  this  swelling  current  of  liquid  wealth 
the  city  was  enriched  by  another  economic 
stream.  As  noted  by  Cleland,  "every  shipload 
and  overland  party  of  immigrants  brought  a 
new  demand  for  food,  lodging,  drink  and  min- 
ing equipment  to  the  San  Francisco  merchants." 

San  Francisco  was  the  nerve  center  and  eco- 
nomic heart  of  the  new  life.  Sensitive  to  the 
golden  impulse  from  the  mines,  it  translated 
this  stimulus  into  commercial  action,  and  im- 
ported all  sorts  of  goods,  which  were  then  sent 


out  to  the  mining  towns.  The  new  city  of  Sacra- 
mento was  perhaps  the  most  important  inland 
distributing  point  for  this  trade,  though  the 
merchants  of  Stockton  on  the  San  Joaquin  river 
obtained  their  share  of  the  trade  that  filtered  in 
both  directions  through  their  city.  From  these 
secondary  centers  of  trade  the  supplies  went 
north,  south,  and  east  to  the  mining  towns, 
which  supplied  the  local  wants  of  the  "dig- 
gings." 

Old  California,  somnolent  along  the  southern 
coast,  felt  the  stimulus  of  this  new  energy  and 
made  feeble  efforts  to  respond.  Nevertheless  it 
profited  but  indirectly  and  relatively  little  from 
the  State's  new  wealth.  A  few  immigrants  in- 
creased the  trade  of  local  merchants  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  this  scanty  growth  of  population  was 
not  comparable  to  the  vast  influx  into  central 
California,  just  as  the  meager  profits  of  the 
South's  only  important  industry — cattle  raising 
— was  not  to  be  spoken  of  wherever  the  magic 
sound  of  "gold"  could  be  heard.  A  full  genera- 
tion would  pass  before  southern  California 
would  begin  to  come  into  its  own.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  also  a  want  of  economic 
coordination  in  the  State.  San  Francisco,  the 
southern  California  cities,  and  those  of  the  cen- 
tral valley  and  the  mines  provided  nuclei  of 
economic  activity  throughout  the  State.  Yet 
economic  coordination  was  delayed  for  many 
years,  for  several  reasons.  First,  and  important, 
was  the  lack  of  proper  methods  of  communica- 
tion. No  roads  connected  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  avenues  of  traffic  provided  naturally  by  the 
two  great  rivers  flowing  into  San  Francisco  Bay, 
the  northern  section  would  also  have  been  with- 
out adequate  lines  of  communication.  At  this 
time,  saddle  or  pack  horses  were  the  only  means 
of  land  transportation.  On  the  rivers,  craft  of  all 
descriptions  were  pressed  into  service  to  carry 
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passengers  and  goods  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
interior,  while  outside  the  surf  line  along  the 
ocean  shore  two  or  three  small  steamboats 
paddled  up  and  down  the  coast  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  undeveloped  ports  of  the 
south.  Several  years  were  to  elapse  before  the 
pressure  of  social  and  economic  necessity 
brought  roads  and  stagelines,  the  telegraph  and 
last  of  all  the  railroad. 

Another  reason  for  the  delay  in  economic 
development  was  still  more  important,  and  fund- 
amental. It  was,  simply,  that  California  had  to 
import  every  single  item  of  the  most  common 
needs  of  life.  California  had  nothing  but  gold. 
Yet  gold  cannot  be  eaten  or  worn,  and  it  cannot 
shelter.  Flour  had  to  be  imported  from  Chile, 
sugar  and  potatoes  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
rice  and  tea  from  China.  Even  lumber  at  first 
was  imported.  California  produced  nothing.  It 
did  not  even  produce  gold.  It  found  it.  There 
was  nothing  economically  creative  in  the  State 
in  1850. 

Several  factors  besides  the  two  already  noted 
were  responsible  for  this  lack  of  creative  effort. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  factor  of  time.  It 
is  obvious  that  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  little  more  could  have  been  ac- 
complished than  was  actually  done  in  the  first 
years  following  the  gold  rush.  Then  there  was 
the  almost  universal  obsession  with  the  idea  of 
gold.  Gold  offered  immediate  and  tangible  gain. 
Gold  was  the  object  of  all  desire.  Gold  was  God. 
Why  gain  it  indirectly  through  other  pursuits 
when  one  might  dig  it  for  himself,  or  at  the 
furthest,  take  it  directly  from  the  miner?  When 
one  adds  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
newcomers  came  to  California  with  the  express 
intention  only  of  getting  gold  to  take  back  with 
them  to  their  respective  homes  in  the  East,  and 
not  with  the  idea  of  making  new  homes  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  not  surprising  that  at  first  so  little 
was  done  to  develop  the  other  natural  resources 
of  the  State.* 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  prevalence  of  this 
attitude,  there  was  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  American  immigrants  who  preferred  land  to 
gold.  Many  of  them  took  to  the  mines  solely 
with  the  idea  of  digging  enough  gold  to  buy 

*Of  course  the  lack  of  labor  and  the  smallness  of  the  population  as  a  whole 
was  fundamental   to  the  general   problem   of   State  development. 


or  develop  land,  either  within  the  State,  or 
"back  East,"  where  the  family  homestead  lay 
under  the  shadow  of  first,  second,  or  third 
mortgages.  A  troublesome  number,  however, 
had  already  settled  on  land  in  California.  The 
problems  and  confusion  arising  from  the  activi- 
ties of  these  squatters  were  serious  obstacles  to 
the  development  of  the  whole  State. 
*  *  * 

The  American  settlers  wanted  land.  Much  of ; 
the  land  they  wanted,  and  actually  "squatted" 
on,  was  owned  or  claimed  under  original  grants  i 
of  the  Mexican  government.  Out  of  this  situa-  i 
tion  grew  the  conflict  between  settler  and 
grantee.  "The  land  question  in  California,"  says 
Joseph  Ellison,  "was  of  a  three-fold  character: 
the  adjudication  upon  the  validity  of  land  titles 
claimed  under  the  Mexican  government;  the 
disposition  of  the  public  domain;  the  control 
and  disposition  of  the  gold  fields."  The  second 
and  third  of  these  problems  were  worked  out  in 
the  course  of  time,  but  the  first  was  an  imme- 
diate problem,  and  a  serious  one.  Stated  briefly, 
the  trouble  had  its  origin  in  the  conflicting  Mex- 
ican and  American  attitudes  toward  land,  with 
respect  to  its  value  and  use.  In  Mexican  days 
land  was  virtually  worthless.  It  was  used  only 
for  grazing  the  herds  of  cattle  that  provided  the 
sole  California  industry.  Since  there  were  rela- 
tively few  inhabitants  there  was  no  need  to 
restrict  the  size  or  the  number  of  the  grants. 
After  the  missions  were  secularized  in  1834 
almost  any  reputable  citizen  could  obtain  land 
by  grant  from  the  government.  As  a  conse- 
quence, when  the  Province  passed  into  Ameri- 
can control  in  1846,  much,  but  by  no  means  all,, 
of  the  desirable  land  in  the  coast  districts  was 
claimed  under  titles  granted  by  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  governments. 

The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
a  quite  different  conception  of  the  land.  So,  to 
quote  Ellison  again,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
trouble  arose  "with  the  influx  of  land-hungry 
settlers  from  the  western  states.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  small  holdings  with  fiixed  bound- 
aries, and  to  them  squatting  upon  uncultivated 
land  was  a  perfectly  respectable  American 
practice  in  settling  a  new  territory.  These  Amer- 
icans came  to  California  with  the  belief  that. 
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xcept  for  a  few  settlements  confined  to  the 
oast,  all  the  land  in  the  territory  was  public 
loinain,  and  that,  as  in  the  other  territories 
vhich  had  been  opened  to  settlement,  they 
'night  preempt  a  tract  of  land  by  squatter's 
ights.  Hence  great  was  their  disappointment 
vhen  they  found  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best 
ands  lying  uncultivated  and  claimed  by  a  small 
mmber  of  landowners  under  some  inchoate 
oose  grant  of  the  benighted  Mexican  govern- 
nent." 

During  the  Mexican  regime,  one  person 
ould  be  granted  a  very  large  tract,  often  one  as 
arge  as  eleven  leagues.  By  any  standard  this 
vas  a  princely  acreage,  amounting  to  more 
han  seventy-five  square  miles.  One  of  the  most 
"amous  was  the  Peralta  grant,  which  covered 
he  sites  of  Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  Alameda. 
Sutler's  domain  along  the  Sacramento  was  also 
i  most  valuable  and  important  grant.  Other 
grants  covered  areas  in  the  valleys  north  and 
south  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  in  the  valleys 
md  along  the  shore  from  Santa  Cruz  to  San 
Diego. 

According  to  the  law  of  nations  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the 
title  to  all  property  thus  legally  acquired  was  to 
remain  valid  under  American  rule.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  integrity  of  this  principle.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  difficult  to  apply 
it  in  all  cases.  The  boundaries  of  many  grants 
had  been  vaguely  denned,  and  it  often  was  im- 
possible to  describe  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  validity  of  title.  The  Californians  them- 
selves in  many  instances  did  not  know  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  their  property.  "Consequently," 
as  Ellison  notes,  "there  was  a  large  number  of 
land  claims  varying  from  one  to  eleven  leagues 
square,  that  were  indefinite  with  respect  to 
boundaries."  Vague  boundaries  and  other  irreg- 
ularities thus  threatened  in  many  instances  to 
unsettle  titles.  Fraudulent  claims  and  forged 
grants  soon  made  their  appearance,  to  increase 
the  general  confusion  and  bitterness. 

The  reality  and  the  seriousness  of  the  land 
problem  cannot  be  doubted.  One  of  the  first 
pieces  of  national  legislation  affecting  Califor- 
nia, the  Land  Act  of  1851,  grew  out  of  it.  As 
the  Act  affected  California  it  provided  for  a 


board  of  three  commissioners  to  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  all  claims  to  land  granted  by  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  government.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  effect  of  the  land  problem  and  the  act 
of  1851  on  the  course  of  State  life  can  be 
anticipated  in  the  following  words  of  Eldredge: 
"By  questioning  the  title  the  law  made  the  land 
hard  to  sell  and  the  owner  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  taxes,  support,  and  defense  (of  title) 
was  obliged  to  part  with  a  good  portion  at  a 
fraction  of  its  value  .  .  .  thus  vast  tracts  fell  into 
the  hands  of  lawyers  and  speculating  land 
sharpers."  The  result  was  a  concentration  in  a 
few  hands  of  "a  great  part  of  the  agricultural 
lands,"  and  this  of  course  "worked  great  detri- 
ment to  the  development  of  the  state." 
#  *  * 

It  was  inevitable  that  grave  problems  of  social 
and  moral  order  should  grow  out  of  all  these 
uncertainties  in  early  Californian  life.  The  social 
order  of  the  State  was  quite  unorganized.  In  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  fortune  hunters  there 
was  scarcely  one  with  any  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility. Individualism,  reckless  and  selfish,  dom- 
inated the  social  scene.  Each  one  was  seeking 
his  own  fortune.  He  had  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  worry  over  his  neigbor's  troubles.  He 
had  no  concern  for  posterity,  his  own  or  any 
other's.  The  present,  golden  and  immediate,  was 
all  he  thought  of  and  all  he  desired.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  a  certain  unanimity  of  action  among 
the  mass  that  might  mislead  a  casual  observer 
into  the  belief  that  from  the  first  men  worked 
together.  But  there  was  no  true  social  order 
among  them.  They  were  actuated  by  the  same 
motive  that  leads  flies  to  cluster  upon  a  trickle 
of  molasses.  They  had  the  singleness  of  purpose 
characteristic  of  those  insects,  and  no  more 
social  coherence.  They  lacked,  in  Josiah  Royce's 
telling  phrase,  "a  sense  of  mutual  destinies." 

Only  the  early  settlers  and  a  few  business  men 
(and  of  course  the  native  Californians,  who  for 
the  moment  did  not  count)  had  any  genuine 
interest  in  the  future  of  the  State.  And  they  for 
the  moment  were  submerged  in  the  tumultuous 
life  centering  upon  the  idea  of  gold  and  individ- 
ual fortune.  So  it  is  not  strange  that  violence 
and  crime  made  their  appearance  as  social  man- 
ifestations of  the  universal  want  of  order  in  the 
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incompetent.  Police  officials  became  lax  in 
enforcing  the  law.  Not  infrequently  they  were 
known  or  suspected  to  be  in  connivance  with 

criminals. 

Out  of  such  conditions  grew  the  early  vigi- 
lance committees,  organized  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  The  best  known  are  the  committees 
of  1851  and  1856  in  San  Francisco.  The  cor- 
rupt and  inefficient  practices  of  officials  charged 
with  preserving  law  and  order  aroused  public 
indignation  to  such  an  extent  in  1851  that  the 
people  became  convinced  of  the  need  of  organ- 
izing in  self-protection  against  the  forces  of  dis- 
order. A  popular  organization  was  soon  formed 
with  a  constitution  which,  as  summarized  by 
Hittell,  declared  that  it  was  their  purpose  "to 
sustain  the  laws  when  faithfully  and  properly 
administered;  but  they  were  determined  in  any 
and  all  events  that  no  thief,  burglar,  incendiary 
or  assassin  should  any  longer  escape  punishment 
either  by  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  the  insecurity 
of  the  prisons,  the  carelessness  or  corruption  of 
the  police  or  the  laxity  of  those  who  pretended 
to  administer  justice  .  .  .  they  agreed  that  the 
name  and  style  of  the  association  should  be  the 
'Committee  of  Vigilance'  and  its  object  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citi- 
zens and  resident  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco." 

The  Committee  soon  had  opportunity  to 
function.  An  Australian  criminal  stole  a  small 
iron  safe.  He  was  pursued,  captured,  brought 
before  the  Committee,  given  a  fair  and  orderly 
trial,  convicted,  sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged 
— all  within  five  hours.  In  the  course  of  their 
activity,  the  Committee  of  '51  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hang  three  more  criminals,  and  to  warn 
or  banish  several  score  of  undesirables.  All 
authorities  agree  that  the  actions  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  of  its  successor  five  years  later,  were 
characterized  by  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  an 
honest  desire  for  the  furtherance  of  law  and 
order.  Their  methods,  though  extra-legal,  were 
effective,  and  appear  to  have  been  justified  by 
the  unusual  circumstances. 

Throughout  the  State  in  the  early  fifties  were 
other  committees  of  vigilance  that  ranged  in 
nature  all  the  way  from  lawless  mobs  that  gath- 
ered on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  to  social  or- 
ganizations that  approached  but  never  equaled 


the  high  character  of  the  San  Francisco  com- 
mittees. The  value  and  the  justification  of  their 
acts  must  remain  open  to  doubt.  Nevertheless, 
drastic  measures  were  often  necessary,  and  since 
violence  seldom  begets  wisdom,  perhaps  one 
should  not  be  too  hasty  in  passing  moral  judg- 
ment on  men  who  resorted  to  lynch  law  at  a 
time  when  governmental  authority  was  a  name 
more  often  than  it  was  a  reality. 

In  addition  to   criminals  there  was  another 
essentially  lawless  group.  These  were  the  squat- 
ters, immigrants  who  took  illegal  possession  of 
land  owned  by  others.  The  usual  sufferers  from 
this   practice   were   the   owners   of   land   under 
Spanish    or    Mexican    grants.    Though    many 
ranchers  in  outlying  districts  were  annoyed  or 
actually  robbed  by  squatters,  it  was  in  the  cities 
that  they  were  the  most  troublesome.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  outbreak  of  squatter  violenc 
occurred  in  Sacramento.  That  city  grew  up  or 
a  portion  of  the  land  granted  to  Sutler  in  1841. 
According  to  Hittell,  "in  the  autumn  of  184< 
there  were  several  thousand  immigrants  settlec 
on  the  vacant  lots  of  the  town,  which  had  beet 
sold  by  Sutter  and  his  grantees  to  other  persons 
and,  asserting  that  Spanish  and  Mexican  grant 
were  frauds  and  that  no  one  man  had  a  right  tc 
monopolize  so  much  land  as  Sutter  claimec 
they  declared  their  intention  to  retain  their  lot 
and  resist  any  and  all  attempts  to  disposses 
them."  The  legal  owners  of  the  land  naturall) 
expressed  their  opposition.  The  ensuing  conflict 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  resulted  in  riot, 
bloodshed,   and  death   for  a  number  of  those 
involved. 

Other  cities  and  towns  had  their  share  of  the 
trouble.  Even  in  southern  California,  says  Cle- 
land,  "Conflicts  between  squatters  and  ranchers 
were  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  whole  communities  of  the  new 
settlers  banded  themselves  together  to  resist 
dispossession."  It  was  years  before  the  decisions 
of  the  land  commission  and  negotiations  be- 
tween the  real  owners  and  the  squatters  deter- 
mined the  final  legal  status  of  all  the  property 
under  dispute.  Meanwhile  the  agricultural  and 
hence  the  whole  economic  development  of  the 
State  was  retarded. 

(Continued  in  'Next  Issue) 
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lolINNY  RGB — By  Mane  Conioay  Oemler. 
The  Century  Company.  227  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

IN  QUEST  of  retirement  and  quiet,  far  away 
from  the  sound  of  un-Greek  sirens,  one 
opens  Johnny  Reb  and  rests  in  the  stillness 
of  the  wide-shaded  South  Carolina  street, 
where  "the  Methuselah  of  all  mules"  leisurely 
pulls  a  street  car.  Johnny  Crutchfield,  young- 
est of  the  boy  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  now  the  old  driver  of  the  car, 
is  a  real  character,  "a  gregarious  man, 
whose  friendly  contacts"  hold  him  in  the 
reader's  memory  and  incidentally  integrate 
the  book,  which  transports  the  reader  and 
holds  him  fast,  throughout  the  story. 

One  of  those  contacts,  Dr.  Stephen  Ambry, 
a  distrusted  newcomer,  repudiated  by  the 
town — that  is  part  of  the  story;  read  it  for 
yourself — and  at  the  nadir  of  despair,  is 
summoned  to  attend  a  little  boy  who  has  had 
his  arm  chewed  partly  off  by  a  razorback 
hog.  Doctor  Ambry  finds  in  the  squalor  and 
suffering  of  "the  mill  people"  a  challenge 
to  his  ability  as  a  physician  and  surgeon. 

"He  had  seen  the  listless  dull  look  in  the 
faces  of  quite  small  children,  and  it  startled 
him  and  aroused  his  curiosity.  What  caused 
it?  Was  Nature  herself  betraying  these  chil- 
dren, preparing  them  for  inevitable  indus- 
trial serfdom?  .  .  .  They  lacked  the  simplest 
sanitary  and  social  conveniences,  and  their 
manner  of  living  exposed  them  to  every  con- 
tagion." 

Dilsy,  the  active  efficient  Cracker  girl  who 
had  never  gone  barefoot  because  she  "couldn't 
bare  the  feel  o'  the  mud  squidgin'  "  in  her 
naked  toes,  fears  that  the  doctor,  whom  she 
idolizes,  must  be  losing  his  mind.  She  con- 
sults his  best  friend. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  a  growed-up  doc- 
torin'  man  could  ast  questions  like  that, 
wantin'  to  know  about  toe  itch  and  sich-like 
triflin',  would  you?"  She  is  horrified  at  his 
microscopic  work,  "which  would  turn  the 
stomach  of  a  buzzard." 

Alone  with  the  doctor,  the  friend,  Paul  de 
Villepointeaux,  looks  at  some  pictures  of  Doc- 
tor Ambry's  patients. 

"Unpleasant-looking  beggars!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Your  mill-hands,  aren't  they?  .  .  . 
I'm  told  you've  been  riding  old  Silverheels 
around  the  country,  poking  your  nose  into 
the  most  ghastly  places.  It's  taken  for  total 
depravity.  Do  have  a  care  for  the  horse's 
morals,  my  dear  fellow!  As  to  those  micro- 
scopic studies,  I  can  only  make  out  some- 
thing that  looks  like  worms." 

"Worms  of  the  dust  .  .  .  Uncinaria  Amer- 
icana." 

"What's  that?" 

"The  scourge  that  makes  our  poor  people 
so  listless  and  shiftless,  that  sucks  their  blood 
and  devours  their  stamina.  It  isn't  malaria. 
It  isn't  laziness.  It's  uncinaria  Americani. 
European  doctors  call  it  uncinaria  duodentale 
....  Hookworm. 

"It  means  that  I've  found  the  enemy   and 


I've  gone  to  war  against  him,"  said  Stephen 
Ambry.  "There  is  no  disease  known  to  man 
that  is  not  preventable  and  curable." 

To  quote  only  so  much  is  distinctly  unfair 
to  the  story  as  fiction,  for  it  is  compelling. 
The  work  of  Ambry  is  so  motivated  as  to 
leave  the  confirmed  novel  reader  unaware 
of  anything  but  the  story  interest.  This  new 
novel  by  the  writer  of  the  much-loved 
"Slippy  McGee"  is  symbolical  of  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  war.  The  title  speaks  of  a  war 
of  the  past,  but  Stephen  Ambry  fights  in  two 
wars,  one  against  his  own  weaker  nature, 
the  other  against  an  almost  unknown  dis- 
ease. The  characters  are  compellingly  drawn, 
and  the  book  will  hold  the  readers  as  some 
much-advertised  "thrillers"  fail  to  do. 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


GRIMHAVEN  —  By    Robert    Joyce    Tasker 
Knops.  245  pp.  $3.50 

PROBABLY  the  best  written  and  most  force- 
ful of  all  books  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  prisons  and  prisoners  comes  from  the  pen 
of  a  youthful  San  Quentin  convict.  Grim- 
haven  is  the  story  of  a  sensitive  and  intelli- 
gent prisoner  and  his  attempt  to  master  the 
art  of  writing  during  his  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. Tasker  in  a  sad  but  beautiful  way 
sets  forth  the  grim  life  of  a  convict,  but  one 
with  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  brains, 
never  once  stooping  to  the  taint  of  propa- 
ganda nor  the  "sob-sister"  style,  so  com- 
monly found  in  books  on  this  subject.  He 
gives  one  a  rather  different  viewpoint  of  a 
convict  than  is  usually  gained  from  such 
books,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  draws  all  his  characters  from  the  more 
intelligent  men  whom  he  knew  in  San  Quen- 
tin. The  feeling  that  he  is  caged  like  a  wild 
beast,  never  free  from  vigilant  eyes,  weighs 
heavily  on  a  young  man  with  the  sensitive 
mind  that  Tasker  undoubtedly  has,  and  this 
fact  may  be  seen  throughout  the  dun  nar- 
rative. Severely  handicapped  as  he  is,  Tasker 
has  through  sheer  persistence  managed  to 
tutor  himself  in  writing,  and  by  hook  or 
crook  secure  much  of  the  best  literature  on 
which  to  nurse  his  thoughts.  Sponsored  by 
such  men  as  Jim  Tully  and  Mencken.  Tasker 
and  his  group  have  developed  a  most 
unusual  literary  set,  devoting  all  available 
time  to  intelligently  constructive  discussion. 
As  he  evidently  plans  to  use  his  time  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  let  us  hope  we  will  again 
hear  from  this  sympathetic  pen;  for  his 
writing  is  too  good  to  be  limited  to  but  one 
book,  an  autobiography. 

JAMES  D.  HART. 


tainly  they  skillfully  provide  that  which  is 
often  lacking  in  detective  fiction,  high  excite- 
ment. However,  the  interest  in  the  book  de- 
pends primarily  on  the  thrilling  escapes 
rather  than  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
narrated.  These  unusual  stories  of  nineteen 
sensational  escapes  illustrate  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  high  the  walls,  nor  how  thick 
the  bars,  men  will  find  a  way  to  escape  from 
any  penitentiary,  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
loathsome.  Smith,  a  noted  criminologist,  has 
displayed  his  carefully  culled  information  in 
a  most  intriguing  manner.  The  theme  which 
joins  these  stories  of  escapes  from  many 
noted  prisons,  is  the  fact  that  men  with 
nothing  to  attract  them  on  the  outside,  and 
realizing  the  risk  that  they  are  running,  will 
neverheless  attempt  an  escape  from  their 
cells,  just  as  a  caged  beast  will  seek  to  re- 
turn to  its  native  haunts,  solely  because  of 
the  animal  love  of  freedom. 

As  Mr.  Bierstadt  suggests,  wardens  will 
probably  take  good  care  that  no  convicts 
secure  this  unusual  book. 

JAMES  D.  HART. 


YOU  CAN  ESCAPE— By  Edward  Henry 
Smith.  Preface  by  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt. 
Macmillan,  364  pp.  $2.50. 

THOUGH   Edward   Hale  Bierstadt  states  in 
his  introduction  to  You  Can  Escape  that 
the  late  Edward   Henry  Smith  never  meant 
these  true  stories  to  be  of  literary  value,  cer- 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN— By  J.  Le-w'u  May; 
Lincoln  MacVeagh.  The  Dial  Press,  New 
York,  1930. 

MR.  MAY,  like  many  others,  has  been  at- 
tracted by  that  romantic  figure,  John 
Cardinal  Newman,  the  chief  points  of  whose 
life  are  well  known.  Born  in  London  in  1801 
he  was  privately  educated,  and  then  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  While  here  he  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  theologian, 
Edward  Pusey,  and  Hurrell  Froude,  the 
brother  of  the  historian,  James  A.  Froude. 
Newman  became  exceedingly  interested  in 
the  religious  revival  which  was  taking  place 
at  Oxford  at  this  time.  Studying  for  the 
Anglican  ministry,  he  was  ordained,  and 
became  Vicar  of  Saint  Mary's,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  churches  at  Oxford.  In  1832  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  was  much  influ- 
enced by  the  religious  fervor  of  the  people. 
While  returning  home  by  way  of  the  Med- 
iterranian  Sea  he  wrote  the  hymn,  "Lead 
Kindly  Light."  Reaching  Oxford  again,  New- 
man with  such  men  as  Pusey,  Wilberforce, 
Keble,  inaugurated  the  famous  Tractarian 
Movement. 

Newman  joined  the  Catholic  Church  in 
1845.  A  year  later  he  was  ordained  a  priest. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  more 
or  less  retirement,  in  the  general  exercise  of 
his  ministerial  functions,  particularly  in 
preaching  and  writing.  Newman's  later  years 
were  spent  at  the  oratory  at  Birmingham.  In 
1879  he  was  created  a  Cardinal.  He  died  in 
1890  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and  was  mourned 
by  the  entire  English  nation,  which  had  long 
ago  forgotten  its  religious  animosities.  Per- 
haps his  most  generally  known  work  is  the 
"Idea  of  a  University." 

Mr.  May  does  not  claim  to  have  discov- 
ered any  new  facts  regarding  his  subject, 
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he  is  merely  trying  to  convey  to  the  reader 
the  influence  which  Newman  had  had  upon 
his  life.  Instead  of  reading  all  the  books 
about  Newman  that  could  be  obtained,  as  a 
preparation  for  his  task,  May  deliberately 
refrained  from  reading  anything  but  New- 
man's works,  because  he  did  not  want  his 
own  ideas  to  be  confused  with  those  of  an- 
other. With  fine  choice  of  objective,  May 
draws  his  pen  picture  of  Newman:  "Plead- 
ing, persuasive,  majestic,  ironical,  subtly 
and  most  delicately  dialectical,  at  times 
fiercely  denunciatory,  he  drew  from  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  a  greater  and  richer  variety  of 
music  than  any  writer  since  Shakespeare." 
During  the  Long  Vacation  of  1819  Newman 
read  nine  hours  a  day,  getting  up  at  5 
o'clock  and  hardly  allowing  himself  time 
for  meals.  May  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  New- 
man belonged  to  a  music  club,  and  at  private 
concerts  played  first  violin  in  works  by 
Haydn  and  Mozart;  nor  does  the  biographer 
neglect  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  Newman 
read  "Ivanhoe"  and  loved  it. 

Newman's  style,  says  the  author,  "Was 
unforced,  stately  but  never  stilted,  simple, 
persuasive,  entrancingly  musical,  sensitive, 
nervous,  it  is  at  its  best  a  creation  solitary 
and  unrivalled  in  its  beauty,  one  of  those 
things  which,  like  a  bar  of  immortal  music, 
a  perfect  line  of  poetry,  a  momentary  light 
on  a  distant  range  of  hills,  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  because  of  their  sheer,  intolerable 
loveliness." 

CYRIL  CLEMENS. 


THE  LIVING  PAST— By  John  C.  Merriam. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $2.00. 

A  fascinating  story  of  life  as  it  goes  back 
through  the  ages,  a  retrospective  series  of 
historic  sequences,  episodic  in  character,  but 
highly  significant  because  of  the  light  they 
shed  on  the  problem  of  life  history. 

In  Chapter  II,  "Pools  that  Reflect  the  Past," 
the  region  of  the  black  springs,  known  as 
Rancho  La  Brea,  near  Los  Angeles,  is  fea- 
tured, as  the  discoveries  of  prehistoric  ani- 
mals that  were  trapped  in  these  asphalt  pools 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories 
of  the  life  of  a  past  period.  Dr.  J.  C.  Mer- 
riam, then  with  the  University  of  California, 
began  explorations  of  this  field.  His  discov- 
eries drew  other  institutions  into  the  work, 
among  them  the  Los  Angeles  High  School, 
Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Occidental  College,  besides  several  indi- 
viduals, the  work  done  by  the  University, 
however,  being  by  far  the  most  important. 
This  culminated  in  1913,  when  the  owner, 
Mr.  G.  Allan  Hancock,  generously  granted 
to  Los  Angeles  County  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  excavating  for  a  period  of  two  years,  the 
fossils  thus  taken  to  become  the  property  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  History,  Science 
and  Art  where  they  form  the  Hancock  Col- 
lection. 

Dr.  Merriam's  delightful  book,  The  Living 
Past,  represents  the  condensation  of  a  large 
mass  of  material  which  he  has  been  accumu- 
lating for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  form  of  statement  as  would 
bring  out  the  realities  underlying  the  whole 
story.  The  plan  of  the  book  involves  leading 
into  appreciation  of  the  reality  of  the  sub- 
ject through  discussion  of  the  Rancho  La 
Brea  material.  The  story  of  the  Colorado 
River  Grand  Canyon  has  been  projected  as 
something  which  might  be  comprehensible 
in  the  way  of  a  background  for  the  paleon- 
tological  story. 

W.  D.  Matthew,  the  present  head  of  the 
Department  of  Paleontology,  University  of 


California  at  Berkeley,  when  interviewed  re- 
garding Dr.  Merriam's  book,  said.  "I  have 
always  admired  Dr.  Merriam's  capacity  for 
clear,  concise  and  luminous  expression  of  the 
facts  of  paleontology  and  their  significance. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  clear  in  such  short 
compass  the  reality  of  the  ancient  world 
which  can  be  reconstructed  and  envisoned 
from  the  study  of  fossils,  nor  the  important 
bearing  which  a  knowledge,  however  imper- 
fect, of  the  past  history  of  life,  has  upon  our 
understanding  of  the  present  world  we  live 
in.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  in  making  such 
an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  past,  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration and  overstatement,  to  present  as 
realities  and  certainties,  only  those  things 
that  can  be  shown  as  facts.  Any  picture  not 
so  built  is  unconvincing  and  unreal  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  goes  beyond  this  limit.  It  is 
to  my  mind  the  most  admirable  feature  of 
Dr.  Merriam's  book  that  is  so  convincing  in 
what  it  undertakes  to  show  and  leaves  to 
the  reader  to  fill  in  the  picture  along  the 
lines  suggested." 

John  C.  Merriam,  author  of  The  Living 
Past,  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  Iowa,  1869. 
He  studied  for  doctorate  in  Munich,  1893. 
He  was  with  the  University  of  California 
from  1894  to  1920.  He  has  been  president  of 
Carnegie  Institution  since  1921.  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  in  vertebrae  pale- 
ontology and  as  president  of  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution he  holds  one  of  the  greatest  adminis- 
trative posts  in  scientific  research.  While  at 
University  of  California  he  had  a  high  rep- 
utation as  a  teacher  and  popularizer  of  sci- 
ence. His  present  interests  are  largely  in  ad- 
vancement of  research  in  pure  science,  but 
this  excursus  into  the  field  of  general  scien- 
tific education  is  typical  of  an  important 
phase  of  his  activities. 

GRACE  T.  HADLEY. 


GOOD-BYE   TO   ALL   THAT— By   Robert 
Graves.    Cape    and   Smith.    $3.00. 

BOOKS  ON  the  war  continue  to  be  as  pop- 
ular as  ever,  and  for  every  outstanding 
one  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  our  re- 
doubtable allies  publish  another,  with  the 
Germans  only  slightly  behind  them.  The 
critics  are  reviewing  ravenously;  night  after 
night  they  sit  up  to  scribble  blurbs  which 
intimate  that  the  newest  book  is  not  alone 
greater  than  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front, 
but  by  far  the  most  gripping  yet  produced. 
Book  clubs  are  waging  a  war  of  superla- 
tives, each  vicing  with  the  other  to  bring 
out  newer  and  greater  novels,  and  maga- 
zines are  lapping  up  serialization  rights. 
And  now  we  have  another  war  book,  not 
sponsored  by  a  book  club,  not  primarily  a 
war  book,  not  fiction  based  on  fact,  but  real 
autobiography.  This  book,  Robert  Graves' 
Good-Rye  to  All  That  is  the  greatest  war 
book  to  date.  It  is  quite  daring,  in  that  it 
strays  away  from  the  common  formula  for 
such  books,  namely  gruesome,  shocking 
scenes  and  daring  exposes,  presuming  to  in- 
clude such  foreign  matter  as  good  writing 
and  critical  thinking.  Nor  is  it  biased  by  the 
common  propaganda  that  "insert  name  of 
is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  and 
fought  only  for:  1.  democracy,  2.  freedom, 
3.  protection  of  their  beloved  lands,  etc.  etc." 

Not  primarily  a  war  novel,  this  book  is 
the  autobiography  of  a  33-year-old  poet. 
This  in  itself  is  fresh  and  startling  enough 
to  cause  interest.  I  had  always  supposed  that 
an  inviolate  canon  of  statesmen,  authors, 
and  other  prominent  figures,  was  not  to 
write  an  autobiography  until  at  least  70  and 
decidedly  gouty.  These  memoirs,  as  they 
would  then  be  called,  would  be  issued  in 


two  ungainly  volumes  to  be  perused  by 
pedantic  students  and  rheumatic  old  ladies. 
However,  as  the  book  proves,  Graves  has 
every  right  to  issue  these  fascinating  ex- 
periences, across  which  the  war  sears  like 
a  livid  scar.  His  revelation  of  the  war  hys- 
teria and  the  propaganda  which  caused  this 
delusion  is  revealed  in  an  interesting  light, 
in  as  much  as  Graves  was  of  the  great  horde 
which  believed  these  downright  lies.  His 
account  of  his  youth  and  his  training  at  a 
typical  English  boarding  school  is  also  wor- 
thy, and  forms  a  very  interesting  indictment 
of  the  stunted  English  educational  system. 
His  anecdotes,  and  memories  of  conversa- 
tions with  literary  leaders  are  highly  amus- 
ing, both  because  of  their  unconventionality,  • 
and  because  of  the  light  they  throw  on 
these  men. 

All  in  all  the  book  is  worth  while  as  a 
whole,  or  for  any  one  part.  Like  the  ballyhoo 
men  I  can  say  that  the  part  dealing  with 
the  war  "is  alone  worth  the  price  of  admis- 
sion." Yes,  it  took  a  book,  which  was  not  ; 
supposed  to  be  primarily  a  war  book,  to  be 
the  greatest  book  yet  published  on  that  su 
ject. 

D.  J.   H. 


Hartrampf's  Vocabularies 

"The  dictionary  may  contain  all  the  wo 
of  the  language,  but  it  lists  them  alphabet- 
ically and  not  according  to  a  similarity  of 
meaning,  and  when  it  gives  synonyms  at  all, 
gives  so  few  as  to  be  of  little  help.  So  says 
Gustavas  A.  Hartrampf  in  his  introduction 
to  his  book  of  vocabularies.  The  author  has 
prepared  a  volume  of  536  pages  unique  and 
valuable.  Its  emphasis  is  upon  synonyms  and 
relatives.  In  arrangement  the  book  is  such 
as  to  be  of  extreme  value  for  ready  refer- 
ence and  for  complete  understanding.  There 
are  as  the  author  says,  many  books  of  syno- 
nyms, but  the  present  volume  will  enabl 
one  who  studies  to  give  range  and  richm 
to  his  thought  and  to  the  right  word. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
sections  so  as  to  facilitate  its  use.  It  will  be 
found  particularly  applicable  in  the  profes- 
sions. Librarians,  teachers,  students,  attor- 
neys, publicists,  writers,  as  well  as  business 
men,  will  welcome  such  a  treatise.  The  book 
is  published  by  the  Ruralists  Press,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  may  be  had  bound  in  lintex 
and  gold  stamped  at  $5  a  copy.  The  De  Lu: 
Edition  sells  at  $10. 
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Life  and  Letters  of  a  Forty-Niner'i 
Daughter 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  Story  of  the  FiL 
and  Literary  California  (and  who  interested 
in  California  history  and  letters  has  not) 
will  gladly  turn  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of  a 
Forty-Niner's  Daughter.  In  her  latest  book 
Aurora  Esmeralda  (Ella  Sterling  Mighels) 
tells  vividly  of  the  life  and  time  of  that 
glamorous  period  known  as  the  days  of  '49. 
The  scenes  and  circumstances  connected  with 
her  childhood  in  the  foothill  country  and  the 
background  of  history  and  romance  furnish 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  development  of 
the  land  of  the  Argonauts.  It  was  the  good 
and  in  later  life  to  be  associated  with  many 
of  the  men  and  women  who  helped  to  make 
California  history,  and  who  added  glory  to 
her  fame  through  their  literary  work.  The 
book  quotes  fully  from  many  of  these.  A 
paragraph  from  Mrs.  Mighels'  introduction 
is  suggestive: 

"And   what   a   galaxy   of   western   writers 
to  choose   from — Bret  Harte,   John   Franklin 
Swift,    Noah    Brooks,    Starr   King,   Hubert 
(Continued  on  Page  122) 
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In  1893  the  College  of  Music  was 
organized.  Walter  F.  Skeele  became 
Dean  in  1896,  which  position  he  still 
holds  with  distinction.  The  College  is 
now  an  integral  part  of  the  University, 
with  full  complement  of  departments, 
regularly  offering  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Music  as  well  at  the  baccalaureate 
degree. 

The  history  of  the  School  of  Law  is 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
legal  education  in  the  Southwest.  From 
humble  beginnings,  when  James  Brown 
Scott  —  now  world-renowned  authority 
on  law — was  founder  and  preceptor  in 
1896,  this  School  has  won  enviable  rank 
among  institutions  at  work  developing 
new  and  more  social  legal  concepts  and 
approved  methods  of  procedure.  The 
approval  of  the  School  in  1928,  under 
the  deanship  of  Justin  Miller,  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Order  of  the  Coif  was  a 
well-merited  recognition  of  its  high 
standards. 

And  so,  paragraph  after  paragraph 
about  school  after  school,  the  story  of 
the  almost  miraculous  expansion  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  might 
go  on.  The  work  of  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts  is  now  included  in  the  expanded  cur- 
riculum of  the  newly-organized  School 
of  Architecture;  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy is  closely  associated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry;  the  College  of 
Oratory  has  become  the  much  greater 
School  of  Speech;  several  engineering  de- 
partments have  been  integrated  into  the 
School  of  Engineering;  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
— still  less  than  a  decade  old — now  in- 
cludes the  new  School  of  Merchandis- 
ing; the  School  of  Education,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  campus  divisions,  has 
won  a  front-rank  place  in  the  profession ; 
the  School  of  Social  Welfare  is  construc- 
tively co-operative  with  social  agencies 
of  community  and  commonwealth ;  the 
Los  Angeles  University  of  International 
Relations,  with  the  annual  Institute  at 
the  Riverside  Mission  Inn,  is  gaining 
world  significance;  University  College 
and  the  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Administration  are  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  academic  service  in  a  work-a- 
day  world  ;  and  the  School  of  Philosophy, 
housed  in  beautiful  Seeley  Wintersmith 
Mudd  Memorial  Hall,  is  a  constant 
stimulus  to  contemplative  thought  as  it 
holds  aloft  the  torch  of  idealism.  Thou- 
sands of  students  both  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate— most  of  them  teachers — 
are  afforded  a  wide  range  of  academic 
opportunities  through  the  annual  Sum- 
mer Sessions.  Radio  has  been  employed 
for  several  years  for  broadcasting  pro- 
grams including  music,  readings  and  lec- 


tures, beginning  1928-1929  expanded  ed- 
ucational features  are  being  handled  reg- 
ularly over  KEJK.  Even  cinematography 
and  aeronautics  find  place  among  the 
many-sided  activities  of  the  far-flung  pro- 
gram of  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

University  Is  Well  Recognized 

For  the  University's  first  year  (1880- 
81)  the  total  student  enrollment  is  given 
as  55;  twenty  years  later  (1900-01)  it 
was  259;  in  1909-10  it  passed  the  thou- 
and  mark;  in  1920-21  it  was  4,850;  in 
1928-29  it  reached  15,906,  including 
many  part-time  students.  Last  year  some 
50  per  cent  more  degrees  were  conferred 
than  there  were  students  all  told  in  the 
University  twenty  years  earlier. 

Religious  preferences  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted data  revealed  upwards  of  thirty 
groups,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  group 
leading,  with  Presbyterians  second,  and 
Episcopalians  third, — closely  followed  by 
Christian  Scientists  and  Catholics. 

Of  the  "Trojan"  prowess  in  athletics 
nothing  need  be  said  here, — nobody  dis- 
putes that  Southern  California  has  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  carved  out  for  her- 
self an  exalted  place  in  intercollegiate 
sports  and  in  the  Olympic  Games.  Prep- 
arations for  the  Tenth  Olympiad  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Coliseum  will  still  further 
emphasize  competitive  sports  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  forensic  record,  while  not  so 
widely  heralded  abroad,  is  equally  re- 
markable. Of  the  137  decision  debates 
participated  in  from  1921  to  1929, 
Southern  California's  teams  won  105 
and  lost  30,  two  resulting  in  ties.  Dur- 
ing four  years  of  the  annual  Extempo- 
raneous Speaking  Contest  of  the  Pacific 
Forensic  League,  this  University's  rep- 
resentatives won  first  place  twice  and 
second  twice. 

Loyal  Alumni — Trojans  All 

The  Trojan  alumni  now  number  into 
thousands: — they  are  found  in  virtually 
every  walk  of  life.  In  civic  life,  in  the 
realms  of  education  and  religion,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  strictly  professional  fields, 
the  influence  of  Southern  California  grad- 
uates has  become  so  distinctly  marked 
throughout  the  southland  as  now  to  be 
clearly  incalculable. 

In  1923  the  alumni  associations  of  the 
respective  schools  and  colleges, — as  Lib- 
eral Arts,  Law,  Dentistry,  etc.,  were 
merged  into  the  general  Alumni  As- 
sociation, under  the  leadership  of  Harold 
Stonier.  By  this  means,  the  all-University 
spirit  was  fostered.  Trojan  clubs  now 
number  28  and  are  to  be  found  in  sev- 
eral different  countries,  including  the 
Orient.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  live 
(Continued  on  Page  125) 
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Straight  across  the  legend- 
ary Southwest,  Spanish  be- 
fore it  was  American . . . 
through  the  romantic  South 
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Advocates 
of  Safety 


'T'HROUGHOUT  America,  in 
•*•  communities  ranging  from 
large  metropolitan  cities  to  small 
trading  centers,  bankers  who  have 
the  confidence  of  their  communi- 
ties will  invariably  be  found  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  safety 
as  the  first,  and  most  important, 
principle  for  setting  up  a  serious 
program  of  investing.  Through- 
out America,  too,  bankers  favor- 
ably know  Straus  offerings  and 
choose  from  them  for  recommen- 
dation to  investors  and  for  their 
own  reserves.  S.  W.  STRAUS  & 
CO.  have  prepared  an  interesting, 
easy-to-understand  booklet,  "How 
to  Invest  Money."  Every  Person 
seriously  concerned  in  safeguard- 
ing his  future  should  own  a  copy 
of  this  booklet.  It  will  be  sent  you 
without  charge. 

Write  for  Booklet  D-1130 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 


Investment  Securities 


Incorporated 


STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565   Fifth   Avenue   at   46th   Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

Michigan    Ave.    at    Jackson    Blvd. 

Chicago 
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Books  and  Writers 

(Continued  from  Page  120) 


Howe  Bancroft,  Henry  George,  Ambrose 
Bierce;  W.  H.  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an  elo- 
quent poem  to  the  aviator  forty  years  ahead 
of  his  times,  and  who  was  better  known  as 
Caxton,  the  author  of  Brilliant  Tales;  Calvin 
B.  McDonald ;  Roland  Sills,  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  poets  with  his  Fools  Prayer, 
which  nothing  can  surpass;  our  own  Joaquin 
Miller,  who  was  received  and  banqueted 
royally  in  London  in  1870;  brilliant  and 
humorous  Mark  Twain,  and  our  beloved 
Edward  Markham.  Why  could  not  the  world 
once  more  honor  and  remember  the  writers 
of  California?" 

The  author  carries  us  through  her  contacts 
in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  The  inclusion  of 
many  personal  letters  from  Bierce  and  others 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  There 
are  64  chapters,  carries  371  pages,  and  the 
price  is  $5.  The  book  is  published  by  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco. 


Western  Poetry 

There  seems  to  be  a  revival  in  the  number 
of  volumes  dealing  with  verse  conected  with 
California  and  the  Southwest.  Three  are  be- 
for  us:  "The  Legend  of  Yosemite  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Ernest  Klette;  "From  the  Sierra 
to  the  Sea,"  Charles  S.  Greene;  "The  Golden 
Stallion  an  Anthology,"  edited  by  Maitland 
Bushby. 

Ernest  Klette,  author  of  "The  Crimson 
Trail  of  Joaquin  Murieta,"  bases  his  "Legend 
of  Yosemite"  upon  an  old  legend  of  the  Yo- 
semite Indians.  He  carries  us  in  the  poem 
through  eight  scenes  with  several  major 
characters  in  the  cast.  The  poem  will  be 
appreciated  particularly  by  the  lovers  of 
Yosemite  and  those  who  know  the  valley  at 
first  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  "Legend  of  Yosemite" 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  book,  the  author 
includes  26  shorter  poems.  The  volume  of  92 
pages,  selling  for  $1.75,  or  $3  autographed 
copy,  is  published  by  Wetzel  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  336  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles.  There  is  a  splendid  picture  of  the 
valley  used  as  a  frontispiece. 


Charles  S.  Greene,  poet,  librarian,  editor, 
writer,  in  his  recent  volume,  "From  the 
Sierra  to  the  Sea"  or  "Songs  from  the  Scaean 
Gate,"  contributes  88  poems.  Mr.  Greene  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  Overland  Monthly,  and 
served  with  distinction  as  librarian  of  the 
Oakland  Free  Library,  of  which  institution 
he  is  now  Librarian  Emeritus.  His  versatility 
as  a  poet  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
volume  he  has  contributed.  Space  does  not 
permit  quoting  from  his  writings.  A  few  lines, 
however,  will  be  welcomed.  His  "A  Decem- 
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ber    Morning"    was    published    in    Overland 
Monthly  in  December,  1891: 

"Heavily,  heavily  hang  the  skies 

Over  the  slopes  of  the  moist  green  hills, 
Steadily,  steadily,  slantingwise 
Showers  the  rain  to  the  land  that  lies 
Prone  to  the  storm,  its  myriad  rills 
Tawnywith  earth, — and  the  morningchills, 
Gray  where  the  sun  is  slow  to  rise." 

Many  of  the  poems   were  originally  pub- 
lished in  magazines  East  and  West.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  entire  list  appeared  in  Overland   • 
Monthly.  The  book  has  108  pages,  is  attrac- 
tively bound  in  green  and  gold  and  published    i 
by  the  Sather  Gate  Book  Shop,  Berkeley. 


D.  Maitland  Bushby  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  numerous  poems,  anthologies,  as 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Tom-Tom,  a  maga- 
zine of  Southwestern  verse,  and  formerly  co- 
editor  of  Palo-Verde.  Dr.  Bushby  writes  par- 
ticularly of  the  Southwest  and  has  brought 
together  in  "The  Golden  Stallion,"  115  note- 
worthy poems  dealing  with  this  region,  these 
contributed  by  43  separate  authors.  Many  of 
these  verses  have  to  do  with  the  desert  and 
mountain  of  the  Southwest  region  and  of  the 
Indian  —  the  "Children  that  God  Forgot." 
Bushby  speaks  of  the  Southwest  as  "the 
Country  that  God  Remembers,"  and  says  in 
his  introduction  that  he  hopes  "The  Golden 
Stallion"  will  lead  to  "a  better  and  more  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  Southwest  and 
to  a  fuller  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
poets  in  this  section."  This  Anthology  of 
Southwestern  verse  is  published  by  the  South- 
west Press,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  has  1 
pages. 


Where  California  Began 

The  list  of  books  adding  to  our  Califor- 
niana  is  rapidly  increasing.  Wilfred  Davidson 
has  recently  contributed  an  interesting  little 
volume  entitled,  "Where  California  Began." 
Emphasis  is  given  the  early  history  of  Cali- 
fornia from  the  Spanish  period,  and  especi- 
ally with  reference  to  the  activities  in  the 
South  Coast  region.  The  book  then  follows 
through  the  various  epochs,  and,  while  writ- 
ten in  an  interesting  and  discursive  vein,  is 
based  upon  historic  fact  and  research.  There 
are  a  number  of  sections  in  the  book,  the  in- 
troductory to  each  being  a  verse  applicable 
to  the  theme.  Numerous  quotations  are  given 
from  earlier  and  later  writers,  and  following 
each  section  or  chapter  there  is  a  selected 
reference  list  or  bibliography,  with  an  index 
at  the  close.  A  number  of  the  sonnets  includ- 
ed in  the  book  are  reprinted  from  the  Over- 
land Monthly.  The  book  is  from  the  press  of 
the  Mclntyre  Publishing  Company,  San  Diego, 
It  carries  174  pages  and  sells  for  $1.50. 


Book  Notes 

Two  recent  attractive  volumes  issued  in 
San  Francisco  are  claiming  attention:  Wash- 
ington in  the  'QO's  is  by  Isabel  McKenna 
Duffield.  This  book  of  120  pages  has  just 
been  reprinted  from  the  Overland  Monthly, 
in  which  magazine  it  was  run  as  a  serial 
during  the  latter  part  of  1929  and  the  early 
part  of  1930.  The  book  centers  around  life 
and  affairs  of  the  National  Capitol  during 
that  interesting  period  when  Joseph  McKenna 
was  a  Cabinet  member  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  high  in  the  affairs  of  the 
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National  Government.  Isabel  McKenna, 
daughter  of  Justice  McKenna,  had  every 
opportunity  to  know  and  to  associate  with 
leading  personalities — President  and  Mrs. 
McKinley,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  many  others.  The  book  is 
fully  illustrated  and  carries  an  introduction 
by  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan.  The  book  is  from 
the  Overland  Monthly  press  and  may  be 
purchased  from  the  A.  M.  Robinson  Book 

Store.  

From  the  press  of  Taylor  and  Taylor,  San 
Francisco,  comes  a  De  Luxe  volume  entitled, 
//««'  Many  Miles  from  St.  Jo?  This  is  the 
log  of  Sterling  B.  F.  Clark,  a  forty-niner, 
and  carries  comments  by  Ella  Sterling 
Mighels,  together  with  a  brief  autobiography 
of  James  Phelan,  1819-1892.  There  is  a  fore- 
word by  Senator  James  D.  Phelan.  Much 
interesting  history  is  included  within  the 
space  of  the  book's  60  pages,  and  the  repro- 
ductions of  early  photographs  are  interesting 
in  the  extreme.  The  book,  which  is  privately 
printed,  owes  its  existence  to  Senator  Phelan. 


o 


F  INTEREST  to  both  lovers  of  unusual 
books  and  readers  of  Californiana  is 
the  announcement  by  the  Powell  Publishing 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  that  a  limited  auto- 
graph edition  of  the  Powell  Company's  series 
of  nine  books,  "California,"  is  now  available. 
The  most  sought-after  autograph  in  the 
various  volumes  is  that  of  Edwin  Markham, 
author  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  whose 
anthology  of  California  stories  and  poems, 

I  "Songs  and  Stories,"  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular volumes  in  this  well-known  series.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Markham,  all  the  authors 
who  have  written  for  this  series  have  auto- 
graphed their  books,  including  Robert  Glass 
Cleland,  Harold  Child  Bryant  and  Mrs.  Nel- 
lie Van  de  Grift  Sanchez,  sister-in-law  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  "Spanish  Ar- 
cadia," of  the  "California  Series,"  is  said 
by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  to  be  "the  most 
interesting  book  that  I  have  ever  read  on 
the  early  history  of  California." 

This  autographed  edition  is  limited  to  225 
sets,  Mr.  Haskell  states.  The  nine  volumes 
are  bound  in  two-tone  distinctive  artcraft, 
beautifully  printed  on  antique  paper,  with 
gold  tops  and  end  sheets,  and  are  illustrated 
with  137  block  prints  by  four  famous  Cali- 
fornia artists.  The  price  is  well  under  $100 

per  set.  . 

Who's  Who  Among  North  American 
Authors 

The  1929-1930  edition  of  this  valuable 
work,  being  Volume  IV,  is  edited  by  Alberta 
Lawrence,  and  published  by  the  Golden  Syn- 
dicate Publishing  Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
selling  at  $7.50  per  volume.  The  magnitude 
of  the  work  can  be  estimated  from  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  1,383  pages  in  the  book 
and  that  more  than  1,100  pages  are  devoted 
to  biographical  sketches  of  authors  alone. 
More  than  150  pages  are  devoted  to  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  editors,  magazine  and 
press  writers,  with  names  of  periodicals  in 
which  their  writings  appear.  In  addition 
there  is  a  handy  arrangement  by  states  and 
countries,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  auth- 
ors and  writers,  together  with  a  similar  ar- 
rangement of  poets.  The  pen  names  of  the 
authors  and  writers  listed  are  given  so  that 
all  in  all  the  book  is  a  distinct  contribution 
covering  as  it  does  so  many  of  the  writers 
and  authors  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  other  countries.  The  book  is  a  real  ref- 
erence library  for  those  seeking  information 
on  living  authors  and  their  works.  Alberta 
Lawrence  is  doing  a  great  service  in  making 
this  book  available  for  libraries,  writers  and 
professional  and  business  people  generally. 


BAY  CHAPTER  No.  3 

(Continued  from  Page  111) 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico and  New  York,  told  of  the  work  of 
a  young  man  of  20  who  writes  juvenile 
stories,  the  son  of  Editor  Rapp  of  the 
McFadden  publications. 

Harr  Wagner  reminded  writers  that 
publishers  very  often  want  matter  that 
seems  to  fit  a  certain  demand,  which  ma- 
terial may  not  be  in  line  with  what  auth- 
ors desire  to  write,  and  suggested  a  study 
of  markets  to  ascertain  this  demand. 

Miss  Eleanor  Gray  spoke  of  some  of 
the  practical  aspects  of  her  work  and 
a  series  of  compositions  designed  to  fit 
the  needs  of  High  School  students. 

A  question  was  brought  up  as  to  how 
an  author  can  protect  an  original  story 
idea  or  unique  plot.  Mr.  Hamlin  said 
that  the  Author's  League  is  taking  up 
this  matter  thoroughly  and  the  copy- 
right laws  may  doubtless  be  modified 
or  changed  so  as  to  afford  authors  more 
protection.  Mrs.  Mezquida  and  Miss 
Crawford  offered  some  practical  sug- 
gestions along  this  line. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Chapter  No. 
3  was,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Katzoff,  was  invited  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Western  Athenaeum  April  16  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Report  by  Grace  T.  Hadley,  Sec'y. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER  No.  4 

Indication  of  the  growing  strength  of 
the  League  of  Westen  Writers  is  seen 
in  the  recent  organization  of  Los  An- 
geles Chapter  No.  4.  The  charter  list  is 
made  up  of  actively  producing  and  pub- 
lishing writers  of  high  standing,  and  the 
adopted  by-laws  call  for  restrictions  more 
severe  than  those  of  any  similar  organi- 
zation in  the  country.  Miss  Neeta  Mar- 
quis, one  of  the  West's  foremost  writers 
and  critics,  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
First  vice-president  is  John  Russell  Mc- 
Carthy, editor  of  the  Powell  Publishing 
Co.,  and  nationally  known  poet.  Second 
(Continued  on  Page  124) 


Its  hospitality  lends  the 
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enjoyment  to 
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MISS   MARY    GARDEN 

in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
unsolicited  comments  by  world 
famous  celebrities,  writes: 

"Why  live  elsewhere  when 
the   Ambassador,   the    most 
beautiful  hotel  in  the 
\      ^       world  is  here." 

No  Hotel  in  the  World 
offers  more  varied  attrac- 
tions —  superb  27-acre 
park  with  miniature  golf 
~"  course,  open-air  plunge  and 
tennis  courts.  Riding,  hunt-       c 
ing  and  all  sports,  includ-   ( 
ing    18-hole    Rancho    Golf 
Club    and   archery    ranges.  '"'*" 
Motion  picture  theater  and     T 
35  smart  shops  within  the 
hotel.     Famous    Cocoanut 
Grove  for  dancing  nightly. 

BEN   L.   FRANK,   Manager 
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The  Father  of  American  Humor 

BY  CYRIL  CLEMENS 


Are  You  Drifting? 

Do  you  seem  to  be  unable  to  reach  the  goal 

of  your  ambitions?  Does  life  seem  like  ah 

endless  sea  with  no  light  to  guide  you? 

Are  you  unable  to  steer  your  career 

to  Peace,  Health  and  Happiness? 

Free  Book  Points  the  Way 

Let  us  send  you  a.  copy  of  a  new  book  that  tells 
how  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  may  be 
helped  to  bring  their  dreams  into  realization.  A  hand 
of  fellowship  and  good  will  is  extended  to  every 
man  and  woman  drifting  on  life's  sea  by  the 
Rosi crucians.  A  large  group  of  men  and  women, 
who  have  found  the  secrets  to  attainment,  happiness 
and  health,  unite  in  offering  to  share  their  knowledge 
with  others.  Not  a  sectarian  or  religious  plan,  not  a 
commercial  scheme.  Just  a  friendly  system  for  bring- 
ing new  life,  new  knowledge,  new  power  into  the 
lives  of  everyone.  Write  for  a  copy  of  the  free  book 
and  learn  how  you  may  study  these  helpful  prin- 
ciples. Address  your  letter  to: 

LIBRARIAN  I.  B.  N- 

ROSICRUCIAN  BROTHERHOOD 

(AMORC) 

SAN  JOSE  CALIF. 

(Perpetuating  the  Original  Fraternity) 
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D.  MAITLAND  BUSHBY,  Editor. 
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AMERICA  leads  the  world  in  humor. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an- 
other country  in  which  humor  has 
played  such  an  important  part.  We  are 
not  attempting  to  contend  that  American 
humor  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country.  Perhaps,  just  because  it  has 
been  so  important,  and  played  such  an 
integral  part  in  our  nation's  develop- 
ment, it  has  lost  some  of  its  ebulliency, 
and  taken  a  second  place  when  considered 
merely  as  pure  humor,  without  regard 
to  its  effects.  The  tree  of  humor  has  al- 
ways been  a  puzzle.  With  most  literary 
trees,  commentators  obtain  satisfaction  by 
admiring  the  shade,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
pleasant  foliage,  but  they  can't  help  won- 
dering how  the  tree  of  humor  grew  so 
luxuriantly  in  our  soil ;  to  what  species 
it  belongs,  and  how  deep  its  roots  extend 
into  the  subsoil  of  our  national  life. 
How  did  this  magnificent  tree  come 
about?  Was  it  indigenous  to  the  soli, 
or  brought  by  some  traveler?  Did  the 
Anglo-Saxons  bring  it,  or  the  Dutch,  or 
the  Germans,  or  the  genial  Irish?  An 
answer  to  this  question  would  require  a 
volume  in  itself! 

The  English  are  a  race  slow  to  humor, 
and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  made  themselves 
quite  impervious  to  it.  Did  the  remove 
of  these  staid  somber  over-serious  folk 
to  New  England,  increase  or  decrease 
their  modicum — for  it  was  barely  that 
at  best — of  humor?  The  Plymouth  and 
Boston  settlers  were  much  too  busy  keep- 
ing themselves  sheltered,  fed,  and  safe 
from  the  Indians  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  revolt.  Yet  they  do  not  impress  us  as 
being  more  dour  than  their  friends  left 
behind  in  England.  Certainly  Cromwell, 
Hampden,  Pym,  were  never  associated, 
apparently,  with  humor  in  any  shape  or 
form.  Perhaps  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  English  Revolution  was  the  unnat- 
ural seriousness  of  the  Secretaries. 

The  first  notably  humorous  person  in 
American  literature  is  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, whose  important  contributions  to 
many  different  fields  of  human  endeavor 
has  somewhat  placed  in  the  background 
his  humorous  qualities.  One  needs  only 
to  read  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  to  be 
convinced  that  humor  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  his  life.  None  deny  him  wis- 
dom, but  wisdom  and  humor  are  never 
far  apart.  The  most  notable  quality  in 
the  humor  of  Franklin  is  its  typical  Eng- 
lish quality.  And  it  is  as  wholesome  as 
English  ale.  Adam  Bede  was  fond  of 
reading  Franklin's  "Poor  Richard." 
What  book  could  fit  the  bluff  English- 
man so  well  ? 

What  distinguishes  Franklin  from  the 
Englishman  of  his  day?  Undoubtedly  it 


was  his  industry.  Adam  Bede  represents 
the  passivity  of  the  typical  Englishman, 
while  Franklin  the  activity  of  the  typical 
American.  Except  this,  there  was  no  es- 
sential difference  between  the  Colonists 
and  the   Englishmen  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.   The   American   of    1765    had 
many  more  liberties  than  the  man  across 
the  water.  Yet  it  was  the  former  who(, 
revolted.  There  must  have  been  some-' 
thing  keen  and  bracing  in  the  airs  of  the! 
western  continent  that  made  the  inhabit-  j 
ants  strong  and  loath  to  be  lorded  over. 
Well  might  the  stay-at-homes  have  asked : 

"What  meat  have  our  Colonists  fed; 
upon,  that  they  have  grown  so  strong?" 

Franklin  was  the  one  humorous  figurei 
during  our  Colonial  period.  In  sheer 
humor  he  does  not  hold  a  candle  to  Ad- 
dison's  Spectator,  yet  he  influenced  more1 
lives,  I  think,  than  Addison  and  Steele.' 
Franklin's  writings  became  a  vital  forcei 
in  American  everyday  life,  and  even  in: 
that  of  England  and  other  countries  to! 
a  greater  extent  than  did  the  Spectator. 
Think  of  10,000  copies  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac  being  sold  annually  to 
the  Colonists  who  were  still  having  a 
bitter  struggle  with  the  elements  and 
with  the  Indians !  To  many  a  man  about 
to  give  up  the  unequal  fight  did  the 
words  of  "Poor  Richard"  bring  inspira- 
tion and  courage,  or  evoke  a  smile  which 
perhaps  did  much  more  good !  A  laugh 
caused  by  such  sayings  as  the  following 
served  as  a  bracing  tonic  to  many  a  poor 
pioneer: 

"Onions  make  even  heirs  and  widows 
weep." 

Simple,  straightforward,  as  clean  as  a 
forest  tree  just  felled,  yet  what  an  in- 
sight into  human  life  is  displayed : 

"Girls  with  nice  teeth  smile  often." 

Benjamin  Franklin  can  justly  be  calle 
the  father  of  American  humor. 
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(Continued  from  Page  123) 
vice-president  is  Snow  Longley  Housh 
lecturer  under  the  University  Extension; 
Division  of  U.  C.  Francis  Kendig,  editor 
and  music  critic,  is  third  vice-president \ 
The  secretaryship  is  held  by  Garland' 
Greever,  Harvard  man  and  author  o) 
text  books  and  historical  material.  Car 
Sumner  Knopf,  writer  on  historical  anc 
philosophical  subjects,  is  treasurer.  Amonj 
the  directors  are  Phil  Townsend  Hanna: 
editor  of  Touring  Topics;  Arthur  Tru- 
man Merrill,  well  known  poet  —  hi:' 
book,  "Songs  of  the  Scythe,"  is  just  frorr 
the  Bozart  Press;  Agnes  E.  Petersen.f 
playwright.  The  historian  is  Ben  Field 
widely  known  poet  and  patron  of  letters 
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•ontact  between  the  widely-scattered 
ilumni  and  their  Alma  Mater  the 
pri«;htly  magazine,  Southern  California 
Ilumni  Review,  has  become  an  effective 
igency. 

The  approaching  Semi-Centennial  will 
*>e  the  occasion  of  a  great  home-gathering 
pf  the  old  grads  from  every  quarter: 
.vith  impressive  ceremony  the  Alumni 
Association  will  dedicate  on  the  campus 
in  artistic  shrine  in  the  form  of  a  heroic 
Trojan  figure  in  bronze,  and  will  have 
romplete  charge  of  the  Golden  Jubilee 
Banquet  at  the  great  Shrine  Auditorium. 

(Conspicuous  Administrators 
It  would  be  impossible  even  to  cata- 
logue the  honored  names  of  all  those  who 
have  contributed  to  bring  the  University 
of  Southern  California  to  its  present 
estate.  Unquestionably  much  that  has 
been  accomplished  is  due  to  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  succession  of  presidents. 
Of  these  Marion  M.  Bovard  served  from 
1880  to  1891;  Joseph  P.  Widney  from 
1892  to  1895;  George  W.  White  from 
1895  to  1899;  George  F.  Bovard  (after 
an  interim  of  nearly  five  years)  from 
1903  to  1921 ;  and  Rufus  B.  von  Klein- 
Smid  is  now  in  the  midst  of  his  vigorous 
administration.  All  but  the  first  presi- 
dent have  lived  to  witness  the  Univers- 
ity's Semi-Centennial.  Doctor  George  F. 
Bovard  as  President-Emeritus  enjoys  the 
profound  and  universal  respect  of  the 
larger  University  community.  "He  is  a 
large  man  in  every  way."  It  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  extraordinary  achievements 
that  the  University  trustees  named  the 
central  structure  of  the  campus  the 
George  Finley  Bovard  Administration 
Building. 

The  amazing,  many-sided  activities  of 
President  von  KleinSmid  are  a  constant 
marvel  even  to  close  associates  and  would 
seem  to  be  enough  for  a  hundred-handed 
Briareus.  His  speaking  calendar  is  par- 
alleled by  few  if  any  educators  in  the 
country.  The  variety  and  diversity  of  his 
appointments  call  for  a  versatility  that 
is  unique  and  an  adaptability  that  is  re- 
markable. Besides  the  multifarious  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  the  score  of 
major  divisions  of  the  most  dynamic  uni- 
versity in  the  West,  he  holds  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  Los  Angeles  University 
of  Internal  Relations,  finds  time  for  con- 
tacting leading  institutions  throughout 
the  East,  and  is  on  intimate  terms  with 
educational  progress  in  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries,  where — it  may  be  re- 
marked incidentally — he  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  honorary  degrees. 

There  are  at  present  two  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  University,  Colonel  Warren 
B.  Bovard,  son  of  the  President-Emer- 


itus, who  has  rendered  invaluable  service 
as  comptroller  and  business  manager, 
and  Dr.  Frank  C.  Teuton,  who  as  an 
authority  on  secondary  education  and  di- 
rector of  educational  research,  enjoys  a 
national  reputation. 

The  Graduate  School 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  decades 
that  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  actually  appropriated  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term  university.  Only 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate 
Department  in  1910  did  it  announce  its 
final  determination  to  live  up  to  its 
name.  According  to  a  recent  statement 
from  Johns  Hopkins  a  university  is  "an 
organized  and  continuing  body  of  men 
associated  together,  to  do  training  for  a 
three-fold  task:  (1)  To  deal  at  first 
hand  with  the  sources  of  knowledge,  to 
seek  the  truth  and  so  far  as  possible  en- 
rich men's  store  of  it.  (2)  To  impart 
such  knowledge  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  may  be  found  extended  to 
students  at  the  final  and  highest  stages 
of  their  preparation  and  their  own  pro- 
fessional careers.  (3)  To  inspire  men 
thus  trained  to  serve  mankind. 

General  oversight  of  the  Graduate  De- 
partment was  given  to  the  Graduate 
Council,  of  which  James  Harmon  Hoose 
was  first  chairman.  In  1920  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  authorized.  In  1923 
the  scope  was  greatly  enlarged  by  reor- 
ganization into  the  Graduate  School,  to 
function  with  respect  to  the  graduate 
work  throughout  the  University.  In  1928 
the  School  of  Education  became  a  strictly 
professional  school,  just  as  the  School  of 
Law  nad  the  School  of  Medicine.  At 
present  graduate  work  is  being  conducted 
not  only  in  Letters,  Arts  and  Sciences, 
but  likewise  in  Commerce,  Education, 
Engineering,  Law,  Religion,  Speech, 
Music  and  Social  Welfare;  and  still 
other  divisions  are  contemplating  grad- 
uate instruction. 

The  enrollment  of  graduate  students 
has  increased  phenomenally.  More  than 
1,000  graduate  students  took  courses  in 
the  1929  Summer  Session  alone.  There 
is  almost  a  mass  movement  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  while  the  demand  for  the 
doctorate  grows  apace.  Obviously  the 
University  of  Southern  California  has 
in  reality  become  Southern  California  s 
one  University, — with  full  quota  of  pro- 
fessional schools  and  completely  organ- 
ized graduate  division.  Educators  from 
far  and  near  have  been  quick  to  recog- 
nize this  fact:  it  is  a  fact  of  vast  sig- 
nificance to  the  southland  and  the  entire 
Southwest. 

(Continued  on  Page  126) 
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"The   Vanity  Fair— New    Yorker 

of  the  poetry  magazine  world." 

— Wm.  Stanley  Braithwaite 

POETRY  WORLD 

Edited    by    Parmenia    Migel,    Alice    Rogers 

Hager,  Marion  Per  ham  Gale,  Gertrude 

White,  Jerry  Clason  and  Blanche  Lee 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  rapidly  growing 
magazine  are  James  Oppenheim,  Glenn  Ward  Dres- 
bach,  Chas.  A.  Wagner,  Bert  Cooksley,  Margery 
Mansneld,  Benj.  Musser,  Lucia  Trent,  Ralph  Chey- 
ney,  Harry  Noyes  Pratt,  Carl  John  Bostelmann, 
Edith  Mirick,  Helen  Hoyt,  Geo.  Elliston,  B.  Y. 
Williams,  Blanche  Shoemaker  Wagstaff,  Shaemas 
O'Sheel,  Ernest  Hartsocfc,  Elias  Lieberman,  Louis 
Ginsberg,  Isobel  Stone,  and  Ruth  Clay  Price. 

Henry  Harrison's  "Crazy  Quilt"  is  the  only  depart- 
ment of  its  kind  in  any  publication.  It  gives  you 
exclusive  inside  information  of  what's  what  and 
why  in  the  poetry  world.  Among  its  eager  endorsers 
are  Lew  Sarett,  Braithwaite,  Clifford  Gessler,  Harry 
Hansen,  and  hundreds  of  others.  Here,  for  example, 
are  a  few  items  gleaned  from  past  columns  of 
"Crazy  Quilt":  Witter  Bynner  considers  himself  a 
great  poet  (well,  who  doesn't?)  ;  Gertrude  Stein  is 
doing  away  with  nouns  (someone  ought  to  do  away 
with  Gertrude  Stein)  ;  when  Robert  McAlmon  is  pan- 
handled for  25c,  he  considers  it  an  authentic  claim 
upon  himself,  but  when  asked  for  Si,  he  labels  it 
an  insult;  an  Irish  tombstone  bears  this  epitaph: 
"Here  lies  the  tongue  of  Godfrey  Lill,  which  always 
lied  and  lies  here  still";  Kathleen  Millay  resents  be- 
ing alluded  to  as  the  sister  of  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay;  Edgar  Lee  Masters  lunched  with  Eve  Kohl, 
Broadway  actress,  and  then  wrote  a  poem  to  her; 
Wm.  Ellery  Leonard  sent  a  10-page  letter  to  Pres. 
Glenn  Frank  of  the  Univ.  of  Wise,  denouncing  a 
fellow  prof,  for  routing  a  co-ed  and  a  man  student 
from  the  latter's  apt.  in  the  night;  Milton  sold 
PARADISE  LOST  for  5  pounds;  Maxwell  Boden- 
heim  is  suing  the  N.  Y.Evening  GRAPHIC  for  a 
million  dollars,  naming  Mary  Carolyn  Davies  as  one 
of  the  libelers. 

$500  Poetry  Contest 

1st  prize,  $200;  2nd,  $150;  3rd,  $100;  4th, 
$50.  These  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best 
four  poems  published  in  the  first  12  issues  of 
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The  University  and  the  City 

Most  great  American  universities  are 
blessed  with  a  city  environment.  The 
city  contributes  factors  and  facilities  of 
the  utmost  importance.  But  the  univers- 
ity must  richly  reciprocate  by  projecting 
its  idealistic  life  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity,— the  city  has  a  right  to  look  to 
the  university  for  light  and  guidance. 
"Nothing  pertaining  to  citizenship," 
wrote  Professor  Ely,  "can  be  regarded 
as  foreign  to  the  twentieth  century  uni- 
versity." 

The  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia has  declined  repeated  offers  to  move 
to  spacious  grounds  more  or  less  remote 
from  Los  Angeles,  preferring  to  remain 
in  the  city.  Its  building  program  during 
the  past  decade  is  convincing  evidence 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
city.  Happily  the  great  Exposition  Park 
of  120  acres,  with  its  expanding  Museum 
of  History,  Science  and  Art,  attractive 
Exposition  Building  displaying  Califor- 
nia's marvelous  resources,  charming  Rose 
Garden  and  numerous  other  features,  in- 
cluding the  great  Coliseum,  is  at  the  very 
door  of  the  University, — thus  prevent- 
ing any  sense  of  suffocation  from  other- 
wise crowded  condition,  and  at  the  same 
time  supplying  a  cultural  asset  equival- 
ent to  an  endowment  of  many  millions. 

There  is  no  opposition  between  town 
and  gown, — quite  the  other  way.  The 
city  proudly  claims  the  Trojan  football 
team  and  the  Trojan  track  team  as  its 
very  own.  The  University  serves  the  city 
in  innumerable  ways ;  as  in  the  down- 
town University  College,  which  enrolled 
6,000  adult  students  last  year,  and  the 
newly  organized  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Administration,  which  has 
established  headquarters  at  the  Civic 
Center  and  is  leading  the  country  in  a 
program  for  the  application  of  scientific 
standards  to  all  grades  of  public  service. 
The  University  of  Southern  California 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  city  university 
without  suffering  the  handicaps  of  a 
"municipal"  institution.  It  deserves  well 
of  the  community:  with  its  great  Grad- 
uate School  and  full  quota  of  profes- 
sional schools,  it  may  be  rightly  regarded 
as  the  keystone  of  the  educational  arch 
of  the  southland. 

The  Wider  Reach 

It  will  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Methodist  Church  founded  the  Univers- 
ity of  Southern  California,  preserved  its 
very  existence  in  perilous  days,  and  saved 
the  day  during  the  World  War.  All 
praise  to  the  devoted  leaders  in  the 
Church.  But  the  University's  expansion 
has  brought  it  beyond  the  confines  of  any 


religious  denomination  ;  and  obviously  i 
many-sided  activities  as  a  great  city  insti 
tution  demand  a  far  wider  than  denon 
inational   support.   Accordingly   in    192 
the   Board   of   Trustees   became   a  sell 
perpetuating  body,  and   now  the  enti:;' 
community  claims  the  Greater  Univer 
ity, — the    School   of   Religion,   howevej 
remaining  specifically  under  the  contr^ 
of  the  Church. 

And  so  this  year  of  grace  complet' 
the  first  half-century.  It  is  proposed  V 
celebrate  the  Semi-Centennial  with  a'J 
propriate  academic  exercises.  Everyboc 
is  invited  to  join  in  the  glad  Golden  Ji 
bilee,  which  will  be  a  monumental  mil 
stone,  crowning  the  idealistic  endeavo1 
of  five  decades  and  pointing  expectant  ; 
to   still    more    abundant    fulfillment   iM 
faith  and  good  works. 


Phantom  Court 

(Continued  from  Page  102) 

SPRING  CAME.  The  sparrows  neste 
the  eaves  of  the  castle,  reared 
young,  then  flew  away  before  the  sn 
bore  down   the  branches  of  the  leaf! 
trees. 

The  emperor's  birthday  had  been  eel 
brated  with  military  pomp  and  gre 
glory.  Heart  warming  feasts  and  a  litt 
forgetfulness! 

Season  crowded  season.  Death  car; 
to  the  castle.  Wounds  were  borne,  ai 
in  their  season,  solaced.  A  new  empr<; 
reigned  at  Doom. 

And  every  spring  came  the  sparron 
whom  God  loves.  Their  happiness  wt 
manifest  in  the  weaving  of  a  few  strav 
a  few  hairs  from  the  tails  of  Holland!: 
horses,  and  a  feather  or  two,  into  su! 
nests  as  no  man  may  fashion,  be  he  ev 
so  skillful. 

The  fallen  emperor  learned  frci 
them. 

And  at  night  he  looked  into  the  s' 
at  the  red  star — his  star  of  destiny.  '. 
seemed  to  wink  at  him  as  if  to  szj 
"Der  Tag!  It  will  yet  come." 

"It  is  God's  eye,  that  star.  Yes,  tl 
great  Mars  is  God's  eye.  He  will  }' 
visit  mine  enemies.  But  he  is  far  awayr. 
could  wish  that  the  star  were  brightei' 

Another  birthday — one  of  many  spe: 
in  exile.  But  still  the  mummery  of  e:- 
pire  was  undiminished.  The  subjects  \ 
the  littlest  empire  gathered  to  do  honi. 
"Hoch!  Hoch!  Hoch!  der  kaiser." 

Brilliant  uniforms,  sparkling  worni^ 
visitors  of  distinction,  sons  and  th  f 
wives,  happiness  of  most  hearty  Germ  I 
fashion,  another  time  of  forgetfulness.! 

Owls  hoot  from  the  woods  and  cr- 
(Continued  on  Page  128) 
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oderation,  sent  them,  with  a  warning, 
>:ross  the  river  towards  their  own  ter- 
tory. 

'  On  the  31st  of  May  this  expedition 
id  reached  a  point  not  far  below  the 
Jreat  Bend  of  the  Missouri  (Lyman 
ounty,  South  Dakota).  It  was  here  that 
)ori(in,  through  his  intimate  knowledge 
f  Sioux  customs,  saved  the  Overland- 
:s  from  what  might  have  been  com- 
lete  disaster. 

Early  that  morning  they  had  discov- 
red  two  Indians  on  a  bluff  on  the  north- 
ast  side  of  the  river  and  had  stopped 
pposite  them  to  breakfast,  during  which 
le  Indians  frequently  harangued  them 
i  loud  tones.  "After  we  had  break- 
asted,"  wrote  Bradbury  in  his  "Trav- 
is," "Mr.  Hunt,  went  over  the  river 
o  speak  to  them,  and  took  with  him 
Dorion,  the  interpreter.  We  noticed, 
lat  when  he  landed,  one  of  the  Indians 
•ent  away,  and  for  a  short  time  disap- 
eared  from  our  sight,  but  immediately 
eappeared  on  horseback,  and  went  at 
ull  speed  over  the  bluffs.  Mr.  Hunt  in- 
ormed  us  on  his  return,  that  these  In- 
ians  belonged  to  the  Sioux  nations  ; 
iat  three  tribes  were  encamped  about 

league  from  us,  and  had  283  lodges. 

.  .  The  Indian  informed  Mr.  Hunt 
lat  they  had  been  waiting  for  us  eleven 
ays,  with  a  decided  intention  of  oppos- 
our  progress,  as  they  would  suffer 
I/io  one  to  trade  with  the  Ricaras,  Man- 
dans,  and  Minaterees,  further  up  the 
river,  being  at  war  with  those  nations. 
it  is  usual  to  reckon  two  warriors  to 
each  lodge,  we  therefore  found  that  we 
had  to  oppose  near  six  hundred  sav- 
ages,  with  the  character  of  whom  we 
were  well  acquainted ;  and  it  had  also 
been  stated  by  the  Indian  tha'  they  were 
in  daily  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
two  other  tribes  .  .  .  We  proceeded  up 
the  river,  and  passed  along  an  island, 
which,  for  about  half  an  hour,  inter- 
cepted our  view  of  the  north  east  side 
of  the  river.  On  reaching  the  upper 
point  we  had  a  view  of  the  bluffs,  and 
saw  the  Indians  pouring  down  in  great 
numbers,  some  on  horseback,  and  others 
on  foot.  They  soon  took  possession  of  a 
point  a  little  above  us,  and  ranged 
themselves  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
By  the  help  of  our  glasses,  we  could 
perceive  that  they  were  all  armed  and 
painted  for  war  .  .  .  Any  attempt  to 
avoid  the  Indians  would  have  been  abor- 
tive, inasmuch  as  a  boat,  in  ascending 
the  Missouri,  can  only  effect  it  by  going 
along  the  edges  of  the  river,  it  being 
wholly  impossible  to  stem  the  middle 
current ;  and  as  the  banks  are  in  many 
places  high  perpendicular,  we  must  in- 


evitably be  in  their  power  frequently, 
as  they  might  several  times  in  the  course 
of  a  day  shower  a  volley  of  arrows  upon 
us,  and  retire  unseen.  Our  alternative, 
therefore,  was,  as  we  supposed,  either 
to  fight  them  or  return.  The  former  was 
immediately  decided  on,  and  we  landed 
nearly  opposite  the  main  body.  Our  first 
care  was  to  put  all  the  arms  in  complete 
order:  afterwards  the  swivel  and  the 
howitzers  were  loaded  with  powder 
only,  and  fired  to  impress  them  with  an 
idea  that  we  were  well  prepared.  They 
were  heavily  loaded,  and  with  as  many 
bullets  as  it  was  supposed  they  would 
bear,  after  which  we  crossed  the  river. 
When  we  arrived  within  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  them,  the  boats  were  sta- 
tioned and  all  seized  their  arms.  The 
Indians  now  seemed  to  be  in  confusion, 
and  when  we  rose  up  to  fire,  they  spread 
their  buffalo  robes  before  them,  and 
moved  from  side  to  side.  Our  interpre- 
ter, Dorion,  called  out,  and  desired  us 
not  to  fire,  as  the  action  indicated,  on 
their  part,  a  wish  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment, and  to  come  to  a  parley.  We  ac- 
cordingly desisted,  and  saw  about  four- 
teen of  the  chiefs  separate  themselves 
from  the  crowd  who  were  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bank,  and  descend  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  where  they  sat  down 
on  the  sand,  forming  themselves  into  a 
portion  of  a  circle,  in  the  center  of 
which  we  could  see  preparations  making 
to  kindle  a  fire,  evidently  with  a  design 
to  smoke  the  calumet  with  us,  and  signs 
were  made,  inviting  us  to  land." 

As  it  was  necessary  for  the  party 
either  to  fight  or  treat  with  the  Indians, 
who  outnumbered  it  ten  to  one,  the  lat- 
ter course  was  adopted  and  Mr.  Hunt 
with  six  others  went  ashore.  After  smok- 
ing the  peace-pipe,  Mr.  Hunt  made  a 
speech,  which  was  translated  by  Dorion 
into  the  Sioux  language  as  he  proceeded, 
explaining  that  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  not  to  trade,  but  to  join  their 
brothers  who  had  gone  to  the  great  salt 
lake  in  the  west.  The  chiefs  were  then 
presented  with  fifteen  carottes  of  to- 
bacco and  as  many  bags  of  corn.  There- 
upon the  principal  chief  made  an  ad- 
dress, which  was  repeated  in  French  by 
Dorion,  stating  in  effect  that  they  would 
not  attempt  to  stop  the  expedition  and 
were  satisfied  with  the  presents.  When 
the  chief  had  finished  his  talk,  all  arose, 
shook  hands  and  the  conference  ended 
peacefully.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  compan- 
ions re-embarked  and  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded on  its  course  unmolested. 

Voyaging  on  up  the  Missouri,  the 
expedition  was  overtaken  on  June  3rd 
(Continued  on  Page  128) 
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kets  fiddle  under  mossy  logs.  Rejoice  and 
be  glad,  for  is  it  not  the  emperor's  birth- 
day? 

TN  THE  SHADOWS  of  his  chamber  his 

•*•  majesty  sees  again  the  dusty  columns 
which  swung  so  confidently  into  Bel- 
gium. Almost,  he  hears  the  roar  of  the 
guns.  Paris  within  his  grasp,  the  Brit- 
ish forced  back  to  the  channel,  and  .  .  . 
then  came  the  marines! 

But  the  poignancy  of  the  memory  was 
fading  at  last.  It  no  longer  had  power  to 
keep  the  emperor  awake.  And  so  he  slept. 

"W/~HO  CAN  look  into  the  king's  heart? 
"-•He  that  is  pure?  Then  where  does 
such  an  one  dwell? 

If  the  finger  of  God  traces  the  roads 
men  shall  travel,  then  may  it  not  be 
that  He  provided  the  littlest  empire  for 
the  last  days  of  a  despot  in  whose  hearts 
there  was  still  humility  toward  his  God. 


The  Dorions 

(Continued  from  Page  127) 

by    Mr.    Lisa    in    his   barge   containing 
twenty-six  men,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Henry    M.    Brackenridge,    who    was    a 
passenger  accompanying  Lisa  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity.  While  mutually  dis- 
trustful of  each  other,  the  two  parties 
travelled  in  apparent  good  humor  until 
the  5th.  On  this  day  the  weather  was 
such   that  the  boats  could  not  proceed 
and  the  parties  remanied  in  camp  a  short 
distance  apart.  During  the  day  Lisa  and 
Dorion  got  into  a  quarrel  over  their  old 
difference,  the  whisky  debt,   and   Brad- 
bury in  his  "Travels"  has  given  us  an 
account  of  what  he  saw:  "Immediately 
on  my  return   to  our  camp,  a  circum- 
stance   happened    that    for    some    time 
threatened    to    produce    tragical    conse- 
quences.   It    appeared    that    during   our 
absence  Mr.   Lisa  had  invited   Dorion, 
our  interpreter,   to   his   boat,   where   he 
had  given  him  some  whiskey,  and  took 
that  opportunity  of  avowing  his  inten- 
tion to  take  him  away  from  Mr.  Hunt, 
in  consequence  of  a  debt  due  by  Dorion 
to    the    Missouri    Fur    Company,    for 
whom  Lisa  was  agent.  Dorion  had  often 
spoken  to  us  of  this  debt,  and  in  terms 
of   great    indigation    at    the   manner    in 
which  it  had  been  incurred,  alleging  that 
he  had  been  charged  the  most  exorbitant 
prices  for  articles  had  at  Fort  Mandan, 
and  in  particular  ten  dollars  per  quart 
for    whiskey.    Some    harsh    words    had 
therefore  passed  betwixt  him  and  Lisa, 
and  he  returned  to  our  camp.  On  the 


instant  of  my  arrival,  Mr.  Lisa  cam< 
to  borrow  a  cordeau,  or  towing  line 
from  Mr.  Hunt,  and  being  perceive: 
by  Dorion,  he  instantly  sprung  out  oi 
his  tent,  and  struck  him.  Lisa  flew  inu 
the  most  violent  rage,  cried  out,  '0  mor. 
Dieu!  ou  est  mon  couteau!'  and  rar 
precipitately  to  his  boat.  As  it  was  ex 
pected  that  he  would  return  armed,  Do 
rion  got  a  pair  of  pistols  and  took  hi: 
ground,  the  party  ranging  themselves  ii 
order  to  witness  the  event.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Lisa  appeared  without  pistols;  bu 
it  was  observed  that  he  had  his  knife  ir 
his  girdle.  As  Dorion  had  disclosed  wha 
had  passed  in  Lisa's  boat,  Messrs 
Crooks  and  M'Clellan  were  each  ven 
eager  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  but  wen 
restrained  by  Mr.  Hunt,  until  an  ex 
pression  from  Lisa,  conveying  an  impu 
tation  upon  himself,  made  him  equall- 
desirous  of  fighting.  He  told  Lisa  tha 
the  matter  should  be  settled  by  them 
selves,  and  desired  him  to  fetch  his  pis 
tols.  I  followed  him  to  his  boat,  accom 
panied  by  Mr.  Brackenridge,  and  w 
with  difficulty  prevented  a  meeting 
which,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  par 
ties,  would  certainly  have  been  a  blood 
one." 

Regarding  this  incident  Mr.  Bracken 
ridge  in  his  "Journal  of  a  voyage  up  th 
river  Missouri  performed  in   1811"  ha 
also   furnished    his   testimony.    "On  m 
return  to  our  camp,"  he  wrote,  "I  foun 
Mr.  Lisa  furious  with  rage  buckling  o 
his  knife,  and  preparing  to  return:  fine 
ing  that  I  could  not  dissuade,  I  resolve 
to  accompany  him.  It  was  with  the  grea1 
est  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  preventin 
the    most    serious    consequences.    I    ha 
several  times  to  stand  between  him  an 
the  interpreter,  Dorion,  who  had  a  pi: 
tol  in  each  hand  ...  I  finally  succeede 
in  bringing  Lisa  off  to  his  boat.  When 
is  recollected  that  this  was  at  a  distanc 
of  a  thousand  miles  from  all  civil  ai 
thority  or  power,   it  will   be  seen   th; 
there  was  but  little  to  restrain  the  e, 
fects  of  animosity.  Having  obtained,  i 
some    measure,    the    confidence   of    M 
Hunt,  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  wit 
him,   and    Mr.    Bradbury   that   of   M 
Lisa,  we  mutually  agreed  to  use  all  tl 
arts  of  mediation  in  our  power,  and 
possible,  prevent  anything  serious." 

Constance  Lindsay  Skinner  in  ht 
"Adventurers  of  Oregon"  tells  us  th; 
both  expeditions  might  have  been  pe 
manently  halted  that  night,  had  Bra< 
bury  and  Brackenridge  not  been  su 
cessful  in  preventing  the  duel  betwee 
Lisa  and  Hunt.  Lisa  was  the  one  wl 
yielded.  He  doubtless  realized  that 
he  fought  Hunt  and  won,  he  would  lat 
have  Dorion  and  McClellan  to  sett 
with. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue) 
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A  EULOGY 


By  RAND  CARROLL 


IV E  to  me  that  part  of  the  day,  when 
the  first,  pale-gray,  tints  of  dawn 
streak  the  eastern  sky,  when  the 
commercial  life  still  slumbers,  when,  still, 
the  darkness  shields  the  secluded  haunts  of 
the  deep  and  silent  canyon,  when,  sitting 
quite  alone,  I  can  hear  the  throb  of  frantic, 
padded,  feet  beating  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cushioned,  forest  floor;  the  prowler  of 
the  night  hurrying  to  his  hidden  lair.  .  .  . 
All  is  tranquil,  save  the  melodies  of  the 
truant  wind  and  the  early  call  of  the  robin 
as  he  whistles  in  his  flight  in  search  of  his 
mate,  when  the  flowers  unfold  their  tender 
leaves  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  rising  sun, 
and  the  mists  are  lifted  from  the  slumbering 
landscape.  .  .  .  Give  this  to  me,  just  one  little 
hour,  and  I  can  meet  the  new-born  day  with 
head  erect  and  happiness  in  my  heart. 


rHEN:  Give  to  me  that  part  of  the 
day  when  the  big,  radiant  sun  goes 
sliding  down  that  long,  mysterious 
hill  and  leaves  the  feathery  clouds  of  red, 
and  yellow,  and  gold  tinted  against  the 
ethereal  blue,  when  the  silver-glinted,  daisy- 
beds  of  stars  shine  forth  from  the  lap  of 
darkness,  and,  as  those  wondrous  hills  turn 
from  green  to  blue,  the  petals  of  the  wild 
roses  close  like  the  tired  eye-lids  of  a  sleepy 
child,  and  upon  some  naked  hill,  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  a  prowler  steals  forth  in 
quest  of  food,  a  night-bird  wings  its  flight 
across  the  vale  to  the  forest  beyond.  Then 
darkness,  with  its  caressing  arms  holds  a 
universe  of  quiet.  .  .  .  Back  into  my  cabin 
I  can  go  to  sleep,  to  dream  .  .  .  well  satisfied 
with  life. 


By 
HELEN  MAKING 


INSPIRATION 


Dedicated  to 
DR.  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 


rHOSE  who  write  must  oftentimes  lie  fallow. 
They  must  breathe  in,  they  must  wait  and  dream, 
Seeing  beauty  winding  in  a  stream, 
Feeling  calmness  in  a  quiet  shallow. 


ARTISTS  cannot  always  ply  the  brush. 
-*~1     They  must  see  and  feel  the  subtle  changes 
Nature  shows — like  shadows  on  the  ranges 
Purpling  at  nightfall  in  a  hush. 


Jl/fUSIC  must  know  silence,  like  a  mountain 
•L  *-*•    Standing  in  a  dawn,  or  like  a  wood 
Holding  melody  where  spring  has  stood. 
Gifts  stream  from  quietude  as  from  a  fountain. 
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The  Leipzig  Fair 


NOT  so  many  centuries 
ago  craftsmen  and 
merchants  found  an 
outlet  for  their  limited  assort- 
ment of  goods  at  the  great 
fairs  held  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  leading  cities  of  the  world.  With 
the  development  of  trade  and  industry  a 
greater  accumulation  and  a  wider  diffu- 
sion of  wealth  occurred ;  the  retail  fairs 
gave  way  to  permanent  trading  posts,  since 
considerable  stocks  of  goods  had  to  be 
kept  on  hand  by  most 
merchants  in  order 
to  satisfy  an  ever  in- 
creasing demand. 
The  retail  fair  thus 
disappeared  and  the 
sample  fair  took  its 
place.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  latter  is 
due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  constant  tech- 
nological changes 
which  occur  in  prac- 
ticilly  every  branch 
of  industry.  While 
salesmen  may  travel 
about  from  place  to 
place  with  a  limited 
assortment  of  goods, 
a  great  many  articles 
are  manufactured  to- 
day— particularly 
those  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to 
standardization — which  cannot  readily 
be  sold  either  by  traveling  salesmen  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed  ad- 
vertisement. This  fact,  combined  with 
intense  competition,  explains  the  exist- 
ence and  regular  recurrence  of  sample 
fairs  in  an  age  when  one  might  assume 
that  such  devices  would  be  looked  upon 
as  wholly  antiquated. 

The  largest  and  most  influential  fairs 
of  this  character  are  the  two  Leipzig 
fairs,  held  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
each  year,  to  which  approximately  10.000 
German  and  foreign  manufacturers  send 
samples  of  their  products  and  at  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  buyers  from  the 


By  FELIX  FLUGEL 

Dr.  Felix  Flugel,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
at  the  University  of  California,  is  now  on  leave  of 
absence  in  Europe  and  writes  direct  from  Leipzig.  The 
accompanying  article,  prepared  expressly  for  Overland 
Monthly,  is  fresh  from  his  pen.  — Editor. 


entire  world  congregate  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  and  possibly  placing  orders 
for  the  goods  exhibited. 

Besides  being  very  useful  as  an  eco- 
nomic institution  these  fairs  are  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  Leipzig,  one  of  the 


General  View  of  the  Grounds  of  the  Technical  Fair 


oldest  cities  of  Saxony,  suddenly  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  great  metropolis. 
The  narrow,  winding  streets  become  fes- 
tive, with  colored  streamers — advertise- 
ments— hanging  from  the  windows  or 
stretched  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other.  On  the  busy  Petersstrasse 
automobile  traffic,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  necessary  delivery  trucks,  is  com- 
pletely suspended  and  thousands  of  pe- 
destrians take  possession  of  the  street. 
Many  of  the  largest  buildings  belonging 
to  the  sample  fair  are  located  here  or 
else  on  the  Grimaischestrasse,  one  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares,  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  oldest  and  among  the 


narrowest  streets  in  the  city. 
The    development    of    the 
Leipzig  fair  has  been  a  grad- 
ual one  extending  over  many 
centuries,  although  its  growth 
since  1918  has  been  nothing 
short    of    phenomenal.    The 
sample    fair    alone   occupies   over    forty 
buildings  in  the  retail  district.  Most  of 
the  buildings  used  for  this  purpose  are 
four  or  five  stories  high,  the  newer  ex- 
hibition halls  being  elaborately  equipped. 
They  were  designed  with  one  purpose 
in  mind,  to  provide 
space  for  those  desir- 
ing to  exhibit  their 
goods  twice  each 
year  for  a  period  of 
a  little  over  a  week 
and  consequently, 
with  the  exception  of 
the  ground  floor,  re- 
main idle  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 
This,    of    course,    is 
not  true  of  the  pub- 
lic  buildings  which 
are  used  temporarily 
as    exhibition    halls. 
To  guide   the   visi- 
tor   who    otherwise 
would  have  difficulty 
in  locating  the  vari- 
ous exhibition  build- 
ings, since  outwardly 
they  are   not  easily 
distinguishable  from 


an  office  building,  elaborate  maps,  as 
well  as  bulky  guides,  are  provided,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  buildings,  their 
location  and  the  special  exhibits  found 
in  each. 

Although  the  variety  of  goods  on  dis- 
play at  the  sample  fair  is  great,  exhibitors 
of  toys  and  glassware  probably  are  in  the 
majority.  Here,  indeed,  one  finds  a  be- 
wildering assortment  of  objects.  Toys 
made  of  wood,  of  porcelain,  of  cloth — 
even  a  cow  covered  with  purple  velvet 
— reminiscent  of  Burgess'  famous  crea- 
tion. Dolls,  literally  by  the  thousands, 
dumb  ones  and  unusually  talkative  ones; 
in  another  corner  nothing  but  dolls' 
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heads,  dolls'  arms;  in  fact  no  part  of 
the  doll's  anatomy  seems  to  be  missing. 
No  end  of  elaborate  mechanical  toys. 
Everything  that  moves  is  kept  in  motion. 
In  one  building  smoking  utensils — col- 
ored pipes  (green  ones  and  yellow  ones, 
some  striped  like  a  rainbow)  ;  lamp 
shades  in  the  shape  of  a  tube,  two  feet 
long;  victrola  records  made  of  a  rubber- 
like  substance  twisted  into  every  imagin- 
able shape  to  attract  attention ;  artificial 
flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion. In  the  under- 
ground fair  build- 
ing several  hundred 
people  block  one  of 
the  passageways  to 
watch  a  mechanical 
potato  peeler  at 
work;  a  few  yards 
away  an  aluminim 
cooking  utensil, 
guaranteed  to  cook 
any  kind  of  food  in 
fifteen  minutes  is  ad- 
mired by  a  score  or 
more  of  women  and 
a  few  suspicious 
looking  husbands. 

Exhibitors  of 
candy  have  on  dis- 
play every  novelty 
concocted  by  expert 
candy-makers.  Choc- 
olate porcupines  and 
chocolate  tigers  with 
an  expression  of  in- 
nocence and  boredom ;  chocolate  flowers, 
of  what  species  not  even  the  trained  bot- 
anist would  be  bold  enough  to  guess. 
Importers  of  Brazilian  coffee  dole  out 
small  cups  of  their  delicious  beverage. 
In  one  of  the  newest  and  best  equipped 
exhibition  halls  a  number  of  foreign  ex- 
hibitors, notably  Italians,  Japanese,  Poles 
and  Chinese  have  exhibited  a  few  of 
their  representative  wares.  In  the  same 
building  furniture  manufacturers  insist 
on  telling  you  at  what  angle  you  should 
sit  at  the  table  —  when  eating,  when 
reading;  or  the  type  of  chair  you  should 
use  for  lounging  or  sleeping  purposes; 
what  the  height  and  content  of  your 
mattress  should  be ;  the  kinds  of  chests 
of  drawers  or  cabinets  you  need  to  con- 
ceal or  to  display  your  earthly  posses- 
sions. The  advertising  expert  on  another 
floor  ingeniously  appeals  to  your  various 
senses.  His  creations  are  staggering. 
Signs  that  blink  slowly,  others  that  blink 
at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed  or  not  at  all. 
Moving  arrows  to  attract  a  prospective 
customer  to  some  perhaps  none  too  sale- 
able object  in  the  show  window.  We  are 


informed  that  intense  competition  neces- 
sitates such  devices,  that  color  and  speed 
are  the  two  most  important  words  in 
ultra-modern  advertising.  Significant  as 
these  contraptions  undoubtedly  are  to 
the  manufacturer  and  retailer  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct relief  to  find  oneself  once  again  on 
the  quaint  streets  of  old  Leipzig,  where 
most  of  the  signs  displayed  by  retailers 
move  when  the  wind  blows  hard  enough, 
but  otherwise  remain  quite  stationary. 


The  Petersstrasse  During  the  Fair 

II 

TN  MANY  respects  the  great  technical 
•*•  fair,  running  concurrently  with  the 
sample  fair,  outstrips  the  latter  in  im- 
portance. The  visitor  is  literally  over- 
whelmed by  the  sight  of  thousands  of 
machines  actually  in  motion.  The  build- 
ings of  the  technical  fair,  about  fifteen 
in  number,  eight  or  nine  of  which  are 
mammoth  steel  structures,  are  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Nearly  all  of 
the  exhibition  halls — incidentally  each 
one  is  equipped  with  a  restaurant — are 
large  enough  to  accommodate  hundreds 
of  machines,  with  ample  space  for  spec- 
tators. The  interest  shown  in  the  me- 
chanical exhibits  impresses  the  visitor  no 
less  than  the  machinery  itself.  One  build- 
ing at  the  technical  fair  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  electrical  equipment— things 
to  keep  warm  with,  things  to  keep  cool 
with,  to  see  with,  to  hear  with  and  what 
not.  The  exhibits  of  textile  machinery, 
English,  German,  American  and  French, 
attract  huge  throngs  of  visitors ;  likewise 
machinery  for  drilling  steel  plates  and 
the  delicate  machines  of  precision.  Be- 


tween the  exhibition  buildings  machines 
which   need   considerable   space   are  dis- 
played— large  conveyors,   ditch   diggers, 
concrete  mixers,  etc.  Here  manufactur- 
ers of  sirens  and  whistles  proclaim  their 
presence  in  no  uncertain  terms,  compel-' 
ing  with  church  bells  and  motor  driven 
saws    which    continuously    cut    narrow' 
slabs  from  the  trunks  of  large  trees.  A, 
medley    of    noises — all  for  a  purpose. 
While  most  of  the  exhibitors,    both  at 
the  sample  and  tech- 
nical fairs,  are  Ger-' 
man  manufacturers,,' 
a  not  inconsiderable! 
number    of    foreign-: 
ers   are   represented.] 
Austria  and  Czecho-j 
Slovakia    maintain! 
separate   buildings 
at  the  sample  fair" 
Chile  and  the  Soviet 
Republic  have  mod- 
est   quarters    at    the 
technical  fair,  ex- 
hibiting practically 
nothing  but  raw  ma- 
terials.  One   should 
not   forget   to  men- 
tion   that    Philadel- 
phia and   Baltimon 
have   small   display: 
in    one    of    the   fail 
buildings.  Baltimon 
attracts  the  visitor': 
eye,  if  not  the  tradf 
of   Europe,   by  th< 

slogan :  "Gateway  to  the  interior  of  tht 
United  States ;  America's  most  econom 
ical  and  efficient  port." 

Ill 

last  day  of  the  fair  arrives 
Heavy  packing  boxes,  con  tain  in; 
dishes,  books,  textiles,  not  to  mention  ; 
thousand  and  one  other  objects,  movi 
through  the  streets  and  clutter  the  side 
walks.  The  huge  central  station,  one  o, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  is  filled  witll 
people  of  every  nationality.  Just  as  sudi 
denly  as  they  appeared  they  now  disap, 
pear  again.  Leipzig  once  again  lives  iij 
anticipation  of  the  next  fair. 

Was  the  fair  a  success?  Who  knows 
Since  the  goods  on  display  are  not  soli 
at  retail  the  final  results  are  to  be  meas' 
ured  only  in  terms  of  the  value  of  order: 
placed  and  many  of  these  may  not  mate 
rialize  for  several  months.  In  view  of  th  ; 
general  industrial  depression  which  ha 
recently  come  over  Central  Europe  th 
success  of  the  Leipzig  fair  is  this  yea  j 
of  greater  importance  than  ever  before 
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The  Turning  Point 


rHKKK   u  as   a   refreshing  air  and 
a  negligent  grace  to  Thornton  Pix- 
ley, as  his  toes  nervously  burrowed 
ito  the  black   dust   at   the  entrance  to 
•!ie  coal  yard. 

"Any  job  I  can  fill  around  here,  Mr. 
fodder?"  inquired  the  former  bank  em- 
<>uv  of  the  thriving  Teutania  Bank 
id  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
(•cause  he  considered  that  he  was  re- 
•iving  insufficient  compensation  for  his 
•rvices,  he  had  resigned  his  position  at 
u>  institution. 

The  hank  manager's  sarcastic 
ords  still  ominously  resounded 
Ii  his  ears.  "I  don't  recall  having 
•card  of  your  services  being  in- 
•  ispensable  to  our  business,  Mr. 
••ixley."  Now  he  could  sense  that, 
Knee  he  was  no  longer  employed 
rt  the  ill-paid,  white-collar  man's 
cith,  he  received  no  effusive  con- 
I '(deration  from  the  tradesmen 
f  rith  whom  he  dealt. 

"Nothing  that'd  suit  you  bank- 
rs,"  casually  drawled  the  dealer, 
i'only  hard  draught — just  shovel- 
ng  coal,  loading,  delivering,  etc. 
I  Jsually  I  get  foreigners  who 
an't  speak  English,  but  they 
nake  money  so  fast,  that  I  .lose 
hem  as  soon  as  they  can  under- 
lain! our  lingo."  The  dealer  in- 
vardly  chuckled  at  the  thought 
hat  passed  through  his  mind  of 
he  possibly  very  short  duration 
)f  Thornton  Pi.xley's  stay  at  the 
•vork.  He  was  quite  convinced 
:hat  men  holding  clerical  jobs 
:ould  not  endure  the  hardships 
•vhich  manual  labor  entailed'. 

"The  bohunk  I've  had  around 
lere's    made    his    pile    in    Bank 
Teutania  and's  off  to  Czechoslovakia  to- 
norrow  to  stay  for  good.  Wants  to  set 
jp  a  home.   Says   he  wouldn't   take   an 
American  wife  on  a  bet." 

"Why  doesn't  he  bring  one  back  from 
the  old  country  and  train  her?" 

"Says  that  can't  be  done.  She'd  learn 
American  girls'  ways  too  quick.  So  he 
says  he'll  stay  where  'wives  never  know 
nothing'. 

"There's  the  Italian,  Tony  Garbarini. 
He's  made  his  pile  within  the  last  five 
years.  He  comes  'round  occasionally  now 
in  his  new  La  Salle,  and  drives  me  out 
to  the  public  golf  course." 

"Maybe  then,  Stodder,  if  I  take  a  job 
with  you,  I'd  have  some  luck,  and  make 
a  pile  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  a  wife 
and  get  a  fine  car." 

"Bet  you'd  make  and  save  more  than 


BY  ELEANOR  GREY 

you  did  in  pen-driving  for  the  usury 
hounds." 

"It's  a  cinch  then,  Stodder,  I'll  take 
your  job.  Give  me  a  chance,  anyhow." 

After  holding  the  position  for  a  short 
time.  Thornton  thought  that  a  partial 
paralysis  was  taking  possession  of  his 
youthful  body.  So  severe  was  the  manual 
labor  on  some  of  his  unused  muscles, 
that  he  would  stand  on  his  feet  in  the 
morning,  and  still  be  sound  asleep.  He 
had  never  been  a  sluggard  at  exercising 
either.  The  feeling  was  chilling  and  dis- 


TO  THE  QUEEN  ANNE'S  LACE 

FLORENCE  GLORIA  CRAWFORD. 

A  PERFECT  bloom — a  hundred  perfect  blooms 
Within  one  perfect  bloom! 
'Tis  this  I  see  upon  thy  face, 
O,   Queen   Anne's   Lace, 
Upon  thy  dainty  face. 

All  unsung  among  the  wild  art  thou, 

Among  the  weeds  and  wild, 

But  God's  great  truth  is  on  thy  face, 

O,  Queen  Anne's  Lace, 

Is  written  on  thy  face. 

Learned  men  and  great  have  sought  to  know 

How  one  is  all,  and  all  is  one, 

Yet  sheltered  mid  the  grass  was  thy  fair  face, 

O,  Queen  Anne's  Lace, 

Was  hid  thy  dainty  face. 

Not  one  whit  less  than  all  is  all, 

And  he  who  seeks  the  whole 

Dare  not  o'erlook  the  weed,  nor  thy  dear  face, 

O,  Queen  Anne's  Lace, 

Nor  pass  thy  dainty  face. 


heartening  to  him.  Each  morning  he  took 
his  army  setting-up  exercises.  No  longer 
were  they  a  fierce  grind.  Stiff-kneed  he 
bent  to  place  the  palms  of  his  hands  on 
the  floor.  After  walking  on  his  hands  a 
few  paces  as  a  sort  of  final  flourish,  he 
dressed  and  made  himself  ready  for  his 
daily  toil. 

The  other  draymen  at  the  coal  yards 
grinned  as  he  neatly  piled  the  sacks,  then 
steered  the  big  machine  carefully  out  of 
the  yard. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  knuck- 
les, Mista  Pixley?"  one  of  them  face- 
tiously feigning  sympathy,  inquired  one 
day,  as  Thornton  took  the  wheel  in  his 
bandaged  hand. 

"I  barked  them,"  he  confessed  as  he 
grinned  good-naturedly,  "got  too  tight  a 
hold  on  the  hard  stuff,  I  guess."  His  face 


was  pale,  and  his  dark  eyes  revealed  an- 
ger. '1  he  mood  of  the  foreign  workman 
changed  visibly. 

"You  didn't  hurt  them  bad,  Mista 
Pixley,"  he  anxiously  added.  "The  fellas 
'round  here  has  wondered  that  you  can 
handle  'em  as  well  as  you  have.  Didn't 
think  you  could  hold  out  so  long.  You 
got  lots  of  nerve,  Mista  Pixley." 

The  fact  that  his  parents  were  dead, 
and  a  family  of  four — one  older  sister 
and  two  younger — dependent  upon  him 
was  the  weighty  responsibility  which  had 
goaded  Thornton  to  accept  the 
laborious  work.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  working  for  the  bank 
would  not  turn  his  head.  So  when 
the  family  bank  account  showed 
the  last  hundred  in  savings,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  first 
work  that  offered  monetary  help. 
He  had  narrow  escapes  con- 
stantly now,  evading  the  danger 
of  accident  only  by  quick  action 
and  steady  nerves.  One  day  while 
his  face  was  newly  coated  with 
black  dust,  when  making  a  turn 
near  the  Teutania  Bank  on 
Montgomery  Street,  the  Wall 
Street  of  San  Francisco,  he  felt 
particularly  lonesome  and  neg- 
lected. He  wondered  why  he  had 
not  had  sense  enough  to  keep  his 
position  at  the  bank  at  the  old 
salary,  as  he  now  realized  that 
the  half  loaf  was  better  than  no 
loaf  at  all.  He  saw  some  of  his 
former  bank  colleagues.  Their 
amusing  comments  prickled  him 
with  mean  barbs,  as  he,  black- 
ened in  face,  with  bandaged, 
dirty  hands  handled  the  coal 
truck. 

Wistful  and  forlorn  under  the  brus- 
querie,  he  gaily  retorted,  however,  "I'm 
a  first  class  bruiser  now,  fellows.  O, 
I  can  handle  the  stuff  like  feathers 
in  the  batting  of  an  eyelash."  Then  he 
moved  his  head  from  side  to  side  slowly, 
as  if  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  air  to 
his  lungs  through  his  open  mouth,  while 
he  started  the  heavily  laden  truck  vault- 
ing on  its  way. 

"You're  game,  Pixley,  to've  thrown 
up  the  old  job.  Working  for  millionaires 
didn't  soften  you,  anyhow,  old  top," 
called  out  the  bank  clerk  as  he  thrilled 
inwardly  at  seeing  how  quickly  and  ma- 
terfully  Thornton  moved  the  truck. 

Returning  home  to  lunch  that  day 
from  his  new  found  berth,  he  merrily 
twitted  his  sister  Millicent.  "Got  some 
good  news  for  you,  Millie."  His  one 
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thought  and  paramount  purpose  was  his 
desire  to  make  his  loved  ones  happy. 

"Met  that  patent-leather  haired  Pe- 
cardo  Cortez  again  today — the  kind  of 
sheik  you  said  you  liked.  He  told  me 
how  he  used  to  work  for  the  boss.  Must 
have  been  a  whale  for  work ;  been  work- 
ing since  he  was  eight  years  old.  Saved 
his  money;  then  invested  in  Bank  of 
Teutania.  He's  only  thirty,  but  he's 
made  enough,  so  that  he  doesn't  have  to 
work  any  more." 

"Lead  me  to  him,  Thorni.  Don't  let 
anything  like  that  get  into  circulation 
without  my  O.  K.'ing  it,  old  dear,"  the 
girl  jocularly  replied.  His  sister's  gaiety 
cheered  him.  So  the  sun  seemed  warmer 
to  him. 

Thornton  liked  Tony  Garbarini,  the 
chap  of  whom  he  spoke  jocularly  to  his 
sister.  The  Italian's  one -fellow- and  - 
another  air,  which  he  had  acquired  from 
his  American  associates,  was  refreshing 
in  him.  Their  acquaintance  was  now  re- 
placed by  an  off-hand,  elder  brother 
manner.  Once  when  Thornton  asked 
casually,  "Why  don't  you  enjoy  your- 
self, Tony,  now  that  you've  got  the 
kale?"  the  Italian  replied  wistfully: 

"I'll  tell  you,  Mista  Pixley,  I  know 
I've  got  the  money  now.  But  you  know 
I'd  be  happy  if  I  could  get  my  job  back. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
I  got  no  friends.  I  know  what  I  like, 
too.  I  can't  go  with  "Mericans."  Then 
with  an  air  of  desperation,  he  added, 
"They  don't  want  to  know  me.  I  can't 
speak,  eat,  drink,  or  dress  like  them." 

"Why  don't  you  go  back  to  your  own 
country  like  the  Serb,  and  get  married, 
Tony?" 

"No,  Pixley,  I  mada  my  money  here. 
I  live  and  die  in  'Merica.  I  marry. 
Mebbe  I  get  'Merican  girl  for  my  wife 
some  day,"  he  proudly  and  defiantly 
answered. 

"More  power  to  you,  Tony.  Hope 
you'll  get  the  right  one  at  that." 

The  smiling  Tony  changed  the  sub- 
ject abruptly.  "I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, Mista  Pixley.  Some  day  if  you 
cannot  work,  if  you  seeck  mebbe,  you 
send  for  me.  I  willa  taka  care  of  your 
job  for  you." 

One  hour  after  the  talk  with  Tony, 
Thornton's  truck  swung  into  action 
down  Van  Ness  Avenue.  It  dived  around 
a  busy  corner  at  Market  Street,  but  not 
quickly  enough  to  avert  a  collision  with 
a  car  driven  by  a  young  woman.  To 
avoid  injuring  the  girl  who  was  break- 
ing the  traffic  laws  by  making  a  left 
hand  turn,  he  took  a  chance  on  his  own 
life,  and  swerved  his  truck  into  a  tele- 
phone pole.  In  doing  this,  he  was  thrown 
head  foremost.  His  face  was  badly  cut, 
and  the  ends  of  his  front  teeth  broken 
off.  Besides,  two  ribs  were  broken ;  one 
of  them  pierced  his  lung. 


"He's  lucky  to  be  alive  at  all,"  Doctor 
Thomas  said,  as  he  turned  from  exam- 
ining Thornton. 

Cynthea  Dallett,  the  girl  whose  life 
Pixley  had  saved  by  his  fearless  handling 
of  his  car,  soon  found  that  she  had  only 
very  narrowly  escaped  having  her  face 
permanently  scarred  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  fender  of  Thornton's 
car.  One  day  when  she  had  been  pro- 
moted from  bed  to  a  chaise  lounge  and 
was  queening  it  in  the  most  frivously 
beautiful  of  negligees,  she  asked  for  the 
driver  of  the  coal  truck.  "What  does 
this  poor  fellow  say  about  me,  Tom?" 
she  inquired  from  her  brother. 

He  took  considerable  time  in  lighting 
his  cigar.  "Oh,  nothing  in  particular." 


As  short  story  writer  and  au- 
thor of  text  books,  Miss  Grey  is 
favorably  known.  Her  story  "The 
Seventh  Sense",  in  March  Over- 
land Monthly,  received  wide 
comment.  She  has  prepared  for 
school  use  an  Introduction  to 
Letter  Writing  and  Rules  for 
Composition,  and  numerous  Syl- 
labus Texts  on  th  euse  of  Eng- 
lish. She  has  contributed  to  sev- 
eral of  the  Eastern  magazines. 
Editor. 


"T  om,  you  aren't  very  successful  in 
lying.  You've  been  going  to  see  him  every 
day.  What  did  he  really  say?" 

"Well,  Cynthea,  he  just  doesn't  appre- 
ciate the  way  you  girls  drive  around  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street,  and  make  a 
fellow  take  a  life  dive  to  save  your  face 
for  you." 

"I  don't  blame  him  for  that." 

"He  said  he'd  have  tried  to  save  any 
woman  who  did  that  kind  of  fool  driv- 
ing, but  never  a  man." 

"Thank  goodness  there's  one  gallant, 
chivalrous  man  left."  She  tapped  her  lips 
with  a  contemplative  forefinger.  "Will 
you  drive  me  over  to  see  him  one  of 
these  days,  Tom?  I  want  at  least  to 
thank  him  personally  for  saving  my  life 
at  the  risk  of  his  own." 

Patiently  Pixley 's  sister  and  Tony 
Garbarini  watched  at  the  injured  man's 
bedside  in  the  hospital,  which  appeared 
coldly  sinister  and  heartless  to  them. 
Occasionally  Thornton,  while  remaining 
silent,  would  give  a  sort  of  brooding 
stare,  as  he  looked  at  them  out  of  hag- 
gard eyes.  His  once  facile  brain  was 
partially  stunned  now.  He  appeared  to 
shudder  as  he  looked  vacantly  at  every- 
body— at  Tony — at  his  sister  Millicent, 
but  seemed  to  recognize  nobody — least 
of  all  Millicent. 

The  warm-hearted  young  Italian  oc- 
casionally attempted  to  console  the  girl 


in  his  half-broken  tongue.  "Your  brother 
will  soon  be  all  right,  Miss  Millicent." 
He  was  sure  that  he  was  right,  because 
he  felt  that  Pixley  had  always  defiantly 
done  right. 

One  day,  Dr.  Thomas,  to  whose 
nature  sentiment  was  absolutely  foreign, 
came  into  the  room  where  the  gathered 
group  were  enxiously  awaiting  him] 
"He'll  get  well  all  right.  I'd  just  abouli 
given  up  getting  him  through  before  th^ 
last  remnant  of  his  strength  was  ex- 
hausted. All  at  once  everything  begarji 
'to  go  smoothly.  Unless  something  unl] 
foreseen  happens,  he'll  be  perfectly  wellf 
again.  He  can  go  back  to  his  old  jol 
then." 

"Oh,  that  awful  job,"  cried  his  siste: 
with  resentment  in  her  voice,  as  if  sh< 
were  an  old  woman.  A  terrible  fear  con] 
cerning  her  brother  possessed  her.  Sh« 
was  very  white.  "He  just  wasn't  strong 
enough  for  that  kind  of  heavy  trucking 
and  lifting,  anyhow.  Working  in  a  bant 
makes  a  fellow  soft,  no  matter  hove 
much  he  exercises,"  she  desperately  rei 
marked  to  the  big,  hulking  Tony,  whJ 
looked  at  her  with  kindly,  clear  gra* 
eyes.  Then  he  turned  poker-faced,  am 
stared  at  the  sick  man. 

Instinctively  refined  and  sensitive 
Tony  had  recognized  that  Thornton  hati 
been  compelled  to  wage  a  war  agains; 
subtly  hidden  influences,  and  Toni 
thought  Thornton  had  both  won  anii 
lost.  He  had  won  in  so  far  as  he  hacjl 
overcome  the  latent  jealousy  and  suspi: 
cion  of  his  associates,  which  is  the  direc  | 
result  of  the  recognition  by  them  o: 
superior  qualities  in  their  associate.  Bui; 
Tony  knew  that  Pixley  had  lost  of  hi! 
own  accord,  because  he  had  lost  social 
confidence  in  himself,  considering  tha]! 
he  was  in  a  different  class  now  frori 
that  occupied  by  his  former  colleague 
at  the  bank  and  other  associates.  Whe| 
he  had  begun  work  at  the  bank,  hi 
ambition  had  no  horizon  line  as  it 
boundary. 

Besides  Tony  recognized  that  the  giij 
whom  Thornton  had  saved  from  disfif 
urement,  by  his  generous  immolation  cj 
himself,  now  appeared  to  take  more  thai 
just  a  civil  interest  in  her  rescuer.  Ton 
sensed  that  her  gentle  advances  were  di:j 
couraged  by  Thornton.  The  Italian  f e  • 
he  knew  the  reason  behind  it.  An  indii 
scribable  agony  of  mind  and  tormentini 
gloomy  thoughts  had  developed  an  ir] 
feriority  attitude  of  mind  in  Pixley,  an 
Tony  knew  that  he  had  only  a  desperai. 
chance  of  rescuing  Thornton  out  (j 
them.  But  Tony  was  sure  that  th 
American  admired  Cynthea  Dallett. 

Massive  of  shoulder,  the  Italian  stoo 
with  his  legs  apart.  He  was  silent  for  ; 
minute  before  he  spoke,  in  a  way  sorrj; 
men  have,  as  if  words  were  encased  i 
(Continued  on  Page  156) 
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The  ^Dorians 

BY  CHAUNCEY  PRATT  WILLIAMS 
(Continued  from  April  Issue) 


FOR  some  time  after  this  there  was 
no  personal  intercourse  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties,  but  both 
^expeditions  kept  on  the  river,  generally 
lin  sight  of  each  other,  and  on  June  12th 
Jthey  arrived  at  the  Aricara  village,  situ- 
Bated  on  the  Missouri  some  eight  or  ten 
Jimiles  above  the  mouth  of  Grand   river, 
-on  County,  South  Dakota,  and  1325 
Imiles   above   the    mouth   of   the   former 
•stream.  It  was  Mr.  Hunt's  intention  to 
•leave  the  Missouri  at  this  point  and  be- 
Igin    his    land    journey    westward,    for 
Iwhich  a  supply  of  horses  would  be  re- 
vquired. 

Washington  Irving  in  his  "Astoria" 
has  told  us  that  "on  the  18th  of  July, 
Mr.  Hunt  took  up  his  line  of  march  by 
land  from  the  Aricara  village,  leaving 
Mr.  Lisa  and  Mr.  Nuttall  there,  where 
they  intended  to  await  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Henry  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  As  to  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
Brecken ridge,  they  had  departed  some 
days  previously,  on  a  voyage  down  the 
the  river  to  St.  Louis,  with  a  detach- 
ment from  Mr.  Lisa's  party.  With  all 
his  exertions,  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
horses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  his 
people.  His  cavalcade  consisted  of  eighty- 
Uvo  horses,  most  of  them  heavily  laden 
with  Indian  goods,  beaver  traps,  ammu- 
nition, Indian  corn,  corn  meal  and  other 

:  necessaries.  Each  of  the  partners  was 
mounted,  and  a  horse  was  allotted  to 

;the  interpreter,  Pierre  Dorion,  for  the 
transportation  of  his  luggage  and  his 
two  children.  His  squaw,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  time,  trudged  on  foot,  like 
the  residue  of  the  party;  nor  did  any  of 
the  men  show  more  patience  and  forti- 
tude than  this  resolute  woman  in  endur- 
ing fatigue  and  hardship." 

On  leaving  the  Aricara  village  the 
course  taken  by  the  party  bore  first  a 
short  distance  to  the  northwest,  then 
southwest  across  Grand  River  and  prob- 
ably one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the 
Moreau.  Then  it  inclined  to  the  north 
nearer  to  the  Grand  and  Moreau  or  per- 
haps went  back  to  the  south  fork  of  the 
Grand.  It  crossed  the  present  boundary 
line  between  South  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana near  the  parallel  of  45  degrees  20 
minutes  and  soon  struck  the  Little  Mis- 
souri river.  While  they  were  encamped 
for  several  days  on  the  bank  of  Grand 
river,  they  were  visited  by  a  band  of 
Cheyenne  Indians  with  whom  they  trad- 


ed for  horses  and  by  the  sixth  of  August 
had  thus  obtained  an  additional  thirty- 
six,  which  considerably  improved  the 
party's  transportation  facilities. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the 
Overlanders'  journey  across  the  present 
States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  and 
over  the  Continental  Divide.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  guided  by  Hoback,  Robin- 
son, and  Rezner,  of  whom  we  have  writ- 
ten elsewhere,  the  party  arrived  at  the 
confluence  of  Hoback's  (or  Fall)  river 
with  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  in 
what  is  now  northwestern  Wyoming, 
on  or  about  the  6th  of  September,  1811. 

As  provisions  were  running  short,  it 
was  determined  that  small  detachments, 
headed  by  the  several  partners,  should 
start  off  in  different  directions.  Should 
any  of  them  fall  in  with  friendly  In- 
dians within  a  reasonable  distance  and 
obtain  horses  and  subsistence,  they  were 
to  return  to  the  main  body;  otherwise 
they  were  to  strike  out  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River.  Accordingly,  one 
party  of  three  men  and  Mr.  McLellan 
kept  down  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Mr.  Crooks,  with  five  others,  set  out  up 
the  river  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
horses  they  had  left  at  Henry's  post.  A 
third  party  of  five  men,  headed  by  Mr. 
McKenzie,  struck  northward  hoping  to 
reach  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia. 
Mr.  Hunt  stayed  with  the  main  body 
which  consisted  of  thirty-one  men  be- 
sides Pierre  Dorion,  his  squaw,  and  two 
children. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  narrate  the 
details  of  the  journey  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
party  during  the  next  month.  Their 
route  lay  down  the  Boise  river  to  the 
Snake,  then  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
latter  stream  to  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Powder  river,  Oregon.  From 
that  point  the  party  returned  up  the 
Snake  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weiser 
river,  where  they  crossed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Snake  into  the  present  State 
of  Oregon  on  December  23,  1811.  Dur- 
ing this  period  they  had  occasionally 
fallen  in  with  Indians  from  whom  they 
had  obtained  a  few  horses,  most  of 
which  they  were  forced  from  time  to 
time  to  use  for  subsistence  as  they  were 
often  threatened  with  starvation.  Do- 
rion, however,  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  horse  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  Indians  on  the  Boise  river,  for  the 
transportation  of  his  family  and  effects, 


although  strong  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  to  turn  it  into  food.  Hav- 
ing met  a  band  of  Indians  just  before 
crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the  Snake 
river  and  having  procured  from  them 
several  horses  and  two  guides,  Mr. 
Hunt's  party,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
turned  their  backs  on  the  disastrous 
banks  of  the  Snake  and  took  a  course 
.to  the  westward.  This  main  party,  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  Mr.  Crow's  detach- 
ment, was  now  composed  of  thirty-two 
white  men,  three  Indians,  and  the  squaw 
and  two  children  of  Pierre  Dorion.  Five 
jaded  and  half  starved  horses  were  in- 
cluded in  the  outfit.  From  here  the 
route  followed  by  the  party  was  sub- 
stantially that  which  later  became  the 
famous  Oregon  Trail.  It  followed  the 
regular  Indian  road  through  the  Grande 
Ronde,  across  the  Blue  mountains  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Umatilla  river. 
Thence  it  descended  that  valley  for 
some  distance  and  then  crossed  over  to 
the  Columbia  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Walla  Walla.  The  balance  of  the  route 
to  Astoria  was  along  the  Columbia 
river. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  narrative  we 
shall  now  pass  over  a  period  of  sixteen 
months  to  June  26,  1813,  at  Astoria. 
Under  a  written  agreement  of  that  date 
made  by  the  resident  partners  it  was  re- 
solved, among  other  provisions,  "that  a 
small  party  consisting  of  Mr.  Jno.  Reid, 
four  Canadians  and  two  Beaver  Hunt- 
ers shall  go  and  winter  in  the  Snake 
country  in  order  to  meet  with  those 
Hunters  already  in  that  quarter;  to 
trade  all  the  good  Beaver  and  Provisions 
the  goods  they  take  along  with  them 
can  procure,  and  also  gather  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  Company's  Horses  that 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  Indians 
since  these  two  years."  Apparently  in 
accordance  with  this  agreement,  John 
Reed,  Mr.  Hunt's  clerk,  left  Astoria  on 
July  5th,  1813,  his  destination  being  the 
Snake  river  country.  His  party  consist- 
ed of  four  Canadians,  Giles  Leclerc, 
Francois  Landry,  Jean  Baptiste  Turcot 
and  Andre  La  Chapelle,  together  with 
two  hunters,  Pierre  Dorion  and  Pierre 
Delaunay.  Dorion,  as  usual,  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  two  children. 
The  party  reached  the  Snake  river  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  finally  located 
for  the  winter  on  what  is  now  the  Boise 
river,  Idaho,  for  long  known  to  the  fur 
traders  as  Reed's  river. 

(Continued  on  Page  144) 
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Man  Lives,  Loves,  Laughs 


GUS  LUDWIG,  blandly  pleasing, 
gracious  in  manner,  groomed  like 
a  male  moving  picture  star,  leaned 
over  the  table  in  the  palm  garden  grill 
of  a  great  hotel  and  said  to  his  guest, 
Mr.  Richard  L.  King,  a  retired  finan- 
cier, who  enjoyed  an  independent  income 
and  unlimited  credit:  "It  was  very  good 
of  you  to  dine  with  me  tonight.  I  was 
lonely  in  this  great  hotel  .  .  .  forgive  me 
if  I  bore  you,  but  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  love  a  beautiful  girl  who  has 
gone  abroad.  I  want  to  send  her  a  pres- 
ent, something  rather  nice  ...  a  string 
of  pearls,  I  think.  Will  you  recommend 
to  me  a  first-class  jeweler,  one  to  whom 
you  would  go  if  you  were  selecting  such 
a  gift  for  the  woman  you  adored?" 

"Certainly,"  responded  Mr.  King 
with  the  courteous  fervor  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  dined  deliciously,  on  the 
best  of  everything.  Taking  a  card  from 
his  card  case,  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  it 
the  name  of  a  well  known  firm  of  jew- 
elers. "This,"  he  said,  "will  insure  the 
best  of  treatment  from  this  firm.  They 
know  me  very  well." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Gus  smoothly  as 
he  slipped  the  card  into  his  own  case,  "I 
cannot  tell  you  now,  how  much  this 
little  act  of  courtesy  means  to  me!" 

"Don't  mention  it,"  protested  Mr. 
King,  "the  pleasure  is  all  mine!  Nice 
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music  we're  having  tonight  .  .  .  what's 
that  the  orchestra  is  playing  now  .  .  . 
sounds  like  a  bewitching  waltz!" 

"Man  Lives,  Loves,  Laughs!"  said 
Gus,  who  could  see  the  placard  an- 
nouncement from  where  he  sat.  "Very 
appropriate,"  he  murmured;  "it  must 
be  wonderful  to  write  such  music — and 
make  a  living  at  it."  .  .  .  Then  he  added, 
"I  wonder  IF  he  does!" 

The  next  day  Gus  walked  into  the 
jeweler's  glittering  shop  and  presented 
Mr.  King's  card.  The  clerk  brought  the 
floor-walker  who  delegated  their  most 
expert  salesman  to  wait  on  Mr.  King's 
friend.  Trays  of  iridescent  pearls  were 
spread  out  before  Gus.  He  fingered  them 
with  the  casual  interest  of  a  connoisseur 
or  one  who  knows  genuine  gems. 

"I'll  take  this  thousand  dollar  string," 
he  said  finally,  and  he  wrote  out  a  check 
made  payable  to  the  firm,  Schrader  & 
Company.  "I'll  wait  here  until  you  send 
a  messenger  to  the  bank  to  cash  this 
check." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  messenger 
returned  with  the  astounding  news  that 
the  bank  did  not  know  Mr.  Ludwig. 

"Why,  there  is  some  mistake,  there  is 
certainly  some  mistake,"  cried  Gus  in 
his  most  urbane  manner.  "Let  me  have 
the  check  and  I  can  cash  it  without  dif- 
ficulty." They  let  him  take  the  check — 


why  not?  A  friend  of  Mr.  King's  whost 
credit  was  unlimited. 

Gus  Ludwig  went  out  and  over  t;! 
Market  Street  as  fast  as  the  traffic  sigi 
nals  would  permit.  He  presented  tb 
check  to  the  cashier  of  the  hotel  when 
he  had  been  stopping. 

"I'm  checking  out  today,"  he  sai 
smoothly,  "as  I  told  you,  and  I'd  like  ti 
pay  my  bill.  Is  it  ready?  Ah  yes,  thani 
you — five  hundred  dollars — correctjl 
Here  is  a  check  for  a  thousand  mad 
payable  to  Schrader  &  Company,  tn 
jewelers,  and  endorsed  by  them  .  .  .  ! 
he  turned  the  check  over  so  the  cashkt) 
could  see  the  Schrader  &  Company; 
endorsement  stamped  on  the  back  am 
initialed  by  their  credit  manager.  Tb 
cashier  smiled  at  Gus  ...  he  was  reallj 
so  good-looking  and  his  manner  w; 
charming.  He  smiled  back  at  her  as  sr 
passed  out  the  crisp  new  bills. 

"Thanks,"  said  Gus,   "I   had  a  goo 
day.  I  sold  them  something  different, 
new  line,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  ol 
style  stuff!"  A  bell-hop  picked   up  h 
suit-case,    carried    it    to   the   door.   Tl: 
doorman    had   a   taxi   waiting   for   hinl 
As  Gus  rode  away  in  the  glorious  beaul 
of   a   fresh   new   day,   he   hummed   thi 
stimulating  waltz — 

"Man  Lives,  Loves,  Laughs!" 


The  Story  of  an  Art  Center  that  Grew  Upon  a  Hilltof 


IT  WAS  Easter  Sunday  morning  in 
Hollywood.  A  populace  was  gath- 
ering to  solemnize  its  first  Easter 
sunrise  service.  The  populace  was  gath- 
ering upon  a  barren  knoll,  sun-baked, 
hard  and  browned  from  much  wind  that 
came  in  from  the  ocean,  wind  that  came 
in  from  the  desert  ...  it  was  a  knoll 
that  had  been  neglected  by  the  builders. 
Fringed  by  a  sturdy  group  of  olive  trees 
that,  struggling  to  retain  somewhat  of 
their  past  august  impressiveness  and 
grandeur,  epitomized  in  their  way  the 
Resurrection  .  .  .  olive  trees  and  a  hill 
top. 

As  the  first  faint  rays  of  the  Easter 
sun  swung  low  across  the  sky  line,  slant- 
ing in  long  eager  ray  across  the  summit 
of  the  olive  crowned  barren  knoll,  in  the 
roseate,  rainbow  tinted  dawn,  there  re- 
verberated across  the  pine-crested  peaks 
the  clarion  call  of  trumpet  and  bugle. 
Approximately  15,000  people,  from  the 
four  winds  of  the  earth  .  .  .  artists, 
painters,  musicians,  writers,  sculptors, 
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actors,  authors,  motion  picture  directors, 
stars  and  attaches  .  .  .  and  others  .  .  . 
joined  with  Hollywood's  populace  to 
commemorate  here  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Christ.  Staff  in  hand,  in  the  early 
dawning  of  Easter  morn,  these  had 
climbed  the  rugged  olive  fringed  slopes 
of  Olive  Hill  in  Hollywood,  heads  bared 
to  the  winds.  The  great  throngs  joined 
in  paeons  of  gladness,  here  to  commem- 
orate the  Risen  Lord. 

"HOLY  !  HOLY  !  HOLY  !"  sang  the 
multitudes  .  .  . 

Voices  rang  out  in  unison  across  the 
vista,  to  the  orchid-hued  purpling  spurs 

of  awakening  canyons  beyond  .  .  . 

*     #     # 

A  fitting  spot,  indeed,  for  the  cul- 
mination of  a  great  vision.  For  this  sun- 
baked silent  hill  top,  solemn  and  serene, 
long  overlooked  by  the  empire  builders 
of  California,  was  soon  to  become  one 
of  the  garden  spots  of  the  Southland.  A 
woman  with  a  vision  purchased  the  place. 
And  the  barren  knoll  began  to  ring  with 


the  echo  of  a  cultural   movement  th ' 
was  at  once  unique  and  romantic. 

Today,  this  barren  knoll,  once  desl: 
tute  of  verdure  save  for  the  green  frinji 
of  olive  trees  that  had  struggled  long  •; 
clothe   the   barren  spot  with  their  ou 
peculiar  graces,  presents  a  fairyland    ; 
hidden  nooks  where  flowers  grow  .  .< 
pansy    beds    where    thousands    of    litt 
pansy  faces  turn  to  greet  the  sun   .  II 
dells  and  lily  pools,  rich  with  lotus  bk; 
som  .  .  .  sunken  gardens,  lofty  pine  trej 
singing  in  the   winds,   hibiscus  ladf 
walls,   and   the  ever  winding  foot  tn' 
that  leads  the  wayfarer  into  cool  retrea' 

The   woman    planned   well.   For   t 
once-deserted  sun-baked  knoll  of  yellov 
ing  adobe  today  stands  supreme  among 
Southern  California's  hill  tops  and  v: 
tas,  emblematic  of  the  stone  which  t.j 
builders    had    rejected,    and   which    h;j 
become  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner. 

The  woman  was  a  generous  worn;' 
as  well.  For  after  the  completion  of  hj 
(Continued  on  Page  158) 
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Thirsting  for  Trees 

BY  HARRY  ELMORE  HURD 


O  ONE  will  deny  that  the  roll- 
ing  prairies  have  a  charm  most 
I'1        ^1     individually  their  own  but  some 
e  ought  to  plant  a  stand  of  trees  to 
e  the  birds  a  chance  to  roost.  The  sea, 
least  in   its  angry  moods,   may  give 
\e  the  illusion 
storm-tossed 
:  rest,  but  the 
:  *)rched  levels  of 
iddle   west 
^4^ary  the  eye. 
am   one   who 
innot   live   long 
-'•ithout    trees; 
:  'i  e  y    lift    my 
oughts    like    a 
I  'iirch    steeple, 
cy    frame    na- 
re's  beauties  in- 
\  ignettes  small 
.iiiigh    to    com- 
r  'ehend,  they  are 
>tinct  with  that 
M  ime   life -power 
.  hich  caused  the 
-.  icient  Greeks  to 
.  irow  themselves 
,.j  pon   the   earth. 
jj  i  their  presence 
feel  as   though 
iv    great- great  - 
randparents  had 
:>me  to  life  and 

'ere    looking 

V 

Jl  own    upon    me. 

I  )ne   evening    I 

oiled    up    the 

lelen     Hunt 

ackson  trail  out 

f  Cheyenne  Can- 
"  on.  The  sun  was 
1  ming  over  the 

•  oy-like  city  of 

*  Colorado  Springs 
id   the   mesas, 
plashing    their 

ttolors  to  the 
;inique  Black 
*"orest  on  the 
j"  kyline.  A  very 
'!ild  pine  tree 
"'  vatched  me  at- 
1  empt  to  capture 

liis  loveliness  in 
*i  rhyme:  sud- 
denly he  \\-aved  one  arm,  nonchalantly, 

saying,  "Old  stuff,  my  boy,  old  stuff!" 
"Pike's  Peak,  wrapped  in  its  Indian  blan- 
ket, looked  old  enough,  but  that  tree 

impressed  me  as  being  older  than  Time. 
Speaking  of  the  age  of  trees,  I  went 

fossil  hunting  beyond  the  red  Garden  of 


the  Gods  one  morning.  Scrambling  down 
to  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  from  which 
whirred  a  flock  of  pigeons,  I  cracked 
some  specimens  of  purplish  rock.  Behold, 
I  found  a  wealth  of  willow  leaves 
wrapped  in  the  Book  of  Time.  Millions 


of  years  ago  these  willows  had  drooped 
over  the  still  waters  of  some  quiet  bay. 
Auti:mn  came  over  the  ancient  seas,  kiss- 
ing each  tree  and  causing  them  to  blush 
crimson  or  yellow  with  fear.  A  gentle 
breeze  floated  these  parchments,  upon 
which  Time  writes  his  record  of  the 


days,  into  the  steel-blue  water.  Sinking, 
a  quiet  sediment  covered  each  leaf  and 
when  the  dust  of  rock  and  Time  had 
finished  their  work  and  Disaster  lifted 
Pike's  Peak  from  the  hard-pressed  lev- 
els of  the  earth,  those  winsome  willow 
leaves  were  pre- 
served to  awaken 
a  poet's  heart 
with  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  the 
timelessness  of 
trees. 

Some  trees  of 
course  impress 
you  with  their 
youth  fulness.  A 
ciump  of  gray 
birches  near  a 
pool  always  re- 
sembles little 
naked  girls  whose 
mothers  have  told 
them  not  to  jump 
in  until  the  spring 
is  old.  New  ash 
trees  are  like  Fin- 
nish athletes  with 
javelins  in  their 
hands  but  the 
trees  for  which  I 
am  thirsting  are 
old,  very  old. 

When  you  have 
climbed  over  the 
Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  dropped 
to  the  colorful, 
mystical,  magical 
and  silent  Great 
American  Desert, 
you  would  give 
your  kingdom  for 
a  tree.  The  mul- 
berry peaks  that 
corrugate  Utah 
and  Nevada  give 
relief  to  your 
voyaging  eyes  but 
one  may  ride  his 
horse  a  hundred 
miles  across  our 
Sahara  without 
seeing  a  single 
natural  tree.  To 
be  sure,  one  sees 

a  few  poplars  flaming  up  around  the  iso- 
lated ranch  houses,  but  these  trees  must 
be  carefully  nursed,  like  a  Boston  Back 
Bay  baby,  or  they  will  die  in  youth. 
Have  you  ever  driven  cattle  across  the 
desert?  I  followed  the  old  Emigrant 
Trail  beyond  Winnemucca,  Nevada, 
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driving  little  bawling  doggies  and  their 
mothers  to  the  range.  Hour  after  hour 
they  kicked  the  swirling  alkali  dust  into 
our  nostrils  until  my  throat  was  parched. 
Hunger  is  an  unhappy  enough  experi- 
ence but  thirst  is  maddening.  When  the 
trail  crossed  the  lazy  Humboldt,  twist- 
ing 1200  miles  in  its  three  hundred  fifty 
miles  of  flow,  I  fell  upon  my  stomach 
and  gulped  up  that  muddy  water  with- 
out hesitation.  My  thirst  for  trees  has 
this  same  aching  quality. 

Another  experience  shall  live  in  my 
memory.  We  packed  into  Asa  Moore 
Canyon  and  climbed  to  the  shoulder  of 
Bloody  Run  Ridge.  It  was  lambing-time 
and  the  Basques  had  pitched  a  camp 
high  above  the  desert  of  sage.  It  was 
there  that  I  discovered  the  quaking 
aspen,  their  tops  appearing  to  send  up  a 
smoke  of  green.  Our  eastern  birches  are 
enticing,  dressed  in  white  petticoats  even 
in  the  wintertime.  (I  am  informed  on 
excellent  authority  that  the  birches  are 
the  only  ladies  who  still  wear  petti- 
coats.) I  can  understand  why  Henry 
David  Thoreau  traveled  ten  miles  "to 
keep  an  appointment  with  a  birch  tree," 
but  these  gossipy  aspens  have  a  delicacy 
beyond  comparison.  One  may  always  lo- 
cate the  trickling  barrancas,  wiggling  off 
the  mountains,  by  the  presence  of  aspens. 
Speaking  of  aspens,  it  was  my  joy  in 
autumn  to  see  great  companies  of  aspens, 
wrapped  in  cloth  of  yellow  gold,  dancing 
across  the  lofty  meadows  of  Kaibab  Na- 
tional Forest.  Isolated  trees  burned  like 
tall  candles  in  white  candelabras  against 
the  yellow  pine.  Kaibab,  by  the  way,  is 
the  largest  stand  of  yellow  pine  in  the 
world.  Again,  upon  the  ten  thousand 
foot  summit  of  Cedar  Breaks,  in  Utah, 
I  saw  aspens  whirled  and  twisted  from 
their  feet  to  about  the  ten-foot  level  as 
a  result  of  winter  snows.  Near  them 
stood  the  rare  fox -tail  pine  and  old 
spruces  with  their  limbs  growing  down 
to  their  feet,  to  keep  them  warm. 

ASPENS  IN  AUTUMN 

Of  all  the  beauties  1  had  seen, 

And  of  all  my  soul's  sincere  delights, 

I  counted  first  an  aspen's  green  .  .  . 

But  when  I  beheld  them  turning  to 
gold, 

Light  a  thousand  million  tiuinkling 
lights, 

I  thrilled  viith  something  luhich  can- 
not be  told 

But  which  may  be  seen  on  Kaibab's 
heights. 

Climbing  out  of  Angel  Creek,  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  we  could 
see  the  distant  San  Francisco  Peaks, 
covered  with  a  mosaic  of  gold  and  blue. 
My  guide  told  me  that  the  gold  was 
formed  by  the  yellowing  aspens.  The 
Italian  mosaics  of  Leland  Stanford 
Chapel  are  world-famous  but  not  more 
lovely  than  the  natural  mosaic  of  the 
San  Francisco  Peaks. 

The  treeless  stretches  between  Kaibab, 


Powell  and  Dixie  National  Forests  and 
the  Granite  Sierras,  left  me  thirsty  for 
trees.  Imagine  my  delight  in  penetrating 
the  forests  of  Mount  Lassen  Volcanic 
Park.  Great  logging  enterprises  are 
passed  before  one  slabs  off  to  Drakesbad, 
depressing  one  like  the  sight  of  a  mur- 
dered friend.  Reaching  camp,  I  engaged 
a  white  horse,  whom  I  named  Henry, 


the  Freckled,  a  cow-pony  with  a  sense 
of  humor.  To  Henry,  a  tree  was  an 
object  against  which  to  attempt  to  side- 
swipe his  rider  in  protest  against  leaving 
the  beaten  trails.  Mighty  is  the  Douglas 
fir!  The  trails  to  the  Devil's  Kitchen, 
the  Boiling  Lake  and  all  of  the  freaks 
of  Lassen's  circus,  wind  through  virgin 
growth,  filled  with  silence  and  majesty. 


Riding  beneath  the  nave  of  living  g;« 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  I; 
groves  were  "man's  first  temples".  >i 
er,  except  in  the  oak  forests  of  \, 
French  Druids,  have  I  felt  a  dei< 
sense  of  awe.  Every  tree  is  draped  M 
great  banners  of  yellow  moss  (the  nt 
of  which,  even  the  kindly  forester 
ignorant).  All  of  the  happy  gods  n 
live  beneath  these  firs. 

An  occasional  sedate  cedar  frowne 
all   this  gaiety.   To   ride  alone   thro 
nature's  own  cathedral,  gay  with  yel 
green  and  blue,   is  absolutely  intoxi 
ing.   It  ought  to  be   a  criminal  off 
to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  chil< 
Time  and  Beauty  by  the  careless  fl 
ing  of  a  smouldering  cigarette  stub 
the   brush.    Following   the   trail   to 
Cinder    Cone    (which   we   Americ 
ought  to  know  is  the  most  perfect 
canic    cinder    cone    in    the    world), 
passed  through  a  graveyard.  The  b< 
of  giants  silhouetted  the  sky,  the  e 
was   divested   of  its   green   and   tan 
with  charred  debris.   The   Red   Dei 
ran  up  and  down  the  mountain  torcljj 
the  forest.  Everywhere — in  Arizona  n 
Utah,  at  Crater  Lake  and  Mount  II 
sen,  in  Yosemite  and  guarding  the  I 
Trees,  I  met  kindly  foresters  who  sn 
like    priests    who    have    dedicated    tn 
lives  to  our  forests. 

I  must  speak  of  the  eucalyptus  th 
of  California.  They  are  as  pungenjj 
spice  and  as  ragged  as  beggars.  TM 
Australian  immigrants  grow  quicklyn 
high,  gracefully  and  beautifully.  U 
fruit  grower  wishing  to  protect  hisji 
chard  from  sudden  winds  or  the  ranU 
in  need  of  quick  fuel,  plants  eucalyji 
trees.  To  see  them  reflected  in  a  sH 
blue  stream  or  clustered  upon  the  ii 
above  the  University  of  California,  I 
revelation  of  artistic  wonder. 

I  am  one  who  finds  endless  orchid 
of   fruit  trees  too  citified ;   too   resjp 
able ;  too  conventional.  The  varied  p; 
of   California   are   also   too   formal,  il 
though    they    induce    romance    in 
heart  when  lifting  their  fans  again 
ragged    moon    or   when    clustered    ' 
olive  and  fig  trees  as  on  the  campu 
Santa   Clara   University.    Seen   thrc 
the  arches  of  the  Quadrangle  of  Le  i 
Stanford  University,  fan  palms  are 
ly,  like  an   old   Egyptian  dido  patljr 

Climbing  out  of  Yosemite  to  the 
Sierras,  a  fellow  traveler  offered  n 
$10,000  for  a  straight  piece  of  ma  fa 
nita;  the  bark  of  this  shrub  and  tha 
the  madrone  tree  are  even  more  be; 
ful    than    the   cherry,    with    their    r 
maroon  skins  and  crazy  irregularit; 


branches.  As  this  essay  is  not  an  ant 


)1 


ogy  of  all  the  trees  that  I  have  love 
shall  conclude  by  sharing  with  you  r 
first  exposure   to  the   trees  bearing 
(Continued  on  Page  153) 
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oA  Short  Short  Story 

THE  WINDOW 


BY  MICHAEL  S.  TAYLOR 


were  inconsistent,  Irv- 
ing   Chappel   reasoned   as   he 
slumped    down   in   his  comfort 
.jiair.   He  had  pleaded,  argued,  cajoled 
ith  his  wife  but  to  no  avail.  Finally, 
f.  forsook   the  bedroom   for   surcease 
-if     the   parlor,    clinching   the   argument 
,|ith   an   emphatic    slam   of    the    parlor 
>or. 

He  reached  to  the  electric  button  and 

ain_'uished  the  lights.  She  was  a  good 

id,   C'happel   thought,  but   a  bit   huffy 

!  times.  And  all  over  such  an  inconse- 

il   thing   as  a  solitaire.    He'd   let 

:  er     uiet  down  a  bit  and  get  to  sleep. 

i.»c  iwhile  he  reflected  over  a  delicious 

:  Ae    must    have    dozed    off;    actually 

:l  lept  for  some  time.  But  something  had 

:'ausi'd    him    to    become    suddenly   alert. 

"•That  noise  on  the  fire  escape!  It  couldn't 

*tave  been  a  cat!  Too  heavy.  He  waited. 

'An  inquiring  ray  of  light  encircled  the 

oom  evading   his  corner.   Soon   a   cau- 

B'ious   foot   came    in    the   window,    then 

settled  while  it's  owner  wormed  the  rest 

I  if  his  both    in  after  it. 

I    Chappel  reached  up  quietly  and  quick - 

\  switched  on  the  lights. 

"Throw  up  your  hands  or  I'll  shoot," 
'ihe  threatened.  He  held  up  his  pocket 
meaningly.  The  simple  expedient  of 
skeeping  his  finger  pointed  gave  it  the 

•arance  of  a  revolver. 
The  burglar  obeyed  as  if  he  had  been 
through  the  routine  before. 

Irving  Chappel  kicked  the  fallen  flash- 
light out  of  his  way.  He  surveyed  the 
other  critically.  A  typical  specimen  of 
the  "homo  prowler".  Thin,  emaciated, 
commonly  dressed. 

"Just  turn  your  back  to  me,"  he 
ordered. 

Weakly,  the  other  obeyed. 
Chappel  ran  his  hand  over  the  man's 
pockets.  He  extracted  in  turn  two  thick 
leather  wallets,  a  few  watches,  some  half 
dozen  jeweled  bracelets,  a  handful  of 
miscellaneous  jewelry,  and  an  honest  to 
goodness  revolver. 

"So  you're  the  thief  that's  been  rob- 
bing all  the  apartments  in  this  vicinity!" 
He  stepped  back  and  pointed  the  man's 
"«n  revolver  at  him. 

"Sit  down  in  that  chair  there,"  Chap- 
pel  commanded. 

"Now   then,"   he   went   on   after   the 
burglar  had  complied.  "You  know  what 
this  means.  A  long  term  in  prison." 
"Yes,  that's  right,"  the  burglar  agreed 


complacently ;  then  added  sarcastically, 
"and  while  I'm  sweating  my  head  off  in 
a  two-by-four  cell  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  church  members  will  revel  in  the 
smug  comfort  that  you've  done  your 
duty  to  society.  Oh,  well,"  he  waved  a 
hand  hopelessly. 

''Well,  just  why  shouldn't  we?  Look 
at  the  harm  you're  doing  to  society." 

"Sure — and  you  people  comfort  your- 
selves by  harming  me  in  return." 

Chappel  smiled. 

"Did  you  ever  read  the  Bible?"  he 
asked  meaningly. 

"Yes,  many  a  night  in  my  cell.  Oh! 
I  suppose  you're  gonna  tell  me  some- 
thing about  an  eye  for  an  eye.  But,  re- 
member, any  time  you  religionists  quote 
any  part  of  the  Bible  to  uphold  your 
argument  your  opponent  can  quote  an- 
other part  to  refute  you.  If  you  rely  on 
the  Bible  and  place  so  much  faith  in  it 
you  must  have  run  across  that  part  about 
turning  the  other  cheek." 

"But  my  dear  man,"  Chappel  pro- 
tested. "Don't  you  realize  the  extent  of 
the  harm  you're  doing?  The  people  who 
own  this  jewelry  have  sweated  their 
brow,  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour ; 
the  women  have  at  one  time  probably 
slaved  over  washtubs  to  help  their  hus- 
bands to  rise  in  business ;  the  men  have 
probably  done  without,  and  sacrificed 
much  to  get  their  womenfolk  a  trinket 
or  two.  Don't  you  realize  the  amount 
of  good  hard  social  labor  that's  behind 
every  dollar  you  steal.  Why,  hang  it  all, 
the  money  you  take  is  blood  money. 
You're  taking  the  very  blood  out  of 
their  veins.  You're  taking  the  stuff  that's 
the  cause  of  all  their  wrinkles  and  gray 
hair.  Don't  you  realize  that?" 

"I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light," 
the  other  answered  with  a  slight  tremor 
in  his  tone.  When  he  finally  looked  up 
at  Irving  Chappel  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  moisture  in  his  eyes. 

"You  should  look  at  it  in  that  light," 
Chappel  vociferated.  There's  a  social 
code  and  if  we  didn't  have  it  the  human 
race  would  perish  by  its  own  folly.  The 
majority  have  banded  together  to  enact 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  everybody  con- 
cerned ;  for  the  common  good  as  it  were. 
They've  decreed  a  certain  punishment 
for  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  those 
laws,  so  as  to  insure  their  obeyance.  At 
present  society  has  found  prison  the  only 
means  to  attain  it's  end.  Later  on,  as  we 
progress,  it  may  evolve  a  more  humane 
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punishment.  Good  Lord!  /  believe  in 
that  live  and  let  live  slogan  you  hinted 
at  a  while  ago.  It's  a  fine  golden  rule 
but  you  fellows  never  live  up  to  it.  And 
I  really  hate  to  send  you  to  jail  but  I'd 
be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  didn't.  What 
was  it  that  made  you  do  it?  Are  you 
married?" 

"No,"  the  burglar  answered.  "I  sup- 
pose that  I  could  pull  that  stuff  about  a 
wife  and  a  half  dozen  starving  kids  but 
you  seem  to  be  a  square  shooter  to  me. 
You  see,  up  in  Sing  Sing  those  cells  are 
damp,  damp  as  hell,  and  on  my  last 
stretch  up  there  I — well,  I  figured  I'd 
get  enough  tonight  to  keep  me  at  Sara- 
nac  Lake  until  I  felt  healthy  enough  to 
get  honest  labor.  That's  not  bullcon. 
brother.  I  hate  this  racket." 

"T.  B.  ?"  Chappel  asked  sympathet- 
ically. 

The  burglar  nodded. 

"First  stages,"  he  said.  He  moved  a 
hopeless  hand.  "I  suppose  this  means  an- 
other lapse.  Throwing  me  in  a  cell  until 
they  carry  me  out  to  Potter's  Field." 

"Well — if  there  was  any  other  way. 
But  I  can't  see— 

"Why  not  do  some  real  good,"  came 
promptingly.  "What  I've  told  you  was 
all  on  the  level.  Couldn't  you  return  all 
that  stuff  anonymously  and  let  me  fade 
out?  My  word  isn't  worth  much  but  I'll 
promise  to  give  up  the  game  even  though 
I  have  to  go  to  the  T.  B.  Charity  Colony 
on  Welfare  Island." 

Chappel  pondered  deeply  for  some 
minutes.  He  eyed  the  other  keenly  and 
saw  that  he  was  sincere.  Gradually  his 
face  lit  up. 

"I  have  a  better  idea,"  he  said  finally. 
"Suppose  you  take  those  two  wallets. 
There  ought  to  be  enough  there  to  get 
you  to  Denver,  Colorado.  There  you 
could  get  light  labor  and  pay  your  way. 
There's  a  lot  of  lungers  doing  it  and 
many  of  them  come  away  cured.  I'll  see 
that  this  jewelry  reaches  police  head- 
quarters anonymously.  There  the  right- 
ful owners  can  identify  and  claim  it. 
Ethically,  I'm  wrong  in  doing  this  and  I 
have  a  very  guilty  feeling  but  I'll  go 
through  with  it  to  help  you  out.  Will 
you  promise  to  take  the  next  train  for 
Denver?" 

The  burglar  jumped  up  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"Mister,"  he  said  gratefully,  "I'll  do 
it.  Honest  I  will.  You're  a  brick." 

"Alright,"  Chappel  said  as  he  placed 
the  the  two  wallets  in  the  other's  hand. 
"I'll  keep  this  revolver  as  a  souvenir. 
Go  on  out  the  way  you  came." 

He  helped  the  burglar  to  the  fire 
escape  and  watched  him  descend.  He 
watched  him  as  he  landed  below,  saw 
him  throw  back  his  shoulders  resolutely, 
pass  through  the  areaway  then  out  to 
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The  Tale  of  the  Three-Legged  Horse 


THE  CIRCUS  of  Signor  Vermi- 
celli  had  pitched   its  patched  and 
pitiful   tents   in   the  village  of   St. 
l.a/aretto  and  the  villagers  had  viewed 
the  meager  street  parade. 

This  was  all  that  most  of  them  would 
tor  they  were  very  poor.  The  times 
i-  evil   indeed   and  the  people  much 
oppressed  by  the  lords  and  barons. 

In  fact  many  poor  widows  could  not 
afford  even  a  glimpse  of  the  parade  for 
they  could  not  spare  the  time  from  their 
washing  of  clothes  on  the  stones  down 
by  the  river. 

And  when  the  time  came  for  the  per- 
formance, so  few  passed  into  the  tent, 
that  the  good  Signor,  who  stood  hard  by 
the  ticket  wagon,  tore  out  a  lock  of  his 
abundant  hair  and  threw  it  from  him, 
so  great  was  his  despair. 

But  that  only  increased  his  discomfort. 
The  Giant  in  the  sideshow  wanted  his 
back  wages  and  had  made  threats  which 
amounted  to  taking  of  the  Signor  apart, 
and  the  Signor  had  no  doubt  that  if  so 
minded,  the  Giant  could  easily  accom- 
plish such  an  ambition. 

The  Fat  Lady  was  no  longer  fat  and 
had  to  resort  to  padding,  while  the  Liv- 
ing Skeleton  was  so  thin  that  nobody 
believed  he  was  alive.  The  Star  Eques- 
trienne had  lost  her  curves  and  was  so 
weak  that  she  could  scarce  mount  the 
bony  backs  of  the  emaciated  horses.  And 
the  Three-legged  Horse  could  stand 
with  difficulty. 

Add  to  that  the  general  debility  of  the 
stake  men  and  hostlers,  the  ill  repair  of 
the  whole  outfit,  the  paintless  wagons 
and  the  motheaten  camel,  and  you  have 
an  idea  of  this  ill-starred  circus.  Even 
the  cook  was  thin. 

#     *     * 

NOW  there  lived  in  a  castle  hard  by, 
one  Count  Gad  del  Re,  known  all 
over  Italy  as  a  sad  and  cantankerous 
nobleman  who  had  everything  he  wanted 
vt\e  the  one  thing  he  craved,  a  three- 
legged  horse. 

He  possessed  Siamese  twins,  giants, 
dwarfs,  in  fact  a  most  noble  collection 
of  freaks  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 
But  the  lack  of  a  three-legged  horse, 
which  he  considered  a  crowning  glory, 
had  until  now  caused  the  Count  to  bite 
his  nails  in  bootless  rage. 

Gold,  jewels,  fame,  he  vowed  should 
be  his  who  should  find  for  him  his 
heart's  desire. 

Then  on  the  day  when  the  circus  of 
Signor  Vermicelli  came  to  town,  a  varlet 
ran  to  the  Count  in  great  excitement 
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and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  three-legged 
horse  at  the  circus. 

"An"  it  be  true,"  the  Count  had  ex- 
claimed, "thou  shall  have  a  golden  chain 
about  thy  neck,  and  thy  freedom!" 

And  at  once  the  Count,  followed  by 
a  large  retinue,  set  out  mounted  on  a 

great  stallion  and  carrying  a  bag  of  gold. 

*     »  '  * 

CIGNOR  VERMICELLI  was,  I 
^  have  said,  in  despair.  Another  lock 
of  hair  had  followed  the  first,  for  the 
(irst  day's  takings  had  barely  sufficed 
for  a  small  portion  'of  spaghetti  around, 
for  the  humans,  and  a  wisp  of  hay  for 
the  animals. 

The  good  Signor  paced  up  and  down 
before  the  patched  tents,  watched  by  the 
Giant,  whose  hands  were  clinched  and 
mutterings  came  from  his  huge  throat. 
He  was  very  near  to  abolishing  the 
Signor. 

Things  were  at  such  a  dismal  pass 
when  the  Signor,  lifting  up  his  eyes  be- 
held riding  toward  him  a  great  retinue 
with  a  richly  clad  nobleman  at  its  head. 

Signor  Vermicelli  brushed  back  his 
disordered  locks  with  trembling  hands, 
gazing  in  wonder  at  the  visitor  as  he 
alighted  from  his  steed  and  came  strid- 
ing toward  the  pitiful  circus  and  its 
more  pitiful  owner. 

The  Signor  hastened  forward  to  meet 
his  visitor,  exclaiming  "Welcome  to  our 
poor  circus,  Sire!"  Nor  was  he  wrong, 
for  it  was  a  poor  circus  ! 

The  visitor  stopped  short  and  shook 
an  angry  fist  at  the  Signor.  "How  dare 
you  !  I  did  not  come  to  see  your  miser- 
able circus.  I  never  visit  low  amuse- 
ments." 

The  Signor  was  now  twice  as  miser- 
able as  he  •was  before  —  tearing  great 
handfuls  of  hair  from  his  head,  and  cast- 
ing them  at  his  visitor's  feet.  Desperately 
he  implored  "I  pray  you,  Sire,  do  not  be 
offended.  I  but  try  to  amuse  those  who 
know  little  joy."  Under  his  breath  the 
Signor  said  "And  now  let  the  murder 
proceed." 

The  visitor  pointed  a  finger  at  the 
Signor.  "Hark  ye!  I  am  Gan  del  Re, 
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Count  of  Re  and  master  of  these  parts. 
I  have  but  to  raise  a  finger  and  you 
would  be  cutting  capers  for  the  devil." 

The  wretched  Signor  could  only  stand 
trembling  and  plucking  locks  from  his 
hair.  He  was  by  now  near  to  baldness. 

Count  Gad  spat  violently.  "I  am  in- 
formed that  you  have  a  three-legged 
horse.  Am  I  right?  Am  I  wrong?  Speak 
up,  dolt!" 

:'Yes,  Sire!  No,  Sire!  I  mean  I  have 
one,  Sire!"  the  flabbergasted  Signer 
bleated,  shaking  with  fear  and  pulling 
out  the  last  of  his  hair. 

"At  last  I  get  a  word  of  sense  out  of 
you!"  the  Count  shouted.  "Where  is 
this  three-legged  horse?  Bring  him  forth 
instantly,  that  I  may  look  upon  him." 

The  Signor  bethought  himself.  Was 
this  great  man  trying  to  see  the  sideshow 
for  nothing?  But  things  could  not  be 
worse,  so,  speaking  to  a  shivering,  ema- 
ciated groom  the  Signor  said  "Bring 
forth  the  three-legged  horse  Trilby, 
moron." 

Count  Gad  waited,  stamping  about 
like  an  enraged  and  hungry  bear  until 
the  groom  appeared,  leading  Trilby,  who 
staggered  with  weakness  as  she  humped 
along  on  her  insufficient  extremities. 

"Ha ["shouted  Count  Gad.  And  again 
a  mighty  "Ha!"  as  he  leaped  forward 
and  eagerly  examined  the  beast  to  be 
sure  that  there  was  no  fourth  leg  con- 
cealed. 

The  Signor  thought  swiftly.  If  this 
great  man  was  as  eager  as  he  appeared 
to  be,  he  would  pay  handsomely.  He 
should  pay  handsomely ! 

So  the  Signor,  who  was  no  mean  actor, 
put  his  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  three- 
legged  horse  much  to  its  surprise — for  it 
had  known  little  kindness  and  now  be- 
lieved it  was  being  choked — and  uttered 
fervid  endearments  while  struggling 
with  the  frightened  animal. 

"Have  done!"  thundered  the  Count. 
"A  bag  of  gold  for  this  starvling.  What 
say  you?" 

"But  Sire!"  the  Signor  sniffled,  "he 
is  the  pride  and  joy  of  my  life." 

"Bah!"  the  Count  snorted.  "A  moun- 
tebank talks  of  pride,  a  beggar  parlos. 
Here!  A  prince's  ransom."  He  tossed 
the  bag  which  he  carried,  at  the  ill  shod 
feet  of  the  Signor.  "A  thousand  scudii." 

"I  will  deny  myself,  my  lord.  The 
greatest  prize  in  the  world  is  founl 
and  weeping,  the  Signor  fell  upon  the 
bag  of  gold  and  bore  it  within  the  tent 
that  he  might  assure  himself  that  it  \\  :^ 
real  money. 

(Continual  tin  Page  158) 
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The  ^Dorions 
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Early  accounts  of  what  happened  to 
Reed's  party  have  been  written  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  by  three  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Astorian  enterprise: 
Gabriel  Franchere,  Alexander  Ross  and 
Ross  Cox,  and  these  accounts  are  at 
variance  in  some  of  their  details.  What 
later  historians  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  have  been  based  mostly  on 
these  early  accounts.  As  Alexander  Ross 
in  his  "Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers 
on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River"  has 
given  the  story  in  greater  detail  than  the 
others  and  has  told  it  as  he  alleged  to 
have  heard  it  from  our  heroine,  we  shall 
use  his  version,  amplifying  it  with  such 
extra  information  as  can  be  obtained 
from  the  other  accounts. 

Quoting  Madame  Dorion,  Ross  wrote 
in  his  work  cited  above:  "'After  the 
house  was  built,  the  people  spent  their 
time  in  trapping  beaver.  About  the  lat- 
ter end  of  September,  Hoback,  Robin- 
son and  Rezner  came  to  us;  but  they 
were  very  poor,  the  Indians  having 
robbed  them  of  everything  they  had 
about  fifteen  days  before.  Mr.  Reed 
gave  them  some  clothing  and  traps,  and 
they  went  to  hunt  with  my  husband. 
Landrie  got  a  fall  from  his  horse,  ling- 
ered a  while,  and  died  of  it.  Delaunay 
was  killed,  when  trapping:  my  husband 
told  me  that  he  saw  his  scalp  with  the 
Indians,  and  knew  it  from  the  colour 
of  the  hair.  The  Indians  about  the  place 
were  very  friendly  to  us;  but  when 
strange  tribes  visited  us,  they  were 
troublesome,  and  always  asked  Mr.  Reed 
for  guns  and  ammunition :  on  one  occa- 
sion they  drove  an  arrow  into  one  of 
our  horses,  and  took  a  capot  from  La 
Chapelle.  Mr.  Reed  not  liking  the  place 
where  we  first  built,  we  left  it,  and 
built  farther  up  the  river,  on  the  other 
side.  After  the  second  house  was  built, 
the  people  went  to  trap  as  usual,  some- 
times coming  home  every  night,  some- 
times out  for  several  nights  together  at  a 
time.  Mr.  Reed  and  one  man  generally 
stayed  at  the  house." 

'  'Late  one  evening,  about  the  10th 
of  January,  a  friendly  Indian  came  run- 
ning to  our  house,  in  a  fright,  and  told 
Mr.  Reed  that  a  band  of  the  bad  Snakes, 
called  the  Dog-rib  tribe,  had  burnt  the 
first  house  that  we  had  built,  and  that 
they  were  coming  on  whooping  and  sing- 
ing the  war-song.  After  communicating 
this  intelligence,  the  Indian  went  off 
immediately,  and  I  took  up  my  two 
children,  got  upon  a  horse,  and  set  off 
to  where  my  husband  was  trapping;  but 
the  night  was  dark,  the  road  bad,  and  I 
lost  my  way.  The  next  day  being  cold 


and  stormy,  I  did  not  stir.  On  the  sec- 
ond day,  however,  I  set  out  again ;  but 
seeing  a  large  smoke  in  the  direction  I 
had  to  go,  and  thinking  it  might  pro- 
ceed from  Indians,  I  got  into  the  bushes 
again  and  hid  myself.  On  the  third  day, 
late  in  the  evening,  I  got  in  sight  of  the 
hut,  where  my  husband  and  the  other 
men  were  hunting;  but  just  as  I  was 
approaching  the  place,  I  observed  a  man 
coming  from  the  opposite  side,  and  stag- 
gering as  if  unwell :  I  stopped  where  I 
was  till  he  came  to  me.  Leclerc,  wounded 
and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  was  the 
man.  He  told  me  that  La  Chapelle,  Rez- 
ner and  my  husband  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered  that  morning.  I  did  not  go 
into  the  hut;  but  putting  Leclerc  and 
one  of  my  children  on  the  horse  I  had 
with  me,  I  turned  round  immediately, 
took  to  the  woods,  and  retraced  my  steps 
back  again  to  Mr.  Reed's." 

"  'Leclerc,  however,  could  not  bear 
the  jolting  of  the  horse,  and  he  fell  once 
or  twice,  so  that  we  had  to  remain  for 
nearly  a  day  in  one  place;  but  in  the 
night  he  died,  and  I  covered  him  over 
with  brushwood  and  snow,  put  my 
children  on  the  horse,  I  myself  walking 
and  leading  the  animal  by  the  halter. 
The  second  day  I  got  back  to  the  house. 
But  sad  was  the  sight!  Mr.  Reed  and 
the  men  were  all  murdered,  scalped,  and 
cut  to  pieces.  Desolation  and  horror 
stared  me  in  the  face.  I  turned  from  the 
shocking  sight  in  agony  and  despair; 
took  to  the  woods  with  my  children  and 
horse,  and  passed  the  cold  and  lonely 
night  without  food  or  fire.  I  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do:  the  snow  was  deep,  the 
weather  cold,  and  we  had  nothing  to 
eat.  To  undertake  a  long  journey  under 
such  circumstances  was  inevitable  death. 
Had  I  been  alone  I  would  have  run  all 
risks  and  proceeded ;  but  the  thought 
of  my  children  perishing  with  hunger 
distracted  me.  At  this  moment  a  sad  al- 
ternative crossed  my  mind :  should  I 
venture  to  the  house  among  the  dead 
and  seek  food  for  the  living?  I  knew 
there  was  a  good  stock  of  fish  there ; 
but  it  might  have  been  destroyed  or  car- 
ried off  by  the  murderers;  and  besides, 
they  might  still  be  lurking  about  and 
see  me:  yet  I  thought  of  my  children. 
'Next  morning  after  a  sleepless 
night,  I  wrapped  my  children  in  my 
robe,  tied  my  horse  in  a  thicket,  and 
went  to  a  rising  ground,  that  overlooked 
the  house,  to  see  if  I  could  observe  any- 
thing stirring  about  the  place.  I  saw 
nothing;  and,  hard  as  the  task  was,  I 
resolved  to  venture  after  dark:  so  I 
returned  back  to  my  children,  and  found 
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them   nearly   frozen,   and   I   was  afraid 
to  make  a  fire  in  the  day  time  lest  the 
smoke  might  be  seen ;  yet  I  had  no  other 
alternative,   I  must  make  a  fire,  or  let 
my  children   perish.   I   made  a  fire  and 
warmed   them.    I    then    rolled   them   up 
again  in  the  robe,  extinguished  the  fire, 
and  set  off  after  dark  to  the  house :  went 
into  the  store  and  ransacked  every  hole 
and  corner,  and  at  last  found  plenty  of 
fish  scattered  about.  I  gathered,  hid,  and 
slung  upon  my  back  as  much  as  I  could; 
carry,  and  returned  again  before  dawn;1 
to  my  children.    They  were  nearly  frozen 
and  weak  with  hunger.   I   made  a  fire)' 
and  warmed  them,  and  then  we  shared 
the  first  food  we  had  tasted  for  the  last 
three    days.    Next    night    I    went    back 
again,  and  carried  off  another  load ;  but  • 
when   these   efforts   were   over,    I    sank 
under   the   sense   of  my   afflictions,    and. 
was  for  three  days  unable  to  move,  and 
without    hope.    On    recovering   a    HttleJ- 
however,    I    packed    all    up,   loaded   my;- 
horse,  and  putting  my  children  on  top,  t 
of  the  load,  set  out  again  on  foot,  lead- 
ing the  horse  by  the  halter  as  before. 

'In  this  sad,  hopeless  condition  El 
traveled  through  deep  snow  among  theij 
woods,  rocks,  and  rugged  paths  for  nine 
days,  till   I   and  the   horse  could  travel 
no  more.  Here  I  selected  a  lonely  spotj 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  precipice  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  intending  there  to  passji 
the    remainder   of   the   winter.    I    killed 
my  horse,  and  hung  up  the  flesh  on  a 
tree  for  my  winter  food.  I  built  a  smallj' 
hut  with  pine  branches,  long  grass  and  I 
moss,  and  packed  it  all  round  with  snow  j 
to  keep  us  warm,   and   this  was  a  diffi- 
cult task,  for  I  had  no  axe,  but  only  a 
knife  to  cut  wood.  In  this  solitary  dwell-lj 
ing  I   passed   fifty-three   lonely   days!    11 
then  left  my  hut  and  set  out  with  m> 
children   to  cross  the  mountains;   but   I  |j 
became  snow  blind  the  second  day,  andli 
had   to   remain   for  three   days  without 
advancing  a  step;  and  this  was  unfavor- 
able, as  our  provisions  were  almost  ex- 
hausted.   Having   recovered   my  sight   i\ 
little,  I  set  out  again,  and  got  clear  ofti 
the  mountains,  and  down  to  the  plain;  > 
on   the   fifteenth   day   after   leaving  my 
winter  encampments;   but  for   six   days' 
we  had  scarcely  anything  to  eat,  and  foi 
the  last  two  days  not  a  mouthful.  Soor1 
after  we  had   reached  the  plains  I  peri 
ceived  a  smoke  at  a  distance;  but  beinj;: 
unable  to  carry  my  children   farther,   I 
wrapped  them  up  in  my  robe,  left  therr 
concealed,  and  set  out  alone  in  hopes  ol 
reaching  the  Indian  camp,  where  I  had] 
seen  the  smoke ;  but  I  was  so  weak  thali 
I  could  hardly  crawl,  and  had  to  sleep 
on  the  way.  Next  day,  at  noon,  I  got  to 
the  camp.    It   proved   to   belong   to   the' 
Walla  Wallas,  and  I  was  kindly  treated ! 
by  them.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  tht' 
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Qolden  Qrucibh 


By  BLAKE  ROSS 

"The  Golden  Crucible,"  the  third  installment  of  which  appears  in  this  issue, 
is  the  prize-winning  essay  of  the  James  D.  Phelan  Contest  awarded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Branch,  League  of  American  Pen  Women 

(Continued  from  April  Issue) 


DURING  these  early  years  of  uncertainty 
and  excitement  the  gold  mining  district 
was  developing  a  life  of  its  own.  It  was 
a  life  unique  with  California,  and  one  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  student  of  the 
social  process.  Out  of  it  grew  a  culture  that  in 
the  course  of  a  single  generation  passed  from 
a  first  primitive  stage  of  uncoordinated  individ- 
ual activity  into  one  characterized  by  a  highly 
organized  and  complex  industry.  In  the  few 
years  of  its  growth  it  developed  social,  political, 
and  economic  ramifications  that  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  almost  every  phase  of  the 
State's  growth. 

Nearly  all  the  Forty-niners  were  quite  igno- 
rant of  mining  methods.  The  social  heritage  of 
their  past  provided  them  with  no  common  fund 
of  experience  to  draw  upon.  They  possessed 
only  the  most  rudimentary  conception  of  min- 
ing. Partly  by  common  sense,  partly  by  a  little 
knowledge  of  pan  mining  imparted  by  veteran 
Mexican  miners,  and  partly  by  mankind's  uni- 
versal method  of  progress,  trial  and  error,  they 
gradually  developed  technical  efficiency  and 
social  coherence. 

At  first,  the  individual  miners  found  it  quite 
practicable  to  wash  out  the  gold  by  means  of 
small  pans  shaken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
the  particles  of  gold  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  This 
was  the  most  primitive  form  of  placer  mining. 
Then  the  small  pan  of  the  individual  miner  gave 
way  to  the  cradle,  or  rocker.  Soon  it  proved  to 
be  easier  and  more  profitable  for  two  or  three 
men  to  work  together.  Labor  was  divided,  and 
tasks  became  specialized — one  man  shoveled 
pay  dirt  into  the  hopper,  another  poured  water 
into  it,  and  a  third  rocked  the  cradle  from  side 
to  side  so  that  the  gold  might  settle  to  the 


bottom  and  be  taken  out  in  the  form  of  "dust." 
Before  long  it  was  discovered  that  water  could 
be  made  to  do  more  of  the  work.  Sluice  boxes 
were  built  and  water  was  diverted  into  them. 
The  force  of  the  current  carried  the  dirt  over 
the  bed  of  the  box,  where  the  gold  was  caught 
by  cleats  nailed  across  the  bottom.  This,  in 
many  instances,  required  still  greater  organiza- 
tion of  labor. 

A  further  extension  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment came  close  upon  the  invention  of  the 
sluice  box.  In  1852,  an  ingenious  minor  made 
use  of  a  small  canvas  hose  to  carry  water  under 
pressure  which  when  discharged  through  a  tin 
nozzle  and  directed  against  a  gold  bearing 
gravel  bank,  washed  the  gravel  into  a  sluice  box 
where  the  gold  was  recovered.  Thus  early  was 
hydraulic  mining  developed  in  California.  From 
the  miner's  point  of  view  it  was  a  most  success- 
ful innovation,  and  wherever  conditions  were 
favorable  it  was  practiced  for  the  next  three 
decades.  It  was  finally  prohibited  by  law,  after 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  agricultural  land  had 
been  ruined  by  gravel  and  silt  washed  down 
upon  it  from  the  mining  sites. 

With  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  placers, 
quartz  mining  developed  in  importance.  As  time 
went  on  it  became  a  highly  organized  industry 
requiring  the  skilled  services  of  geologist,  engi- 
neer, and  metallurgist.  To  carry  on  the  work 
stock  companies  were  formed,  which  by  their 
financial  operations  affected  the  lives  and  happi- 
ness of  thousands  who  would  never  see  the 
mines  in  which  they  held  shares. 

Dependent  and  correlated  industries  devel- 
oped as  mining  methods  became  more  compli- 
cated. First,  of  course,  the  miners  themselves 
had  to  be  supplied  with  the  necessities  and  some 
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of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Mining  equipment  had 
to  be  designed,  manufactured,  arid  brought  in. 
Roads  had  to  be  built  for  the  freight  and  stage 
lines  organized  to  keep  up  this  traffic  between 
mines  and  sources  of  supply.  There  was  need  of 
lumber,  so  the  forests  of  the  State  were  invaded 
by  logger  and  millhand.  Above  all,  there  was 
need  of  water,  which  in  many  instances  had  to 
be  brought  to  the  mines  from  a  distance.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  independent  organizations 
were  formed  to  distribute  water  to  mines  not 
supplied  by  local  streams.  Great  wooden  flumes 
were  built,  and  contracts  taken  to  furnish  min- 
ing sites  with  water  for  a  profitable  percentage 
of  the  gold  mined.  Water  rights  became  valu- 
able, and,  therefore,  sources  of  trouble.  So 
water,  since  it  was  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
mining,  became  almost  as  important  as  gold, 
especially  in  its  effect  on  legislation  and  the  later 
development  of  irrigation  and  hydro-electric 
power. 

Along  with  the  general  growth  of  the  mining 
industry  came  a  corresponding  development  of 
laws  pertaining  to  both  mineral  and  water 
rights.  Until  1866  when  Congress  passed  the 
Mineral  Land  Act  there  was  no  way  of  acquir- 
ing legal  title  to  a  claim  or  lode,  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  owned  the  land,  had 
no  law  governing  its  disposition.  The  miner  did 
not  own  the  land  outright;  he  owned  merely  the 
right  to  mine  it.  Prior  occupation  and  use  were 
the  terms  on  which  he  held  his  claim.  The  rights 
consequent  upon  discovery,  appropriation,  and 
use  were  assumed  to  be  fundamental.  They  were 
the  only  rights  recognized  by  the  community  at 
large.  To  protect  them,  and  to  establish  equit- 
able principles  of  action  that  would  insure 
absolute  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  alike,  a 
body  of  local  legislation  grew  up  from  the  rules 
and  customs  of  the  miners  themselves.  These 
local  laws  were  finally  incorporated  in  the  com- 
mon law  on  the  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  appropriation  and  use  was 
soon  extended  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
question  of  water  rights.  As  a  result,  serious 
conflicts  eventually  developed  between  those 
who  claimed  water  rights  under  this  new  West- 
ern doctrine,  and  those  who  claimed  them  under 
the  old  English  common  law  doctrine  of  ripa- 


rian ownership.  Even  yet  the  legal  tangle  result- 
ing from  this  conflict  has  not  been  entirely 
straightened  out.  Irrigation  projects,  large  and 
small,  have  been  delayed  or  frustrated  because 
of  it,  and  plans  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  have  at  times  been  complicated 
by  the  same  problem. 

But  whether  it  concerned  gold,  or  water,  the 
growth  of  legislation  on  either  subject  exempli- 
fies the  social  process  whereby  common  law 
doctrines  develop.  In  the  words  of  Crittenden 
Thornton,  on  the  subject  of  mining  law,  "the 
whole  system  whether  adopted  by  legislative  act 
or  not  furnishes  a  complete  example  of  the 
growth  of  the*  common  law  upon  the  subject. 
First,  the  customs  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
subject;  second,  the  expansion  of  those  customs 
in  regard  to  lode  claims;  third,  the  legislative 
adoption  and  the  digesting  of  customs  and 
usages  into  a  compact  code  of  statutes;  fourth 
and  last,  legislation  by  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  a  grant  of  titles  in  fee  to  the  mines 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

He  concludes  by  remarking  that  "it  is  not 
often  that  the  customs  and  usages  of  a  people 
in  regard  to  a  certain  kind  of  property  have  had 
their  origin,  development,  successful  operation, 
and  final  adoption  by  the  legislature,  both  State 
and  Federal,  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single 

individual,"  as  happened  in  California. 

*         *         * 

While  the  miners  were  thus  organizing  their 
life,  and  before  squatter  and  grantee  had 
settled  their  quarrels  over  the  land,  the  econom- 
ics of  State  life  was  changing  even  more  rapidly 
than  other  factors  of  the  general  environment. 
The  bright  glitter  of  gold  still  dazzled  most 
eyes,  but  underneath  the  shining  surface  of 
events  the  old  economic  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand was  operating  as  inexorably  as  ever.  The 
yield  of  placer  gold  fell  off  in  the  early  fifties, 
and  with  it,  the  buying  power  of  the  commun- 
ity at  large.  Imports  of  goods  from  the  East 
glutted  the  local  markets.  San  Francisco  mer- 
chants found  themselves  with  unsalable  stocks. 
A  number  of  commercial  failures  occurred,  and 
before  the  city  could  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
economic  situation,  the  panic  of  1855  had 
resulted  in  the  disastrous  collapse  of  many  of 
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the  most  important  banking  houses  in  the  city. 
The  whole  State  suffered  from  the  depression. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  were  hope- 
ful signs  of  economic  progress.  Infant  industries 
appeared,  and  men  who  had  before  worked 
only  as  miners  or  clerks  now  joined  the  thin 
but  growing  ranks  of  industrial  labor.  Agricul- 
ture began  to  develop.  Crops  became  locally 
diversified.  The  brown  land,  scorned  at  first  as 
arid  and  barren  by  newcomers  used  to  the  lush 
green  valleys  of  the  East,  showed  unsuspected 
fertility.  Wheat,  planted  at  a  venture,  became 
a  certain  source  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  in 
1855,  when  a  portion  of  the  crop  was  exported, 
was  already  threatening  the  economic  domi- 
nance of  gold.  In  all  these  shifting  economic 
currents  two  things  stand  out:  that  even  then 
the  State  was  beginning  to  develop  the  diversi- 
fication of  interests  so  necessary  for  a  well 
balanced  economic  order;  and  that  the  rule  of 
gold  in  California  was  nearly  over. 

California's  golden  day  was  indeed  a  brief 
one.  Within  five  years  of  the  discovery  at 
Coloma  the  annual  gold  yield  began  to  dimin- 
ish. From  an  estimated  value  of  over  eighty 
million  dollars  in  1852,  the  yield  steadily  dimin- 
ished for  the  next  decade.  By  1860  the  golden 
current  was  mingling  with  other  streams  of 
equal  economic  value.  In  that  year,  according 
to  statistics  of  the  California  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  total  value  of  manufactures  exceeded 
the  total  gold  yield  by  twenty  million  dollars.  In 
the  following  decade  a  single  farm  crop,  wheat, 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  rest  of 
the  century  its  annual  average  value  excelled 
that  of  all  the  gold  mined  in  the  whole  State 
during  the  same  period. 

California's  gold,  despite  its  yield  of  approx- 
imately half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  first  decade, 
and  another  billion  in  the  following  half  cen- 
tury, never  had  quite  the  lasting  importance 
attributed  to  it  by  popular  fancy.  In  the  early 
fifties  it  represented  new  and  easily  accessible 
wealth,  and  as  such  it  was  of  most  inestimable 
importance.  Because  it  was  itself  the  basis  of 
monetary  exchange  it  could  be  diverted  imme- 
diately to  other  purposes  without  the  necessity 
of  intermediate  forms  of  barter.  This  is  doubt- 
less one  reason  why  the  State  was  able  to  forge 


ahead  so  rapidly  from  the  very  first.  Neverthe- 
less, the  coincident  development  of  more  varied 
economic  interests  marked  the  early  end  of  gold 
as  the  predominant  economic  factor  in  the 
State's  progress. 

These  various  economic  forces  and  the  social 
changes  they  produced  are  of  much  greater  rela- 
tive importance  than  the  political  activity  of 
men  whose  thoughts  and  actions  were  largely 
determined  by  them.  The  fierce  political  feuds 
of  the  first  decade  are  not  especially  important 
in  the  light  of  today.  Perhaps  from  our  per- 
spective the  most  important  question  in  early 
politics  was  one  deemed  relatively  unimportant 
at  the  time  it  arose — the  movement  for  division 
of  the  new  State  into  two  parts,  one  northern, 
the  other  southern. 

This  was  a  political  problem  that  grew  out  of 
an  economic  situation.  Southern  California,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  gained  little  profit  from 
the  mines.  The  relatively  few  land  owners  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  whose  profits  were 
meager,  had  to  pay  the  largest  share  of  the  State 
taxes,  which  were  laid  on  real  property.  The 
miners,  on  the  other  hand,  made  great  profits 
from  land  on  which  they  paid  virtually  no  taxes 
at  all.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  mining 
counties  had  almost  four  times  as  many  repre- 
sentatives in  the  State  legislature  as  did  the  six 
southern  counties,  which  paid  twice  as  much  in 
taxes.  As  a  consequence  of  this  unfair  taxation 
and  unequal  representation,  and  because  of  their 
belief  that  the  mining  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  north  had  an  unbreakable  hold  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  State,  the  landed  interests 
of  the  south  started  the  movement  for  division. 
They  wanted  a  territorial  form  of  government, 
as  it  was  less  expensive. 

From  1851  until  the  close  of  the  decade,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  southern  counties  urged  this 
division.  In  1859,  says  Cleland,  the  State  legis- 
lature actually  "gave  its  consent  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  government  for  the  five  coun- 
ties of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,"  and  one 
other  county,  proposed  but  not  created.  That 
such  division  of  the  State  did  not  occur  was  the 
result  of  chance  rather  than  design.  The  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  prevented  the  national 
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legislation  necessary  to  confirm  the  decision  of 
the  legislature.  Thus  a  great  sectional  conflict 
that  threatened  to  split  the  nation  was  directly 
responsible  for  preserving  the  geographical  and 
political  integrity  of  California,  threatened  with 
disruption  by  divergent  sectional  interests  with- 
in the  State. 

#         *         # 

When  the  Civil  War  began  California  was 
still  an  isolated  frontier  community,  with  strong 
local  interests  but  on  the  whole  indifferent  to 
questions  of  national  policy.  As  soon  as  the 
danger  of  disunion  became  apparent,  however, 
Union  sentiment  prevailed,  and  despite  some 
Southern  sympathy  in  a  few  scattered  districts, 
the  State  never  wavered  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
Northern  cause.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  fortunes  of  a  war  two  thousand  miles 
away  exercised  any  immediate  and  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  lives  and  habits  of  men  in  Cali- 
fornia who  were  fighting  their  own  battles  with 
a  strange  new  environment.  The  business  of 
national  importance  that  most  attracted  their 
attention  was  the  question  of  a  railroad  across 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific. 

California  sorely  needed  means  for  better 
communication  with  the  East.  The  Overland 
Mail,  established  in  1857,  gave  fairly  reliable 
but  none  too  speedy  mail  service.  Transporta- 
tion of  goods  was  still  far  too  slow  and  uncer- 
tain, despite  the  fact  that  the  marvelous  new 
clipper  ships  had  cut  in  half  the  sailing  time 
around  the  Horn.  The  Pony  Express,  estab- 
lished in  1860,  was  never  of  great  economic 
importance,  and  the  transcontinental  stage  lines 
that  soon  followed  came  too  late  and  were  quite 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  great  number  of 
emigrants  bound  for  the  Far  West.  In  the  first 
ten  years  of  her  life  as  a  state,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  immigrants  came  into  California, 
and  the  majority  of  them  followed  the  overland 
trails  of  their  predecessors  of  '49.  By  the  time 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  almost  four  hundred 
thousand  Californians  were  clamoring  for 
quicker  communication  with  the  East,  and  for 
better  means  of  transportation. 

It  was  the  war  that  finally  brought  both  of 
these  wishes  to  fulfilment.  Spurred  on  by  mili- 
tary need,  Congress  passed  the  necessary  legis- 
lation, and  on  July  1,  1862,  President  Lincoln 


signed  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  which  also  pro- 
vided aid  for  the  construction  of  a  transconti- 
nental telegraph  line.  The  building  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  California,  and  its 
struggles  with  its  eastern  rival,  the  Union 
Pacific,  form,  one  of  the  most  colorful  and 
romantic  chapters  in  the  history  of  California, 
yet  the  great  and  lasting  significance  of  the 
building  of  the  railroad  is  rather  to  be  found  in 
its  consequences. 

For  eight  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Califor- 
nia, the  builders  labored  to  complete  the  great 
project.  In  the  East,  the  rival  Union  Pacific 
company  extended  its  lines  toward  the  West, 
where  desperate  and  determined  workers  built 
eastward  from  California.  Then  on  the  1  Oth  of 
May,  1869,  President  Grant  read  the  following 
telegram: 

"Sir,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
the  last  rail  is  laid,  the  last  spike  is 
driven.  The  Pacific  Railroad  is  finished." 

"Finished,  too,  for  California,"  says  Cleland, 
"was  much  that  had  made  her  previous  history 
— slow  moving  ox  wagons  no  longer  crossed  the 
Sierras;  the  mining  counties  dwindled  in  popu- 
lation, while  the  agricultural  regions  and  the 
cities  took  on  increasing  life;  great  land  grants 
of  early  days  were  gradually  broken  up  to  make 
room  for  a  rapidly  enlarged  population;  the 
cattle  baron  retired  to  the  foothills  and  out  of 
the  way  valleys  to  make  way  for  grain  fields, 
orchards  and  vineyards;  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Valleys  began  to  fulfill  the  old 
prophecies  that  one  day  they  would  become  the 
granary  of  the  Pacific;  California  products  made 
their  appearance  in  eastern  markets;  and  eastern 
tourists  daily  enriched  the  California  merchants. 
Travel  became  a  source  of  unity  and  culture; 
thousands  of  persons,  long  stranded  on  the 
coast  because  of  the  difficult  overland  journey, 
rushed  eagerly  back  to  their  old  homes  in  the 
States;  and  after  a  brief  stay,  rushed  even  more 
eagerly  back  to  the  west,  tenfold  more  enthusi- 
astic for  California  than  ever  they  had  been 
before.  Real  estate  booms  grew  to  be  familiar 
phenomena;  labor  problems  thrust  themselves 
upon  the  public  notice;  and  the  state  govern- 
ment failed  more  and  more  to  meet  the  demands 

(Continued  on  Page  152) 
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of  'Verse 


SONG  AT  EVENFALL 

/HAVE  no  silver  gifts  for  thee, 
-*       No  scented  words  nor  frankincense: 
Only  this  love,  that  burns  in  me 

Like  a  vain  fire  in  valleys  whence 
The  sun  has  flown  beyond  the  sea. 

Though  moon  and  dawn  alike  delay, 
Let  love  the  mobled  ways  illume, 

As  once,  on  evening  roads,  the  ray 
Of  Venus  thrilled  athwart  the  gloom 

And  led  us  home  from  far  away. 

CLARK  ASHTON  SMITH. 


THE  FAULT-FINDER 

"He  would  find  fault  even  with  a  rose" 
To  a  Wild  Rose 

Jy  IVE  pink  petals  open  wide; 
•*•         Heart  of  gold  by  wild  bees  sought; 
Half  your  beauty  you  would  hide 
Had  you  grown  as  gardeners  taught. 

To  a  Marie  Henriette 

Fair  Marie,  I  can't  forget 

What  your  beauty  owes  to  art ; 
That  each  leaf  by  culture  set 

Hides  your  glowing  heart. 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


SPRING  SILENCE 

/NEVER  knew  so  still  a  rain 
•*•       As  that  which  fell  today ; 
With  not  a  sound  on  roof  or  earth. 

The  greening  grasses  lay 
Silent  and  still ;  the  almond  bloom 

Clung  drenched  in  perfumed  white, 
While  silvern  silk  of  drifting  mist 

Half  hid  the  pine  trees'  height. 
No  bird  song  came  across  the  gray, 
No  bird  flight  broke  the  gloom; 
Only  upon  the  rain-wet  air 

The  almond's  drenched  perfume 
Spoke  with  its  poignant  voice  of  spring; 

And  down  the  singing  rain 
I  knew  the  joy  of  God  himself 

That  spring  was  here  again. 

HARRY  NOYES  PRATT. 


B 


TO  A  POET 

OLD  singing  heart,  I've  seen  a  modest  bird — 
A  meadow-lark,  frail  as  a  dry  spent  leaf — 
And  danger-crowded,  stalked  by  tawny  grief 

Hawk-hunted  ;  knowing  when  low  grasses  stirred 

Satanic  reptiles  slid  concealed;  I've  heard 
The  dauntless  field  musician  on  a  sheaf 
Of  autumn,  build  a  world  of  lovely  brief 

Song-fragments,  careless  what  besides  occurred. 

Brave  poet-builder,  architect  of  song, 
You  face  the  deep  impenetrable  dark 
And  wrest  a  benediction  from  a  curse — 

A  mystic,  finding  figs  where  thistles  throng; 
A  lyric-gleaner  like  the  cadenced  lark; 
A  sun-flash  through  a  shadowed  universe. 

LAURENCE  PRATT. 


MY  MOUNTAIN 

Lj  OR  weary  heart  and  eye, 
-*•       How  comforting  to  have  a  mountain  near! 
That  Atlas-like  holds  up  the  sky, 

Lest  we  be  crushed  by  care  and  grief  and  secret  fear. 

How  comforting  to  know, 

Though  we  are  weak  and  shaken,  he  stands  fast, 
And  though  his  head  is  crowned  with  snow 

Or  hid  by  drifting  clouds,  his  granite  heart  will  last. 

So  my  beloved  to  me ! 

His  head  is  high,  his  purpose  like  a  rock, 
His  presence  brings  serenity; 

Supremely  gentle,  yet  with  strength  for  every  shock. 

And  so  I  whisper,  "Lord, 

To  every  woman  such  a  mountain  send, 
That  strength  and  comfort  may  afford 

When  earth  seems  reeling — brother,  son  or  friend!" 
EUNICE  MITCHELL  LEHMER. 


FALLEN  LEAVES 

/I/y  v  HEART  is  a  pool  in  an  autumn  wood 
A  rJ.      Where  fallen  leaves  are  lying, 
Crimson  and  golden,  bronze  and  green, 

One  hue  with  the  other  vying. 
No  matter  how  dark  the  lonely  pool, 

Still  can  it  give  reflection  ; 
Mirrored  the  fallen  glories  lie, 

Shadows  of  recollection. 

Like  to  the  pool  the  heart  may  fail ; 

Slowly,  in  dim  seclusion, 
Lacking  the  flow  of  a  hidden  spring, 

Lacking  the  brook's  profusion. 
Yet,  as  the  leaves  fall  darkling  down, 

Still  may  they  feed  and  nourish, 
Still  may  the  memories  serve  as  soil 

Wherein  new  heart-blooms  flourish. 

NORA  ARCHIBALD  SMITH. 
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The  Mind  of  Ina  Coolbrith 


A  THOUGH  Ina  Coolbrith  has  a 
particular  importance  for  Cali- 
fornians  as  the  poet  most  com- 
pletely identified  with  the  literary  life 
of  the  state,  her  place  in  literature  must 
not  be  determined  on  merely  local 
grounds.  Her  importance  in  California 
resides  in  the  fact  that  her  life  spanned 
nearly  eighty  years  of  the  state's  history, 
that  she  was  closely  associated  with  all 
the  leading  writers  who  sojourned  here, 
and  that  she  became  the  state's  first  poet 
laureate.  She  did,  moreover,  what  every 
poet  should  do  for  his  own  locality — she 
invested  its  scenes  and  history  with  that 
permanent  imaginative  significance  which 
will  affect  future  generations. 

Her  work,  however,  was  not  restricted 
by  the  fact  that  she  seldom  travelled  out 
of  the  state  or  had  leisure  for  study. 
From  her  library  desk  her  imagination 
and  emotion  winged  out  freely  into  the 
ageless  ether  of  poetry.  In  view  of  the 
place  accorded  her  by  such  men  as  Whit- 
tier  and  Stedmanr  one  might  expect  to 
find  her  name  occurring  more  frequently 
than  it  does  in  anthologies ;  the  neglect 
may  be  partly  due  to  her  isolation  from 
the  centers  of  literary  log-rolling,  but  it 
is  due  in  a  larger  degree  to  her  own 
critical  austerity  which  limited  her  pro- 
duction. Her  poetical  output  during  her 
lifetime  was  practically  restricted  to 
"Songs  from  the  Golden  Gate",  and 
that  one  moderately-sized  volume  was 
apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  critics  who 
measure  literary  importance  by  the  yard 
and  the  pound.  Now  "Wings  of  Sun- 
set", containing  the  poems  of  her  last 
thirty  years,  permits  a  juster  estimate  of 
her  work ;  but  a  posthumous  volume  is 
always  at  a  disadvantage,  and  many 
readers,  on  learning  that  she  was  born 
in  1840,  will  ignore  the  book  without 
reading  a  page  of  it. 

Throughout  the  history  of  literature, 
women  poets  have  been  particularly  en- 
dowed with  musical  gifts,  shown  in 
graceful  fluency  of  meter  and  melodious 
sweetness  of  word-sounds.  Their  ease  in 
these  respects,  however,  too  often  be- 
comes diffuseness  and  banality.  They 
tend  to  echo  established  meters  and 
phrases  so  facilely  that  individuality  van- 
ishes from  their  poems,  or  else  they 
record  every  passing  mood  and  trivial 
episode  of  their  own  lives,  in  which  the 
reader  finds  little  interest.  Ina  Coolbrith 
had  the  musical  gift  and  spontaneity,  but 
never  committed  either  of  the  excesses 
just  named,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
she  had  always  something  to  say.  The 
personal  emotion  was  always  present,  as 


BY  LIONEL  STEVENSON 

well  as  the  technical  skill,  but  dominat- 
ing it  was  the  restraint  of  a  vigorous 
intellect.  For  this  reason  every  poem,  no 
matter  how  brief  and  apparently  slight, 
is  individual  and  genuine.  The  simplicity 
and  brevity  may  be  deceptive  at  first 
glance,  until  one  finds  that  the  poems 
linger  in  the  mind  as  clean-edged  as 
sculpture,  and  that  repeated  reading  only 
makes  them  the  more  precious.  One  then 
realizes  that  the  simplicity  is  not  weak- 
ness, but  the  strength,  needing  no  orna- 
ment or  novelty  of  phrase,  which  speaks 
straight  from  poet  to  reader,  mind  to 
mind  and  heart  to  heart. 

It  was  the  keen  intellectual  force  of 
Ina  Coolbrith  that  made  her  the  com- 
rade of  three  generations  of  writers. 
When  Bret  Harte  and  his  Overland 
Monthly  associates  first  accepted  her 
into  their  circle,  it  was  not  as  a  youthful 
prodigy,  a  pretty  girl  who  happened  to 
have  literary  aspirations,  but  as  a  col- 
league on  an  equal  footing  with  experi- 
enced men.  In  middle  life  she  was  the 
chosen  counsellor  of  such  men  as  Joaquin 
Miller  and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard, 
who  consulted  her  about  their  personal 
affairs  as  well  as  their  writings,  and  re- 
spected the  vigorous  advice  that  she  gave. 
And  later,  the  younger  writers,  from 
Jack  London  and  George  Sterling  on- 
ward to  those  who  were  sixty  years  or 
more  her  juniors,  never  regarded  her  as 
a  condescending  patroness  or  an  anti- 
quated survival ;  to  them,  too,  she  was 

imuiiiimiiiiiiiiiimmimimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiiiimuiimuiiiiiiimijnmiuimiii! 

INLAND 

By  ALISON  PARRY 

'AWN  !  and  the  east  is  glaring, 
Flaming  its  ray; 
Somewhere  a  ship  is  faring 
To  greet  the  day. 

Noon!  and  the  sun  is  flashing, 
Blinding  its  light; 

Somewhere  there's  white  spray  dashing 
On  sails  of  white. 

Night!    and    the   moon   shines   brightly, 

Yellow  and  deep; 

Somewhere  a  star  croons  lightly 

A  ship  to  sleep. 

iiiiiMiMiuiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiliiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiimmiiiimiii 


an  equal,  mentally  of  their  own  age. 
The  evidence  of  this  agelessness  is  in 
"Wings  of  Sunset",  in  the  poems  of  her 
later  years  which  expertly  employ  the 
freer  forms  evolved  within  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Accordingly,  the  estimate  of  her  poetic 
stature  must  be  based  on  the  quality  of 
the  thought  which  her  poems  express. 
The  most  significant  element  in  it  is  her 
clear  perception  of  tragedy  and  suffer- 
ing, of  disappointment  and  frustration. 
There  is  bitter  pathos  in  some  of  her 
poems  on  the  transience  of  love  and  hap- 
piness, such  as  A  Meeting  and  Return; 
the  poignance  of  ephemeral  beauty  in 
Thf  Dancers;  stoic  acceptance  of  the 
soul's  isolation  in  Alone  and  Alieji.  The 
lyric  fragility  and  conciseness  of  these 
poems  make  their  pathos  all  the  more 
intense. 

Regret  and  tragedy  are  not  her  pre- 
dominant themes,  but  their  presence  in 
a  number  of  her  best  poems  proves  that 
she  honestly  confronted  the  darker  side 
of  life;  and  by  contrast  her  poems  of 
faith  and  joy  carry  all  the  more  convic- 
tion. She  reveals  two  particular  sources 
of  confidence  and  strength — religion  and 
nature.  To  her  the  Christian  religion 
seems  to  have  meant  infinite  love  and 
fortitude  surviving  infinite  pain  and 
grief.  Her  two  magnificent  poems  in 
Miltonic  blank  verse,  showing  what  she 
could  do  in  the  "grand  style",  "God's 
Gethsemane  and  Lucifer,  present  that 
concept,  as  do  The  Crucifixion  Still. 
Redemption,  The  Chosen  Hour,  and 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  nature  was 
to  her  overflowing  with  carefree  rap- 
ture. The  infectious  joy  of  living,  ex- 
pressed actually  in  the  metre  as  well  as 
the  words  and  images,  in  such  poems  as 
Flower  o'  The  World,  In  the  Orchard, 
and  Opportunity,  cannot  but  brighten 
the  eye  and  speed  the  heart  of  any 
reader. 

She  is  anything  but  a  didactic  poet, 
showing  no  trace  of  the  egotism  which 
leads  many  poets  to  fancy  themselves 
prophets  and  teachers;  yet  a  few  of  her 
lyrics  reveal  glimpses  of  a  personal  creed 
of  universal  brotherhood  and  spiritual 
evolution,  based  on  man's  unity  with 
nature,  which  links  her  with  those  who 
are  seeking  a  faith  consistent  with  the 
modern  scientific  revelations.  Such  poems 
as  One,  Reincarnation,  Renewal,  After 
the  Battles,  and  Pan,  display  the  insight 
and  serene  assurance  of  the  elect  to 
whom  poetry  has  shown  her  face  un- 
veiled— the  perfect  harmony  of  emotion, 
beauty,  and  wisdom. 
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WITH  "The  Days  of  Her  Life"  Wallace 
Irwin  came  perilously  close  to  writing 
a  Rood  novel,  a  real  novel.  He  had  a  de- 
lightful figure  in  Emma  Beecher,  and  he 
might  have  made  an  excellent  character 
study  around  her,  but  his  grasp  was  not  firm 
enough.  Irwin's  novel  was  best  at  the  begin- 
ning, his  characters  were  more  vivid,  his 
description  much  better.  Silver-strike,  with 
flashy  Sam  Oliver,  devil-may-care  Fern, 
shrewish  disappointed  Mama,  and  hopeless 
besotted  Pa,  for  characters,  furnished  a  real, 
a  careful  background  for  an  interesting  story. 
Curiously  enough,  when  Irwin  shifted  the 
scene  to  San  Francisco,  his  own  beloved  city, 
he  lost  his  hold  on  the  book.  He  had  not  the 
force  to  maintain  a  high  standard,  stretching 
a  perfect  short  story  to  a  weak  novel,  hav- 
ing as  a  background  a  dun  picturization  of  a 
scintillating  city. 

Irwin  had  a  remarkably  romantic  back- 
ground to  work  with,  chose  wisely  when  he 
decided  to  include  real  people,  yet  he  failed 
to  weave  them  into  a  tapestry  as  interesting  as 
history  has  made.  As  there  was  no  necessity 
for  depicting  the  era  that  Irwin  did,  it  seems 
too  bad  that  he  did  not  transfer  the  scene 
back  just  ten  years  to  the  "terrible  seventies." 
Days  of  '49  in  San  Francisco  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  most  romantic  era,  but  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  seventies  is  far  and  away  more 
glamorous  and  thrilling,  and  with  the  eighties 
that  Irwin  chose  there  is  no  comparison. 
Fair,  Flood,  Stanford,  Huntington,  Mark 
Hopkins,  Colton,  Mackay,  Tevis,  Crocker, 
were  names  to  conjure  with,  names  inter- 
twined with  romance  and  mystery.  San  Fran- 
cisco was  a  "wicked",  tumultuous  city  in  the 
seventies,  it  was  the  gray  town  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  "prematurely  wrinkled,  like  a  woman 
whose  youth  excesses  too  long  burned,  which 
huddled  on  a  point  of  sand  .  .  .  scintillant 
with  dusty  notes  in  the  cold  sunshine."  Wil- 
liam C.  Ralston,  with  his  lavish  entertaining, 
Sharon  and  the  magnificent  new  Palace  Ho- 
tel, the  Comstock  lode  and  Virginia  City  gold 
pouring  into  the  city,  Ambrose  Bierce  attack- 
ing the  mighty  with  his  brilliant  vituperative 
pen,  Joaquin  Miller,  red-shirted  and  sensa- 
tionally picturesque,  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard  and  Bret  Harte  working  side  by  side  in 
the  mint,  Mark  Twain  winning  his  first 
spurs  as  a  reporter — these  were  the  seventies, 
the  scintillating  seventies.  Here  was  a  can- 
vas on  which  to  paint  clever,  beautiful  Emma 
Beecher!  But  Wallace  Irwin  blindly  passes 
it  by  and  substitutes  for  it  one  of  the  most 
dun  periods  in  the  early  history  of  San 
Francisco. 

Irwin's  novel  is  nicely  written,  nothing 
unusual,  but  clear  and  interesting  until  Sam 
passes  out  of  the  picture.  The  story  and  the 
writing  steadily  decline  from  the  time  Emma 
enters  Jake  Auerbach's  store  until  the  end, 
with  weak,  shadowy  Len  Boyd  hovering  about 
the  alluding  "goddess."  Kakemonas,  T'ang 
horsemen,  Mongolian  carpets,  and  Korean 
portraits  grow  tiresome,  dreadfully  tiresome, 


and  gentle  old  Jake  Auerbach  becomes  a 
boring  stick.  One  doesn't  care  what  happens 
to  him,  though  one  knows  he  will  bind  Emma 
to  a  drab  life,  and  affable  Bob  Mills  is  no 
less  trying.  Irwin's  failure  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  cluttering  the  scene  with  these 
dull,  annoying  characters. 

His  ideas  of  depicting  a  woman's  entire 
life  by  narrating  the  experiences  of  the  four- 
teen days  on  which  she  really  lived,  is,  though 
not  an  unusual  idea,  at  least  one  of  which 
much  might  have  been  made.  Had  Irwin  not 
become  lost  among  Chinese  curios,  tiresome 
characters,  and  a  poorly  chosen  background, 
he  could  have  made  Emma  stand  out  as 
vividly  as  she  threatened  to  do  the  first  two 
days.  Unfortunately  Irwin  does  get  lost,  and 
so  loses  a  good  story  in  the  telling  of  it. 
JAMES  D.  HART. 


FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TO  THE  SEA 
— By  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E.  Coontz. 
Dorrance  and  Company,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1930. 

THIS  IS  the  autobiography  of  a  boy  who 
although  born  in  the  small  town  of  Han- 
nibal, Missouri,  came  by  his  perseverance, 
industry,  and  general  ability,  to  be  head  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  The  boy's  father 
was  born  in  Florida,  Missouri,  next  door  to 
the  birthplace  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens.  Coontz' 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Hannibal  at  the  ex- 
citing Reconstruction  Period. 

From  early  boyhood,  Coontz  had  a  strong 
desire  to  enter  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  He  was  admitted  to  Annapolis, 
but  had  a  hard  time  with  his  studies,  espe- 
cially French  and  mathematics.  But  an  ex- 
cellent memory  aided  him  considerably.  Once 
he  wrote  a  test  so  letter-perfect  that  the 
lieutenant  instructor  declared  he  had  cheated 
and  gave  him  a  zero.  Coontz  took  the  mat- 
ter to  the  superintendent  and  the  lieutenant 
was  obliged  to  apologize  to  the  pupil.  Coontz 
describes  the  grave  injustice  that  was  done 
in  1883  when  the  Congress  made  a  drastic 
cut  in  the  personnel  of  the  navy.  This  meant 
that  many  of  the  cadets  had  to  leave  the 
Academy  without  graduating.  Attempts  to 
repeal  this  injust  law  met  with  failure. 
Conntz,  however,  was  graduated  in  1885  at 
exercises  attended  by  President  Arthur. 

His  first  assignment  was  with  the  Pacific 
Squadron,  and  on  arrival  of  the  young  en- 
sign at  the  Mare  Island  Station,  he  was 
ordered  on  an  old  naval  craft  making  a 
cruise  to  Colon.  Most  of  Coontz'  early  career 
was  spent  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  Alaska. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  Coontz 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  fray,  for  his  battle- 
ship aided  in  the  capture  of  Guam,  and 
was  one  of  the  ships  that  blockaded  the  port 
of  Manila. 

Coontz  later  became  the  eighth  American 
governor-general  of  Guam.  Coontz  made 
many  improvements  in  Guam.  He  developed 
a  splended  water  supply,  built  excellent 


roads,  and  vastly  improved  living  conditions. 
Moreover,  he  tempered  his  rule  with  mercy 
and  justice,  for  he  tells  us  that  his  office 
was  open  to  the  humblest  caller  at  the  exec- 
utive mansion. 

The  reviewer  recommends  this  book,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  interested  in  our 
wonderful  navy,  and  more  generally  to  all 
who  enjoy  a  fascinating  account,  interspersed 
with  most  amusing  anecdotes,  of  an  inspiring 
and  notable  career. 

CYRIL  CLEMENS. 


PURCHASE  of  St:  Nicholas,  one  of  the  most 
famous  literary  magazines  in  America, 
has  been  announced  by  Maurice  R.  Robin- 
son, president  of  the  Scholastic  Publishing 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  publishers  of  the 
Scholastic,  national  high  school  magazine 
used  as  a  supplementary  text  in  English  and 
the  social  sciences.  St.  Nicholas  was  sold  by 
the  Century  Company,  who  have  published 
it  since  1881. 

St.  Nicholas  was  founded  in  1873,  and 
many  of  the  most  famous  names  in  American 
and  English  literature  for  the  last  fifty  years 
appeared  there.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Jungle 
Stories"  were  written  for  St.  Nicholas;  Al- 
fred Lord  Tennyson  contributed  poetry,  as 
did  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Chris- 
tina Rossetti ;  Louisa  May  Alcott  wrote  four 
serials  and  numerous  short  stories;  and  there 
was  work  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Bret 
Harte,  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Jack  Lon- 
don. 

"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  "Joan  of  Arc"  and  "A 
Boy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain"  by  Albert  Bige- 
low  Paine,  and  Dorothy  Canfield's  "Misun- 
derstood Betsy"  were  first  published  in  St. 
Nicholas.  Mark  Twain's  "Tom  Sawyer 
Abroad,"  too,  was  written  as  a  serial  for 
St.  Nicholas. 

St.  Nicholas  has  a  remarkable  record  for 
first  publishing  the  work  of  many  whose 
names  are  now  famous,  of  which  two  are 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Other  famous  contributors  were  An- 
drew Lang,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  William  Dean  Howells, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
Oliver  Herford,  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Joaquin  Miller  and  Eugene  Fields.  Frank 
Stockton,  who  was  for  a  time  associate  edi- 
tor, wrote  whimsical,  fanciful  tales  for  St. 
Nicholas  that  rank  with  the  best  of  his  writ- 
ing. Palmer  Cox  and  Charles  E.  Carry! 
made  a  name  as  children's  writers  there. 
Still  another  memorable  writer  who  appeared 
in  St.  Nicholas  was  Edward  Eggleston,  with 
"The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster." 

The  wealth  of  important  contributors  was 

largely   accounted   for   by  the   personality  of 

Mary  Mapes   Dodge,   author  of  the  juvenile 

classic,  "Hans  Brinker;  or  the  Silver  Skates," 

(Continued  on  Page  J54) 
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of  its  citizens;  society  and  business  became  more 
complex.  On  every  side  new  forces — social, 
economic,  political — marked  the  development 

of  a  new  day." 

*         *         # 

For  the  generation  that  witnessed  its  comple- 
tion, the  railroad  directly  or  indirectly  caused 
almost  as  much  evil  as  good.  It  did  indeed  mark 
the  development  of  a  new  day,  but  a  day  that 
was  ushered  in  by  a  stormy  dawn.  The  decade 
of  the  seventies  was  a  period  of  general  unrest 
and  discontent.  The  economic  life  of  the  State, 
though  well  on  its  way  toward  stability  after  the 
golden  era  of  '49,  was  still  far  from  its  fullest 
development.  Industry  and  agriculture  were 
growing  rapidly,  but  were  still  struggling  under 
adverse  circumstances.  Much  of  the  best  land 
was  held  in  virtual  monopolies  by  private  own- 
ers under  old  Mexican  grants — by  the  railroad 
under  Federal  grants  for  financial  aid  in  con- 
struction, and  by  corporations  or  speculators 
who  by  devious  methods  had  obtained  large 
holdings  of  State  or  Federal  land.  Business 
suffered  from  the  after  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1873,  and  the  depression  lasted  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  this  period  of  social  and  economic 
transition  a  rapidly  growing  population  did  not 
always  find  means  for  gaining  a  livelihood. 

Besides  these  underlying  economic  factors  a 
craze  for  speculation  in  shares  of  the  Comstock 
Lode  mines  swept  over  the  State  in  the  seven- 
ties and  seriously  affected  the  lives  and  thoughts 
of  the  public  as  a  whole.  The  public  mind,  says 
Eldredge,  appeared  to  be  demoralized.  Respon- 
sibility sat  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  those  with 
power.  Public  officials  and  directors  of  mining 
and  other  corporations  exploited  their  positions 
for  their  own  private  gain,  all  following  "the 
good  old  rule  of  Rob  Roy 

'The  simple  plan 

That  they  shall  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  shall  keep  who  can.'  ' 

The  railroad  builders  were  great  in  natural 
power  and  intelligence,  but  their  ethics  were 
those  of  their  time.  They  were  direct,  forceful, 
shrewd,  unscrupulous,  hard,  and  grasping,  men 
who  quite  naturally  followed  "the  simple  plan." 
As  soon  as  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
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was  finished,  they  turned  their  attention  toward 
consolidating  their  power  in  the  State.  They 
acquired  railroad  property  that  gave  them  con- 
trol of  all  the  traffic  coming  from  east,  north,  or 
south  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  They  built  into  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  sent  spurs  from  the 
main  line  west  to  shut  off  competition  from  the 
coast.*  They  beat  the  Eastern  builders  at  their; 
own  game,  and  met  every  threat  of  outside  com- 
petition by  their  organization  within  California. 
They  established  a  monopoly  that  was  still  fur-i 
ther  strengthened  in  1884  when  the  Southern- 
Pacific  Company  was  chartered — which  "has 
"has  since  controlled  the  combined  properties 
of  the  Central  and  Souther  Pacific  Railroad 
Companies."  Besides  this  transportation  mono- 
poly,, which  was  used  to  extort  all  that  the  traffic 
would  bear,  the  railroad  builders  dominated 
local  politics,  where  they  ruled  as  the  real  power 
in  the  State. 

Meanwhile,  the  public,  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied, seized  upon  these  real  and  other  fancied 
grievances,  and  demanded  a  new  constitution 
to  correct  abuses  that  flourished  under  the  old 
one.  Cleland  sums  up  their  main  causes  for 
complaint:  "corruption  and  inefficiency  in  gov- 
ernment; the  evils  of  the  railroad  situation,  and 
the  political  activities  of  the  Central  Pacific; 
large  land  and  water  monopolies,  accompanied 
by  unfair  methods  of  taxation;  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  labor;  and  finally,  unrestricted  immi 
gration  of  Chinese  coolies." 

With  these  and  other  even  more  fundamen- 
tal if  less  tangible  sources  of  discontent  vaguely 
realized  by  the  public,  it  was  natural  that  il 
should  seek  some  sacrificial  goat  to  be  led  to  the 
altar  of  public  condemnation.  And  the  heather 
Chinee  was  at  hand  to  serve  admirably  for  the 
purpose.  The  luckless  Oriental  objectified  the 
fears  and  symbolized  all  the  racial  prejudices  ol 
a  dissatisfied  American  populace.  The  China 
man  was  an  inferior  being,  but  he  was  alien 
foreign,  strange,  and  therefore  dangerous,  evil 
ominous.  Away  with  him!  "The  Chinese  mus' 


g° 
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*The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  began  as  a  competitor  of  the  Centra 
Pacific,  never  seriously  threatened  the  latter's  dominance.  According  to  Cleland 
the  two  roads  had,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  merged  their  interests  in  1871 
The  "Big  4"  of  the  C.  P.  bought  the  small  California  railroad  known  as  th 
"S.  P."  They  then  used  it  in  forestalling  the  Texas  Pacific  and  putting  an  en< 
to  threats  from  that  quarter  by  building  the  road  on  the  southern  rout 
themselves.  C.  P.  and  S.  P.  were  twin  children  of  the  Big  4. 


(Concluded  in  Next  Issue) 
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name  of  the  Cherokee   Indian  chief 
'Scquoyah". 

"The  Elephants  of  the  Forest" 

The  gentleman  who  called  the  Sequoias 
"the  elephants  of  the  forest",  chose  a 
happy  phrase.  Once  these  oldest  living 
things  were  widely  distributed  over  the 
raith.  For  instance,  at  Florissant,  under 
the  shadow  of  Pike's  Peak,  one  sees  the 
remains  of  a  giant  redwood  forest  blown 
upon  their  faces  by  a  hurricane  originat- 
ing in  the  vortex  of  the  belching  volcano 
which  formed  the  crater  of  Cripple 
Creek,  possibly  55,000  years  ago.  Whirl 
winds  of  ash  covered  the  redwoods,  curly 
maples,  poplars  and  pines,  after  which 
an  inland  sea  replaced  the  wood  cells 
with  silica.  The  "Bismark  Tree"  runs 
250  feet  into  the  ground.  Geologists  tell 
us  that  it  requires  from  two  to  five 
thousand  years  to  complete  this  petrifi- 
cation  process. 

At  the  present  time  the  Sequoia  Sem- 
pervirens  is  not  found  over  thirty  miles 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Gigantea 
extends  only  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  John  Muir  calls  these  giants 
"Nature's  forest  masterpiece".  Over  one 
million  Sequoia  Gigantea  stand  in  one 
grove  of  Sequoia  National  Park,  over 
10,000  of  them  exceeding  ten  feet  in 
diameter  and  a  height  of  200  feet.  To 
stand  within  the  purple-cinnamon  glow 
of  a  Sequoia  forest  is  to  feel  the  cen- 
turies looking  down  upon  you.  The  fa- 
mous General  Grant  Tree  was  a  sapling 
when  Moses  was  born ;  some  of  these 
trees  rose  simultaneously  with  the  Tower 
of  Babylon.  Who  does  not  carry  in  his 
mind's  gallery  a  picture  of  the  Mariposa 
Big  Tree,  through  which  one  may  drive 
his  automobile? 

The  Sequoia  Gigantea  of  the  Sierras, 
like  a  human  being,  has  its  life  in  its 
heart.  It  usually  reproduces  from  seed 
while  its  coastal  brother  more  frequently 
sprouts  up  from  the  craters  of  fallen 
mammoths.  Although  all  trees  begin  to 
decay  after  maturity,  some  of  these  Big 
Trees  stand  for  five  thousand  years. 
Sydney  Lannier  used  to  embrace  the 


trees  that  he  might  feel  their  vitality 
flow  into  his  diseased  body,  but  one 
would  find  it  difficult  to  become  familiar 
with  the  "Father  of  the  Forest",  meas- 
uring 108  feet  in  circumference. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  Sequoia 
Sempervirens.  Standing  in  the  beautiful 
yard  of  President  Herbert  Hoover's 
California  home,  the  kindly  gardener 
pointed  out  a  "big  stick"  lifting  above 
Palo  Alto  and  explained  to  me  that  the 
early  Spanish  discoverers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  encamped  under  its  lofty  arms 
and  from  it  the  city  takes  its  name.  It 
was  not  until  I  had  climbed  over  the 
Santa  Cruz  Range  and  dipped  into  the 
mystery  of  Big  Basin  that  I  rubbed  el- 
bows with  these  "ever-living"  monarchs 
of  the  coast.  A  host  of  campers  clustered 
about  the  feet  of  these  redwoods.  Most 
trees  nod  to  a  stranger;  the  lady-trees 
may  even  curtsy  one  knee,  but  the  Se- 
quoia Sempervirens  tolerate  no  familiar- 
ity. .  .  .  They  are  dignity  personified, 
like  lesser  gods,  wrapped  in  silence. 
Something  rises  inside  of  the  observer  as 
he  lifts  his  eyes  over  300  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  "Mother  Tree". 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  bark 
of  these  trees  resist  fire,  growing  two 
feet  thick,  nevertheless  in  September, 
1904,  a  fire  defied  one  hundred  men  for 
twenty  days,  ravishing  a  section  of  Big 
Basin.  Lightning  has  struck  many  of 
these  proud  giants.  It  is  possible  to  stand 
inside  of  many  of  these  living  towers 
but  the  fire  that  burned  them  did  not 
kill  them  because  the  life  of  the  Semper- 
virens is  under  the  bark  .  .  .  their  hearts 
may  be  burned  but  they  repair  the  loss 
and  live. 

To  one  man  at  least  it  seems  an  out- 
rage that  any  corporation  or  private 
person  should  be  permitted  to  commer- 
cialize the  Big  Trees  as  in  Felton's 
Grove.  It  is  equally  puny  to  stick  the 
bark  of  a  venerable  tree  full  of  calling 
cards.  Alas,  one  sees  names  in  queer 
places ! 

When  I  recall  how  nearly  I  came  to 
giving   up   my   trip    up   the    Redwood 
(Continued  on  Page  160) 
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"Overland 
Limited" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  meets  Chicago  in 
58  hours  of  luxurious  travel  via  the 
"Overland  Limited."  Color-bearer  of 
the  first  of  the  Four  Great  Routes, 
this  gracious  train  is  famed  through- 
out the  world. 

All-Pullman,  extra-fare,  of  course. 
That  its  equipment  and  appointments 
are  the  best  today  can  fashion,  you 
rightfully  assume.  And  this  exclusive 
touch — dainty  Chinese  Maids,  gaily 
garbed,  to  serve  you. 

When  you  go  East  at  the  low  sum- 
mer fares,  the  "Overland  Limited" 
will  speed  you  to  Chicago  hours  ahead 
of  any  other  train.  Take  advantage  of 
Southern  Pacific's  option  to  go  one 
way,  return  another,  on  the  "Overland 
Limited,"  "Golden  State  Limited," 
"Sunset  Limited"  or  "Cascade." 


Some  examples  of  low  sum- 
mer roundtrips  in  effect 
May  22  to  September  30. 
Return  limit  October  31: 
Atlanta.  .  .  .  $1 13.60 
Chicago  .  .  .  .  90.30 
Kansas  City  .  .  75.60 
New  York  City  .  151.70 
New  Orleans  .  .  89.40 

Via  SHASTA  ROUTE,  jligtil}  man 


Southern 
Pacific 


E.  W.  CLAPP 

Cen.Pasi.Trf.Mgr. 

San  Francisco 
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People  Who 
Do  Not  Believe  in 
Risking  Their 
Principal 

TN  the  past  year,  when  talk  and  atten- 

tion  have  centered   as  never  before 

upon    speculative    securities,    we    have 

gained  14,188  new  customers  for  bonds. 

This  seems  to  us  highly  significant.  It 
reminds  us  once  again  that,  despite  the 
hue  and  cry,  the  great  majority  of  con- 
servative people  is  just  as  cautious  and 
just  as  insistent  on  safety  of  principal 
as  ever. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  serve 
these  thrifty,  far-sighted  investors  ever 
since  our  business  was  founded  in  1882, 
and  our  steady  growth  tells  us  we  are 
making  a  stronger  appeal  every  year  to 
the  people  who  do  not  believe  and 
cannot  be  made  to  believe  in  risking 
their  principal. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "How  to  Invest 
Money."  Specify  Booklet  E-1130 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Inve»tment   Securities  Incorporated 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565    Fifth    Avenue    at   46th    Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

Michigan    Ave.    at    Jackson    Blvd. 

Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1882 
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who  edited  St.  Nicholas  from  its  inception 
in  1873  until  her  death  in  1905.  She  was  in 
touch  by  ties  of  personal  friendship  with 
most  of  the  prominent  writers  of  the  day, 
and  she  set  herself  to  prove  to  young  people 
and  their  parents  that  the  best  that  could  be 
had  from  gifted  authors  and  artists  was  the 
only  thing  that  was  good  enough  for  children. 
Authors  and  artists  contributing  to  the 
current  numbers  include  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
hour,  Berton  Braley,  Christopher  Morley, 
Prince  William  of  Sweden,  James  Norman 
Hall,  Charles  Livingston  Bull  and  E.  H. 
Suydam. 

The  acquisition  of  St.  Nicholas  by  the 
Scholastic  Publishing  Company  brings  under 
one  management  one  of  the  youngest  and 
one  of  the  oldest  magazines  in  America. 
The  Scholastic  was  foundei  in  1920  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  educators  for  ma- 
terial on  contemporary  literature  and  life 
to  supplement  regular  class  room  material, 
and  has  become  the  leading  educational  me- 
dium for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  famous 
projects  recently  sponsored  by  the  Scholastic 
has  been  the  Scholastic  Awards,  an  annual 
group  of  prizes  amounting  to  $4,500  for  the 
encouragement  of  creative  work  in  litera- 
ture and  art  by  American  junior  and  senior, 
high  school  students.  In  the  Fifth  Annual 
Awards  last  year,  over  50,000  high  school 
students  participated. 

The  Awards  have  a  parallel  in  the  insti- 
tution known  to  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
the  last  29  years  as  "The  St.  Nicholas 
League."  It  is  also  an  important  factor  in  an 
educational  way  by  offering  to  its  registered 
members,  numbering  up  to  10,000  each  year, 
an  opportunity  to  compete  for  prizes  in 
prose,  verse,  drawings  and  photographs. 

St.  Nicholas  will  be  continued  by  the  Scho- 
lastic Publishing  Company  under  the  same 
name  with  all  traditional  features  that  have 
given  it  so  honorable  a  place  in  American 
children's  literature.  It  will  remain  a  high 
quality,  standard-size  monthly  for  young 
people  with  illustrated  cover,  emphasis  on 
best  fiction,  books  and  art,  popular  science, 
nature,  and  contemporary  affairs.  Its  famous 
St.  Nicholas  League  and  stamp  collectors' 
page  will  also  remain. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Scholastic  Pub- 
lishing Company  are  Maurice  R.  Robinson, 
president,  and  Herbert  G.  McCracken,  bus- 
iness manager. 


THERE  comes  from  Mexico,  the  first  num- 
ber of  El  Minoncito,  issued  in  March,  a 
magazine  for  boys.  This  is  characterized  as 
the  first  Spanish   magazine  of  the  type  ever 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 


attempted  in  Mexico.  Overland  Monthly  i 
glad  to  welcome  into  the  field  this  magazin 
of  40  pages.  Much  is  now  being  done  i 
Mexico  to  improve  public  education  in  ai, 
its  branches,  and  El  Minoncito  will  have  it 
part  in  this  development.  More  and  morti 
Americans  are  learning  the  Spanish  lar» 
guage  and  those  who  can  read  Spanish  wi: 
find  much  of  interest  and  value  in  the  nev 
publication.  The  magazine  is  well  illus 
trated.  The  editor  is  Jose  Trinidad  Padilh' 


DMAITI.AND  BUSHBY  is  making  3  distint 
.   contribution    to    the    literature    of   th 
Southwest    and     especially     in    the    field 
poetry.  His  Don  Felipe,  a  narrative  poem 
Mexico,    has    recently    made    its    appearand 
It  covers  43  pages,  and  is  published  by  Wi 
Ham    Sawyer    of    Franklin.    Tennessee.    Th 
setting   and   plot  of  the   poem  are  highly  ii 
teresting,  and  the  theme  one  to  hold  the  a 
tention.  The  poem  is  divided  into  five  canto 
Mr.  Bushby  is  the  editor  of  the  Golden  Sta. 
lion,    an    anthology    of    Southwestern    poetr 
recently    mentioned    in    these    pages,    and 
the  author  of  numerous  volumes  of  verse. 


PROGRESS  MADE  BY  FIREMAN' 
FUND  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  the  vice-presidei 
of  a  large  insurance  company  outlined 
plan  of  automobile  insurance  to  his  chie 
The  president  of  the  company  said,  ''If  yc 
haven't  troubles  enough  now,  try  writing 
new  line  of  insurance." 

"That  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Fin 
man's  Fund  Insurance  Company's  autorni 
bile  department,  which  was  the  first  to  wri 
automobile  insurance  on  a  national  scale 
states  Mr.  J.  B.  Levison,  president  of  tr 
company. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  William 
Uutton,  then  president,  gave  Mr.  Leviso 
then  vice-president,  the  necessary  permissic 
to  go  ahead  and  write  automobile  insuranc 
Since  that  time  the  company  has  been  ii 
creasing  its  automobile  insurance  busine 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Visioning  an  enlarged  scope  of  service 
the  public,  Mr.  Levison  had  studied  the  r> 
bust  growth  of  the  infant  automobile  indu 
try.  In  1905  he  believed  the  time  was  ri[ 
for  entry  into  the  new  field.  Broaching  tl 
subject  to  Mr.  Dutton,  then  president  ai 
now  retired,  the  former  president  consider! 
the  facts  and  told  Mr.  Levison  to  go  ahea 

From  that  history-making  conference  gre 
things  grew.  Because  the  company's  agem 
plant  covered  the  entire  country,  advanta) 
was  taken  of  the  situation  and  the  Firemar 
Fund  became  the  first  organization  to  wri 
automobile  insurance  on  a  national  seal 
The  company  soon  added  theft  insurance 
fire  and  collision  policies,  then  regarded  ; 
standard. 

"Growth  since  that  time  has  been  rap ' 
and  the  company  is  now  writing  a  larf 
volume  of  automobile  insurance  througho 
the  nation,"  Mr.  Levison  states. 
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The  Historical  Pageant  in  Education 


BY  LAURA  BELL  EVERETT 


F  ALL  the  methods  of  impressing 
the  scenes  of  the  past  upon  the 
mind,  none  surpasses  the  pag- 
it.  Like  historical  novels,  pageants 
ve  permanent  pictures  of  the  past, 
isc  i>  the  community  that  presents  its 
tory  in  living  pictures.  The  pageant 
the  nation  builders,  presented  in  the 
\\-  open-air  stadium  at  Sacramento, 
esented  in  six  episodes  and  thirty 
ef-  the  history  of  the  United  States 
jm  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
dependence.  Wisely,  the  emphasis  was 
it  upon  the  triumphs  of  peace.  The 
rorld  War  was  symbolized  only  by  a 
:d  Cross  float,  while  earlier  wars  re- 
ived each  Washington  and  Lincoln 
ere  presented  in  scenes  copied  from 
mous  paintings,  till  they  stood  alive 
:fore  many  to  whom  they  had  probably 
:fore  been  only  names.  Paul  Revere's 
de,  a  wild  dash  on  a  spirited  horse 
•ound  the  great  stadium,  brought  a 
irill  to  many  a  boy  to  whom  history 
id  meant  nothing.  The  Pony  Express, 
10,  made  early  Western  history  live 
ain. 

The  occasion  of  the  pageant  was  the 
lebration  of  seven  anniversaries  of 
ents  significant  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
rnia  and  of  the  West.  The  celebration 

the  driving  of  the  last  spike  at  Ogden, 

tah — the  completion  of  the  first  trans- 

ntinental    railroad    sixty   years    ago — 

as  observed  by  the  entrance  from  oppo- 

te  ends  of  the  stadium  of  old-fashioned 

jcomotive  engines,  made  for  the  occa- 

on  by  the  men  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

lops.  When  the  engine  from  the  East 

nd  the  engine  from  the  West  met,  there 

llowed  the  scene  portrayed  in  Thomas 

Hi's  painting,  "The  Last  Spike".  One 

the  transportation  scenes  was  the  ap- 
earance  overhead  of  a  young  Lindbergh 
om  the  Gait  Junior  College. 

The    ninetieth    anniversary    of    the 

unding  of  New  Helvetia,  now  Sacra- 

aento,  by  General  John  A.  Sutter,  the 

jhty-first  of  the  discovery  of  gold   at 

oloma,    near    Sutler's    Fort,    and    the 

^htieth  anniversary  of  statehood — state 

rganization  being  accomplished  in  1849, 

lough  California  was  not  actually  ad- 

itted  until   September  9,    1850 — with 

iree  other  anniversaries  of  state  interest 

ere  fittingly  observed  by  the  pageant, 

hich  was  entitled,  "Bring  Me  Men  to 

latch   My  Mountains". 

The    work    of    Burbank,    the    "plant 

izard",   John   Muir,   the   naturalist, 

3avid    Lubin    founder   of   the    Interna- 


tional Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
heroes  of  peace  was  emphasized  in  the 
scenes.  The  pageant,  "Bring  Me  Men 
to  Match  My  Mountains",  in  which 
nine  thousand  children  and  young  people 
and  one  thousand  adults  took  part  closed 
with  the  radio-voice  of  the  Spirit  of 
History, 

"Heroes  of   the   future,  California 


challenges  you  to  maintain  the  standards 
of  our  past  and  present  national  and 
state  heroes." 

In  many  communities  the  time  and 
effort  given  to  meaningless  and  purpose- 
less forms  of  entertainment  could  pro- 
duce something  that  would  commemo- 
rate the  events  of  the  past  and  make 
history  live  again  in  artistic  presentation. 


Outdoor  Life  on  the  South  Grounds  affix  Ambassador,  Lot  Angeles 

No  Hotel  in  the  World  offers 
Such  Varied  Attractions  as  the 

AMBASSADOR 

LOS   ANGELES 
"The  Great  Hotel  that  Seems  Like  Home" 

CONTINUOUS  program  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
diversion.  27-acre  park,  playgrounds,  open  air 
plunges,  tennis  courts,  18-hole  miniature  golf  course, 
archery  and  fencing,  flowered  pergola  walks,  cac- 
tus gardens,  ping  pong  tables,  all  -talking  motion 
picture  theatre,  world-famous  Cocoanut  Grove  for 
dancing  parties,  riding,  hunting,  and  all  sports.  Beau- 
tifully redecorated  lobby.  35  smart  shops. 
Ambassador  convention  auditorium  seats  7000.  Guests 
have  privilege  of  championship  18-hole  Rancho 
Golf  Club. 

Most  Attractive  Summer  and  Fall  l^ates 

OUTSIDE  ROOMS  with  BATH  as  low  as1       per  day 


Write  for  Oxf't  Booklet  of  California  Recipes  and  Information-. 
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MIND  POWER 


A  FREE  BOOK. 


.Develop  your  personal.creadve.  power' 

rAwal<en1he  siient.sleepmg  forces  in  your  1 

own  consciousness1  Become  Master  of  your 

life.  Push  aside  an  obstacles  with  a  newener^y 

•you  have  overlooked. The ROSICRUCIANS  knovvl 

how, and  will  helpyou  apply  (he greatest ofali 

Ipowers  in  mans  control.  Create  healthandpros- 

fpenty  for  yourself.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK  (hall 

"offers  you  anew  start  in  life.   It  means  the 

'awn  of  a  new  day  for  you.  Address. - 

LIBRARIAN  E.  C.  F. 

ROSICRUCIAN    ORDER  (Amorc) 

SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


The  Turning  Point 

(Continued  from  Page  136) 


on  Nationally  Pobular 
si-JEWEL— Thin  Model 


The  Insured  Watch 
The  only  high-grade  watch ,_ 
sold  direct  from  factory!  fify 

Imagine  being  able  to  pur- 
chase these  magnificent  thin 
model  watches  at  lowest 
factory  prices  on  easy  pay- 
ments out  of  your  income,  r~ 
forcashl  Letus  send  you  01 
of  these  marvelous  watch 
— you  are  under  no  obligatioi 
to  keep  it.  You'll  agree  it  is 
the  world's  greatest  watch 
value.  Write  for  free  6-color 
book  and  learn  the  true  facts! 


FREE 

6-Color  Book 

If  you  write  at  once  we  will 

send  beautiful  style  book, 
showing  lowest  factory  prices 
on  these  lifetime  insured 
watches.  Thousands  save 
money  this  way.  Writetodayl 

WRITE! 

Luxurious  strap  and  bracelet 
watches  at  remarkably  low 
prices !  Write  for  free  styli 
book  TODAY ! 

STUDEBAKER  WATCH  COMPANY' 

Directed  by    he  Studebaiter  Family—  k no wn  for 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  of  fair  dealing 

Dept.  NQ*I3  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Canadian  Address;    Windsor .  Ont. 


THE 

TOM-TOM 

A  Magazine  of  Southwestern  Verse 

11  As  the  only  all-poetry  magazine  of 
the  Southwest,  Tom-Tom  offers  you 
the  very  best  work  of  the  leading  poets 
of  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  If  you  are  tired  of  radical 
and  "jazz"  poetry  you  will  like  Tom- 
Tom.  Contributors  include  Mary  Aus- 
tin, C.  E.  S.  Wood,  Whitley  Gray, 
Siddie  Joe  Johnson,  John  Knox,  Sara 
Bard  Field,  Arthur  Truman  Merrill, 
Harry  Noyes  Pratt  and  M.  F.  Knox. 
Tom-Tom  is  of  the  Southwest  and  for 
the  Southwest;  it  is  your  magazine. 
Your  correspondence  invited. 

D.  MAITLAND  BUSHBY,  Editor. 

Scottsdale,  Arizona. 
Subscription  $1.00  the  year 


their  fists,  to  be  released  by  relaxing  the 
fingers  into  substantial,  glowing  ideas. 
Then,  with  a  surge  of  strong,  boyish 
delight,  he  spoke.  "He  won't  have  to  do 
that  hard  work  any  more.  I'm  going  into 
the  coal  brokerage  business  myself,  and 
take  Thornton  with  me,  as  partner." 

He  was  growing  more  seriously  in 
love  with  Millicent  every  day.  The  girl 
with  swift  laughter,  wide  eyes,  and  with 
a  hint  of  a  dimple  in  her  chin  turned  to 
him  where  he  stood  at  the  door.  Her 
appearance  suggested  thoughts  of  a  June 
day — all  sunshine,  dew  and  roses.  With 
both  arms  on  his  shoulders,  in  a  tender, 
fervid  way,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Tony, 
you're  a  dear." 

The  man  looked  as  if  he  hugged  her 
words  to  him  as  the  willing  bonds  of  a 
love  that  he  wanted  to  grow.  In  a 
breathless  voice  he  spoke,  "Nothing 
counts  now  but  that  you  like  me.  Alia 
my  money's  nothing  to  me." 

Tony  had  long  had  his  fixed  gaze 
upon  a  girl,  and  the  girl  was  Millicent. 
"I  love  you,  Tony,"  she  said  in  a  clear, 
untroubled  voice  as  she  kissed  the  big- 
hearted  Italian. 

He  relived  the  delirious  scene  in  the 
moment  after.  His  eyes  closed  as  if  he 
were  seeing  her  face  more  clearly  again 
as  she  spoke.  The  love  that  was  in  his 
own  soul  found  rest  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Then  every  nerve  and  instinct 
writhed  under  the  torture  of  the  terrible 
fear  that  he  might  not  win  her  love 
permanently. 

Long  days  in  the  hospital  had  light- 
ened Thornton's  tan,  and  his  wrists  were 
bony;  his  fingers  relaxed.  He  held  his 
head  with  only  a  feeble  counterfeit  of 
the  offhand  independence  that  was  once 


his.  Tony  began  to  tease  him  about  his', 
nice  white  hands.  "Mebbe  now,  Thorn-|j 
ton,  you  marry  the  pretty  rich  girl  who 
almost  killed  you.  She's  very  pretty,  nice 
girl.   She   come   to   see  you   very   much 
now." 

"I'm  not  a  fortune  hunter,  Tony,"  he! 
defiantly  declared.  "I'm  not  pushing  my-j 
self  into  millionaires'  row.  She's  not  myl 
girl,"  he  replied  scowling.  "She's  tool 
rich,  and  I  just  don't  belong  to  her! 
crowd.  Why,  I'm  only  a  poor  truckj 
driver  now.  I've  got  my  price,  too,  Tonyl 
old  pal.  No  one  can  buy  my  love,  either."! 

"Blah,  blah,"  Tony  interrupted  with'! 
American  flippancy.  His  next  move  was! 
masterly;  his  speech  unsurpassed.  Lean-j 
ing  toward  the  American,  he  smiled  as 
he  spoke.  "What  do  you  think  of  this?! 
I've  hired  an  office  for  you  and  me  down.! 
in  the  Russ  Building;  put  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  only  half  my  cash  in! 
the   bank   as   the   account   for   our  coalj 
brokerage  firm.  You're  to  run  it.  MissS 
Cynthea  Dallett's  to  be  the  firm's  secre-ji 
tary   for   awhile,   so   that  she   can    help 
you." 

Then  in  a  clear,  almost  mocking  voice, 
he  added,   "When  your  old  boss  heard! 
the   news   about   it,   he   came   to   me   to. 
ask  you   to   put  your  account  with   hisJ 
bank.  I  said  that  I  knew  when  he  didn't! 
have    enough    money    to    pay   you   youri 
price  in  salary.  Now  we  don't  think  he's}' 
got  enough  money  in  his  bank  for  us  tol 
do  business  there." 

Thornton  looked  at  the  Italian  in 
amazement,  as  he  gave  an  inscrutable 
glance  and  cheerily  remarked,  "The  heck 
you  did,  Tony." 

"Yes,  I'm  your  watch  dog,  your  future 
brother-in-law,  Thornton.  So  it's  all  in 
the  family.  You  see!" 


The  Window 

(Continued  from  Page  141) 


the  street.  As  he  turned  away  from  the 
window  there  was  a  shuffle  of  slippered 
feet  and  the  parlor  door  opened.  Helen 
ChappePs  eyes  were  still  sleep-laden. 

"I  thought  I  heard  voices?"  she  said 
inquiringly. 

"Helen,"  he  beckoned.  "Here's  your 
solitaire." 

He  held  up  a  ring. 
"We'll   have    it   reset   to   your   taste. 
Here  I've  been  standing  days  on  Broad- 


way waiting  for  a  gold  brick  customer 
and  one  walks  in  the  window.  We'll  sel 
the  rest  of  that  stuff  to  some  fence." 

Slowly  the  sleepiness  left  Helen's  eyes. 

She  held  up  the  ring  admiringly.  It 
was  a  two-carat  diamond.  Then,  joy- 
fully, she  threw  her  arms  around  her 
husband.  For,  whatever  offenses  she 
knew  him  to  be  guilty  of,  she  had  never 
yet  found  him  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
infidelity. 
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Mark  Twain's  Favorite  Book 


BY  CYRIL  CLEMENS 


HE  IDEA  prevails  that  Mark 
Twain's  favorite  book  was  "Joan 
of  Arc".  This  is  an  erroneous 
lotion.  It  is  true  that  for  a  while  Mark 
Twain  did  think  that  "Joan  of  Arc" 
was  his  favorite  book,  but  this  was  only 
passing  favoritism.  It  is  my  contention 
that  his  real  favorite  was  "Huckleberry 
Finn". 

As  a  boy  in  Hannibal  Mark  Twain 
Siad  found  a  page  from  the  life  of  Joan 
of  Arc  lying  in  the  street.  This  had 
aroused  his  interest  in  the  French  hero- 
ne.  During  subsequent  years  he  read 
everything  that  came  his  way  about  the 

I  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  took  a  keen  de- 
light in  familiarizing  himself  with  all 

[the  little  insignificant  details  of  her  life. 

How  different  the  preparation  of 
"Huckleberry  Finn"!  The  author  sim- 
ply let  a  bucket  down  into  the  well  of 
his  memory,  and  drew  up  as  many  rem- 
iniscences as  he  wanted.  He  speaks  the 
truth  when  he  says  in  the  introduction, 

"Persons  attempting  to  find  a  motive 
in  this  narrative  will  be  prosecuted ;  per- 
sons attempting  to  find  a  moral  in  it 
will  be  banished;  persons  attempting  to 
find  a  plot  in  it  will  be  shot."  This  tal- 
lies with  what  Mark  Twain  said  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  on  one  occasion, 
"This  book  needed  no  preparation  and 
got  none". 

One  chapter  of  Huckleberry  Finn  was 
published  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
December,  1884,  entitled,  "An  Adven- 
ture of  Huckleberry  Finn:  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  famous  Grangerford-Shep- 
herdson  Feud."  There  were  some  pre- 
liminary remarks, 

"The  following  episode  is  taken  from 
an  unpublished  book,  called,  'The  Ad- 
ventures of  Huckleberry  Finn,  Tom 
Sawyer's  Comrade'.  A  word  will  explain 
the  situation,  the  Negro  boy  Jim  is  es- 
caping from  slavery  in  Missouri,  and 
Huck  Finn  is  running  away  from  a 
drunken  father  who  mistreats  him.  The 
two  fugitives  are  floating  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  a  fragment  of  a  lumber  raft, 
doing  their  voyaging  by  night  and  hid- 
ing themselves  in  the  day  time.  When 
this  chapter  opens  they  have  already 
floated  four  hundred  miles — a  trip  which 
has  occupied  ten  or  twelve  adventurous 
nights.  Readers  who  have  met  Huck 
Finn  before  in  "Tom  Sawyer"  will  not 
be  surprised  to  note  that  whenever  Huck 
is  caught  in  a  close  place  and  is  obliged 
to  explain,  the  truth  gets  well  crippled 
before  he  gets  through." 


He  did  not  have  good  success  in  fin- 
ishing the  story.  Naturally  when  you 
cannot  finish  a  work  you  acquire  a  cer- 
tain distaste  for  it.  As  we  know  this 
work  was  finally  published  in  the  late 
fall  of  1885.  An  author  no  more  likes  a 
book  that  will  not  finish  than  a  cook 
does  a  roast  that  will  not  brown! 

How  different  was  the  composition  of 
Joan  of  Arc!  From  early  in  the  fifties 
until  the  middle  nineties  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  had  never  been  far  removed 
from  his  thoughts.  The  writing  of  her 
life  was  something  to  which  he  had  long 
looked  forward.  When  the  opportunity 
finally  did  come,  he  sat  down  to  his  task 
of  actual  composition  in  the  delightful 
Florentine  villa  where  he  and  his  family 
were  staying,  with  the  greatest  joy.  His 
desk  faced  a  tall  window  which  gave  a 
matchless  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try spread  out  with  that  peculiar  richness 
so  characteristic  of  Italian  landscapes. 
Here  he  would  come  every  morning 
after  a  moderately  late  breakfast  and 
work  without  interruption  until  about 
five  o'clock.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  simple  maid  of  heroic  deed.  The 
quiet  village  in  which  she  was  born,  the 
visions  that  came  to  her,  the  attempts 
that  she  made  to  be  heard,  her  inter- 
view with  the  King,  her  feats  of  strategy 
and  generalship,  and  her  glorious  death. 
So  close  and  diligent  was  his  application 
that  he  seemed  to  know  Joan's  life  bet- 
ter than  his  own.  Undoubtedly  he  de- 
lighted so  much  in  Joan's  career  because 
it  had  many  similarities  with  his  own. 

So  naturally  at  the  time,  Clemens  did 
think  that  "Joan  of  Arc"  was  his  favor- 
ite book.  When  the  work  began  to  appear 
in  serial  form  in'  April,  1895,  Mark 
Twain  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,,  and  was  sojourning  in  Italy  far 
away  from  his  home.  This  latter  circum- 
stance was  the  cause  of  much  publicity; 
it  is  always  the  case  when  a  great  man 
visits  a  foreign  country.  While  in  Flor- 
ence, Mark  Twain  was  interviewed 
many  times.  And  every  interview  would 
end,  of  course,  by  the  reporter  asking 
Mark  Twain  the  name  of  his  favorite 
book,  and  he  invariably  replied  that  it 
was  "Joan  of  Arc." 

In  an  interesting  article  published  not 
long  ago,  William  Lyon  Phelps  states 
that  on  one  occasion  Mark  Twain  asked 
him  which  of  his  novels  he  (i.e.,  Phelps) 
liked  best.  And  when  Phelps  replied, 
"Huckleberry  Finn,"  Mark  Twain  an- 
swered, 

"That  is  undoubtedly  my  best  work." 
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You  can't  win  when 
your  feet  ache 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

in  the  New  Family  Size 
Shaker  Top  Tin 

IT  is  so  easy  to  shake  into  your  shoes 
this  antiseptic,  healing  powder  that 
stops  the  pain  of  hot,  tired,  aching, 
swollen.tender,  feet  and  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions. 

Keep  a  "shaker"  handy  for  use  before 

I'ij       walking,  dancing,golfortennisandget 

the  benefit  of  "play"  in  real  comfort. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  is  also  put  up  in  the  regular 
(envelope)  style  package.  The  New  Shaker 

':•?  top  tin  is  more  economical  and  handy  to  use. 
Sold  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail  for  60c  in 

',  --.  stamps.  Sample  mailed  free — address  Allen's 
;;  Foot-Ease,  LeRoy, N.  Y. 

n 
Allen's 

Foot  *  Ease 


'  9fie  Comfortable    ^ 

Great  Northern 
Hotel 

\      CHICAGO       /. 


FORMER.  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PEP.  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
ern for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
*dcal  hotel* 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $2.50  a 
day  and   up  —  Sample   Rooms  $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 
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Do  Not  Order  This  Book — 

If  you  prefer  prose  that  is  tritely  prosaic; 
if  your  short  stories  must  have  a  tricky 
twist,  hair-raising  action  and  snappy  dia- 
logue; if  your  ear  has  no  love  for  the  music 
of  words.  .  .  .  With  an  interweaving  of  clas- 
sicism and  modernism,  a  soupcon  of  delicate 
decadence  and  a  sophisticated  naivety,  the 
young  Ohio  poet  and  word-artist  in  this 
first  book  has  linked  the  later  Hellenic  spirit 
with  today's  art  in  story-telling.  In  these 
tales  and  poem-sketches,  Mr.  Steward  strikes 
an  exquisite  note  which  will  shock  only  those 
who  should  be  shot,  and  will  delight  all 
others.  And  all  those  others,  as  the  chorus 
would  have  done  in  the  palaestra  at  Athens, 
will  stand  against  the  world,  chaunt  the 
praises  of  this  author,  and  watch  him  grow. 
Is  this  book  for  you? 

PAN    and    the 
FIRE-BIRD 

By  SAM  M.  STEWARD 

Introduction   by   Benjamin   Musser 

Jacket   by    Herbert    Fouts 

#1.75   the  copy 


The  Art  Center 

(Continued  from  Page  138) 


Selected  Poems  of  15  Poets 

SINGING    DAVIDS 

by  ISOBEL  STONE,  EVELYN  M.  WAT- 
SON, JESSIE  G.  EBLE,  ROY  DANFORD 
PARKER,  MARGARET  McCoNAUGHY 
HAHN,  CHARLES  FINNEY  COPELAND, 
SALLIE  M.  SEFRIT,  SCHUYLER  C.  ALL- 
MAN,  EDWIN  LEIBFREED,  PAULINE 
GARNER  CURRAN,  NORMA  KEATING, 
FREDA  H.  HAMMERSLOUGH,  ALICE 
FERRIN  HENSEY,  MAGDALEN  EDEN 
BOYLE,  MARGARET  CARTER  METCALF. 

This  is  not  an  anthology,  but  in  a  very  real 
sense  15  individual  books  in  one  binding. 
These  singing  Davids  strike  their  harps  and 
raise  their  voices,  not  in  a  single  crash  and 
cry  of  discords,  but  melodiously  one  after 
another,  giving  you  a  concert  which  ranges 
from  parlor  pieces  to  oratorios,  from  colora- 
tura to  the  slow  boom  of  basso. 

$2  the  copy 

HENRY  HARRISON,  Publisher 
19  Stuyvesant  Street  New  York 


PAMLELDERS 


.239  Posl-  Street 
'San  Francisco^ 


labors  of  artistry,  she  presented  the  en- 
tire hill  top  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
...  ten  acres  of  hill  top  ...  ten  acres  of 
garden  and  park  way  .  .  .  that  the  chil- 
dren might  be  glad!  Here  one  may  find 
the  wee  tots  at  play  .  .  .  over  there  one 
may  find  them  deep  in  some  cultural 
development  of  little  brains  .  .  .  and  here 
by  the  sunken  lotus  filled  pool  one  may 
hear  the  laughter  of  little  children  min- 
gling with  the  song  of  birds  .  .  . 

Her  unique  home  .  .  .  beautiful,  semi- 
Oriental  in  design  and  fashion,  which 
occupies  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  the 
Cross  of  the  Risen  Christ  raised  its  arms 
skyward  that  memorable  Easter  Sunday 
morning,  the  woman  has  presented  to 
the  California  Art  Club  as  a  club  home 
and  headquarters  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  Thus  her  own  lovely  villa  has 
become  the  rendezvous  of  grown-up  chil- 
dren .  .  .  men  and  women  .  .  .  engaged 
in  a  cultural  movement  that  involves  the 
Four  Arts.  Here  these  may  gather  for 
inspiration,  for  mutual  aid  and  compan- 
ionship in  the  furthering  of  their  own 
unique  or  individual  craft.  .  .  . 

If  you  have  been  to  Italy  when  the 
mimosa  blooms,  and  if  you  have  been  to 
Rome  at  oleander  blossom  time,  when 
these  redolent  blooms  send  their  frag- 
rant spicy  odors  afar,  you  will  know  the 
enchantment  of  Olive  Hill.  ...  If  you 
have  stood  upon  one  of  the  hilltops  of 
rural  Vienna,  there  where  Beethoven 
loved  to  walk  and  think  out  his  themes 
for  the  symphonies  which  today  belong 


to  you  and  to  me  ...  if  you  have  watcher  j 
the  lights  of  Vienna  array  themselve  j 
against  the  darkness  of  the  night,  scin ; 
tillating,  gleaming,  sparkling  ...  if  yo  j 
have  stood  in  the  witchery  of  the  nighj 
beneath  the  glamor  of  star-glow  .  .  .  yo 
will  know  the  enchantment  and  the  soi 
eery  of  the  crest  of  Olive  Hill  where  al 
art  center,  a  cultural  ideal,  unique  anJ 
romantic,  is  unfolding  and  culminatin 
into  a  vision  realized  ...  a  romance1  fu.; 
filled.  The  woman   planned  well  fcjj 
Hollywood  and  California,  that  the  li' 
tie  ones  and  the  grown-up  ones  migl|| 
reap  the  delights  of  mountain  and  ocea 
vistas,   fragrance  of  blossom  and  acuci; 
lined  trails. 

With  the  Four  Arts  and  artistry  c 
the  populace  as  a  nucleus,  as  the  time 
man  moves  onward,  the  vision  of  rl 
woman  will  become  realized  in  the  cu 
tural  advancement  of  the  little  childre 
for  whom  it  was  primarily  designe< 
The  verdure  clad  slopes  of  the  once  ba 
ren,  sun-baked  knoll  will  become  tl 
chief  stone  of  Hollywood's  arts  an 
crafts,  and  professional  men  and  profe 
sional  women,  artists,  painters,  sculptor 
musicians,  writers,  authors  and  pla 
wrights,  actors,  architects  and  builder 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  wi 
follow  the  trails  that  lead  to  Barnsda 
Park  on  Olive  Hill,  upon  the  crest  of 
meandering,  wide-spread  knoll  .  .  . 
Hollywood. 

The  woman  has  builded  well. 


The  Three-Legged  Horse 

(Continued  from  Page  143) 


With  trembling  hands  he  tore  open 
the  bag  and  lifted  a  handful  of  the  coins 
which  clinked  in  a  holy  symphony  as 
they  ran  back  into  the  bag.  The  Signor 
tried  one  with  his  teeth.  It  was  indeed 
real! 

Concealing  the  bag  beneath  his  coat, 
he  ran  to  the  door  of  the  tent  as  the 
Count,  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  was 
saying  "At  last  I  am  the  owner  of  a 
three-legged  horse.  Then  to  a  groom  he 
uttered  this  command : 

"Alarmo !  Take  this  my  treasure  to 
the  golden  stall  and  see  that  it  has  food 
and  wine  at  once.  Your  life  will  be  for- 
feit if  ill  comes  to  it." 

Turning  his  back  upon  the  pitiful 
circus,  the  Count  remounted  his  stallion 
and  galloped  away,  followed  by  his  re- 


tainers— Trilby,  the  three-legged   hors 
humping  along  behind. 


T^HE  circus  was  saved.  The  Fat  La< 
-•-  cast  aside  her  padding  for  she  w 
soon  very  fat  again;  the  Living  Skelet>: 
became  convincing;  the  Giant  lost  his 
humor   and    decided    to   let    the    Sign 
live;  the  bareback  rider  perked  up  ai 
the  animals  all  became  frisky. 

At  the  Castle  of  Re,  Count  G 
proudly  displayed  a  fat,  sleek  thn 
legged  horse  to  gentry  from  far  ai 
near.  There  was  a  gold  chain  about  t: 
neck  of  Alarmo,  first  groom  to  t 
world's  most  famous  horse. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  everybo^ 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards. 
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The  Dorions 

(Continued  from  Page  144) 


ndians  set  off  in  search  of  my  children, 
nd  brought  them  to  the  camp  the  same 
ight.  Here  we  stayed  for  two  days,  and 
len  moved   on   to  the   river,  expecting 
->  hear  something  of  the  white  people 
n  their  way  either  up  or  down.'  " 
Such,    according   to   Alexander   Ross, 
as  the  story  of  the  hardships  and  suf- 
rings   of   our   resolute   and    resourceful 
eroine  as  told  by  her  to  the  home-going 
^toria    party    under    David   Stuart, 
larke  and  McKenzie,  which  was  navi- 
iting  up  the  Columbia  and  had  passed 
le  mouth  of  the  Walla  Walla.  Gabriel 
ranchere,  who  was  one  of  that  party, 
is   told    us    in    his    "Narrative,"    etc., 
reviously  cited,  that  on  April  17,  1814, 
ibout  eight  o'clock,  we  passed  a  little 
ver  flowing  from  the  N.W.  We  per- 
ived,  soon  after,  three  canoes,  the  per- 
ns in  which  were  struggling  with  their 
jddles  to  overtake  us.  As  we  were  still 
arsuing   our   way,   we   heard   a  child's 
)ice  cry  out  in  French — 'arretez  done, 
retez    done' — (stop!    stop!)    We    put 
hore,  and  the  canoes  having  joined  us, 
e  perceived   in  one  of  them   the  wife 
id   children   of   a   man    named    Pierre 
Dorion,  a  hunter,  who  had  been  sent  on 
rith  a  party  of  eight,  under  the  com- 
nand  of  Mr.  J.  Reed,  among  the  Snakes, 
o  join  there  the  hunters  left  by  Messrs. 
Hunt    and    Crooks,    near    Fort    Henry, 
md  to  secure  horses  and  provisions  for 
mr  journey.   This  woman  informed  us, 
:o  our  no  small  dismay,  of  the  tragical 
fate    of    all    those    who    composed    that 
sarty."    It    was    in    this    way    that    the 
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destruction  of  John  Reed's  party  was 
ascertained  and  our  heroine's  story  pre- 
served for  posterity. 

This  picture  of  our  heroine  as  a  fugi- 
tive among  the  Walla  Wallas,  telling 
her  story  to  Stuart's  party  is  the  last 
real  view  we  have  of  her.  Ten  years 
later  her  eldest  son,  Baptiste  Dorion, 
appeared  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  Oregon  and  we  know 
that  he  acted  as  guide,  groom  and  inter- 
preter for  John  K.  Townsend,  the  nat- 
uralist, on  a  trip  from  the  Columbia  to 
the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  summer  of 
1834.  As  late  as  1843,  when  there  was 
much  excitement  and  disquiet  among  the 
Cayuse  and  Nez  Perce  Indians  of  the 
upper  Columbia  caused  by  the  fear  that 
the  American  settlers  might  take  away 
their  lands  from  them  without  due  com- 
pensation, it  was  discovered  upon  in- 
veti^ation  that  one  of  Madame  Dorion's 
sons,  being  well  versed  in  Indian  senti- 
ments and  influential  with  them  as  an 
interpreter,  had  wrongly  aroused  the 
passions  of  the  Indians  by  representing 
to  them  that  it  was  useless  to  make  farms 
and  build  houses,  as  in  a  short  time  the 
whites  would  overrun  their  land,  and 
destroy  everything,  besides  killing  them. 

Madame  Dorion  herself  is  said  to 
have  survived  her  terrible  experiences 
for  many  years  and  to  have  been  residing 
in  Oregon  with  her  two  sons  as  late  as 
1 840.  One  authority  states  that  she  was 
living  in  Oregon  as  late  as  1850.  While 
she  was  not  of  Caucasian  birth,  she  was 
unquestionably  truly  American  and  of 
such  remarkable  fortitude  and  persever- 
ance as  to  be  deserving  of  a  prominent 
place  among  the  pioneer  women  of 
America. 


The  Dorions  was  begun  in  our  April 
issue.  It  is  ivith  regret  that  the  editors 
were  obliged  to  abridge  someivhat  this 
final  installment  of  the  article.  The  por- 
tions omitted  contain  highly  interesting 
historical  data  and  details.  Air.  Wil- 
liams has  gathered  some  most  valuable 
source  material. 


JUNE 

By  LAURENCE  PRATT 


"W, 


ITH  willow  reeds 

For  golden  lyres, 
And  clover  flames 

For  holy  fires, 
With  blue -winged  moths 

For  cherubim, 
June  is  Elysium's 

Synonym. 


Luncheon          Afternoon  Tea 
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Lunch  ^d  Dine 

In 

The  Spanish  Atmosphere 
of  Historic  California 


207  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Theatre, 

Hotel  and  Business  District 


Specializing 
in  Delicious  Hot  Breads 

and  Fresh  Vegetables 
Telephone  SUtter  6659 


Camilla's  Tavern 

LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 

A  la  Carte  Service 

Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  10414 

841   LARKIN   STREET  Near  Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Thirsting  for  Trees 

(Continued  from  Page  153) 

Highway  and  over  the  Siskiyous  to 
Crater  Lake,  in  Oregon,  I  feel  a  strange 
tightness  in  my  throat.  Do  not  miss  that 
apocalypse!  I,  who  had  written  in  New 
England, 

Elijah  in  Autumn 

Sumacs,  rising  red  against  the  sky  .  .  . 
It  is  enough,  0  Lord,  now  let  me  die! 

had  not  traveled  one  hundred  miles  con- 
tinuously through  aisles  of  redwoods. 
To  write  "three  hundred  feet"  is  one 
thing;  to  feel  your  entire  aesthetic  self 
rise  that  distance  to  the  top  of  a  red- 
wood tree  is  quite  another  experience. 
The  earth  beneath  the  forest  is  green 
with  huge  ferns  .  .  .  fireweed  flames 
along  the  borders  of  the  highway  ...  a 
rosy  glow,  unadulterated  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  pervades  the  atmosphere 
and  on  every  hand  Silence  and  Awe  link 
hands  and  bow  low  before  the  Gods  of 
Mighty  Things.  Being  one  of  those  fel- 
lows whose  thoughts  march  in  rhythm 
with  the  Heart  of  the  World,  I  wrote: 

SEQUOIA  SEMPERVIRENS 

Mighty  offsprings  of  Old  Time, 
Growing  towards  the  haughty  stars, 
Your  shades  are  awful  and  sublime. 
Though  flame  and  storm  have  left  their 

scars 

You  rise  like  giants,  proud  and  tall, 
Ignoring  life's  vicissitudes, 
While  men  who  see  you  hear  the  call 
Of  God's  eternal  magnitudes, 
For  you  are  lesser  deities 
Who  love  to  stand  upon  the  earth, 
Scorning  the  humilities 
That  give  your  lofty  greatness  birth. 


NEW  CLASSES  OPEN  IN  STORY 
WRITING 

"~\7"ou'vE  fe't  a  heartache;  your  heart  has 

A  leaped  with  happiness;  you've  smiled; 
you've  shed  a  tear — 

"You've  been  at  the  parting  of  the  way; 
you  took  the  right  road,  or  maybe  the  wrong 
road — • 

"You've  lived  short  stories;  why  not  write 
them  for  the  magazines?"  says  Gilbert  G. 
Weigle  of  the  University  of  California  Ex- 
tension faculty. 

The  Extension  Division  is  announcing  new 
classes — open  to  the  public — as  follows: 

Magazine  short  story  fiction:  San  Francis- 
co, 540  Powell  street,  Wednesday  evening, 
April  23  at  7  and  8  o'clock;  Oakland,  1512 
Franklin  street,  Thursday  evening,  April  24 
at  7  and  8. 

News  and  editorial  writing,  and  feature 
story  writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
San  Francisco,  540  Powell,  Tuesday  evening, 
April  22,  7  and  8  o'clock. 

Interested  persons  are  invited  to  visit  at 
opening  lectures  of  all  classes. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN 
AGEMENT,    CIRCULATION,   ETC.,    RE- 
QUIRED   BY    THE    ACT     OF    CON- 
GRESS   OF    AUG.    24.    1912 

Of  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine. Consolidated,  published  monthly  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  April  1,  1930. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  foi 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  he  is  the  President  of 
Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Magazine 
Consolidated,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and    addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are : 

Publisher,  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West 
Magazine,  Consolidated,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Associate  Editor,  Frona  Eunice  Wait  Col- 
burn,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Managing  editor,   none. 

Business  manager,  Mabel  B.  Moffitt,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That    the   owner    is:     (if   owned   by  a 
corporation,    its    name    and    address    must  be 
stated   and    also    immediately   thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or    holding   one    per   cent    or    more    of   total 
amount  of  stock.     If  not  owned   by  a  corpor- 
ation,  the  names  and   addresses  of  the  indi- 
vidual  owners  must  be   given.     If   owned  by 
a    firm,    company,     or    other    unincorporated 
concern,    its    name    and    address,    as    well    as 
those    of    each    individual    member,    must    be 
given). 

Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine, Consolidated,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

James  F.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Mabel  B.  Moffitt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

3.  That   the   known    bondholders,    mortga- 
gees,   and    other    security    holders   owning  or 
holding   1    per  cent   or  more  of   total   amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
'If  there   are  none,   so  state).     None. 

4.  That   the  two   paragraphs   next   above, 
giving   the    names   of   the    owners,    stockhold- 
ers,   and     security    holders,    if    any,    contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders   as   they   appear   upon    the    books   of 
the    company    but    also,    in    cases    where    the 
stockholder   or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the    books   of   the    company   as   trustee  or   in 
any    other    fiduciary    relation,    the    name    of 
the    person    or    corporation    for    whom    such 
trustee     is    acting,    is    given  ;    also    that    the 
fiaid  two  paragraphs  contain   statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do   not   appear  upon   the   books   of  the   com- 
pany  as   trustees,    hold   stock   and   securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;    and    this    affiant    has    no    reason    to 
believe    that    any    other    person,    association, 
or    corporation    has    any    interest    direct    or 
indirect    in    the   said    stock,    bonds,    or   other 
securities  than   as   so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each    issue    of    this    publication    sold    or   dis- 
tributed,   through   the   mails  or  otherwise,   to 
paid   subscribers  during  the   six  months  pre- 
ceding the  date   shown  above  is    (this  infor- 
mation   is    required    from    daily    publications 
inly). 

ARTHUR  H.    CHAMBERLAIN, 

President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
1st  day  of  April,  1930. 

MABEL    BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco. 
(My  commission  expires  July  30,   1931.) 
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West  Coast  of  Mexico 

n  e  w  «  fa  s  t  •  train    service 


>3!  new,  fast  train  carrying  standard 
Pullmans  and  dining  car  leaves  No- 
gales  every  day  except  Sunday.  4.8 
hours,Nogales  to  Guadalajara.  Thence 
overnight  to  Mexico  City. 

Through  Pullmans  from  Los  Angeles 
via  Tucson  andNogales.  For  example, 
you  can  leave  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday 
(4  p.  m.),  arrive  Tucson  Monday, 
Guadalajara  Wednesday,  Mexico 
City  Thursday  morning. 


PERHAPS  you  know  the  world  is 
small — that  in  April  there's  more 
than  one  languorous  breeze  astir 
with  whispers  of  forgetfulness.  May- 
be before  this  you  have  looked  across 
a  cafe  table  the  Old  World  has  fra- 
granced. 

But  surely  you  have  stifled  a  yawn 
at  tales  of  old  familiar,  tourist-worn 
paths  to  winter's  summer  sun. 

Southern  Pacific's  invitation  to  a 
new  January  June-land  is  written  in 
new  train  service  now  in  effect  down 
the  West  Coast. 

It  surrounds  you  with 
a  comfortable  bit  of  the 
America  you  know — mod- 


ern Pullmans,  a  dining  car  styled 
by  Southern  Pacific  — and  swiftly 
speeds  you  through  the  newest  Old 
World.  Mexico!— the  little  known, 
the  little  understood.  A  land  of  mys- 
terious origin  and  vast  antiquity. 
Still  medieval,  yet  in  many  ways  as 
new  as  tomorrow. 

Come  while  it  is  unspoiled.  Come 
before  the  sightseeing  bus  crowds 
out  the  ancient  carriage • — '(even  now 
the  tractor  crawls  past  the  oxen  and 
wooden  plough).  Dine  under  palms 
to  the  music  of  Old  Spain;  look  out 
on  a  sun-filled  sea  that  tumbles 
white  to  a  lazy  shore' — before  the 
sign  goes  up  "Por  Americano". 


Southern  Pacific 

Railroad  Company  of  Mexico 


Write  to  E.W.  CLAPP,  65  Market 

Street,  San  Francisco,  for  book: 

"West  Coast  of  Mexico" 
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WESTERN  BOOKS  BY  WESTERN  AUTHORS 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  Western  books  by  Western  authors  the  following 
fist  wffl  be  suggestive.  The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  at  609  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco.  w31  gladly  send  you  a  catalogue  of  additional  interesting  titles 


"JOAQUIN  MILLER  AND  HIS  OTHER  SELF,"  by  Harr 
Wagner.  54O  Pages.  Size  6x9.  16-page  illustrations.  The  real  life 
story  of  Joaquin  Miller  with  60  pages  devoted  to  his  women  coo- 
tacts.  Price  #5.00. 

"LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  A  FORTY  MINER'S  DAUGHTER," 
by  Aurora  Esmeralda  (Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels  )  ,  author  of  "The 
Story  of  die  Files**  and  "Literary  California."  Price  #5.00. 

"LITERARY  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels.  Price  #5. 
"AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  FAVORITE  POEMS,"  Joaquin 
Miller.  Price 


"A  HANDBOOK  FOR  CALIFORNIACS,"  Mott.  Price  #1.25. 
"WEST  WINDS,"  California  Writers  dub,  Introduction  by  Ina 
Coolbrith.  Price  #2.00. 

"A  MAN  UNAFRAID,"  die  story  of  John  Charles  Fremont.  By 
Herbert  Bashford  and  Harr  Wagner.  Price  #5.00.  De  Luxe  Edi- 
tion, Autographed,  #10.00. 

"A  PIONEER  MOTHER  OF  CALIFORNIA,"  by  FJisha  Brooks. 
Price  #1.00. 

"HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Mark  Keppel  and  Harr 
Wagner.  Price  #1.50. 

"THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND    LETTERS    OF    LUTHER    BUR- 
BANK,"  by  his  sister,  Emma  Burbank  Beeson.  Price  #2.00. 
"AS  CALIFORNIA  WILDFLOWERS  GROW,"  by  Kadierine 
(T^nHW   Price  #1.50. 

"WAWONA,"  an  Indian  Story  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels.  #1.25. 
"THE  CHUMASH  INDIANS,"  a  Story  of  Adventure  for  Young 
People  by  Gale  Ewell.  Price  #1.80. 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

609  Mission  Street  San  Francisco  California 
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Noah's  Ark 


Featuring  Southern 


94  Third  Avenue 
SAN  MATEO,  CALIFORNIA 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


TURPIN 
HOTEL 


to$3.H 

Free  Garage 
Free  Yellow  Taxi 

17  POWELL  STREET  AT  MARKET 

The  Heart  of  the  City 

T.  E.  FARROW  W.  M.  SELL.  Jr. 


HOTEL 
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Travel   in  California 

A  Suggestion  <-> 

Pickwick  offers  a  highly  de- 
sirable way  of  traveling  to 
points  in  California.  Modern, 
luxuriously  appointed  motor 
coaches,  frequent  daily 
schedules,  and  lowest  fares. 
And,  too,  you  see  more  of  the  country — going  by  Motor 
Coach. 

PICKWICK  STAGES 

and  an  Invitation  — 


Make  the  new  Pickwick  Hotel 
your  headquarters  while  in 
Northern  California.  ZOO 
spacious  rooms,  all  oafsiife 
exposure,  each  with  bath. 
Moderate  rates.  Near  every- 
thing in  San  Francisco.  Home  of  Pickwick  radio  station 
KTAB. 

PICKWICK  HOTEL 


5TH  AND  MISSION  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SPRINGTIME  IN  THE  SIERRAS 

With  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  high  Sierras,  the  waters  in  the  swollen 
gullies,  creeks  and  canyons  rush  doivn  to  the  rivers  that  meet  the  sea.  Here 
in  the  California  mountains  is  some  of  the  best  fishing  to  be  found  anywhere. 
And  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  invigorates  and  inspires  the 
sportsman,  the  camper,  he  ivho  hunts  with  brush  or  camera  or  pen,  or  turns 
aside  from  the  highways  to  acquaint  himself  with  nature's  richest  offerings. 
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CAPE  PERPETUA 

By  VERNE  BRIGHT 


^T^HE  SLA  is  a  cup  of  blue 
J-     Held  in  the  Cape's  brown  hand 
Brimming  with  silver  foam, 
Spilling  upon  the  sand. 


Opal  walled  is  the  sky 

Where  filmy  webs  of  cloud 
Float  in  a  dream  .  .  .  moss-green, 

The  windy  pine  trees  crowd 


Sea  voices  call!  I  hear 

Their  sweet,  insistent  cry 

III   my   heart  .   .  .  and  I  must  go 
Where  the  sea  is.  and  the  sk\ 
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William  Howard  Taft: 


BROKEN  in  health  by  years  of  ar- 
duous labor  for  his  country,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  one  of  the  out- 
? landing  figures  in  the  political  life  of 
\merica  in  the  last  generation,  died  in 
Arashington  on  March  8,  1930,  at  the 
ige  of  72  years.  A  few  days  later,  accord- 
ng  to  his  expressed  wish,  he  was  laid  at 
•est  among  the  distinguished  dead  of  the 
lalion's  military  at  Arlington  cemetery. 
Mr.  Taft  had  been  failing  in  health  for 
icarly  three  years,  but  kept  constantly  at 
.vork  carrying  out  the  heavy  duties  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
.and.  Early  in  January,  he  attended  the 
(funeral  of  his  half  brother,  Charles  P. 
Taft,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On  returning 
to  Washington  he  suffered  a  near  break  - 
Jo\vn  and  went  to  Asheville,  North 
ilina,  to  recuperate.  His  condition 
failed  to  improve,  so  he  was  finally  forced 
to  resign  his  exalted  post.  On  February 
3,  1930,  through  his  son,  Robert  A. 
Taft,  he  submitted  his  resignation  to 
President  Hoover,  while  he  himself  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Washington. 

Taft  is  the  only  man  in  American  his- 
tory who  has  been  both  President  and 
Chief  Justice.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
he  led  an  extremely  active  life,  most  of 
it  in  the  public  service.  Ranking  among 
the  greatest  of  American  statesmen  and 
jurists,  his  name  will  be  written  large  in 
the  annals  of  national  politics. 

Born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September 
15,  1857,  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
state's  most  influential  citizens.  His 
father,  Alphonso  Taft,  was  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  at  Cincinnati,  and 
later  served  in  President  Grant's  cabinet 
both  as  Secretary  of  War  and  as  Attor- 
ney General.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Austria,  and  two  years  later 
became  minister  to  Russia.  For  three 
generations,  members  of  the  Taft  family 
have  been  known  for  their  devotion  to 
the  public  service. 

As  a  student  at  Yale  University,  Wil- 
liam Taft  was  not  only  prominent  in 
athletics  and  social  life,  but  he  was  grad- 
uated, June  27,  1878,  second  in  a  class 
of  121.  He  again  manifested  his  abilities 
in  1880  when  he  divided  the  first  prize 


By  FRANCES  N.  AHL,  M.  A. 

for  scholarship  on  graduation  from  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School.  At  the  age  of 
23  he  became  Assistant  Prosecuting  At- 
torney of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  Then 
he  served  as  Assistant  County  Solicitor, 
and  in  1887  was  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1890 — just  forty  years  ago — his 
national  career  began  when  President 
Harrison  made  him  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  Stales.  Almost  immediately 
he  attracted  attention  by  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  drafting  of  the  Sher- 


Governor  General  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Secretary  of  War,  President 
and  later  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  William  Howard 
Taft  more  than  any  other  man  was 
a  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. As  interpreter  of  law  and 
administrator  of  justice,  exponent 
of  arbitration,  college  professor, 
writer,  and  examplar  of  noble 
character  and  high  citizenship,  he 
takes  his  place  with  the  leaders  of 
the  nation. — Editor. 

man  Anti-Trust  Act  and  with  the  Bering 
Sea  Controversy.  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed Federal  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Sixth  Judicial  District,  and  was  soon 
known  as  a  fearless  administrator  of  the 
law.  He  continued  as  Circuit  Judge  un- 
til reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  Philip- 
pine Commission  in  1900,  to  be  made 
first  Civil  Governor  of  the  islands  the 
following  year.  As  lawgiver  and  gover- 
nor at  Manila,  tremendous  tasks  con- 
fronted him — tasks  requiring  firmness, 
tact,  industry  and  a  keen  understanding 
of  human  nature,  all  of  which  Taft  dis- 
played to  an  unusual  degree.  He  won 
the  confidence  of  his  Oriental  subjects; 
and  their  entreaties  to  him  to  remain, 
together  with  a  pure  sense  of  duty, 
caused  him  at  that  time  to  sacrifice  the 
dearest  ambition  of  his  life — a  Justice- 
ship in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 


Finally,  feeling  that  his  work  was  ac- 
complished in  the  islands,  he  returned  lo 
the  United  States  to  become  Secrelary  of 
War  in  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet, 
February  1,  1904.  However,  he  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  Philippines  in 
1905  and  again  visiled  ihe  islands  to 
open  the  first  legislative  assembly  there 
on  October  16,  1907.  It  was  during  this 
lalter  journey  that  he  went  to  Japan  and 
helped  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Japanese  regarding  the  treatment  of  their 
people  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  the  time 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Cuban  Republic, 
September,  1906,  and  American  inter- 
vention, he  took  temporary  charge  of 
affairs.  The  following  year  he  inspected 
the  Panama  Canal  and  again  visited  Cuba. 

Roosevelt's  recommendation  of  him  as 
successor  to  the  Presidency  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  nomination.  He  was  easily 
chosen  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  at  Chicago,  1908,  and 
defeated  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  at  the  November 
election. 

THE  first  task  that  confronted  the 
new  Presidenl  was  lo  gather  material 
for  his  Cabinet.  Many  criticized  him  for 
bringing  two  Democrats  into  a  Repub- 
lican cabinet.  His  appointment  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  War  of  J.  M.  Dickin- 
son, the  finest  type  of  southern  Demo- 
crat, was  a  distinct  honor  to  the  Souih. 
Franklin  McVeigh  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  inasmuch  as  he  had 
voted  for  McKinley,  Roosevelt  and  Tafi 
he  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  Demo- 
cral  but  rather  a  Progressive  Regular. 
Taft's  highest  political  ambition  was  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  the  South  by  effect- 
ing a  better  understanding  between  the 
North  and  the  South  and  by  aiding  in 
the  solution  of  the  negro  problem.  He 
endeavored  to  lay  in  the  South  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  his  party  might 
build  so  perhaps  another  decade  or  two 
might  witness  a  change.  Certainly  he 
built  not  in  vain,  for  in  the  election  of 
1920,  for  the  first  time,  a  Republican 
candidate  carried  a  stale  of  the  Soulhern 
Confederacy — Tennessee.  The  extent  to 
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which    Hoover's    campaign    broke    the 
"solid"  South  is  a  well-known  story. 

Taft  further  demonstrated  to  the  South 
that,  under  a  Republican  administration, 
its  eminent  men  were  not  to  be  denied  a 
part  in  the  highest  offices  and  functions 
of  the  Government,  when  he  appointed 
Lurton  and  Lamar  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench   and   promoted   Associate   Justice 
Edward  D.  White  of  Louisiana  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship.  He  is  the  only  Presi- 
dent in  American  history  who  ever  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  an  opposing  pol- 
itical party  to  be  Chief  Justice.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
Chief  Justice  White  died  during  Har- 
ding's  administration,   the   President 
who  had  appointed  him  succeeded  him 
as  Chief  Justice. 

Never  has  there  been  a  case  in  our 
political  history  of  a  more  faithful  ad- 
herence to  pledges,   both   party  and 
personal,   than   in   the  case  of   Taft. 
His  administration   had   come   into 
power  pledged  to  a  "substantial  down- 
ward revision  of  the  tariff";  so,  true 
to  his  pre-election  promise,  he  called 
Congress  in  extra  session  on  March 
15,    1909,  to  revise  the  tariff.   For 
twelve  years  the  high  Dingley  tariff 
had   remained   unchanged.   Taft   had 
long  been  convinced  that  we  were 
overdoing  the  tariff  business.  His  chief 
objection  to  this  needlessly  high  tariff 
was  that  .it  nourished  monopoly.  He 
favored  revision  on  the  basis  of  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween home  and  foreign  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But  while  pledged  to  insist 
upon  a  lower  tariff,  he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  head  of  a  party  as  well 
as  President  of  the  people.  A  spirit  of 
broad  mindedness  and  fair  play  prompt- 
ed  him   at   all   times   as   he   relentlessly 
struggled   for   a   scientific   study   of   the 
tariff  by  an  impartial  board,  and    a    policy 
of    scientific    revision    that   would    safe- 
guard the  interests  of  all  the  people  irre- 
spective  of   wealth  or   other   condition. 
Back  of  his  tariff  program  were  motives 
of  real  patriotism.  And  had  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Bill  not  been  mutilated  in  the 
Senate   by   more    than    800    alterations, 
there  would  have  been  little,  if  any,  seri- 
ous censure  of  it  in  the  nation  at  large. 

Taft  believed  in  a  reasonable  enforce- 
ment of  the  anti-trust  law  with  a  view 
to  reconciling  business  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  law.  During  his  admin- 
istration 45  indictments  were  brought 
against  the  trusts  as  compared  with  25 
during  Roosevelt's  term  of  office.  A  body 
of  opinion  was  handed  down  from  the 
courts  that  ended  the  attempts  of  cor- 
porate wealth  to  deny  the  power  of  the 
government  to  control  it. 

Taft  felt  that  an  administration  had 
no  higher  duty  and  could  have  no  nobler 


aim  than  to  permit  legitimate  business  to 
continue  undisturbed  and  with  that  con- 
fidence in  the  government  which  is  at  all 
times  essential  to  prosperity.  He  main- 
tained that  the  thing  which  brought  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number  was  general  prosperity  in  busi- 
ness. Accordingly,  he  called  together 
representatives  of  all  the  business  or- 
ganizations of  the  country.  And  this 
national  chamber  of  commerce  which  met 
in  Washington  gave  the  government 


William  Howard  Taft 

officials  the  benefit  of  their  ripe  experi- 
ence that  they  might  learn  from  the 
men  who  knew  the  actual  needs  and 
interests  of  business. 

No  presidential  record  with  respect  to 
civil  service  reform  equals  that  of  Taft. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  postal  officials  were 
added  to  the  classified  service  because  of 
his  efforts.  Not  only  did  he  put  within 
the  civil  service  every  position  that  he 
could  reach  through  his  own  power,  but 
he  went  to  Congress  with  recommenda- 
tion after  recommendation  that  all  local 
offices  throughout  the  country  "be  put 
into  the  classified  service,  and  their  in- 
cumbents be  appointed  without  the  neces- 
sity of  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  so 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  mem- 
bers of  either  house  will  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  disposing  of  patronage."  Never 
had  the  nation  witnessed  such  patronage 
tolerance.  Never  before  had  there  been 
in  the  Presidency  such  a  progressive  civil 
service  reformer. 

During  his  term  the  conservation  policy 
was  extended   bv  the  addition  of  more 


than   a  million   acres  of  forest   reservi 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  b 
the  reservation  of  mineral  wealth  in  oi 
coal,  asphalt  and  phosphates  beneath  th 
surface  of  the  public  lands  offered  f( 
sale.  The  controversy  that  developed  b< 
tween    Gifford    Pinchot,    Chief    of    tlj 
Forestry  Service,   and   Richard  A.   Bal' 
inger,  Secretary  of  Interior,  was  indee 
unfortunate.   And    although    a   congre 
sional  committee  of  investigation  exoi 
crated   Ballinger  of  the  charge  brougl 
against  him — that  of  serving  certa/i 
parties  who  were  attempting  to  plujj' 
der    the    public    domain    because    | 
reopened  for  sale  valuable  coal  lane- 
and  waterpower  sites  which  had  bet 
previously    withdrawn — public   sent 
ment  favored  Pinchot,  especially  wh^ 
Taft  dismissed  him  from  the  servic 
In  his  inaugural  message  on  Man 
4,  1909,  Taft  maintained  that  chang 
in  our  judicial  procedure  that  wou' 
reduce  expenses  and  facilitate  dispah 
constituted  the  "greatest  need  in  01 
American    institutions."    Compare 
with    the    expedition    of   the    Engli: 
courts  he  said  the  delays  in  our  couri 
were   "archaic    and    barbarous."     t 
also    urged    definite    legislation    th 
would  limit  the  powers  of  the  Feder 
Courts  to  grant  injunctions.  Throug 
out  his  term  of  office  he  fought  wh 
he   considered   the  menace   of   reca 
and  believed  the  independence  of  t' 
judiciary  was  its  "priceless  and  ind; 
pensable    quality."    He    regarded    hi 
duty   in    respect    to  judicial   appoin 
ments  as  the  most  sacred  with  whii 
he  was  entrusted.  He  looked  upon  t! 
Federal  Courts,  and  more  particular 
the    Supreme    Court,    as    constitutii 
the  main  bulwark  of  our  institutio 
of  civil  liberty.  While  President,  he  w 
known   as   "Judge   Maker,"   because 
his  many  appointments  to  the  Suprer 
bench.  Although  he  served  but  four  yea: 
he  appointed  five  Associate  Justices  ai 
one  Chief  Justice,  the  largest  number 
appointments  made  to  the  Supreme  Coi 
by  any  President  since  Washington. 

An   eminent   leader   in    the   cause   I 
world  peace,  he  definitely  expressed  hii 
self  in  1911  as  looking  forward  to  not1 
ing  less  than  a  court  of  nations,  an  Are 
pagitic  Court,  to  whose  impartial  jud 
ment  nations  would  submit  their  disput 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  principi 
of  law  and  justice.    He  believed  thoroug 
ly  in  arbitration  as  a  wise,  just  and  rig! 
eous  solution   for  disputes.  One  of  t 
proudest  moments  of  his  life  was  that 
August   3,    1911,   when   the   arbitratii 
treaties  were   negotiated   with   Englai 
and  France.  He  looked  upon  these  tre 
ties  as  a  definite  step  in  the  direction 
that    practical    ideal    under    which    w 
might   be  made  almost   impossible.    F 
(Continued  i>n  Page  188) 
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The  Real  America — A  Message  to  Tourists 


'ANY  foreigners,  when  they  have 
seen  New  York  and  have  made 
a  flying  trip  to  Boston,  Phila- 
f  elphia,   and  Washington,  and   possibly 
li  far  west  as  Chicago,   conclude   they 
.ive  seen   America,  and    hie   themselves 
Pome  to  write  down  the  usual  discovery 
iat  all  American  women  have  nasal 
iii.cs  and  all  American  men  are  money- 
laad!   This   is  about  as  fair  as   for  an 
[American  to  rush  into  London  and  out 
I  gain,  and   forthwith  conclude  that  all 
Ingland  is  enveloped  in  fog  and  that  all 
Englishmen  say  "hell"  wnen  they  mean 
>  L"  and  "L"  when  they  mean  "hell". 

We  who  live  in  this  vast  America  try 
|o  be  patient  when  we  read  these  "snap- 
not"  impressions  by  the  European,  but 
I  ur  patience  would  be  sorely  tried,  time 
I  nd    time   again,    did    not   our   national 
ense  of  humor  come  to  our  aid.   How 
little   we — the   British   and   the  Ameri- 
jians,    for   instance  —  know   about   each 
|<ther,  after  all !  How  little  do  we  even 
[inderstand  each  other's  language.  How 
ew  of  us — the  hundred  and  twenty-odd 
Inillions  Americans — -know  that  an  Eng- 
lish biscuit  is  an  American  cracker,  that 
[  i  luggage  van  is  a  baggage  car,  and  that 
I  Ml  Englishman  shunts  a  locomotive  while 
[in  American  switches  it.  And  then,  too, 
loes  every  American  woman  really  talk 
Lhrough  her  nose  and  has  every  Ameri- 
:an  man  really  gone  wild  over  money? 
*Ve  who  have  traveled  through  our  vast 
,and  often  wish  that  we  might  take  the 
European  with  us  to  see  the  true  Amer- 
;ca,  the  true  Americans. 

New  York  City  is  the  last  spot  that 
most  Americans  would  admit  to  be  typ- 
I  cally  American.  It  is  the  home  of  more 
'  Jews  than  Jerusalem  ever  possessed  at 
|iny  one  moment,  more  Irish  than  ever 
i  inhabited  Dublin  at  any  one  time,  more 
r  Germans  than  any  German  city,  except 
! possibly  three  of  the  largest,  more  Ital- 
lians  than  almost  any  Italian  city  held  in 
iny  one  day,  with  the  exception  of  Rome, 
and  doubtless  more  Greeks  than  resided 
:in  ancient  Athens  in  any  one  era.  Scarce- 
ily  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
[of  New  York  City  have  a  right  to  call 
themselves  native  Americans. 

To  those  of  us  who  do  not  live  there, 
New  York  seems  the  most  provincial  city 
iin  our  land.  The  arrival  of  a  young  New 
Yorker  in  one  of  our  Western  or  South- 
ern towns  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
whispered  bits  of  sarcasm  and  sly  winks 
and  even  of  downright  laughter.  Gener- 
ally he  can  talk  nothing  but  New  York. 
He  cannot  realize  that  some  little  por- 
tion of  the  world's  business  is  transacted 


By  CARL  HOLLIDAY 

west  of  the  Hudson.  Apparently  he 
knows  little  and  cares  less  about  the  far- 
stretching  wheat  fields  of  the  West,  the 
millions  of  acres  of  cotton  in  our  South- 
land, and  the  stupendous  stream  of  com- 
merce that  flows  unceasingly  down  the 
broad  Mississippi  Valley.  Undoubtedly 
the  average  New  Yorker — the  man  the 
foreigner  commonly  judges  us  by,  is  the 
most  provincial  of  all  Americans. 

No,  we,  the  real  Americans,  pray  that 
visitors  from  abroad  judge  us  not  by  that 
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vast  conglomeration,  New  York  City. 
Rather,  we  would  have  them  step  aside 
from  the  beaten  path  that  leads  to  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  ^and, 
in  the  words  of  Walt  Whitman,  "take 
the  good  brown  road,"  along  which  live 
the  men  who  compose  the  brawn  and 
sinew  of  that  which  is  making  America 
mighty  among  the  nations. 

What  an  eye-opener  (is  that  word 
used  in  England?)  it  would  be  to  your 
tourist  if  he  would  continue  southward 
from  Washington,  down  into  the  land 
where  women's  voices  are  not  nasal,  but 
soft  and  winsome,  where  a  lingering 
over  each  word,  a  fascinating  drawl, 
makes  the  language  a  symbol  of  a  lux- 
urious and  restful  spirit.  In  this  region 
you  shall  hear  echoes  of  the  English  of 
Elizabeth's  day,  the  Shakespearean  "mo" 
for  "more"  and  "doah"  for  "door".  "R", 
the  dog  letter,  as  the  Elizabethans  called 
it,  is  to  this  folk  an  unknown  quantity. 
We  Americans,  whether  we  be  from  the 
North  or  the  South,  acknowledge  the 
charm  of  the  Southern  voice.  Recently 
an  old  gentlemen  while  describing  to  me 
his  wife  of  many  years — a  Virginian — 
exclaimed :  "Oh,  you  ought  to  hear  her 
speak!  She  has  the  most  beautiful  voice 
in  the  world !"  A  few  days  later  a  South- 
ern lady  who  had  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  East- 


ern colleges  for  women,  said  to  me,  "Isn't 
it  a  pity!  She  has  a  voice  like  a  phono- 
graph and  as  jerky  as  a  hay-cutter." 

No,  do  not  stick  to  the  beaten  path — 
not  even  when  you  go  into  the  South. 
Leave  for  a  time  the  larger  cities — 
American  cities  are  for  the  most  part 
similar  and  therefore  monotonous.  But 
if  you  would  know  something  of  the 
spirit  and  the  culture  of  the  Southland, 
stop  at  the  little  town  of  Charlottesville 
in  Virginia,  and  there,  set  against  a 
background  of  the  Ragged  Mountains, 
the  hills  in  which  the  youthful  Poe  spent 
many  a  moody  hour,  you  will  find  a 
Grecian  gem,  the  University  of  Virginia. 
It  is  not  vast,  it  is  not  magnificent,  but 
as  you  stand  on  the  palisades  of  the  noble 
library  planned  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
himself  and  gaze  first  toward  the  moun- 
tain home  of  that  prophetic  spirit  and 
then  down  upon  the  long  rows  of  white 
columns  stretching  from  one  hall  of 
learning  to  another,  you  begin  to  realize 
that  beneath  the  soft  speech  and  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  of  these  Southerners 
there  burns  a  passion  for  ideals. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  we  Ameri- 
cans wish  that  Europeans  would  come 
to  America  and  not  to  New  York  only. 
I  have  mentioned  Virginia  and  its  uni- 
versity as  helpful  in  understanding  what 
is  meant  by  "America" ;  would  that  I 
might  take_some  who  come  to  us  for 
"impressions"  into  one  of  those  old  plan- 
tation homes  of  the  still  farther  South. 
Here,  sitting  on  the  wide  porch  with  its 
lofty  white  columns,  you  may  rest  your 
eyes  upon  unending  fields  of  cotton, 
white  for  the  harvest,  while  you  listen 
to  the  deep,  soft  voice  of  the  tall,  old, 
dignified  planter  explaining  that  "those 
young  niggahs,  sah,  out  thah  in  the  field 
can't  wuk  like  the  niggahs  befo'  the 
Wah,  sah." 

You  may  deem  his  language  a  little 
odd ;  but  ask  him  some  question  on  the 
statesmanship  or  politics  of  the  day,  and 
as  he  replies,  his  words  grow  eloquent 
with  earnestness;  he  surprises  you  with 
his  knowledge  of  governmental  theories 
and  of  the  older  school  of  writers  on 
that  subject ;  he  may  startle  you  now 
and  then  with  an  apt  quotation  from 
some  classic  author;  his  unhesitating 
flow  of  language  is  fascinating.  Here  in 
the  midst  of  his  thousands  of  acres  of 
cotton  or  sugar  cane,  with  a  multitude 
of  unlettered  negroes  under  his  care,  he 
has  kept  alive  in  his  own  family  circle 
behind  those  white  columns  the  spirit  of 
culture  which  has  been  a  crowning  glory 
to  man  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  this 
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hour.  Suddenly  the  conviction  flashes 
upon  you  that  all  American  men  have 
not  gone  daft  for  money's  sake,  and  when 
the  planter's  daughter  comes  out  to  wel- 
come you  in  to  "dinnah"  you  just  as 
suddenly  conclude  that  all  American 
women  do  not  talk  through  the  nose. 

If,  however,  you  must  see  American 
cities,  why  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  Washington  alone?  Why  not  New 
Orleans?  Here  the  same  idea  may  occur 
to  you  as  in  New  York — that  America 
is  the  melting  pot  for  the  nations  of  the 
world.  But  New  Orleans  has  a  touch  of 
the  old  colonial  days  long  since  lost  by 
New  York.  Here  you  may  find  a  busy, 
strenuous  American  city  side  by  side 
with  a  city  living  in  an  age  gone  these 
two  hundred  years.  The  "strenuous"  sec- 
tion talks  in  loud,  flat  "Americanese" 
and  busies  itself  under  the  glaring  sun 
piling  up  its  thousands  of  cotton  bales 
and  its  tens  of  thousands  of  barrels  of 
molasses  and  sugar  upon  its  wharfs,  and 
you  find  yourself  wondering  if  there  are 
enough  people  in  all  the  world  to  wear 
that  cotton  and  enough  children  in  all 
the  universe  to  become  sticky  with  that 
molasses ! 

Just  a  few  steps  away,  however,  and 
you  stand  in  the  "Creole"  section,  where 
Spanish,  French,  and  Indian  blood  have 
conspired  to  produce  woman's  burning 
black  eyes,  and  hair  of  the  night's  dark- 
est hue,  and  deep,  low  voices,  and  all  the 
mystery  and  all  the  passion  of  the  Ro- 
mance folk.  Here  life  glides  slowly;  one 
may  wander  an  hour  or  more  and  scarce- 
ly hear  other  than  the  French  language 
spoken.  Here  the  telephone  company 
finds  it  wisdom  to  have  as  central  oper- 
ators those  who  talk  that  language.  Here 
people  live  and  die  who  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  to  speak  English 
fluently.  How  strange !  you  exclaim,  and 
when  your  guide  or  companion  tells  you 
that  down  in  the  everglades  or  swamps, 
as  you  might  prefer  to  call  them,  are  en- 
tire villages  where  English  is  scarcely 
heard  among  the  older  people  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  you  think  it 
stranger  still. 

Then,  perhaps,  your  companion,  with 
amusement  over  your  surprise,  tells  you 
that  when  you  arrive  in  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona  you  shall  find  citizens — Ameri- 
can citizens — who  can  scarcely  make 
themselves  understood  save  in  Spanish. 
Again  you  swing  northward  and  find  in 
Pennsylvania  people  whose  ancestors  set- 
tled there  more  than  a  century  ago  and 
who  are  yet  so  thoroughly  German  as  to 
say,  "The  car  has  the  track  ge-jumpt." 
Reaching  the  North  Central  States  you 
find  towns,  in  Wisconsin,  for  instance, 
where  a  knowledge  of  German  is  a  gen- 
uine convenience  for  the  primary  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools.  No  wonder  you 


are  moved  to  exclaim,  "How  vast  is  this 
country  and  how  vast  its  problems !" 

The  foreigner,  however,  who  goes  the 
petty  dog-trot  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton to  Philadelphia  to  Washington  sel- 
dom learns  of  these  things  or  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia  who  live  in  the  deep 
valleys  or  coves,  speak  an  English  three 
centuries  behind  the  day,  pound  grain 
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SONG  FOR  A  MOUNTAIN 
By  ALFARETTA  LANSING 

'EVER  have  I  ventured 
With  my  tongue  to  tell 
What  I  think  of  mountains, 
Though  I  love  them  well. 

What  can  say  mere  mortal, 
Though  his  heart  may  long 
To  fashion  for  a  mountain 
A  simple  little  song: 

What  can  say  a  poet 
In  his  feeble  way, 
That  the  stillest  mountain 
Cannot  better  say? 

Never  will  I  venture 
From  this  day  to  sing 
For  the  proudest  mountain 
Any  silly  thing. 

Mountains  are  for  silence — 
Mountains  need  not  speak — 
Have  you  watched  the  sunset 
From  some  high  still  peak? 

Have  you  watched  the  shadows 
Kiss  a  purple  range? 
Then  you  know  that  silence 
Is  not  dull  or  strange. 

I  will  rather  hasten 
Not  to  praise  but  pray, 
When  I  face  a  mountain , 
In  my  small  still  way. 


with  a  wooden  pestle  in  a  stone  mortar, 
fight  in  clan  feuds  like  medieval  barons, 
and  sing  snatches  of  ballads  not  known 
in  England  since  Shakespeare's  day. 

Such  superficial  tourists  can  never 
realize  the  immensity  and  variety  of  this 
land.  One  who  has  glided  in  a  canoe  or 
skiff  amidst  the  appalling  silence  of  the 
unending  everglades  of  Florida  or  Louis- 
iana and  has  heard  his  own  voice  echo 
and  re-echo  through  the  myriad  columns 
of  moss-hung  trees  can  begin  to  under- 
stand what  has  made  us  Americans  a 
people  with  no  boundaries  to  our  vision 
and  our  ambition.  He  who  has  stood  on 
the  Western  prairies  and  has  seen  the 
sun  go  down  on  that  boundless  inland 
sea  of  land  can  know  why  our  hopes 
have  no  limit.  He  who  has  stood  among 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  has  seen  those 


giant  peaks  clamber  unto  heaven  can  feel 
why  we  too  clamber  in  our  optimism  to 
the  stars.  This  is  the  America  that  we 
should  like  the  European  to  know — not 
the  screaming  streets  of  a  few  hybrid 
Eastern  cities,  but  the  mighty  scenes  that 
are  prophecies  of  the  America  that  is 
to  be. 

You  shall  search  elsewhere  in  vain  for 
such  contrasts  as  the  real  America  can 
show.  I  know  of  one  home  in  the  South- 
west where,  standing  on  the  front  porch 
of  a  summer's  evening,  you  may  see  the'1 
blaze  of  the  electric  lights  in  the  distant 
city  and   hear  the   band   playing   in   its1 
public  park;  indoors  you  may  hear  the; 
radio   echoing  the  music   from   a    Xe\v 
York  opera-house;  while  from  the  backj 
porch  you  may  hear  the  coyotes  howlingl 
across  the  wind-swept  prairies!  As  you, 
stand  there  listening  in  the  darkness,  th« 
telephone  bell  rings ;  it  may  be  a  Chicagc, 
packer  more  than  twelve  hundred  mile; 
away  ordering  cattle  from  the  rancl 
owner.    Suddenly  you    realize  what  al 
this  means.  Here  in  a  wilderness  ancierr 
as  the  world  are  a  civilization  and  a  cul 
ture  scarcely  two  decades  old.  Back  o:! 
the  home  the  wild  sends  forth  its  dolefu 
cry  across  the  barren  plains;  in  front  thi 
sounds  of  a  gay  city;  within,  the  lates 
inventions  of  man.  The  American — thi 
conqueror;  the  terms  are  synonymous! 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  tha 
passed  through  me  as  I  heard  a  frienc 
relate  how  one  autumn  evening  amids 
the  ceaseless  miles  of  the  prairies  h 
heard  a  distant  cow-man  singing  Wag 
ner's  "O  Thou  Sublime  Sweet  Evenin: 
Star"!  Ten  thousand  half -wild  cattl 
grazed  on  that  treeless  plain,  the  gra 
smoke  from  an  Indian  camp  curled  up 
ward  from  the  far  horizon,  the  sun  wa 
setting  upon  a  scene  as  primitive  as  th 
world  might  well  discover,  and  yet  tha 
lonely  cow-man' — an  Eastern  colleg 
graduate — was  singing  in  such  a  wildei 
ness  a  masterpiece  such  as  only  a  thoi, 
sand  years  of  culture  had  evolved!  Sud 
scenes,  and  not  the  frantic  rush  of  a  fe\ 
money -frenzied  individuals  in  Wa 
Street,  compose  the  true  sublimity  c 
American  life. 

It  is  because  of  just  such  conditior 
that  American  civilization  and  cultui 
spread  so  rapidly.  Here,  rounding  u 
eight  or  ten  thousand  cattle  on  a  thirt 
or  forty  thousand  acre  ranch  or  washin 
out  gold  in  a  placer's  camp  or  ridin 
pell-mell  across  hill  and  valley  to  be  th 
first  to  stake  out  a  land  claim  when 
government  reservation  is  opened  to  t? 
public,  will  be  found  graduates  of  Ha 
vard  and  Yale  and  Dartmouth  and  tl 
University  of  Virginia,  yes,  and  of  ol 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  too.  They  ca 
talk  to  you  about  Greek  and  Latin  ma 
(Continued  on  Page  190) 
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Coloma  Gold  in  Florentine 
Drawing  Room 


As  told  by  ELIZABETH  WHEELER  to 
MARY  GOODRICH 


ONE  have  expected  to  find  a 
portion  of  the  lost  gold  belonging 
to  James  Marshall's  early  discov- 
Coloma  in  the  Piazza  Savonarolla 
i\vay  Florence?  Even  more  amaz- 
the  fact  that  to  a  young  girl,  trav- 
ling  with  her  parents,  should  have  been 
iven    the    revelation    from    the    lips   of 
.line.  Borg  de  Balzan  in  whose  keeping 
'he  hits   of   disputed   gold   were   left. 
.'reusuring    each    minute    incident    that 
urrounded  the  disclosure  with  the  ardor 
nd  accuracy  of  formative  youth,  an  an- 
\vcr    to    one    of    California's    historical 
uestions  is  saved. 

My  father,  Charles  Wheeler,  a  lawyer 
'f  San  Francisco,  chose  the  autumn  of 
911  to  establish  his  family  in  Florence 
mtil  winter  dreariness  should  have  with- 
rawn  from  the  northern  countries  of 
>ur  proposed  travels.  Florence,  the  win- 
er  mecca  of  sojourners  to  the  continent 
if  Europe,  that  season  drew  together 
nany  congenial  Americans  and  among 
he  new  acquaintances  with  whom  I 
•isited  the  Uffizi  Gallery  and  the  Pitti 
3alace  was  a  charming  young  woman  in 
ler  early  thirties.  Her  relationship  to  a 
amous  general-president  of  the  United 
itates  stressed  the  interest  her  vivid  per- 
onality  had  awakened.  She  knew  the  city 
veil,  having  spent  several  seasons  there, 
ind  she  graciously  made  possible  for  me 
i  pleasant  social  contact  with  an  old  ac- 
Hiaintance  of  hers,  Mme.  Borg  de  Bal- 
:an  at  Number  Two  Piazza  Savonarolla. 
it  was  my  parents'  plan  to  give  me  a  year 
if  study  in  the  Florentine  center  and  such 
Contacts  were  of  the  first  importance.  An 
tfternoon  was  set  apart  for  the  introduc- 
ory  call  upon  Mme.  Borg  in  her  home. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  sleepy  after- 
icon  nor  the  dozing  cocchiari  whose  cab 
lore  us  to  the  rendezvous  to  suggest  the 
•omance  that  awaited  our  arrival;  no 
lint  shone  in  the  grey  and  quiet  Arno 
lon£  whose  banks  we  leisurely  journeyed, 
)f  the  impending  swift  calling-up  of  an- 
)ther  river  where  long  ago  scenes  of  im- 
oortance,  of  pathos  and  tragedy,  were 
enacted  and  which,  in  varying  form,  con- 
tinue to  reappear  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world. 

Florence  gives  to  youth  just  budding 
into  maturity  the  essence  of  which 
dreams  are  made- — imperishable,  inex- 
haustible dream  essence — and  as  we 
trotted  along  toward  the  piazza,  of  our 
visit  some  of  its  accumulation  in  mv  case 


was  begun.  The  Grand  Hotel  which 
gives  upon  pictures  of  historical  Italia, 
fronts  the  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinita  and  the 
boulevarde  between  led  us  through  streets 
and  gatherings  so  foreign  to  those  I  had 
left  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
call  up  the  loved  home  scenes;  yet  here 
was  thought  and  feeling  of  new  breed  to 
me.  Ancient  architecture,  casual  life,  an 
old  civilization  content  with  itself.  What 
had  this  quiet,  unhurried  country  in  com- 
mon with  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
California? 

Our  cocchiari  turned  off  the  boulevarde 
into  a  narrow  street  that  hummed  with 
Florentine  life.  Foot  traffic  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  slender  walks,  for 
an  overflow  filled  the  street  between  and 
rendered  the  travel  of  vehicles  extremely 
arduous.  The  cries  of  venders  were  on 
the  air  and  a  group  of  men  and  boys, 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  master  cabman, 
were  squatted  over  a  game  of  native 
crap-shooting.  Traffic  indulgently  skirted 
the  circle  whose  indifference  to  its  pas- 
sage marked  the  general  ease  of  Italian 
existence.  Snatches  of  song  rose  above  the 
street  sounds  and  delighted  the  tourists 
abroad  at  this  hour. 

The  cab  obligingly  dipped  in  the  cen- 
ter and  I  was  given  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  engaging  sights  on  all  sides  as  we 
came  on  a  wall-bound  road,  which  wound 
and  turned  in  eccentric  fashion.  The  day 
was  warm  and  over  the  top  of  the  high 
walls  one  saw  the  green  fringes  of  olive 
trees.  Their  ancient  trunks  were  flattened 
to  the  sharp  points  of  a  triangle,  but  the 
foliage  was  singularly  fresh  and  young. 

Suddenly  on  the  still  air  fell  the  notes 
of  the  tolling  Campanile  bell.  I  had  seen 
the  Miseri  Cordia  about  its  active  duties 
once  before  and  on  the  toll  of  the  bell 
prepared  myself  for  the  thrill  in  store  for 
us  if  good  chance  had  placed  the  opera- 
tions of  this  interesting  order  in  our  path. 
My  companion  shared  my  eagerness, 
though  the  lazy  cocchiari  scarcely  raised 
his  head  at  the  signal  from  the  bell.  We 
had  not  journeyed  far  when  our  driver 
slowly  drew  aside  to  allow  a  strange  cor- 
tege to  pass.  Good  luck,  forsooth!  '1  he 
Misericordia!  A  litter,  borne  by  gowned 
and  hooded  men,  was  elevated  above  their 
heads  and  over  it  was  spread  a  cloth  of 
material  like  that  of  which  both  masks 
and  gowns  were  made ;  but  the  cloth  out- 
lined the  body  of  a  human  being  whom 
the  order  was  bearing  to  the  one  emer- 


gency hospital  of  Florence.  Twelve  or 
fourteen  men  were  in  the  procession 
which  was  led  by  a  priest,  the  one  un- 
masked figure  among  them.  Unknown  to 
one  another,  the  fraternal  organization 
served  its  purpose  quietly  and  with  inde- 
pendent secrr< 

*       •       • 

A  S  WE  went  on,  the  leisurely  note 
-^*-  created  by  the  warm  day  was  taken 
up  in  the  winding  road.  Turning  finally 
at  a  paved  square,  it  as  casually  ended. 
Our  hostess  lived  within  the  square  and 
we  alighted.  Facaded  fronts  and  an  im- 
posing statue  characterize  these  squares 
and  Number  Two,  the  structure  of  our 
quest,  stood  on  the  left,  leaning  out  be- 
yond its  neighbors  as  if  eager  to  be  found. 
I  recognized  in  its  architecture  a  bor- 
rowed likeness  to  the  historic  Strozzi, 
though  less  imposing.  At  the  doorway  we 
set  in  motion  a  signalling  bell  that 
brought  an  aged  servant  in  response.  We 
were  formally  attended  through  a  gloomy 
interior  that  lacked  all  charm. 

Gloom  appeared  to  have  settled  over 
a  scene  to  which  all  beauty  and  bright- 
ness were  possible  but  not  encouraged. 
Undisguised  dreariness  haunted  the  house 
and  seemed  to  actuate  the  very  arrange- 
ment of  its  appointments.  Following  the 
servant  into  a  drawing-room  in  which 
the  peak  of  drabness  was  reached  and 
manifestly  gloried  in,  I  commanded  full 
view  of  the  amazing  room  from  my  posi- 
tion on  the  horse  hair  sofa. 

The  servant  withdrew  to  announce  our 
arrival. 

The  darkness  gradually  receded  from 
the  apartment  and  as  the  interior  was 
disclosed,  I  found  that  the  room  was 
much  larger  than  it  had  at  first  appeared, 
so  crowded  were  its  spaces.  The  very 
walls  were  weighted,  paintings  and  hang- 
ings from  ceilings  to  floor  left  no  un- 
covered portion;  the  doors  served  as 
background  for  objects  of  interest  and 
value  in  the  household,  and  on  the  floor, 
in  close  juxtaposition,  stood  furniture 
that  was  made  to  receive  more  objects. 
Plaster  enlargements  of  insignia  of  office 
or  honor  took  conspicuous  position  in  the 
hetereogenous  massing  but  over  all  the 
prevailing  clutter  and  disorder  there  stole 
the  presence  of  extreme  cleanliness  and 
care.  Singled  out,  the  furnishings  were 
by  no  means  ordinary,  for  in  the  number 
were  masterpieces  of  the  Great  Renais- 
sance, paintings  from  the  hand  of  mas- 
ters, carving  of  the  great  craftsmen  of 
Europe.  It  was  a  room  filled  with  inter- 
esting things  that,  like  those  in  a  curio 
>hop,  bury  rather  than  reveal  their  charms. 
The  tinkle  of  bells  aroused  me.  Madame 
Borg,  preceded  by  two  tiny  black  and 
tan  dogs,  entered  the  room.  She  wa>  a 
tall  and  erect  woman,  wearing  a  o»- 
tume  of  black  \  rivet  whose  severe  bodice 
arrested  the  eve  for  a  moment  before  it 
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flashed  to  the  old  paintings  overhead.  She 
approached  my  companion  with  courtly 
dignity  in  which,  though  there  was  no 
effusiveness,  was  not  lacking  in  cordial 
hospitality.  Her  smile  brought  unusual 
charm  to  the  long  face  which  was 
crowned  by  a  fuzzy  white  transformation 
suggestive  of  the  coiffeur  of  the  late 
Queen  Alexandria  and  framed  by  a  pair 
of  black  metal  earrings  that  hung  to  the 
shoulders.  She  was  old — time  and  fashion 
had  swept  by  her  position,  leaving  no 
mark  upon  the  surface  of  her  intent.  She 
might  have  been  one  of  the  figures  dis- 
covered after  hundreds  of  years  in  the 
tufa  walls  of  a  Neapolitan  dungeon.  So 
unmoved  by  the  surging  years  was  she 
that  I  had  difficulty  in  bringing  reality  to 
my  consciousness  until  replies  to  her 
gracious  speeches  became  necessary.  Our 
travel  plans  interested  her  and  she  ap- 
peared to  find  my  delight  in  her  city  and 
piazza  gratifying.  Her  graciousness  in- 
cluded my  own  homeland,  my  native 
state  particularly ;  and  when  I  had  some- 
what elaborated  my  replies,  she  told  me 
that  her  husband  had  visited  California 
in  1848. 

"1848!"  I  exclaimed.  "That  was  an 
eventful  year  in  California!  How  for- 
tunate to  have  been  there  during  the 
gold  discovery!" 

Madame  Borg's  face  showed  unex- 
pected animation  and  as  the  glow,  caught 
from  the  light  within,  deepened  her  eyes 
and  overspread  her  features,  I  became 
conscious  of  something  momentous  in  the 
sudden  lighting.  I  followed  up  my  ad- 
vantage by  asking  eager  questions. 

Her  husband  had  been  a  visitor  to 
Suiter's  Fort  in  1848  as  the  guest  of 
Captain  Sutler,  and  his  impressions  of 
the  great  state,  its  vastness  and  richness, 
the  beauty  of  ils  mountains  and  forests, 
were  the  subject  of  long  and  interesting 
conversation;  for  Madame  Borg,  al- 
though an  American,  had  not  seen  the 


wesl.  She  never  lired  of  hearing  her 
French  husband's  enlhusiaslic  picture  of 
the  finding  of  gold  by  the  wheelwright 
at  Coloma.  James  Marshall  had  been  her 
husband's  friend. 

Suddenly  Madame  Borg  rose  and  hur- 
ried to  a  satinwood  cabinet.  From  it  she 
took  a  box  which  bore  a  yellowed  label 
and  as  she  passed  it  to  me  she  said : 

"Here,  child,  is  something  from  your 
California.  Even  in  Florence  is  a  bit  of 
your  loved  home!" 

Eagerly  I  took  the  box  and  read  the 
legend : 

"From  the  gold  discovered  in  January, 
1848,  by  James  Marshall.  Given  by  him 
to  me  at  Sutler's  Fort,  California. 

Borg  de  Balzan." 

Inside  lay  five  small  pieces  of  gold!  I 
was  speechless  with  amazement. 


THE  slory  which  began  on  lhal  after- 
noon was  rounded  to  completion  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  Florence. 

Madame  Borg  was  born  in  New  York 
and  during  her  girlhood  the  family  was 
removed  lo  Mexico  where  her  falher, 
Mr.  Wilson,  was  senl  on  diplomalic  ser- 
vice for  the  Government.  At  the  quixotic 
court  of  Maximillian  and  Charlotte 
Miss  Wilson  made  her  debut.  Comman- 
datore  Borg  de  Balzan,  a  Frenchman 
high  in  Papal  favor,  was  sent  also  to  the 
rebellious  court  and  there  met  the  daugh- 
ter of  our  diplomat.  Many  bonds  drew 
the  two  together  and  their  marriage  took 
place  during  the  year.  The  charming 
Miss  Wilson  was  transplanted  to  foreign 
shores. 

It  was  a  picturesque  era  in  Europe — 
dominated  by  the  colorful  personalities 
of  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  Leopold 
the  First  of  Belgium,  Napoleon  the 
Third  of  France,  and  succeeded  by  drab 
democracy.  Mme.  Borg's  brother,  con- 


spicuously concerned  in  the  laying  out  oi  i 
New  York  harbor,  journeyed  to  Europe 
and  ere  long  was  identified  with  the 
drawing-room  favorites.  When  Madame 
Borg's   husband   had   erected   the  hand- 1 
some  piazza  in  Florence,  Mr.  Wilson  be 
came  a  member  of  the  household,  and 
within  its  seclusion  gave  out  verses  undei 
the  cabalistic  pseudonym  of  "Ellilu." 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Borg  de  j 
Balzan  suddenly  died,  leaving  Madame 
to  a  future  whose  loneliness  and  melan- 
choly were  not  mitigated  by  time.  The 
palace  was  desolated,  haunted  by  wistful 
memories,  and  when  poverty  finalh 
forced  her  to  shut  off  the  rooms  in  which 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  wont  t< 
entertain  interesting  and  royal  guests 
she  crowded  her  treasures  into  the  foui 
rooms  in  which  I  found  her.  Here,  at- 
tended by  Oreste,  the  old  man-servant, 
and  a  maid  grown  old  in  her  service,  she 
shared  her  quarters  with  "Ellilu,"  the 
poet  brother,  now  become  strangely 
silent.  She  seldom  left  the  walls  of  her 
grey  piazza  and  only  her  ''Tuesdays'1! 
remained  to  her  of  the  former  life.  There 
came  friends,  artistic  and  diplomatic 
celebrities,  literary  and  picturesque  spirits 
that  found  appropriate  setting  in  the  old 
salon — there  they  were  greeted  by  the 
perfect  hostess,  conversing  with  fluency 
in  Italian,  Russian,  French,  always  the 
arresting  figure,  yet  never  selfishly  ab- 
sorbing her  guests. 

What  has  become  of  her?  It  is  eigh 
years  since  the  afternoon  I  sat  spellbound; 
in  her  strange  drawing-room  and  saw' 
her  standing  majestically  between  the 
portieres,  heralded  by  the  tinkle  of  bells 
on  the  diminutive  dogs.  Is  she  still  alive? 
Is  Ellilu  yet  a  member  of  the  household? 
Is  the  room  unchanged?  Above  all,  does 
the  cabinet  still  contain  the  answer  tc 
California's  mystery:  The  whereabouts 
of  at  least  some  of  Marshall's  first  found 
gold  nuggets? 


it**; 


Seventy-Eighth  Birthday  of  Edwin  Markham  Celebrated 


HHHERE  was  recently  celebrated  at 
*  "Villa  Montalvo,"  Santa  Clara 
County,  through  courtesy  of  Honorable 
James  D.  Phelan,  the  seventy-eighth 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Edwin 
Markham.  Mr.  Virgil  Markham,  son 
of  Edwin  Markham,  and  author  of  note, 
was  present  as  were  many  literary  folk 
and  admirers  of  Edwin  Markham  resi- 
dent in  the  Bay  region.  Senator  Phelan 
presided  at  a  delightful  luncheon  and 
offered  an  interesting  program.  The  fol- 
lowing message  was  subsequently  sent 
by  Mr.  Markham  to  "Villa  Montalvo" : 


"West  New  Brighton,  New  York. 
"April   16,  1930. 
"To  my  friends  of 

"The  Edwin  Markham  Poetry  Society: 


FROM  GATES  OF  PARADISE 

By  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

I  dare  not  ask  your  very  all: 

I  only  ask  a  part. 
Bring  me — when  dancers  leave  the  hall- 

Your  aching  heart. 

Give  other  friends  your  lighted  face, 
The  laughter  of  the  years: 

I  come  to  crave  a  greater  grace — 
Bring  me  your  tears. 


"Your  leader,  and  my  old-time  colleague 
Dr.  Henry  Meade  Bland,  tells  me  that  you! 
are  paying  me  the  generous  compliment  oi 
celebrating  my  birthday  this  year.  I  am 
touched  by  this  high  mark  of  your  good  will 
I  know  of  course  that  you  are  not  paying 
homage  to  me  only,  but  are  also  expressing 
your  devotion  to  the  power  and  glory  of 
Poetry. 

"Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  so  many  eyes  been  turned  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Muse.  We  are  feeling  everywhere,  and 
in  all  hours,  the  divine  influences  of  her  spirit 

"I  am  always  grateful  to  Dr.  Bland,  always 
thankful  to  you,  for  your  unfailing  kindness 
to  the  work  I  have  done  in  poetry  and  for 
poetry.  Such  devotion  as  yours  is  my  hesl 
reward. 

"Faithfully   yours, 

"EDWIN  MARKHAM.'' 
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None  But  the  Brave 


IT  WAS  A  warm  day  in  early  August, 
and  the  Reservation  sunning  itself 
upon  the  edge  of  Walker  Lake, 
looked  afar  over  its  green  fields  and 
pony-dotted  pastures  and  yearned  for  ex- 
citement. Never  had  things  been  more 
peaceful.  True,  the  newest  agent  sent 
out  by  the  White  Father  at  Washington 
was  greatly  opposed  to  panther-milk  as 
a  beverage,  and  had  raided  numerous 
joy-centers  adjacent  to  the  Reservation 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  incarcerating  the 
proprietors  in  the  little  sheet-iron  jail 
erected  years  before  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. This  bit  of  prudery  his  Piute 
charges  considered  rotten  bad  form,  and 
freely  criticized  within  his  hearing;  for 
the  most  part,  however,  peace  roosted 
with  folded  wings  upon  the  flag  pole 
before  the  school  house,  and  the  Reser- 
vation yawned. 

Across  the  creek,  partially  screened  by 
the  cottonwoods,  rose  the  white-washed 
facade  of  the  Indian  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with 
a  group  of  modern  braves  lounging  pic- 
turesquely upon  the  steps.  The  reluctant 
recipients  of  civilization's  every  advan- 
tage, they  marked  that  stage  wherein  the 
caterpillar  emerges  from  the  cocoon  and 
dons  the  wings  of  the  butterfly'.  The 
most  advanced  stage  of  metamorphosis 
was  apparent  in  Charley  High  Hawk, 
recent  graduate  of  Carlisle  College  and 
present  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Charley 
was  an  athlete  of  sorts,  and  was  the  prize 
package  in  a  tribe  swarthy  and  short  of 
stature — a  tribe  endowed  with  a  singu- 
larly benevolent  expression  and  consider- 
able avoirdupois.  Charley's  wardrobe  was 
classy  to  a  degree ;  he  wore  college  cut 
clothes  of  meticulous  fit,  and  he  clipped 
his  hair  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  the 
scalp-lock  of  by-gone  days,  or  of  a  gob's 
head  in  the  tropics.  This  effect  was  some- 
what heightened  by  the  misfortune  of 
having  had  his  ears  severely  chewed  in 
his  childhood — chewed  by  a  Ute  boy  of 
uncertain  parentage  who  had  resented 
Charley's  tactless  allusions  to  his  social 
status,  and  had  retaliated  accordingly. 

Upon  this  morning  Charley  was  feel- 
ing unusually  restless.  The  drone  of  his 
companion's  talk  winged  by  his  mutilated 
ears  unheeded,  and  he  snapped  his  favor- 
ite make  of  gum  with  unnecessary  vigor. 
A  thought  was  taking  form  in  the  High 
Hawk  cranium  and  would  presently 
erupt  upon  an  innocent  world  with  dev- 
astating effect ;  meanwhile  Charley  tilted 
back  in  his  arm-chair  in  the  throes  of  an 
idea — to  wit:  a  scheme  whereby  the  te- 
dium of  things  might  be  lessen  in  his 
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immediate  vicinity.  Unheeded,  the  talk 
flowed  on. 

"The  new  agent,"  explained  Claude 
Lightfoot  soberly,  "is  an  Independent, 
and  yesterday  he  talked  to  the  school 
mamma  and  said  the  Speaker  is  always 
with  open  ears  for  the  Indian." 

"The  Speaker  is  an  Independent,  too," 
interposed  Georgie  Buck,  "and  both  his 
ears  ARE  open — and  the  complaints  of 
the  Indian  go  in  one,  and  out  the  other; 
but  he  is  a  good  Speaker." 


'He  has  a  thin  nose  the  color  of  squaw- 
berries  in  Autumn,"  said  a  third,  "and 
his  knees  shake  when  he  walks.  I  have 
heard  it  said  in  White  Pine  that — "  here 
he  paused  impressively,  his  Shoshone- 
English  struggling  for  clarity,  "that  there 
are  many  blue  bottles  on  the  trail  behind 
him,  and  many  dead  soldiers." 

A  snicker  ran  around  the  group,  and 
the  conversation,  lacking  further  fuel  for 
discussion,  lagged  unheeded.  The  silence 
of  utter  inertia  prevailed — a  silence  shat- 
tered by  Charley. 

With  a  clatter  the  chair  of  saplings 
and  raw-hide  returned  to  its  upright  po- 
sition on  four  legs,  and  Charley's  num- 
ber twelve  feet,  squeezed  into  number 
ten  oxfords,  hit  the  floor. 

"If  we  could  get  the  Speaker  down 
here  to  talk,"  he  announced,  "we'd  have 
a  good  excuse  for  a  barbecue  and  a  pow- 
wow. We  could  limber  up  the  antiques 
to  do  their  dances,  and  we  could  advertise 
canoe  trips  around  the  lake.  It  wouldn't 
be  hard  to  get  people  interested." 

"We  could  sell  all  the  'old  moccasins 
on  the  place,"  observed  Claude  Light- 
foot,  "and  make  a  profit." 

"It  might  help  the  Agent  to  get  more 
hogs  from  Congress,"  added  Georgie 
Buck,  the  practical. 

"It  might,  at  that,"  agreed  Charley, 
without  appreciable  warmth. 

The  Agent,  a  sandy-haired  New  Kng- 
lander,  though  outwardly  as  colorless  as 
the  boulder-strewn  Vermont  hills  that 
bore  and  reared  him,  was  an  idealist  at 
heart.  It  was  his  ambition  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  Indian,  and  he  labored  unceas- 


ingly at  his  task.  The  puritan  soul  of 
him  yearned  to  replace  the  impeccable 
characteristics  which  are  the  red  man's 
heritage,  and  which  have  all  but  flown 
with  the  wild  turkeys.  To  this  end  he 
had  raged  like  a  lion  through  all  the 
"joints"  adjacent  to  the  Reservation,  and 
had  arrested  the  luckless  smugglers  of 
illicit  beverages,  who,  in  due  time,  were 
sent  to  Carson  for  trial ;  which  was  for- 
tunate for  them,  for  had  he  possessed  the 
authority,  Agent  Pertwee  Simms  would 
certainly  have  hanged  them  all. 

Therefore,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  man,  Charley  High  Hawk  encoun- 
tered little  difficulty  in  securing  his  co- 
operation, for  Agent  Simms  bethought 
himself  of  the  many  years  he  had  spent 
among  less  satisfactory  tribes.  Tribes  who 
politely  but  firmly  declined  to  abandon 
their  tepees  in  favor  of  the  clap-board 
houses  of  the  Reservation ;  tribes  with 
sun-dances  and  hair-raising  religious 
rites;  and  bearing  these  in  mind  he  pro- 
pitiated the  congregated  Piutes  with  his 
approval.  The  invitation  was  dispatched 
and  accepted. 

By  day  the  Reservation  made  ready, 
and  through  the  night  issued  further 
sounds  of  preparation.  Upon  the  Reser- 
vation war-bonnets  sprang  into  being, 
and  the  derby  was  temporarily  discarded. 
In  such  fashion  the  tribe  made  ready  for 
the  best  speaker  the  State  Assembly  had 
ever  possessed  —  His  Honor,  Thornton 
W.  Bly,  twice  elected  Speaker  and  pres- 
ent candidate  for  the  Governorship  of 
the  last  wide-open  State  in  the  Union. 

For  days  previous  to  his  arrival  the 
white  roads  stretching  across  the  alkali 
flats  en  route  to  the  Reservation  were 
acrawl  with  cars,  for  the  precincts  of 
the  Indian  blossomed  like  a  rose,  and 
the  Reservation  was  a  veritable  oasis 
upon  a  lake  eighty  miles  long,  a  bottom- 
less lake  of  sapphire  and  deepest  indigo; 
an  icy  lake  that  touched  the  precipitous 
sides  of  distant  ranges  eternally  mantled 
with  snow.  Like  scurrying  bugs  the  cars 
hurried  beneath  the  heat  of  an  August 
sky.  and  panted  dusty  and  over-loaded 
beside  the  scrub  oaks  fringing  the  shore. 
No  Heck  of  white  relieved  the  blue  arc 
above,  but  across  the  lake,  against  the 
slope:,  of  mountains  lifting  dizzy  cones 
to  the  heavens,  little  clouds  were  born  to 
linger  and  flutter  delicately.  Parallel  with 
the  lake  the  railroad  tracks  stretched  end- 
lessly across  the  emptiness,  and  scintil- 
lated in  the  sunshine.  Into  this  setting 
came  Speaker  Bly,  closely  attended  by 
his  applauding  constituents. 

The  day  had   dawned  early  with  ex- 
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pectation,  and  Charley  High  Hawk  was 
up  with  the  sparrows.  The  station  at 
Thorne  was  gay  with  flags  and  bunting, 
and  the  great  gates  leading  to  the  Reser- 
vation were  standing  hospitably  open. 
The  willows  sheltered  many  little  white 
tents,  and  many  parked  flivvers;  and  His 
Honor,  thankfully  descending  from  the 
none-too-clean  day  coach,  glanced  appre- 
ciatively about  and  grasped  with  much 
enthusiasm  the  extended  hand  of  Agent 
Simms.  Thornton  W.  Ely  was  affable, 
and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  knew  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  by 
sight  —  and  that  they  all  knew  him ; 
which  was  quite  true.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  an  exceptional  person  who  could  ever 
forget  his  bony  grip  and  jocose  remarks; 
for  his  wit,  though  often  ill-timed,  was 
always  keen. 

Agent  Simms,  dry  and  without  per- 
sonality, introduced  his  charges  with 
careful  observance  to  seniority. 

"Chief  Johnny  Walker,  meet  Speaker 
Ely,"  his  expressionless  voice  intoned. 
"Mr.  Ely,  the  Chief  is  our  most  valued 
supporter  of  education  ;  last  war-chief  of 
the  Shoshones,  and  oldest  man  in  these 
parts.  Pleasure  to  make  you  acquainted." 

"Howdy,"  said  the  Chief. 

"This  is  mighty  fine,  Chief,"  boomed 
Speaker  Ely,  "Glad  you're  still  going 
strong,  like  your  namesake,"  and  he  gave 
the  brown  old  hand  a  vigorous  pump. 

Hurriedly  the  agent  completed  the  re- 
maining formalities. 

"Among  the  younger  members  of  the 
tribe  whom  you'll  enjoy  meeting  is  the 
dean  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Ely,  meet 
Charley  High  Hawk,  recent  graduate  of 
Carlisle,  and  hereditary  keeper  of  the 
Chief's  bonnet.  Mr.  Hawk,  meet  Mr. 
Ely." 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  acknowledged 
Charley  High  Hawk. 

"Chief's  bonnet  .  .  .  derby  or  feath- 
ers?" said  the  Speaker,  with  ready  wit. 

Whereat  all  the  plump  maidens  gig- 
gled immoderately. 


So  to  the  tune  of  such  ready  badinage 
came  His  Honor  upon  the  Reservation. 
He  beamed  and  bowed  and  shook  hands 
with  everyone — presenting,  as  Charley 
observed  in  an  undertone,  the  portrait 
of  a  perfect  politician. 

THERE  WERE  three  glasses  upon  the 
table  in  the  little  back  room  of  the 
Cow  Horn  Cafe  at  Thorne.  Grouped 
about  the  table  were  a  similar  number 
of  local  gentry,  and  as  they  drank  their 
chosen  elixir  they  discussed  the  trend  of 
the  times;  dry  farming  in  general,  the 
shortage  of  water  in  particular,  and  the 
coming  election. 

The  flies  buzzed  energetically,  and 
behind  the  bar  in  the  room  beyond,  Ed. 
Perkins,  proprietor  and  bar-keep,  snored 
stertorous  accompaniment.  The  sun 
slanted  mistily  in  through  the  unwashed 
windows,  and  a  spider  spun  her  web 
high  up  by  the  cornice.  In  the  back  room 
tobacco  smoke  hung  blue  in  the  dead  air. 

"Ed's  a'gettin'  real  musical  that'away, 
here  lately,"  drawled  a  tall  youth  in 
checkered  shirt  sleeves,  holding  his  glass 
to  the  light  and  squinting  abstractedly 
through  it. 

"Ed's  real  peaked  lookin',"  nodded  the 
other,  "what  with  strainin'  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  chasin'  the  Reservation  braves 
outa  the  bar  at  all  hours.  He  ain't  been 
hisself  since  the  Peewee  pecked  him." 

"Peewee?"  The  third  man,  previously 
silent,  put  the  query.  "What  on  earth  is 
a  peewee?" 

"A  peewee,  Bub,  ain't  anything  in  a 
proper  manner  o'  speakin',  that  you  could 
find  around  here.  Leastways,  you'd  a' 
looked  long  fer  one  some  time  previous. 
Now  I  ain't  so  sure.  This  new  agent 
over  at  the  Reservation  looks  uncommon 
like  a  specie  o'  snipe,  an'  his  name  shore 
bears  out  the  resemblance.  Pertwee! 
Agent  Pertwee  Simms!  It's  him  has  did 
fer  poor  Ed." 

"I  recall  now,"  rejoined  Bub  gravely. 
"Haven't  been  over  that  way  since  he 


came.  Must  be  a  comfortable  neighbor." 

"I  reckon,"  drawled  the  gangling 
youth,  "that  he's  plum  helpless  to  resist 
himself.  He  goes  a'huntin'  around  fer 
outlandish  things.  Last  week  I  met  him 
down  by  the  lake  huntin'  a  sight." What 
you  huntin'  a  sight  fer,'  I  asks  him. 
'Ain't  they  sights  enough  around  a  Res- ! 
ervation?' 

'  'I  mean  a  buildin'  site,'  he  says,  kinda1 
abrupt-like.  'A  site  fer  a  windmill.  We 
must  have  power,  an'  there's  no  other 
chance  t'  get  it.'  " 

''  'Not  by  a  darn  sight,'  says  I,  sym- 
pathetic. 

"  'A  dam  site  would  do,'  says  he,  kinda: 
cool,  an'  I  rides  off." 

"He's  cuckoo  on  sights,"  agreed  the 
stout  little  man.  "Last  evening  he's  down 
at  the  lake,  an'  I  strolls  over  to  ask  him 
about  this  pow-wow  that's  comin'  off, 
next  week.  He  won't  talk,  howsumever. 
'The  scene!'  he  babbles,  'the  scene!'  He 
ain't  hardly  responsible,  way  /  see  it." 

"Well,"  demanded  the  gangling 
youth,  querulously,  "well,  what  WAS  it 
he  seen?" 

"Speaker  Ely  ain't  exactly  a  prohibi- 
tionist," continued  the  little  man,  "an'  it 
'pears  likely  the  Peewee's  overdone  things 
somewhat.  There  ain't  a  drop  o'  real 
moisture  inside  the  Reservation  section 
fence." 

"He  can  walk  over  here,  I  reckon.  Ed 
ain't  likely  t'  chase  him  off.  Ed's  the 
stanchest  Independent  that  ever  drew  the 
breath  o'  life  in  a  Republican  town.  Ed'll 
fix  him,  I  reckon." 

Ed's  large,  flushed  countenance  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  and  surveyed  the 
room  dubiously. 

"Fix   who?"    it   demanded. 

"The  Speaker,  Ed.  Cactus  and  Steve 
fear  he's  goin'  to  suffer  real  privation 
unless  you  do.  Creek  water's  not  hi; 
style,  so  you're  slated  to  do  the  honors 
for  the  party." 

Ed  Perkins,  proprietor  and  bar-keep 
eased  his  ample  form  into  a  chair  anc 
absently  wiped  the  table  top  with  ;' 
slightly  soiled  towel  suspended  over  on< 
fat  shoulder. 

"Why  me,  Bub?"  he  remonstrated 
"Ain't  he  a  friend  o'  yours?" 

"Never  met  him,"  explained  Bub,  "bu 
I  knew  his  son  in  school.  Didn't  liki 
him  very  well.  Neither  of  'em  are  01 
speaking  terms  with  a  dairy  cow's  milk 
Count  me  out." 

''It  ain't  natural  fer  you  to  be  tigh 
fisted,  Ed,"  complained  the  gangling  one 
"considerin'  he's  your  nominee  an'  all.' 

"It  ain't  Ed's  fault,"  defended  th 
short  little  man  with  the  snake-skin  ha 
band,  "It's  the  Peewee.  He's  put  th 
fear  o'  Providence  into  the  whole  town 
an'  Ed's  only  a  timid  echo,  as  you  migh 
say,  of  his  old  self.  It's  plumb  pathetic.1 
(Continued  on  Page  176) 
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BARNEY  O'TOOLE,  motorman 
on  a  street  railway  car  in  San 
Francisco,  hummed  a  little  song, 
"Dreamin"  of  You,"  as  he  deftly  guided 
his  car  into  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  car, 
No.  7,  bore  a  placard  on  the  front — 
Chutes,  Golden  Gate  Park  via  Haight 
Street.  When  No.  7  came  to  a  final  stop 
at  the  chutes  all  the  passengers  but  one 
i;<>t  out.  The  conductor  followed  them  to 
refresh  himself  at  the  soft  drink  stand. 

A  girl  with  large,  alluring  dark  eyes 
remained  in  a  side  seat  near  the  front 
door.  Barney  dropping  into  the  seat  op- 
posite saw  her  and  said  in  his  genial 
voice : 

"End  of  the  line — all  out  here!" 
"I  got  Sunday  Pass — 20  cents,"  the 
girl  said  brightly.  She  showed  the  bit  of 
pasteboard  issued  by  the  railway  com- 
pany. Such  a  pass  is  good  from  5  a.  m. 
Sunday  until  5  a.  m.  Monday  and  the 
passenger  may  ride  to  places  of  amazing 
interest. 

"Sure,"  remarked  Barney  genially, 
"ride  all  day  .  .  .  and  on  my  car,"  he  ad- 
ded easily  after  an  approving  glance  at 
the  girl.  Her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with 
genuine  pleasure,  as  she  said: 

"You  verra  sweet  to  lonesome  Lilith  !" 
"That  your  name?"  asked  Barney  with 
rising  interest. 

"Oui,"  she  said  with  a  bewitching  smile. 
Barney  glanced  out  the  window  to  the 
soft  drink  stand.  The  conductor  was 
having  a  second  cold  bottle,  so  the  motor- 
man moved  over  beside  the  girl.  "Pretty 
name,"  he  murmured  in  her  ear,  softly. 

Barney  knew  less  than  nothing  of  the 
Lilith  of  folklore,  that  Lilith  was  a  fa- 
mous vampire  witch  in  the  demonology 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ...  that  she  was  a 
vampire  in  the  form  of  a  seductive 
woman  in  post-Biblical  literature.  All 
that  Barney  knew  was  that  the  longer  he 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  this  Lilith  the 
more  his  heart  melted  like  butter  within 
him.  It  was  a  warm  day,  anyway. 

It  was  mid-February  when  the  Cali- 
fornia climate  often  slips  in  between 
rains,  a  ten-day  foretaste  of  spring  deco- 


rated with  blue  sky,  budding  bushes, 
purple  violets  and  mating  birds. 

"Been  over  here  long?"  Barney  in- 
quired. The  girl  laughed. 

"Me?"  she  effervesced,  "I'm  born  in 
Lombardee-ah,  I  go  to  France,  in  Paris 
I  work  in  pension,  save  some  francs,  I 
get  permit  to  come  here  to  veesit  rel'tives 
on  a  ranch.  I  no  like  th'  ranch,  so  I  come 
to  th'  ceety,  so  beeg,  so  beeyootiful  an' 
I  meet  you!" 

"An"  I  been  dreamin'  of  you — always," 
added  Barney,  with  a  warm  look  that 
caressed  and  enveloped  her. .  . . 

"Well,  we  gotta  be  goin'  I  guess," 
broke  in  the  raucous  voice  of  the  con- 
ductor as  he  hopped  aboard.  Barney  rose 
briskly. 

"She's  gotta  Sunday  Pass — she's  ridin' 
to  th'  Ferries  an'  back  again!"  The  con- 
ductor nodded,  busy  with  his  memo  book. 
A  Sunday  Pass  was  to  him — a  Sunday 
Pass  and  nothing  more,  but  to  Barney 
and  the  girl  it  was  a  Pass  to  Paradise! 

When  Barney's  working  hours  were 
over,  he  and  the  girl  put  in  the  rest  of 
the  delicious  day  at  the  chutes.  They 
took  in  all  the  automatic  amusements, 
played  the  mechanical  games,  enjoyed 
uproarious  merriment  in  the  goofy  house. 
Then  hungry,  but  still  gay,  they  feasted 
on  savory  hamburger  sandwiches  and 
coffee.  Towards  sundown  they  crossed 
the  Great  Highway  to  the  Beach.  There, 
replete  with  food  and  new-found  happi- 
ness, they  nestled  in  the  warm  sand,  with 
their  backs  to  a  wind-break. 

Life  with  them  was  ardent,  urgent.  .  . 
like  a  couple  of  roseate  spoonbills,  they 
knew  that  they  must  mate.  Enmeshed  in 
emotions  that  drove  them  on,  they  failed 
to  file  any  notice  of  intention  to  wed,  in 
fact,  they  forgot  the  little  matter  of  a 
civil  ceremony  entirely.  Barney  knew  of 
a  tiny  furnished  cottage  in  45th  Avenue 
and  so  they  started  housekeeping. 

Seven  months  flew  by  like  sea-birds  on 
wing,  then  early  in  August  Lilith's  baby 
was  born,  a  wee,  wailing  infant  with 
dark  eves  in  a  wizen-face  but  Barney 
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adored  it.  He  felt  richer  than  a  million- 
aire. However,  the  child  did  not  thrive. 
It  developed  a  bad  throat  and  soon  it 
was  so  spotty,  a  neighbor  woman  advised 
Lilith  to  take  it  to  a  free  clinic.  The 
medical  report  was  appalling,  a  guardian 
of  the  Public  Health  hastened  forthwith 
to  the  tiny  house  to  investigate.  She  was 
kind  but  insistent.  She  asked:  "How 
long  have  you  been  here?"  "When  and 
where  were  you  married?"  Lilith's  re- 
plies were  vague — much  too  vague.  The 
next  question  was  like  a  shot: 

"Where  is  your  passport?" 

Lilith  turned  the  house  topsy-turvy  in 
a  frantic  search  for  her  passport,  but  she 
could  not  find  it. 

"Well,"  said  the  visiting  nurse,  rising, 
"this  is  a  case  to  be  reported  to  the 
Immigration  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Board  of  Public  Health!" 

Lilith  began  to  tremble  violently  as  if 
with  a  chill.  She  remembered  a  little 
shrine  in  Lombardia  where  as  a  young 
girl  she  used  to  pray,  "Miserere  mei, 
Deus!"  Somewhere  above  and  beyond  the 
gods  of  old  Italy  were  waiting,  silent, 
brooding  . .  .  shuddering  with  fear,  she 
looked  at  the  clock.  In  a  few  hours  Bar- 
ney would  be  back,  perhaps  before  he 
came  that  nurse  would  come  with  an  of- 
ficer from  the  Immigration  Department! 

When  Barney  came  in  later,  he  found 
the  tiny  house  topsy-turvy,  Lilith  and  the 
baby  gone !  When  the  nurse  returned  and 
talked  to  him,  he  said  brokenly:  "Sure, 
ma'am,  I'll  do  anything  you  say — just 
help  me  find  "em!"  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  authorities  to  aid  him  in  his 
search.  Barney  wrote  to  the  girl's  rela- 
tions and  they  wrote  him  that  the  girl 
was  not  there.  He  put  personal  ads  in  all 
the  papers  and  he  walked  the  streets 
looking  for  Lilith  and  her  baby.  He 
failed  to  report  for  work  and  finally  lost 
his  good  job. 

Barney  O'Toole,  a  shabby,  unshaven 
broken  man  shuffled  to  a  Park  bench  one 
bright  Sunday.  He  felt  in  his  pockets  for 
cigarettes,  found  a  ticket,  the  Sunday 
Pass  Lilith  had  playfully  dropped  there 
that  day.  A  pistol  shot  rang  out  sharply. 
A  Park  policeman  went  forward,  found 
the  lifeless  form  of  O'Toole  on  the  bench 
.  .  .  clutched  tightly  in  his  hand  was  his 
passport  to  the  Great  Beyond — 

Sunday  Pass,  20c. 


TO  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  the  recent  passing  of  Charles  Greene  comes  as  a  distinct  and  personal  loss.  One  of  tne 
last  of  those  literary  figures  who  represented  what  might  be  termed  the  romantic  period  of  OVERLAXD'S  history.  Mi. 
Greene  has  been  a  link  connecting  the  contemporary  writers  with  those  illustrious  predecessors  of  older  times.  Within  a 
few  recent  years  have  passed  such  national  figures  as  Ina  Coolbrith,  Charles  Lummis,  Charles  Shinn — all  closely  and 
interestingly  connected  with  this  magazine.  And  now  Charles  Greene,  for  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  OVKRLAND,  goes 
to  join  his  splendid  compatriots  in  whatever  heaven  may  be  set  aside  for  those  who  gave  so  generously  of  beautiful 
thought,  so  bountifully  of  love  for  their  state  and  their  fellowmen,  so  freely  of  assistance  and  encouragement  to  their 
fellow  writers.  Whatever  that  heaven  may  be,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  it  will  be  a  joyous  place,  filled  with  laughter 
and  love  and  goodfellowship.  Here  is  no  history  of  Charles  Green's  accomplishments.  His  achievements  speak  for  them- 
selves. His  place  in  California's  literary  history  is  secure,  his  own.  What  matter  the  biographical  data  when  so  many  can 
say:  Charles  Greene;  there  was  a  man  whom  I  knew  and  loved.  — HARRY  NOYES  PRATT. 
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Calm  is  the  night.    Lazily  drifts  the  boat  on  the  placid  waters  that  lie  as  a  mirror  under  a 
reluctant  moon.  Such  is  the  Bay  of  Sausalito  resting  ivell  protected  within  the  Golden  Gate 
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The  Other  Side  of  the  Shield 


I\    THE    April    issue   of    Overland 
Monthly,  Will  T.  Fitch  featured  a 
flippant   article   entitled    "Phantom 
Court  of  the  Littlest  Empire,"  in  which 
Bie   belittled    the    present    status    of    ex- 
•Kaiser  Wilhelm    II    of   Germany,    now 
•jiving  in  exile  at  Doom,  Holland.  It  is 
Ejot  sporting  to  hit  a   man  when   he   is 
•ino\vn,  hut  let  us  see  just  how  far  down 
•Yilhelm  II  really  is. 

Out  of  all  the  welter  of  vindictive 
inate  heaped  upon  his  defenseless  head, 
Ithe  character  and  quality  of  the  man 
wands  high  above  all  of  his  accusers. 
•Phe  Kaiser  can  well  afford  to  saw  wood 
land  say  nothing,  because  he  has  the  un- 
;  .vavcring  support  of  the  most  powerful 
KCcret  brotherhood  in  the  world.  It  was 
mot  chance  which  took  him  to  Jerusalem 
Ro  identify  himself  with  the  Knights  of 
paint  John,  nor  was  it  a  mere  whim 
I  which  caused  him  to  rebuild  Marienbad, 
Rhe  home  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
iGrail  of  medieval  legend.  It  is  also  cer- 
Itain  that  he  knew  he  would  be  welcome 
RO  a  safe  refuge  in  Holland,  and  that 
I  the  sturdy  burghers  meant  what  they 
•said  when  they  defied  the  Allies  to  come 
!  and  get  him  when  they  were  clamoring 
for  his  blood. 

It  was  early  in  1913  that  the  follow- 
ing prayer  was  offered  in  many  temples 
in  India,  with  the  worshippers  fully 
:  aware  that  the  Kaiser  was  the  object  of 
the  supplication :  "He  that  is  of  high 
estate  in  spirit  as  well  as  station,  he 
knoweth  that  He  who  is  the  Doer  doeth 
all  things  and  doeth  them  exceedingly 
well ;  that  He  that  is  the  Giver  giveth 
iall  things,  and  His  gifts  are  good  and 
understanding;  that  He  that  is  the  Cre- 
ator createth  all  things  and  createth  them 
like  unto  Himself  whole,  complete  and 
icxcellent.  So  unto  him  that  knoweth  this 
and  acteth  according  to  this  wisdom, 
unto  him  is  blessing  abundant  and  he 
shall  not  know  the  shafts  of  nations' 
scorn  but  he  shall  know  the  wisdom  of 
Him  through  all  time." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  huge  plac- 
ards containing  the  faces  of  Asoka,  the 
Hindu  Emperor  who  introduced  Budd- 
hism, Confucius  the  Chinese  sage,  Gan- 
dhi, and  the  Kaiser  Wilrelm  II  ap- 
peared all  over  India,  in  China,  Tibet, 
and  other  remote  oriental  communities. 
One  of  the  most  learned  Gurus,  who 
speaks  excellent  English,  was  asked 
"Why  the  Kaiser?"  His  answer  was, 
'Because  this  man  has  brought  his  people 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  reached  by  the 
white  race  without  slavery  and  without 
conquest.  The  last  great  leader  to  achieve 


BY  FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN* 

such  eminence  was  Pericles.  In  his  time 
only  one  man  in  five  was  free,  and  he 
was  not  always  a  citizen."  Today  the 
Kaiser's  picture  hangs  on  many  walls  in 
India,  and  the  natives  stop  and  salute  it 
as  they  pass.  In  all  the  warring  factions 
in  China,  the  placard  "I  am  a  German" 
exempts  its  wearer  from  all  hindrance  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  occupation  and  insures 
him  personal  safety  and  respect.  There  is 
no  sneering  or  jeering  at  the  Kaiser  in 
any  part  of  the  Orient. 

If  it  is  argued  that  only  six  per  cent 
of  the  Orientals  are  literate,  the  answer 
is  six  per  cent  of  eight  hundred  millions 
— the  population  of  the  Orient — more 
than  equals  the  total  of  any  one  of  the 
Allied  population,  so  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  prayer,  "he  shall  not  know  the 
scorn  of  the  nations,"  is  literally  true. 

Added  to  this  is  the  situation  in  all  of 
the  Latin-American  Republics.  Germany 
always  has  been  their  cultural  leader 
and  both  Oriental  and  Latin-American 
students  still  flock  to  German  Universi- 
ties. The  propaganda  that  inspired  hatred 
and  scorn  of  the  Kaiser  in  this  country 
is  fast  evaporating  under  the  rising  tide 
of  better  understanding,  especially  of  the 
war  guilt  so  loudly  ascribed  to  him.  As 
the  reparation  scheme  unfolds  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  the  attempt 
to  fix  the  war  guilt  solely  on  Germany 
must  fail,  because  it  is  not  based  on 
truth.  The  whole  Treaty  of  Versailles 
rests  upon  this  assumption,  as  a  reading 
of  its  preamble  proves.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  historical  facts  will  jeopa- 
dize  reparation  payments,  and  we  pro- 
paganda-fed Americans  may  find  our- 
selves holders  of  many  worthless  bonds 
and  securities  which  our  dear  Allied 
friends  are  so  anxious  to  unload  on  us. 
Again  there  is  reassurance  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  smaller  neutral  nations 
toward  the  exile  at  Doom.  The  private 
life  of  the  Kaiser  has  always  been  above 
reproach.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to 
see  him  in  his  palmy  days  inarching  with 
his  six  sons — all  in  full  uniform — and 
an  example  of  the  family  life,  which  is 
one  of  Germany's  solid  institutions. 
Germany's  friendly  neighbors  do  not 
hate  the  Kaiser.  They  respect  him  for 
the  many  excellencies  of  his  reign. 
Under  him  Germany  had  only  two  per 
cent  illiteracy,  and  the  housing,  old  age 
and  unemployment  conditions  of  the 
working  people  was  rightly  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  less  fortunate  states. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  was  a  wise 
and  beneficent  ruler,  and  his  peace  rec- 
ord far  outweighs  all  that  he  did  in  the 


World  War.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Germany  had  no  choice;  that 
the  intrigues  of  England  and  France  in 
the  so-called  entente  left  Germany  hem- 
med in  by  an  iron  ring,  and  that  the  war 
was  deliberately  forced  upon  Germany. 
The  fact  that  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland, 
and  France  had  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don a  near  approach  to  England's  trade 
supremacy  may  have  been  a  determining 
factor  in  the  carefully  planned  attack  on 
the  policy  of  the  Kaiser  in  world  com- 
merce. He  is  credited  with  saying  that 
"M.  I.  G.  (made  in  Germany)  was  the 
disturbing  element  in  Edward  Seventh's 
reign.  Certain  it  is  that  German-made 
goods  carried  in  German  ships  were 
making  heavy  inroads  on  England's  Ori- 
ental and  Latin-American  trade.  There 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  honors 
of  the  World  War — such  as  they  are — 
belong  to  Germany.  It  was  her  fighting 
tactics,  inventions,  and  practices  which 
are  being  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  including  the  Allies. 

At  this  date  it  is  hard  to  look  upon 
Germany  as  the  defeated  nation.  She  has 
the  inherent  resiliency  of  education,  obed- 
ience, cohesion,  discipline,  and  a  clean 
home  life,  together  with  the  retention  of 
high  cultural  ideas,  all  well  represented 
in  the  person  of  her  exiled  ruler.  He  has 
managed  to  retain  his  own  self-respect 
and  to  inspire  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  right-thinking  people.  Of  those  still 
retaining  their  thrones  not  one  has  a  bet- 
ter record,  nor  will  one  of  them  be  given 
a  higher  niche  in  history  when  a  proper 
perspective  sheds  the  light  of  truth  on 
the  World  War  and  those  who  made  it. 
There  is  no  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
Master  at  Doom  that  shows  more  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  his  courage  than  in 
his  adjustment  from  the  All-Highest  to 
a  simple  citizen  in  an  alien  land.  There 
was  no  loss  of  dignity  in  the  transition. 
Only  a  brave  soul  could  have  faced  the 
supreme  renunciation  unflinchingly.  His 
avowed  purpose  is  to  free  himself  and 
his  countrymen  from  the  accusation  of 
sole  war  guilt. 

From  the  first,  he  has  protested  against 
the  unjust  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. I  hope  that  he  lives  long  enough 
to  see  his  claims  fully  established.  Truth 
has  a  power  and  dignity  of  its  own  and 
with  a  blameless  life  and  profound  faith 
in  the  justice  of  God,  the  Kaiser  may 
find  a  peace  and  serenity  of  mind  not 
possible  to  some  of  his  foul-mouthed 
accusers. 

Whatever  one's   belief   regarding  the 
(Continued  on  Page  191) 
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"It  ain't  that,  alone,"  mused  Ed,  "it's 
arrangin'  matters  that's  hard.  If  he 
drinks  here,  it'll  get  around,  an'  if  he 
drinks  there,  the  Agent'll  smell  it;  either 
way,  it'd  be  fatal  to  election.  Dunno  how 
I'd  arrange  it,  'm  sure." 

"There's  the  Springs  out  my  way," 
suggested  Bub,  "that  no  one  ever  goes 
to.  You  could  run  him  out  in  fifty  min- 
utes, and  no  one  any  the  wiser.  It's  not 
far." 

''It'd  shore  be  good  publicity  fer  'em 
both,"  drawled  the  lanky  youth  with  a 
provocative  grin,  "but  I  reckon  Ed  an' 
us  had  better  be  the  reception  commit- 
tee, an"  get  a  son  o'  known  virtue  t'  pilot 
the  fliv.  It  ain't  so  bare-faced,  that-a- 
way." 

"There's  Claude  Lightfoot,  for  one." 

"An"  Georgie  Buck,  fer  another." 

"Fur  as  that  goes,  there's  Charley 
High  Hawk." 

"Charley  would  do,"  agreed  Ed  Per- 
kins, hospitably.  "An"  if  he'll  undertake 
t'  get  Bly  out,  why  I'll  see  he  won't 
complain  none  in  consequence.  An'  he 
could  fix  things  so  the  Speaker'd  leave 
next  mornin'  without  makin'  a  speech. 
That  way  we  could  likely  do  it." 

"I  don't  like  either  of  them,"  mur- 
mured Bub,  absently,  "but  if  you  in- 
sist— " 

nHHE  FOW-WOW  had  gone  off  very  well 
•*-  indeed.  As  Claude  Lightfoot  had 
prophesied,  the  moccasins  had  sold  for  a 
substantial  profit,  and  the  Reservation 
was  now  preparing  the  final  hospitality. 
As  the  wind  shifted  it  brought  appetiz- 
ing odors  of  roast  beef  and  sweet  corn, 
and  with  a  deep  content  in  his  heart, 
Agent  Simms  hurried  through  the  twi- 
light to  make  a  final  inspection  before 
the  barbecue. 

At  last,  he  felt,  he  had  found  his  own : 
at  last  he  had  come  home. 

Down  by  the  gate,  in  the  shadows  of 
great  willows,  was  parked  a  car  of  fa- 
miliar make,  and  lounging  comfortably 
against  the  radiator  was  Speaker  Bly. 
From  the  surrounding  gloom  emerged  a 
second  individual.  Tall  and  spare,  he 
hastened  forward  on  long  uncertain  legs; 
at  times  Speaker  Bly  greatly  resembled 
an  over-eager  spider. 

He  halted  at  sight  of  the  man  beside 
the  car,  and  Charley  sprang  hastily  in 
and  held  the  door  hospitably  open  behind 
him.  With  alacrity  the  Speaker  seated 
himself  within,  and  with  a  rattling  cough 
the  car  jerked  ahead  down  the  road  and 
out  of  the  Reservation  gates  as  though 
pursued  by  nameless  things. 

The  road  was  level  and  white  in  the 
lingering  desert  dusk,  and  the  air  hung 


in  blue  veils  over  the  alkali.  To  the  east 
the  first  glow  of  the  moon  tinged  with  a 
wan  whiteness  the  spot  whence  it  would 
presently  arise,  round  and  full  as  a  Per- 
sian melon.  The  wind,  dreamily  cool, 
blew  across  the  miles  of  clear  water  and 
laved  in  a  sense  of  intoxicating  freedom 
the  deep-breathing  waste  places.  In  occa- 
sional patches  of  greenness  where  some 
hidden  moisture  seeped,  the  night-flower 
opened  waxy  blooms  that  lay  flat  and 
thick-petaled  low  against  the  ground. 
Through  such  scenes  journeyed  Speak- 


SEAMSTRESS 

By  FLORA  J.  ARNSTEIN 

CIPRING  has  not  donned  her  finery, 
XJ    She  still  is  on  her  knees 
Threading  with  delicate  pattern 
Her  green  embroideries; 

Stitching  and  cutting,  furbishing, 
With  infinite  craft  and  care, 

And  stringing  spangled  blossoms 
To  fasten  in  her  hair. 


er  Bly  to  his  inebriate  rendezvous.  The 
buildings  of  the  Stinson  Dairy  fell  away 
behind,  and  were  lost  in  the  dusk;  and 
presently  afar  off  twinkled  a  pin-point  of 
light;  a  point  that  came  and  went  and 
came  again — a  lighted  window  that 
winked  like  an  eye  and  urged  them  on. 

Their  welcome  was  whole-hearted  in 
its  simplicity.  Need  one  say  more?  No- 
where within  the  confines  of  the  last 
wide-open  State  in  the  Union  there  was 
no  more  lavish  host  than  Ed  Perkins, 
proprietor  and  bartender  of  the  Cow 
Horn  Cafe.  Such  hours  can  never  come 
again,  and  it  is  just  as  well;  but  early 
morning  saw  preparations  for  departure, 
and  heard  the  last  good-byes. 

"Train  leaves  at  six,  Charley,"  ad- 
monished Ed,  "an'  you'd  better  get  in 
quick  as  you  can.  The  Speaker'll  need 
beddin'  down  an'  you'd  better  think  up 
somethin'  t'  tell  the  Agent." 

Hands  on  hips,  and  aglow  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  good  night's  work  well 
done,  Ed  was  speeding  the  parting  guests. 

In  the  darkness  behind  the  car  Bub 
Stinson  fumbled  with  the  cap  on  the 
gas  tank. 

"Need  a  light,  Bub?"  queried  Steve, 
anxiously. 

"No,  I  can  see  fine,"  Bub  assured  him. 
"Cat's  eyes!  This  ought  to  go  for  awhile, 
anyway." 

"It's  not  a  bad  buggy,"  approved  Cac- 
tus, as  with  a  spasm  it  gathered  headway 
and  disappeared  down  the  road.  "An" 


Charley's  driving  ain't  as  erratic  as  one'd 
suppose." 

In  the  tonneau  Speaker  Ely's  recum- 
bent form  filled  the  back  seat,  and  he 
protested  not  at  all  over  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  road,  few  of  which  Charley 
failed  to  find.  The  little  car  lurched  and 
shuddered,  and  shook  itself ;  in  this  fash- 
ion they  traversed  the  road  of  return  un- 
til presently  the  Stinson  Dairy  loomed 
up  ahead  of  them,  and  Charley  accel- 
erated their  speed  for  the  last  lap.  Then,1 
swiftly  and  unexpectedly,  and  with  an* 
odd  staggering  movement,  the  car  stopped. 

Stiffly  Charley  descended  and  made  a.< 
hasty  examination  of  the  machine.  With 
sharp  eyes  and  probing  fingers  he  searched! 
— and  it  availed  him  nothing;  and  final- 
ly, like  a  good  Indian,  he  followed  his 
nose — and  comprehension  dawned. 

"D !"  muttered  Charley. 

Glumly  he  surveyed  his  sleeping 
charge,  meanwhile  recalling  fragments 
of  Ed  Perkins'  farewell. 

"Six  o'clock"  and  "train"  floated 
through  his  consciousness  and  stung  him 
into  action,  and  abandoning  his  charge 
temporarily,  he  headed  with  all  speed 
toward  the  Stinton  Dairy.  He  intended 
to  borrow  a  conveyance,  although  his 
pride  revolted  at  the  prospect  of  asking 
a  favor  from  the  establishment  of  the 
author  of  his  misfortune;  moreover,  the 
walk  was  a  full  mile,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  his  brain  was  again  clear  and  func- 
tioning in  its  accustomed  fashion.  Sup- 
pose, he  asked  himself  bitterly,  that  his 
efforts  to  save  an  habitual  souse  should 
connect  him  with  the  affair,  and  perhaps 
cost  him  his  place  with  the  Y?  It  was 
more  than  a  possibility — it  was  almost  a  < 
certainty.  What  did  he  owe  the  Speaker 
for,  he  argued,  but  a  dirty  crack  when 
they  were  introduced?  The  Reservation 
car  might  have  been  appropriated  by  any- 
one, and  did  not  necessarily  implicate 
himself,  but  he  realized  with  sinking  ; 
heart  that  whoever  was  instrumental  in 
the  Speaker's  return  would  be  branded. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  promised  to 
insure  the  Speaker's  presence  in  town  be- 
fore train  time.  He  paused  at  the  dairy 
fence,  undecided.  As  he  pondered,  a  muz- 
zle was  rubbed  gently  against  his  sleeve, 
and  a  horse  nickered  softly.  With  pure 
inspiration  Charley  lowered  the  pasture 
bars  and  led  forth  two  of  the  Stinson 
grays.  Replacing  the  bars  carefully  and: 
grinning  broadly,  he  led  them  across  the 
quiet  fields  and  urged  them  swiftly  into 
the  night. 

Two  hours  later  the  main  street  of 
Thome  beheld  a  strange  cavalcade.  In 
the  front  were  two  grey  horses  stepping 
smartly  along  a  route  long  familiar  to; 
them.  Drawn  behind  and  attached  to 
their  improvised  harness  by  nuinerou 
(Continued  on  Page  192) 
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Qolden  Gruciblt 


By  BLAKE  ROSS 

(Concluded  from  May  Issue) 


w    ^  LDREDGE   says   that  Chinese   immigra- 
r^      tion  began  in  1848,  when  three  Chinese 
Jl  *f    were  brought  into  California — two  men 
and  one  woman.  Eight  hundred  had  followed 
them    by   January,    1850,    and    the    following 
August   a   group   of   the    "China    boys"    were 
cheered  by  a  friendly  crowd  as  they  marched  in 
a  San  Francisco  parade.  A  year  or  so  later  the 
,  Governor  of  the  State  spoke  of  them  as  "one  of 
the  most  worthy  classes  of  our  newly  adopted 
citizens"  and  advocated  their  increased  immi- 
gration so  that  their  labor  might  be  used  in  re- 
claiming swamp   and   overflow  lands,    "to   the 
'economic  gain  of  the  state." 

Time  and  further  immigration  changed  all 
that.  The  Chinese  had  been  disliked  almost  from 
the  first  wherever  their  industry  and  thrift  had 
brought  them  into  competition  with  white  labor, 
as  for  example  in  the  mines.  Finally,  by  1876, 
the  presence  of  116,000  Chinese  in  a  total 
population  of  about  800,000  constituted  a 
serious  threat  to  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  State,  though  it  can  well  be  doubted 
that  they  were  to  any  considerable  extent 
responsible  for  all  the  economic  evils  charged 
against  them.  They  were  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  economic  complex,  however,  and  when  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  had  finally  permeated 
the  public  consciousness  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  bear  the  brunt  of  popular  fury. 
Agitation  against  them  reached  its  climax  in 
1875,  says  Cleland,  when  "a  sort  of  hysteria 
began  to  sweep  over  the  state,  and  the  phrase, 
'The  Chinese  must  go!'  became  the  battle  cry 
of  a  frenzied  crusade." 

The  laboring  class  was  the  most  vocal,  and 
the  most  injured.  They  felt,  with  some  reason, 
that  they  were  being  forced  into  competition 
with  "Chinese  cheap  labor."  Many  Chinese  had 
been  imported  by  the  railroad  builders  to  aug- 
ment the  white  labor  that  too  often  had  proved 


unavailable  or  unreliable.  The  road  was  now 
completed,  but  many  Chinese  were  still  being 
retained  as  manual  laborers.  The  white  laboring 
population  had  grown  in  the  meantime,  and 
now  that  times  were  hard  and  jobs  scarce, 
neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  railroad  was  in  very 
high  favor  with  the  laboring  public  or  those 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  it. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  labor  revolt,  and  it 
came.  Fortunately  the  revolt  was  political  rather 
than  physical,  though  anti-Chinese  riots  took 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  An  Irish 
teamster,  haranguing  crowds  of  disaffected 
workmen  gathered  on  the  sandy,  vacant  lots  of 
San  Francisco,  succeeded  in  organizing  them 
into  a  labor  party  known  to  local  political  history 
as  the  Workingmen's  Party.  The  somewhat 
radical  doctrines  embodied  in  its  platform  be- 
came known  collectively  and  sometimes  scorn- 
fully as  Kearneyism,  from  the  name  of  the 
party's  Irish  founder. 

Although  membership  in  the  Workingmen's 
Party  was  confined  largely  to  the  more  radical  or 
irresponsible  part  of  the  population,  a  number 
of  sincere  and  brilliant  men  belonged  to  it,  and 
public  dissatisfaction  was  so  general  throughout 
the  State  that  its  program  received  considerable 
support  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1878.  It  was  especially  influential  in  bringing 
to  a  successful  issue  the  problem  of  Chinese 
immigration,  and  in  molding  provisions  de- 
signed to  curb  the  activities  of  all  kinds  of 
monopolies — of  land,  water,  trade  and  above  all 
those  of  the  railroad's  corporate  organizations. 
The  Workingmen's  Party,  though  internal  dis- 
sension soon  broke  its  ranks  and  destroyed  its 
political  effectiveness,  marked  the  rise  of  labor 
as  a  new  and  henceforth  vital  factor  in  State  life. 

The  new  constitution  adopted  in  1879  could 
provide  no  effective  means  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese.*  By  this  time,  however,  popular 

*  This  required   Federal    legislation. 
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agitation  against  them  had  reached  such  a  point 
that  Congress  gave  heed.  Within  a  few  years 
Federal  legislation  was  passed  suspending  their 
further  immigration,  and  this  particular  yellow 
peril  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  With  other 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  the 
new  organic  law  dealt  more  successfully.  For 
example,  it  provided  for  a  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  for  official  regulation  of  the  sale 
of  water  for  irrigation,  and,  especially  and  hope- 
fully, for  methods  to  regulate  the  public  service 
corporations  in  their  relations  with  the  public. 

Of  the  latter,  the  railroad  and  its  subsidiary 
corporate  organizations  came  in  for  considerable 
attention.  The  new  constitution  provided  for  a 
State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  with 
powers  deemed  ample  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  unfair  practices.  The  general 
public  fondly  believed  that  the  railroad's  hold 
on  the  State's  political  and  economic  life  would 
now  be  broken,  but  it  took  until  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  longer,  before  that  hold  was 
broken  by  the  statewide  reform  movement  fol- 
lowing the  San  Francisco  graft  prosecutions  of 
1906.  As  late  as  1897  the  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco could  write:  "We  have  the  suspected  cor- 
ruption of  public  bodies,  legislators,  and  super- 
visors; and  even  courts  are  exposed  to  the 
machinations  of  the  corporations,  which,  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  overshadow- 
ing monopoly  of  the  state,  have  been  classified 
by  the  people  in  impotent  wrath  as  the  'associ- 
ated villainies.'  They  have  debauched  politics 
and  established  a  government  within  a  govern- 
ment, more  powerful  in  normal  times  than  the 
State  Government  itself." 

As  against  this,  Cleland  quotes  from  a  letter 
written  about  twenty  years  later  by  a  prominent 
official  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company:  "In 
time  it  became  obvious  to  the  managers  of  the 
Company  that  the  disadvantages  of  these  polit- 
ical activities  so  far  outbalanced  any  possible 
benefits  the  Company  would  derive  from  them, 
that  it  became  the  policy  to  discontinue  whatever 
political  activities  existed,  and  after  1893  it  was 
the  constant  effort  of  the  Company  to  divorce 
itself  from  its  former  relations  to  politics.  This 
it  had  largely  succeeded  in  doing  prior  to  the 
time  of  Governor  Johnson's  election  in  1910."* 


DESPITE  the  preoccupation  of  the  pub-' 
lie  mind  with  politics,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  new  constitution  fulfilled 
a  real  and  urgent  need,  neither  of  these  things 
was  so  important  as  the  underlying  social  and, 
economic  forces  that  called  them  forth.  The: 
political  activities  of  a  people,  however  absorb- 
ing to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  are  but  the  out- 
ward expressions  of  deeper  and  less  realized! 
forces.  The  social  and  economic  current  oi 
events  is  the  stream  of  fundamental  power,  with 
politics  appearing  more  often  as  the  froth  upon 
the  surface,  showing,  perhaps,  which  way  the 
stream  is  tending,  but  with  little  power  to  con- 
trol its  course.  Nowhere  is  this  more  likely  to 
be  true  than  in  the  life  of  a  frontier  community. 
The  Constitution  of  1879  represented  the  at- 
tempt of  the  people  of  California  to  devise  a 
new  organ  of  government  to  fit  the  new  set  of 
circumstances  brought  about  by  the  changes  of 
the  preceding  thirty  years.  They  were  reason-! 
ably  successful,  but  the  passage  of  thirty  more! 
years  would  bring  about  further  changes  in  their 
life  that  would  lead  to  further  changes  in  their 
organic  law. 

The  thirty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
days  of  '49  had  indeed  wrought  a  great  change 
in  the  Californian  scene.  This  change,  however, 
was  but  the  logical  outgrowth  of  forces  taking 
their  origin  at  the  time  of  the  gold  rush.  The 
gold  discovery  was  undoubtedly  the  most  fate- 
ful accident  in  California's  varied  history.  Iv 
came  just  as  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgc 
confirmed  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  State; 
in  California,  and  just  in  time  to  direct  ano 
accelerate  the  swelling  tide  of  American  emigra 
tion  toward  the  Far  West. 

Others  than  the  American  emigrants  felt  tht 
pull  of  the  golden  magnet.  West  of  the  Pacific 
and  east  of  the  Atlantic  thousands  respondec 
to  the  lure.  Gold  has  ever  been  a  symbol  to' 
awaken  man's  hope  for  better  fortune  anc 
arouse  his  lust  for  sudden  gain.  And  California 
was  gold. 

Thus  as  a  result  of  a  workingman's  chanc< 
discovery,  two  great  streams  of  human  energy 

*In  a  brief  essay,  such  as  this,  one  cannot  hope  to  evaluate  justly  the  man? 
factors  involved  in  the  bitter  controversy  caused  by  the  earlier  tactics  of  th 
California  railroad  builders.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railroad  hierarch 
was  often  unfair  and  oppressive  in  its  dealings  with  the  public,  but  in  view  c 
the  complexity  of  the  whole  problem,  one  can  here  attempt  only  to  set  dow 
the  opposing  points  of  view,  and  hope  that  the  interested  reader  will  loo 
further  into  history  before  arriving  at  a  final  conclusion  . 
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jnverged  within  a  small  area  in  a  new  and 
nost  unknown  land.  Here  the  energy  of  the 
spanding  frontier  met  the  energy  released  by 
he  discovery  of  gold.  California  became  a  great 
jlden  crucible  that  held  within  its  mountainous 
is  all  the  elements  of  a  new  kind  of  Ameri- 
life. 

It  had  been  the  dream  of  ancient  alchemists 
:o  transmute  base  metals  into  gold.  The  Cali- 
rornians  of  '49  had  a  harder  task.  They  had  to 
rransmute  gold  into  human  values. 

Part  of  the   process   by  which  this   difficult 
transmutation    took    place    has    already    been 
iescribed.  That  process  is  not  unique  with  Cali- 
fornia, for  it  is  common  to  all  human  history, 
'or  the  history  of  human  society  is  the  history 
f  man's  progressive  struggle  with  his  environ- 
ent.  Nowhere  else  is  this  struggle  reproduced 
so  graphically,   or  so  typically,   within  such   a 
small  compass  of  time  and  space,   as  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the   half -century  between    1850 
d  1900. 

The  California  of  1850  provided  an  environ- 
ment for  the  display  of  human  energy  that  was 
quite  new  and  in  many  respects  unique.  The 
individual  set  down  in  that  new  California  was 
a  unit  of  free  energy,  hardly  yet  capable  of 
impressing  itself  on  the  strange  environment,  to 
say  nothing  of  controlling  it.  In  this  unprece- 
dented social  situation  all  ties  of  custom  and 
convention  were  broken.  For  a  few  short  years 
man  was  nearly  free  of  the  incubus  of  the  past. 
No  ancestral  dead  lay  in  his  graveyards.  Almost 
he  was  free  in  the  present.  Old  social  restrictions 
had  been  removed:  new  ones  had  not  yet  been 
imposed.  Old  patterns  of  behavior  had  been 
broken  up:  new  ones  had  not  yet  formed  out  of 
the  surrounding  confusion.  In  the  mines,  men 
were  reduced  to  an  essential  equality,  simply 
because  they  faced  a  situation  that  was  new  to 
all  alike.  Their  common  equality  grew  out  of 
their  common  ignorance.  Chance  gave  uncer- 
tain direction  to  their  actions.  Skill,  like  wisdom, 
would  come  only  with  time  and  patience.  Even 
in  San  Francisco,  where  the  commercial  and 
political  leaders  of  the  State  had  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  past  to  guide  them, 
uncertainty,  hazard,  and  chance  characterized 
the  life  of  the  day. 

Thirty  years  of  intense  activity  had  changed 


much  of  that  old  life  and  had  brought  much 
order  out  of  that  primary  confusion.  In  three 
decades  human  energy  had  accomplished  much. 
Now  a  new  generation  was  at  hand  to  receive 
the  heritage  left  by  its  predecessors,  to  estimate 
the  quality  and  the  value  of  the  life  that  had 
grown  out  of  '49,  and  to  carry  on  as  best  it 
might  with  the  eternal  process. 

Despite  the  great  progress  that  had  been 
made,  California  was  still  a  society  in  process  of 
formation.  It  would  require  the  labors  of  this 
second  generation  to  complete  the  task  of  State 
building.  Yet  these  Calif ornians  of  1880  were 
not  a  generation  that  had  grown  up  with  the 
State.  Not  one  in  five  of  them  had  been  living 
in  California  in  1850.  Only  a  few  of  them  had 
been  born  in  the  State.  This  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  anecdote:  In  the  year 
that  marked  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road, "a  fine  old  pioneer  .  .  .  had  an  idea.  He 
would  organize  the  native  sons  of  California.  .  . 
They  met,  those  native  sons  of  1869.  They 
responded  numerously  and  enthusiastically  to 
the  general's  call.  But  the  general  was  dismayed. 
The  native  sons  of  California  in  1869  were  for 
the  most  part  little  boys  in  knee  pants." 

There  were  not  many  more  native  sons  ten 
years  later.  More  than  a  third  of  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1880  had  come  into 
California  in  the  decade  immediately  preceding. 
And  of  the  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  then  in  the  State,  over  one- 
third  of  them  had  come  from  foreign  lands. 
At  that  time  there  were  thirty-four  foreigners  in 
every  one  hundred  Californians.  Of  these  thirty- 
four,  there  were  about  nine  Chinese  (three  of 
the  nine  lived  in  or  near  San  Francisco),  seven 
Irish,  five  German,  three  English,  two  Canadian, 
and  one  French.  The  remaining  seven  were  of 
various  other  nationalities. 

Here  was  one  reason  for  the  tolerant  individ- 
ualism that  was  so  characteristic  of  early  society 
in  California.  With  all  these  men  and  women 
of  different  origins,  different  national  ideals, 
different  traditions,  and  different  outlooks,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Californian  life  should  have 
have  been  so  free  of  the  narrow  restrictions  of 
a  less  cosmopolitan  society.  These  men  of  differ- 
ent race  and  creed  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
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harmony.  The  process  of  time,  the  rapid  growth 
of  a  not  yet  large  population,  and  the  growing 
demands  of  an  increasingly  complex  environ- 
ment had  taught  them  to  work  together,  though 
for  many  years  to  come  their  life  would  retain 
the  hallmark  of  an  individualism  that  was  one 
of  California's  proudest  boasts. 

The  growing  economic  importance  of  the 
State  was  evidence  of  their  industry  and  genius 
for  hard  work.  By  1880  they  had  improved  ten 
million  acres  of  farm  land  as  compared  with  six 
million  in  1870.  Two  million  acres  of  these  ten 
were  planted  to  wheat,  two-thirds  of  a  million 
to  hay,  and  half  a  million  to  barley.  These  three 
farm  crops  together  produced  to  the  value  of 
fifty-seven  million  dollars  in  that  one  year,  more 
than  double  the  figures  for  the  same  crops  in 
1870. 

Almost  thirty-six  thousand  farms  dotted  the 
arable  areas  of  the  State,  where  hardly  twenty- 
four  thousand  could  have  been  found  ten  years 
earlier.  There  were  still  many  large  land  hold- 
ings, but  the  land  was  steadily  and  more  equit- 
ably being  divided  among  small  land  holders. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  most  of  the  large 
grain  ranches  had  been  broken  up  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  more  intensive  cultivation 
of  specialized  crops.  Completing  the  process, 
dairies  and  orchards  and  vineyards  took  their 
place  with  the  smaller  farms  to  provide  the 
diversification  of  products  that  makes  for  a 
sound  agricultural  economy. 

In  the  towns,  beside  the  growing  value  of  the 
various  forms  of  trade,  industry  was  beginning 
to  threaten  the  economic  lead  of  agriculture, 
just  as  agriculture  earlier  had  threatened  the 
supremacy  of  gold.  In  this  same  year  of  1880, 
forty-three  thousand  industrial  workers  in  fifty- 
eight  hundred  establishments  produced  manu- 
factured goods  worth  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
million  dollars.  These  figures  were  to  increase 
rapidly.  By  1904  the  annual  value  of  manufac- 
tures was  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  million  dollars. 

*        *        * 

OBVIOUSLY,  much  had  been  done  to 
build  up  the  new  State:  but  the  whole 
had  not  yet  been  formed  from  all  the 
parts.  The  quarter  century  following  1880  saw 


that  task  completed,  when  Southern  California 
at  last  came  into  its  own.  In  1880,  however 
Southern  California  was  still  an  isolated  sectior 
of  the  State.  Los  Angeles  was  hardly  more  that 
a  primitive  Mexican  pueblo,  where  an  odd  mix 
ture  of  old  American  settlers,  hard  headec 
Yankees,  and  prosaic  European  merchant! 
lived  in  peaceful  accord  with  the  social  remnan 
of  the  old  California  culture  that  still  persistec 
in  a  few  of  the  older  settlements — Monterey 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego. 

Their  life  was  quiet  and  primitive.  They  hac 
not  yet  met  the  challenge  of  their  northert 
neighbors.  San  Francisco  as  late  as  1880  helc 
one-fourth  of  the  State's  population  and  most  o 
its  working  capital.  The  eleven  thousand  inhabi 
tants  of  its  future  rival,  Los  Angeles,  were  stil 
placidly  engaged  in  the  ordinary  routine  o) 
trade.  In  the  outlying  districts,  a  few  new  settler; 
shared  the  land  with  old-timers  ranching  in  tht 
shadow  of  the  foothills.  Further  south,  a  mere 
handful  of  people — about  twenty-five  hundrec 
— lived  on  the  shores  of  San  Diego's  land-lockec 
bay,  and  hoped  for  the  time  when  a  railroac 
would  connect  them  with  the  outside  world. 

Southern  California's  day  of  isolation  wa. 
soon  ended.  Two  things  combined  to  draw  it  tc 
a  close,  the  same  two  things  which  were  to  cause 
the  great  real  estate  boom  of  1887 — publicity 
and  the  railroad.  The  name  of  California,  o 
course,  was  already  known  throughout  the 
world,  but  its  fame  rested  on  the  gold  of  '49 
Now  the  Californians  of  a  later  generation  ad 
vertised  their  land,  their  climate,  and  theii 
romance.  Snowbound  New  England  read  ol 
California's  perpetual  sunshine.  The  Middle 
West  heard  of  a  land  that  instead  of — or  rather 
in  addition  to — wheat  and  corn,  would  grow 
the  exotic  fruits  of  other  lands.  From  Maine  tc 
Texas,  old  and  young  read  the  romantic  story 
of  Ramona,  and  other  less  popular  but  more 
lurid  books  of  description. 

A  new  sort  of  emigration  was  ready  to  leave 
for  California.  The  old,  the  tired,  the  ill,  and  tht 
discouraged,  as  well  as  the  young,  the  restless 
and  the  ambitious,  were  all  eager  to  try  theii 
fortunes  in  the  new  California,  "where  the 
flowers  catch  fire  with  beauty;  among  the  orange 

groves;  beside  the  olive  trees;  where  the  pome 

(Continued  on  Page  184) 
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REVELATION 

(;.\/K  into  the  purpling  dusk  and  see 

Visions  that  lift  the  soul  to  heights  unsealed, 
Iwaiting  the  dread  hour  of  grief  I  know  must  come 
(ire  the  last  star  of  Dawn  has  paled. 

Night  has  its  doubts — and  though  they  crowd  like 

frightened  sheep 

|\gainst  the  pasture-bars  of  my  vague  mind, 
|>till  the  white  fire  of  planets  lends  me  faith — 
pulfillment's  hour  will  prove  itself  more  kind. 

'evi-aled  against  the  ancient,  universal  gloom 

'here  rises  from  my  thoughts  a  dream  stark-white — 

|rhe  veil  is  rent,  What-Is-To-Be  looms  out 

Across  the  tottering  ramparts  of  the  night! 

GEORGE  S.  WHITTAKER. 


THANKSGIVING 

I  THANK  Thee  Lord,  that  I  have  eyes  to  see 
The  breathless  beauty  of  a  garden's  symphony; 
The  sudden  sweetness  of  an  apple  tree  in  Spring 
Where  fragrance  of  a  thousand  perfumes  cling — 
That  I  can  stand  with  swiftly  beating  heart 
Upon  a  far-flung  hill,  alone,  apart — 
And  know  a  breathless  unity  with  stars. 
That  I  can  see  beyond  the  close-wrought  bars 
Of  stuffy  cities.  That  my  eyes  can  trace 
xquisiteness  beyond  the  commonplace: 
thank  Thee  Lord,  that  I  have  eyes  to  see 
'he  beauty  of  Thy  white  world's  rhapsody! 

DOROTHY  TYRREL. 


A  SINGER'S   PRAYER 

IF  IT  should  be  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
I  could  be  tempted  Lord,  to  sing  untrue, 
Rather  would  I  bereft  of  song  be  dumb 
Than  add  one  mite  of  suffering  to  you. 
If  it  should  be  that  I  could  e'er  forget 
The  loving  solace  you  have  given  me, 
Then  take  me  Lord,  before  a  wild  regret 
Could  compass  me  in  hourly  usury. 
But  if,  in  living,  I  may  yet  attain 
Unto  the  pinnacle  of  faith  supreme, 
Then  let  me  live  to  spread  abroad  the  gain 
Derived  from  love's  imperishable  dream. 
For  life  is  justified  when  love  alone 
Is  through  this  vehicle  of  self  made  known. 


EVE  BRAZIER. 


DESERT  LINES 


MILE  HIGH  a  buzzard  is  soaring  .  .  . 
In  the  distance  a  sharp  pointed  butte 
Stabs  the  blue  bosom  of  the  desert  sky  .  .  . 
In  the  arroyo  a  coyote  tucks  his  tail 
And  runs  a  race  with  a  tumbleweed  .  .  . 
Beside  a  cactus  a  rattlesnake  is  coiled 
Waiting  for  a  victim  .  .  . 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WARD. 


SELF  SUFFICIENCY 


BECAUSE  I  rest  in  that  sufficiency 
Which  finds  the  truth  of  things  within  itself; 
I,  therefore,  desire  less,  and  leave  you  free 
To  seek  and  claim  your  own  inherent  wealth. 
You  think,  because  I  do  not  calculate 
Your  worth  to  me,  or  seek  to  have  you  stay, 
That  I  your  gift  of  friendship  underrate; 
My  love  for  you  takes  a  serener  way. 
This  self  sufficiency  which  you  despise, 
Is  of  an  equal  benefit  to  you, 
Resting  in  Truth  and  void  of  all  disguise, 
Your  own  fine  sovereignty  it  pierces  to; 
Thus,  by  its  light,  more  richly  are  you  blest 
Than  if  I  weakly  stood,  my  need  of  you  confessed. 

EVE  BRAZIER. 


SIERRA  MADRE 

MOTHER  OF  THE  SIERRA,  gently  rest 
The  little  hills  that  cuddle  to  your  breast 
And  know  the  strength  of  every  rugged  son 
That  your  proud  head  forever  leans  upon. 

Dawns  that  shall  kiss  you  nestle  near,  unborn, 
Hearts  that  shall  miss  you  seek  your  face  at  morn. 
Sierra  Madre,  know  that  men  are  blessed 
When  they  behold  the  beauty  of  your  crest. 

Mother  of  mountains,  men  shall  live  and  die, 
Yet  your  proud  head  shall  cleave  the  western  sky, 
And  some  shall  find,  where  paths  are  seldom  trod, 
Unconquered  solitudes  that  lift  to  God. 

EDNA  MORRIS  DEVIN. 


GREEN  BRAE:  STAGE  FOR  SAN  QUENTIN 

I  CAME  HERE  every  Spring  to  play, 
To  watch  the  sun  on  the  distant  bay, 
Count  the  ferries  and  sharp-sailed  boats, 
Climb  the  hills  of  wind-slivered  oats, 
Pick  gold  poppies,  pale  cream-cups, 
Baby-blues-eyes  and  Johnny-jump-ups, 
Smell  the  mushrooms,  the  wild  salt  marsh, 
Lupine  sweet  and  tar-weed  harsh. 

Another  spring  and  the  meadow-lark's  call, 
But  all  I  see  is  a  prison  wall. 

RUTH  CLAY  PRICE. 


DESIGNATE 

WHO  FIRST  called  branches  "limbs"  he  must  have  seen 
Tall  eucalyptus  rising  stripped  and  bare, 
Lean  runners,  tugging  at  the  race's  start, 
Their  heads  thrown  back,  the  breezes  in  their  hair. 
He  must  have  known  that  some  trees  never  stand 
However  still-rooted  they  seem  to  be — 
A  eucalyptus  somehow  alwaya  is 
A  coursing  thing  to  me. 

FLORA  J.  ARNSTEIN. 
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Portrait  of  Another  Bum 

By  WILLIAM  SAROYAN 

William  Saroyan's  "Portrait  of  a  Bum"  was  published  in  the  December,  1928,  issue  of  Overland 
Monthly.  That  "Portrait"  should  be  reread  in  connection  with   the  present  "picture."    (Editor.) 


His  SUCCESS  had  been  inevitable 
because  he  was  born  poor,  and 
consequently  ambitious.  He  was 
conscious  that  his  energy  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  wrong  line  of  endeavor. 
He  did  not  believe  it  was  necessarily  in 
the  cards  that  he  should  be  the  Vice- 
President  of  a  bank.  Though  now  at  his 
height  he  was  a  man  of  wealth,  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  not  a  financial  giant 
and  that  almost  any  boy  brought  up  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  would  have 
reached  his  station  in  life,  providing  he 
hadn't  had  better  sense.  As  he  looked 
back  over  the  innumerable  hardships  he 
had  encountered  by  the  way — terrible 
hopes  and  desires  to  reach  the  zenith — 
he  lit  his  cigarette,  let  it  dangle,  and 
almost  sadly  regretted  his  fate. 

As  he  sat  now  in  his  swivel  chair, 
well-groomed,  clean  shaven,  white-col- 
lared, successful,  and  surrounded  by  men 
of  affairs,  his  heart  sank  and  he  longed 
for  the  out-of-doors.  The  correspondence 
before  him  neatly  typed  and  idiotically 
trivial  made  him  look  idly  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  life  of  the  street  moving  at 
its  dizzy  pace  in  no  particular  direction 
or,  as  it  were,  in  all  directions.  It  would 
have  been  better,  he  decided  as  he  re- 
turned his  attention  to  his  tedious  work, 
had  he  failed. 

Very  near  him  sat  the  President  of  the 
bank.  A  man  happy  with  his  title,  proud 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  delighted 
with  a  kind  fate.  When  that  man  was 
promoted  or  retired,  he  would  step  into 
his  place  and  his  title  would  be  changed 
from  Vice-President  to  President.  His 
desk  would  be  a  little  vaster  and  com- 
manding, his  salary  increased,  his  success 
enlarged,  and  his  soul  wearied.  The 
thought  of  such  a  change  did  not  par- 
ticularly spur  him  to  harder  work.  To 
be  sure,  he  could  hardly  work  any  harder 
if  he  tried.  His  labors  had  long  since 
ceased  being  intellectual.  It  required  no 
master  brain  to  make  the  decisions  he 
made,  to  sign  the  documents  he  signed, 
and  to  carry  on  the  silly  talks  he  carried 
on  with  the  men  of  affairs  who  fre- 
quented his  bank.  He  worked  like  an 
automaton  with  a  small,  well-trained 
brain,  and  because  he  recognized  his  su- 
periors and  his  inferiors  his  success  had 
been  almost  sufficient  to  result  in  a  biog- 
raphy of  his  life. 

The  thought  of  such  a  biography  often 
presented  itself  to  him  whimsically  and 
he  laughed  at  it  through  clenched  teeth. 
What  a  despicable  lie  it  would  have  to 


be.  What  an  arid  chronicle  it  would 
make:  devoid  of  almost  everything  that 
might  make  a  very  irksome  life  possibly 
tolerable.  It  would  tell  how  he  rose  step 
by  step,  by  honest  effort  and  application 
to  the  pinnacle  of  his  profession.  His 
success  would  swindle  other  poor  souls 
into  the  efforts  which  had  proved  so 
absurd  to  him. 

The  true  story  of  his  life,  his  eternal 
effort  to  swim  to  his  own  water,  his 
eternal  desire  to  be  himself,  his  groping, 
half-blind  search  for  his  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  would  go  unrecorded. 
The  tragedy  would  be  a  maudlin  musical 
comedy  with  three  rousing  cheers  and  a 
lot  of  slush.  He  would  be  remembered 
for  being  a  successful  banker,  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  respectable  husband.  There 
would  be  nothing  indicating  that  he  did 
not  want  to  be  a  successful  banker  and 
that  it  was  a  sorrowful  accident  of  fate, 
that  good  citizenship  bored  him,  and  that 
to  be  a  respectable  husband  did  not  re- 
quire any  especial  talent.  But  he  was 
through  now.  His  best  years  were  over. 
The  Presidency,  like  all  the  other  ad- 
vancements, became  the  inevitable,  and 
the  only  thing  for  him  left  to  do  was  to 
sneer  at  himself  and  to  teach  his  boys  to 
be  true  to  themselves  before  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  be  true  to  a  tin- 
type of  themselves. 

His  comfort  had  grown,  with  the 
years,  almost  unbearable.  Correct,  de- 
cent, superficial,  and  good  things,  all  of 
them.  There  was  no  getting  away  from 
his  hum-drum  existence  to  one  which 
might  cause  him  to  laugh.  His  only  es- 
cape from  his  despicable  slavery  was  in 
bad  vaudeville  where  the  efforts  of  ham 
(yet  hopeful)  actors  reminded  him,  un- 
consciously, of  his  own  farcical  efforts. 
Here  in  the  cheap  theatres  he  would 
sneak  off  whenever  he  might,  without 
blurring  his  reputation  and  his  sad  ca- 
reer, he  would  sit  in  a  corner,  away  over 
to  one  side,  alone  with  his  dangling 
cigarette  in  his  lips. 

The  worst  act  delighted  him  the  most. 
The  most  obviously  pathetic  efforts 
brought  forth  a  burst  of  applause  from 
his  corner.  When  a  man  came  out  and 
tried  to  be  funny  and  succeeded  only  in 
being  ridiculous,  he  grew  for  the  mo- 
ment joyful,  contented,  and  reassured. 
Here,  too,  was  another  poor  fish  in  the 
wrong  water.  Here,  probably,  was  a 
whale  in  a  pond,  flapping  about  madly 
tearing  up  and  down  the  cramped  place, 
making  the  minnows  laugh.  Bad  vaude- 


ville kept  him  from  going  to  pieces.  Ni 
one  knew  he  was  fond  of  it.  The  carica 
ture  he  had  made  of  himself  was  dimtnee 
here.  The  cartoon  he  had  made  of  hi 
existence  became  almost  an  etching.  Hen 
he  found  sympathy  and  understanding 

Though  he  loved  his  two  sons  he  wa 
afraid  they  would  never  see  him  as  hi 
really  was  and  would  be  improperly  im 
pressed.  The  fear  that  they  might  imi 
tate  his  grotesque  errors  haunted  hin 
and  the  fact  that  they,  too,  might  make 
the  same  mistakes  he  made  frightenec 
him.  His  wife  had  taught  them  to  loolj 
upon  him  as  a  great  man,  and  they  honj 
ored  him.  He  would  have  been  mud 
happier  had  they  sympathized  with  him 
He  would  have  loved  them  a  thousant 
times  more  had  they  made  a  chum  o: 
him.  But  there  were  vast  areas  betweer 
him  and  his  boys.  He  stood  above  them 
remote,  authoritative,  and  (damn  it) 
fatherly,  a  false  god  of  straw  and  paste 
If  he  could  only  crumble,  shatter,  anc 
eternally  smash  that  false  image  of  him- 
self he  might  learn  to  be  like  his  boys 
He  might  again  be  one  of  them.  As  thej 
grew  he  had  sadly  observed  them  aping 
his  ways  and  manners.  With  regret  he 
watched  them  make  plans  for  successful 
careers  in  business.  He  grew  sorry  foi 
them  when  he  overheard  them  telling 
each  other  how  famous  they  would  be 
how  rich,  and  how  powerful.  He  became 
extremely  melancholy  never  to  hear  their 
talk  of  happiness,  and  that  alone,  as  be- 
ing the  most  important  thing.  It  troublec 
him  not  to  hear  them  talk  as  if  the 
didn't  think  being  great  was  the  o 
thing  worth  being.  When  he  could  n 
stand  it  any  longer  he  sneaked  away 
like  the  lost  boy  that  he  was,  to  the 
cheap  vaudeville  theatre. 

That  his  wife  had  been  responsible  foi 
his  so-called  success  was  evident.  She 
urged  him  on  and  on  for  the  sake  oi< 
the  boys,  she  said.  He  often  told  her 
lying,  that  it  was  she,  and  not  he,  whc 
had  won  him  the  awards  in  life  thai 
were  his.  She  did  not  observe  that  he 
was  being  cynical.  They  got  along  well 
enough  and  at  moments  he  felt  thankful 
for  her.  Now,  after  all  the  years  he  hao 
known  her,  he  could  not  deny  that  sb 
meant  a  lot  to  him.  Though  whatevei 
romance  there  might  have  been  betw& 
the  two  in  their  earlier  years  had  died 
he  loved  her  as  his  wife  and  hid  thi 
secret  of  his  real  failure  to  her.  He  car- 
ried on,  never  letting  her  know  he  w, 
(Continued  on  Page  190) 
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HONGS  OF  A  SCYTHE— By  Arthur  Tru- 
man Merrill.  The  Bozart  Press.  $1.50. 
THE  MAN  whose  earlier  experiences  in- 
cluded life  on  the  farm  will  find  much 
of  interest  and  pleasure  in  this  slender  little 
collection  of  poems.  He  will,  that  is,  if  those 
experiences  are  far  enough  in  the  back- 
ground so  that  sweaty  suns  of  mid-summer 
and  frost-riven  mornings  of  winter  have 
ieen  lost  to  view.  He  will  remember  then, 
as  does  Mr.  Merrill,  the  singing  rhythms  of 
the  scythe,  the  sweetness  of  new-cut  grasses, 
the  myriad  songs  of  the  summer  fields.  Not 
that  this  poet  sees  the  farm  through  the  rosy 
haze  of  sentimentalist!],  for  he  doesn't.  About 
some  of  his  lines  is  a  stark  and  sterile  real- 
ity which  speaks  poignantly  of  labor  and 
stress.  He  has  a  well  balanced  vision.  Here 
is  a  random  selection  from  the  volume. 

FARM    SOUNDS 
From  boyhood's  June  I  still  can  hear 
The  whiffle  and  whirr  of  the  grindstone 
And  from  the  ripened  hay  field  near 
The  measured  whinge  of  the  scythe; 
Broad  swathes  of  litheness  are  laid  low 
W  here    the    sweet  -  tanged    meadow    grasses 

In  sequence  tu  this  busy  summer  day 
When  snows  are  deepening  on  the  ground 
I  hear  another  not-to-be-forgotten  sound, 
The  homely  sound  of  half-a-hundred  eager 

head 

Of  stuck  who  are  munching  meadow-hay 
From  straining  stanchions  in  the  cattle-shed. 
Mr.  Merrill  is  one  of  the  Western  writers, 
now   resident  in  Glendale. 

HARRY  MOVES  PRATT. 


TEMPTATIONS   TO  RIGHTDOING— By 

Ella  Cabot  Lodge.  Houghton  iMifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

"r  I  TEMPTATIONS  TO  RIGHTDOING,"  an  inviting 
_|_  title,  indeed,  attracts  the  reader  to  a 
new  volume  by  Ella  Lyman  Cabot.  Just  men- 
tion the  book  wherever  parents  are  speaking 
confidentially. 

"Billie    is    really    hard    to    deal    with.    He 
seems  to  he  going  through  a  stage." 

"I'm    troubled    about    Gladys.    She    draws 
>   into   herself   and   seems   so  moody,   so   unlike 
herself." 

''\Vhat   do   you   do   with    a   child   who  has 

I  fits  of  temper?" 
Many  are  the  books  that  discuss  the  train- 
j  ing  of  children,  and  need  is  there  for  many 
more,  if  the  authors  can  enter  into  the  par- 
ents' and  the  teachers'  problems  with  the 
understanding  heart  and  the  wise  brain  that 
Mrs.  Richard  (".  Cabot  brings  to  her  writing. 
Those  \\ho  are  familiar  with  Doctor  Richard 
C.  Cabot's  "What  Men  Live  By"  will  wel- 
come a  book  of  the  same  high  tone  of  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  to  live 
out  its  better  heritages. 

Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  rich  in  human  relation- 
ship and  experience,  has  given  the  minimum 


Clo)nters 


of  theory  and  the  maximum  of  practice  in 
her  new  volume.  Her  emphasis  on  dealing 
with  children  through  their  interests  is  full 
of  suggestion  for  the  adult  longing  to  correct 
some  fault  in  a  child  and  not  knowing  how 
to  make  the  most  effective  approach.  The 
fault-finding  Don't  is  supplanted  by  joyous 
experiments,  "temptations  to  right  doing." 
She  tells  how  the  boy  who  was  querulous 
and  shifty  in  playing  with  others  and  stif- 
fened into  sullenness  when  corrected  came  to 
accept  suggestions  and  corrections  when  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  magic  words,  "It 
hurts  the  game."  That  was  his  interest,  the 
game.  She  adds: 

"More  and  more  I  believe  it  is  only  in  the 
presence  of  an  interest  that  we  have  a  right 
to  speak  of  faults.  For  an  interest  is  an  am- 
bition, and  an  interest  commands  ambition 
and  the  facing  of  one's  faults." 

Mrs.  Cabot  quotes  approvingly  from  W. 
E.  Hocking's  "Human  Nature  and  Its  Re- 
making." 

"There  are  some  elements  of  human  na- 
ture whose  liberation  is  discipline.  .  .  .  Sat- 
isfaction, for  them,  means  organizing  the 
whole  life  on  their  principle." 

The  chapter,  "The  Current  of  Interest," 
gives  instances  of  character  -  development 
through  a  favorite  activity.  In  "Mothers", 
under  the  caption,  "The  Mother  as  a  Temp- 
tress to  Goodness,"  Mrs.  Cabot  says: 

"My  artist-mother  trusted  largely  to  the 
swift  movement  of  gayety,  rhythm,  and 
humor  to  make  her  train  of  children  go 
smoothly,  rather  than  to  the  jarring  coercion 
of  puffs  and  pulls.  She  used  the  many  crisp, 
spicy  moral  sayings  in  'Through  the  Looking- 
Glass'  and  'Brer  Rabbit'  .  .  .  The  answer  of 
the  hobbling  old  Frog  footman  when  Alice 
said  she  had  knocked  at  the  door,  'Mustn't 
do  that,  mustn't  do  that!  Wexes  it,  you 
know,'  have  served  to  bar  out  more  impor- 
tant knocks  and  blows.  How  often  we  laughed 
at  the  White  Queen's  anxious:  'Consider 
what  time  it  is,  consider  what  a  long  way 
you've  come  today,  consider  what  a  great 
girl  you  are,  consider  anything,  but  don't 
cry!'  So,  we  learned  merrily  the  first  ABC 
of  the  lesson  that  thought  can  lead  us  from 
the  wilderness  of  self-pity  into  a  happy  and 
fertile  world." 

Many  mothers  can  make  use  of  the  case 
of  the  cruel  three-year-old  who  was  encour- 
aged to  feed  the  dog  he  had  delighted  to 
strike  and  who  with  a  few  weeks  instruction 
grew  to  love  to  feed  and  pet  the  animals 
around  him. 

When  Jane,  aged  seven,  was  asked,  "What 
is  your  club  for?" 

"To  keep  Beth  out,"  was  Jane's  quick 
reply. 

Jane's  mother  said,  "Whenever  you  want 
to  have  a  larger  club  and  count  Beth  in,  I 
will  give  you  each  a  box  of  beads  to  string." 

The  resourceful  mother  from  whom  Mrs. 
Cabot  quotes  tells  how  the  girls  returned  to 


say  that  they  had   formed  a   new  club,  the 
Bead  club,  of  which  Beth  was  a  member. 

The  chapter,  "Brakes  and  Self-Starters," 
is  full  of  material  for  those  who  would  im- 
prove themselves,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
would  train  others,  while  "The  Return  of 
the  Soul"  and  the  concluding  chapters  take 
us  from  beauty  as  an  aid  to  goodness  to 
higher  powers  not  ourselves,  with  their  temp- 
tations to  rightdoing. 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


LIGHTHEARTED  JOURNEY  — By  Anne 
Bosiuorth  Greene.  The  Century  Company, 
Ne-w  York.  $4.00. 

FRANCE  has  been  done  so  thoroughly  from 
top  to  bottom,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  there  should  be  another  travel  book 
about  la  belle  France,  yet  here  it  is — Light- 
hearted  Journey,  the  story  of  a  motor  trip 
made  by  two  women  from  the  English  Chan- 
nel to  the  misty  blue  Mediterranean. 

Since  James  Fennimore  Cooper's  "Glean- 
ings in  Europe"  there  have  been  summer 
holidays  among  the  glories  of  northern 
France,  her  cathedrals  and  churches,  bibli- 
ographical, antiquarian  and  picturesque  tours 
in  France,  literary  ramblings  by  that  devious 
traveller,  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  a  pilgrim- 
age in  the  footsteps  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  by  Mrs. 
Caddy,  the  hill  towns  of  France  have  been 
visited,  the  ports  of  France  have  been  peered 
into,  while  San  Francisco's  own  son,  Ernest 
Peixotto  toured  the  French  Provinces  in  1910. 

Shoemaker's  Winged  Wheels  in  France 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  motor  tours  while 
Walter  Hale's  Ideal  Tour  in  France  in  1914 
doubtless  stimulated  the  Adventures  of  Im- 
shi;  a  two-seater  in  search  of  the  sun,  and 
the  many  other  motor  tours  through  France 
such  as  Miss  Shackleton's,  and  Rimington's 
Motor  Rambles. 

Paul  Wilstach  did  the  Pyrenees  in  1925 
and  an  elegant  Englishman  "dawdled"  in 
France  in  1926  while  "Old  Countries"  were 
discovered  anew  by  Ernest  Talbert  in  his 
motor  book  for  everybody. 

There  has  even  been  a  wine  tour  now  in 
book  form  under  the  enticing  title  of  Bou- 
quet. 

In  Lighthearted  Journey,  Mrs.  Greene  ex- 
plains in  her  foreword  that  the  first  draft  of 
the  story  was  written  in  London  during  the 
last  year  of  her  daughter's  life  and  working 
on  it  later  came  to  be  a  great  solace  to  her 
enabling  her  to  relive  the  bright  hours  of  the 
journey  with  her  daughter  whom  she  eulo- 
gizes as  "the  calmest,  the  pluckiest,  most 
humorous  and  competent  of  motoring  com- 
panions." 

Summer  vacationists  who  are  going  abroad 
will  find  Mrs.  Greene's  bonk  enjoyable  and 
interesting,  also  those  who  will  spend  their 
vacation  in  a  quiet  camp  may  wish  to  in- 
clude it  among  their  books  for  summer 
reading. 

CRACK  Tuiior  11  u»  KV. 
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granates  wear  calyx  crowns;  where  the  figs  of 
Smyrna  are  turning;  where  the  bananas  of  Hono- 
lulu are  blossoming;  where  the  chestnuts  of 
Italy  are  dropping;  where  Sicilian  lemons  are 
ripening,"  as  one  impassioned  publicist  found 
courage  to  write  in  the  late  seventies. 

Then,  in  1885,  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  reached 
Los  Angeles.  Within  two  years  the  "Great 
Boom"  was  on.  It  was  Southern  California's 
first  big  real  estate  boom.  Professional  "boom- 
ers" came  in  from  the  Middle  West  and  added 
more  than  their  share  to  the  general  excitement 
and  speculative  mania.  Land  skyrocketed  in 
price.  It  was  sold  and  resold,  divided  and  sub- 
divided. And  then  the  bottom  fell  out. 

Disillusioned,  but  not  disheartened,  the 
people  of  Southern  California,  who  by  1890 
numbered  three  times  as  many  as  in  1880, 
settled  down  to  the  hard  and  sustained  labor  that 
so  soon  was  to  show  a  rich  return.  Although 
boosters  had  exaggerated  the  immediate  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  country,  their  exaggerations 
were  based  on  fundamental  realities.  For  the 
value  was  there  in  the  land,  the  sun  did  shine- 
almost  perpetually — and  fruits  anu  flowers 
did  grow,  almost  as  luxuriantly  as  had  been 

promised. 

*        *        * 

MEANWHILE  other  parts  of  the  State 
had  been  developing  steadily.  The 
close  of  the  century  at  last  brought 
California  near  to  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
inherent  in  those  wild,  chaotic  days  of  the  gold 
rush.  California  was  still  a  new  state,  but  one 
far  removed  from  the  pioneer  community 
which  gave  it  birth.  A  complex  civilization  had 
grown  up  in  the  land  that  but  a  half-century 
earlier  had  provided  only  for  the  simple  needs  of 
a  pastoral  people,  or  for  the  even  simpler  needs 
of  Indian  aborigines.  Filaments  of  iron  and  steel 
had  entered  the  social  f-bric  which  in  earlier 
days  had  been  shot  through  with  the  gleam  of 
virgin  gold.  Life  as  a  whole  flowed  in  more 
ordered  patterns  of  behavior  imposed  by  the 
necessities  of  a  new  order  of  things. 

Lines  of  social  and  economic  coordination 
bound  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Rail- 
roads crossed  its  length  and  breadth,  tying  to- 


gether the  various  sections  into   an  economic 
whole.    North   and   south,    east   and   west,    the 
physical  environment  was  gradually  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  man's  directed  energy.  California 
began  to  give  up  for  human  use  and  need  still 
more  of  its  natural  resources.  Timber  from  the 
northern  coast  and  the  Sierra  was  cut  and  manu- 
factured for  the  manifold  uses  of  society.  Water 
from  mountain  rivers  was  diverted  for  use  in 
reclaiming  land  hitherto  thought  worthless,  or 
to    turn    the    turbines    that    would    change    its; 
elemental   energy   into   electric   power.    In   the' 
south,  gold  flowed  black,  and  the  oil  industry 
was  beginning  a  cycle  of  development  that  was 
to  affect  the  general  community  almost  as  pro- 
foundly as  had  mining,  two  generations  earlier. 
Thus  the  products  of  one  section  complemented 
those  of  another,  to  provide  a  diversification  of 
interests  that  furthered  the  economic  stability  of 
a  society  which  already  had  attained  social  order,  i 
So  California  at  the  turn  of  the  century  wasjj 
prepared  for  a  new  age  in  both  its  own  and  the 
nation's  life.  The  State  had  developed  an  essen-  i 
tial  unity,  and  could  now  take  its  rightful  place 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was 
well  that  this  was  so,   for  California  in    1900 
faced  a  new  period  in  American  life,  wherein , 
the  United  States  would  achieve  a  new  kind  of 
union,   one  in  which   the  motion   picture,   the 
newspaper,  and  the  machine  would  replace  the 
frontiersman's  rifle  and  the  engineer's  transit  as 
agencies  of  national  development. 

California  was  ready  for  this  new  age.  The 
State  was  organized  as  a  whole.  It  was  prepared 
to  welcome  and  assimilate  the  two  million  new- 
comers who  in  the  first  two  decades  after  1900 
were  to  double  its  population  and  its  wealth. 
California  and  the  Californians  were  ready  for 
this  new  period  in  their  life,  but  they  could  not 
have  been  quite  aware  of  its  imminence.  For 
there  is  no  record  that  they  gave  heed  to  the 
departure  from  San  Francisco,  in  the  spring  of 
1 9  03,  of  the  first  automobile  to  complete  a  trans- 
continental journey  across  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  messenger  from  the  new  West,  a  herald 
of  the  new  age. 
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111!.  SCARLET  CHARM— By  A.  Warren 
II', -si.  ('./nipple  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 
Boston,  Mass.  302  pages.  Price  $2.00. 

TT\>R  those  who  think  of  Alaska  in  terms  of 
\_    spectacular     scenic     features,     snow-clad 
"peaks,   great   glaciers    and    ice    walls,    its 
liinitlr^  shore  line  with  silent  fiords,  its  great 
Yukon    River;    dim,    weird    days    of    winter 
:  the  Hashing  aurora  horealis;  short  sum- 
mers   with    Hower-filled    valleys,    its    settlers 
\\rrn  cling  to  cabin  homes  in  fishing  villages, 
Alaska  has  all  this  and  more! 

/'/;,    Scarlet    Charm    is    a    red-blooded    ro- 
ve  of   Alaska  that   deals   with   settlers, — 
Hhe    people    who    have    fought    against    great 
-   and  conquered.   It   is   a   story   in  which 
gallant  old  wind-jammers  play  a  noble  part, 
v\  ind-jammers  as  are  now  snugly  settled 
•  in    the    Oakland    estuary,    off    San    Francisco 
Bay,  having  fought  their  way  through  terrific 
*    when    engaged    in   the    salmon    fishing 
industry 

Captain  Argyle  McTavish,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  The  Scarlet  Charm,  assures  us 
.  that  the  glorious  old  wind-jammer  has  not 
entirely  disappeared;  neither  have  the  men 
who  love  the  sea,  men  who  love  to  match 
their  courage  against  the  fury  of  the  storm 

Given  the  wind-jammer,  Skipper  Carhart, 
his  son  Captain  Carhart,  Henry  Carrington, 
his  daughter  Barbara,  Dr.  Glynn,  Dolores 
Haviland,  Unga  Charlie,  Chief  Hootan  Tan- 
ka,  Brennan  the  villain,  and  a  big  fight  over 
fisheries,  the  reader  anticipates  a  thrilling 
story,  and  the  author  supplies  the  thrills,  in 
generous  quantity.  They  smack  of  the  sea,  of 
bitter  contest  and  human  hatred,  and  love 
with  the  latter  triumphant  in  the  end  for  the 
heroic  settlers,  and  food  and  blankets  and 
tobacco  for  the  Indians  who  hastened  to  help 
the  white  men  under  the  leadership  of  Chief 
Hootan  Tanka.  It's  a  good  red-blooded  ro- 
mance ! 

GRACE  TALBOT  HADLEY. 


ticular  trees.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and 
carries  a  full-page  photograph  of  Colonel 
George  W.  Stewart,  who  saved  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  for  the  nation.  The  book  sells 
for  $2.  There  are  114  pages. 


BIG  TREES— By  Walter  Fry,  United  States 
Commissioner,  Sequoia  National  Park;  and 
John  R.  White,  Superintendent  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

OH,  RANGER!—.-/  Book  About  the  Na- 
tional Parks,  by  Horace  M.  Albright  and 
Frank  J.  Taylor. 

GRAND  CANYON  COUNTRY— By  M.  R. 
Tillotson,  Superintendent  Grand  Canyou 
National  Park,  and  Frank  J.  Taylor. 

DEATH  VALLEY:  THE  FACTS— By  W. 
A.  Chalfant. 

YY7~E  have  before  us  the  four  books  above 
W  listed,  all  from  the  Stanford  University 
Press,  all  recent  publications  and  timely. 
Bit/  Trees  carries  a  foreword  by  Horace  M. 
Albright,  Director  of  National  Parks  Service, 
and  sets  forth  something  of  the  history  and 
glamour  surrounding  the  Sequoia  gigantcu, 
known  to  exist  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
outside  of  California.  Attention  is  also  given 
the  redwoods  of  the  coast  country.  These 
latter  trees  are  frequently  confused  with  the 
"Big  Trees"  of  the  Sierra  region.  The  sem- 
ptrmrens  grow  at  the  lower  levels  only,  while 
the  i/iaantea  are  found  in  numerous  groves 
in  the  higher  regions.  One  of  the  values  of 
the  book  lies  in  its  brief  and  interesting  des- 
criptions and  references  to  Bret  Harte  and 
others  who  have  written  of  the  trees  and  the 
country  in  which  they  grow.  There  is  a  valu- 
able check  list  of  various  groves  and  per- 


Few  people,  though  well  informed,  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  various  national  parks 
of  our  country.  Indeed,  fewer  still  realize 
we  have  so  many  national  parks  and  play- 
grounds as  have  been  set  aside  for  the  en- 
joyment of  people  for  all  time.  Oh,  Ranger! 
is  the  first  complete  story  of  the  parks,  and 
while  presented  in  every-day  language  the 
material  is  authentic,  there  being  no  authori- 
ties better  prepared  to  write  the  story  than 
Horace  M.  Albright  and  Frank  J.  Taylor, 
with  the  introduction  presented  by  Stephen 
T.  Mather,  Director  of  National  Parks  Serv- 
ice. The  volume  tells  interestingly  of  the 
animal  and  bird  life  of  the  park;  fishing 
and  other  sports;  the  Indians  who  now  have 
their  reservations  in  or  near  some  of  the 
parks;  the  scenic  attractions  presented,  and 
the  best  way  to  visit  and  enjoy  the  out-of- 
door  life  by  hiking  and  other  modes  of  travel. 
There  are  numerous  full-page  illustrations, 
and  "thumb-nail"  sketches  carried  through- 
out the  text,  many  of  these  small  cartoons 
being  humorous  caricatures.  Those  who  have 
never  visited  the  parks  will  find  this  a  de- 
lightful volume,  and  those  who  have  will 
read  with  as  great  an  interest  the  narrative, 
which  combines  history,  general  information 
and  amusing  incidents.  The  book  carries  178 
pages  and  sells  for  $2.50. 


In  seven  chapters  and  108  pages,  the 
authors  of  The  Grand  Canyon  Country  give 
a  vast  amount  of  information  regarding  the 
"great  gash"  and  the  region  tributary  to  it. 
There  have  been  numerous  volumes  and 
articles  written  on  the  wonders  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  The  present  book  is  not  intended  to 
be  used  by  the  research  student,  but  by  the 
general  reader  and  to  him  is  given,  through 
pen  pictures  and  full-page  halftone  illustra- 
tions, glimpses  of  the  picturesque  and  awe- 
inspiring  natural  wonder,  as  well  as  some- 
thing of  the  background  of  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  Canyon,  and  the  story  of 
its  making.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  In- 
dians and  their  customs,  and  another  on  the 
wild  life  of  the  region.  There  are  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  visitor  may,  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  in  the  brief  time  that  may 
be  at  his  disposal,  see  and  enjoy  the  most. 
The  book  is  a  real  contribution.  The  price 
is  $2. 


The  fourth  book  of  this  series  on  Death 
I'alley  covers  a  subject  about  which  com- 
paratively little  has  been  written,  because  so 
little  has  been  known  about  it.  In  the  earlier 
days  the  explorers  and  prospectors  who  did 
not  lose  their  lives  while  in  the  valley,  brought 
back  weird  tales  of  the  region.  In  more  re- 
cent years,  the  science  of  man  has  been,  little 
by  little,  finding  ways  to  conquer  this  once 
dread  region.  Mr.  Chalfant  has  done  a  real 
service  in  giving  in  brief  form  something  of 
the  geography  of  Death  Valley;  and  the 
chapters  on  the  Forty-Niners  is  of  distinct 
value.  Other  sections  of  the  book  devote 
themselves  to  the  climate,  the  plant  and 
animal  life,  geology  and  other  interesting 
phases.  The  author  is  well  prepared  through 
experience  to  tell  of  the  marvels  of  Death 
Valley,  the  sources  of  water  supply,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  l$6) 


DAINTY     CHINESE      MAIDS 

"  Overland 
Limited" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  meets  Chicago  in 
58  hours  of  luxurious  travel  via  the 
"Overland  Limited."  Color-bearer  of 
the  first  of  the  Four  Great  Routes, 
this  gracious  train  is  famed  through- 
out the  world. 

All-Pullman,  extra-fare,  of  course. 
That  its  equipment  and  appointments 
are  the  best  today  can  fashion,  you 
rightfully  assume.  And  this  exclusive 
touch — dainty  Chinese  Maids,  gaily 
garbed,  to  serve  you. 

When  you  go  East  at  the  low  sum- 
mer fares,  the  "Overland  Limited" 
will  speed  you  to  Chicago  hours  ahead 
of  any  other  train.  Take  advantage  of 
Southern  Pacific's  option  to  go  one 
way,  return  another,  on  the '  'Overland 
Limited,"  "Golden  State  Limited," 
"Sunset  Limited"  or  "Cascade." 


Some  examples  oflo  in  sum- 
mer roundtrips  in  effect 
May  22  to  September  30. 
Return  limit  October  31: 


Atlanta .     .     . 
Chicago  .     .     . 
Kansas  City     . 
New  York  City 
New  Orleans  . 


$113.60 
.  90.30 

75.60 
151.70 

89.40 


Via  SHASTA  ROUTE,  iligbily  mart 


Southern 
Pacific 


E.  W.  CtAPP 

Gen.  Paii.Trj.Mgr. 

San  Francisco 
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FAR  SIGHTED  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 

WANT 
SAFE  SECURITIES 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women 
are  providing  for  the  future — and 
its  uncertainties  —  by  investing  their 
money — or  some  part  of  it — in  securi- 
ties which  combine  attractive  yield  with 
sound  security.  It  is  essential  that  they 
invest  through  a  House  which  has  a 
proven  record  of  successfully  handling 
large  and  small  accounts. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  inves- 
tors to  know  the  Straus  policy  of  in- 
vestment counsel  to  clients.  For  many 
years  we  have  provided  sensible  and 
impartial  advice  to  all  types  of  inves- 
tors. We  make  no  distinction  in  degree 
or  service  between  the  large  investor 
and  the  small  one. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "How  to  Invest 
Money."  Specify  Booklet  F-1130 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Investment  Securities  Incorporated 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago 
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wonders  of  nature  carved  by  the  elements, 
the  perils  attending  desert  travel,  and  the 
possibilities  for  the  future.  Those  who  assume 
that  Death  Valley  is  entirely  a  trackless  waste 
will  find  much  that  is  illuminating  in  Mr. 
Chalfant's  discussions  to  dispel  the  impres- 
sion. Like  the  other  books,  too,  of  this  series, 
it  is  well  illustrated,  the  text  being  in  pleas- 
ing type  faces.  155  pages.  The  price  is  $3. 


STANFORD  UutVERSiTY  PRESS  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  putting  forth  volumes  of  the 
nature  of  those  under  consideration.  These 
and  other  books  will  be  eagerly  sought  by 
public  and  private  libraries,  and  by  those 
interested  in  general  reading,  in  travel,  and 
in  securing  for  the  school  outstanding  facts 
and  interesting  reading  material  regarding 
our  country  and  especially  the  great  West. 

•       A.  H.  C. 


A  HISTORY  OF  OREGON  —  By  Robert 
Carleton  Clark,  Robert  Horace  Down  and 
George  Kerne  Blue.  Row  -  Paierson  and 
Company.  Pages,  356. 

THERE  is  need  enough  for  a  book  for 
school  use  in  each  state  in  the  Union, 
in  which  will  be  set  forth  the  impor- 
tant historical  facts  regarding  the  state. 
Necessarily  such  a  book  must  not  be  too  de- 
tailed as  the  time  limitation  would  thus  pre- 
vent a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  entire  country.  Oregon,  in  its  history  and 
development,  is  deserving  of  intensive  study 
and  particularly  this  year,  as  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  great  trek  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west, which  finally  brought  the  settlers  to  the 
Oregon  shores. 

The  present  volume  gives  in  most  admir- 
able manner  the  salient  facts  regarding  the 
history  of  Oregon  and  the  outstanding  points 
in  its  development  from  early  times  up  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Clark  as  co-author,  is  head  of  the 
department  of  history  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, while  Mr.  Down  is  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  at  the  Franklin  High  School, 
Portland.  George  Berne  Blue  is  professor  of 
history,  University  of  Hawaii.  There  are  20 
chapters  in  the  book,  ranging  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  geography  of  the  Oregon 
country  to  its  economic  progress  during. the 
last  60  years,  with  other  sections  devoting 
themselves  to  the  various  exploration  and 
discoveries,  as,  for  example,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition;  the  Indians  and  Indian 
wars,  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Pacific  fur  trade  and  the  experience  of  the 
trappers  and  fur  traders,  the  disputes  arising 
from  the  placing  of  boundaries,  missionary 
life  and  work,  etc.  The  book  is  interestingly 
illustrated  with  historic,  scenic  and  indus- 


% 
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surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 


trial  views,  each  chapter  being  followed  by 
a  list  of  suggested  readings  and  penetrating 
questions.  We  commend  the  idea  of  a  book 
for  schools  of  a  state  as  shown  so  well  in 
this  Oregon  History. 

A.  H.  C. 


THE  SCARAB  MURDER  CASE— By  S.  S. 
Van  Dine.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Neva 
York.  Price  $2.00. 

THE  Scarab  Murder  Case  is  the  newest 
Philo  Vance  story  released  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  and  the  word  scarab  in 
the  title  connects  it  at  once  with  Egyptian 
research.  The  story  is  set  in  and  about  a 
private  museum  in  Gramercy  Park,  New 
York.  Benjamin  H.  Kyle,  an  art  patron,  is 
discovered  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Bliss  Museum  with  a  badly  frac- 
tured skull.  Apparently  he'd  been  hit  over 
the  head  with  a  statue  of  Sekhmet,  the  Egyp- 
tian goddess  of  vengeance.  An  apparent  clue 
to  the  murderer  is  a  small  scarab  or  image 
of  the  dung  beetle,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the  symbol  of  the 
sun  god  Chepera,  and  has  been  reproduced 
in  the  form  of  jewelry.  This  particular 
scarab  happened  to  be  the  state  seal  of  Intef 
V — ,  a  Pharaoh  of  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty. 
Vance  finds  it,  picks  it  up,  and  of  course  it 
is  Vance  who  unravels  the  mystery.  How  he 
does  it  makes  the  story,  so  it  is  not  fair  to 
reveal  any  more  of  the  mystery  here.  S.  S. 
Van  Dine  is  the  pseudonym  for  Willard 
Huntington  Wright,  and  devotees  of  detec- 
tive fiction  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
he  has  compiled  and  edited  a  chronological 
anthology  of  great  detective  stories,  also 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


LAST  LYRICS— By  Wilbur  Larremore. 

THIS  is  a  little  book  of  lyrics,  edited  by 
Thomas  A.  Larremore,  son  of  the  author. 
Many  of  these  lyrics  were  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  periodical  press,  and 
are  now  brought  together  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive volume,  one  verse  only  to  a  page,  thus 
giving  splendid  margins  on  high-grade  paper, 
and  well  printed.  The  poems  are  divided 
into  several  sections:  Family  poems,  poems 
of  human  life,  philosophic  poems  and  verses 
devoted  to  humor,  eulogistic  themes,  poems 
of  Nature,  and  others  devoted  to  the  final 
passing.  We  quote  a  typical  lyric  which  will 
indicate  the  character  of  the  author's  work. 
This  poem,  "A  Friend  Indeed,"  appeared  in 
the  Overland  Monthly: 
You  greet  your  friend, return  his  hearty  grasp, 
Say  that  yourself  and  all  the  house  are  well. 
Your  bantering  to  him  is  as  a  knell; 
He  sees  the  trouble  feeding,  like  an  asp 
Upon  your  heart;  he  knows  how  frail  the 

clasp 

Upon  the  closet  in  whose  shade  doth  dwell 
The  skeleton  that  makes  your  world   a  hell; 
He   knows   what  you'd   deny   with   your   last 

gasp. 

He  knows f  Yes,   all;   and,  knowing  all  con- 
trives 

To  feign  crass  ignorance  when'er  you  meet; 

Respects  your  self-respect  to   live   two   lives, 

Loves  you  the  more  for  your  forlorn  deceit. 

He   is   a  cleverer   actor  far  than  you; 

You  think  he  thinks  that  what  you  say  is  true. 
There  are  39  poems  in  the  60  pages  of  the 

book,  a  limited  edition  only,  being  printed — 

our  own  copy  being  No.   170.  The  volume  is 

from    the    Marion     Press,    Jamaica-Queens- 

borough,  New  York. 

A.  H.  C. 
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CHANGES  ANNOUNCED 

IN  ADMINISTRATION 

AT   U.  C.   FOR   1930-31 

Berkeley,  May  20. — Changes  in  the 
higher  administrative  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  effective  July  1, 
when  Robert  G.  Sproul  succeeds  Dr. 
W.  W.  Campbell  as  president,  were  an- 
nounced today  at  the  University,  follow- 
ing the  monthly  meeting  of  the  regents, 
at  which  the  budget  for  the  academic 
year  1930-31  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  now  dean  of 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  will 
succeed  Dr.  Walte  r  Morris  Hart  as 
vice-president  and  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Dean  Hart  is  to  spend  the  year 
abroad  in  study,  taking  his  first  sabbat- 
ical leave  in  many  years.  Dr.  G.  D. 
Louderback,  professor  and  head  of  the 
geology  department,  will  succeed  Dr. 
Deutsch  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Let- 
ters and  Science. 

A  new  vice-presidency  is  provided  in 
the  budget  by  the  naming  of  Dr.  Ernest 
C.  Moore  as  vice-president  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  director  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

No  announcement  is  made  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Sproul  as  vice-president 
and  comptroller. 

Changes  Made 

Another  innovation  provided  in  the 
budget  is  for  a  dean  of  undergraduates, 
this  office  combining  the  duties  formerly 
performed  by  the  dean  of  men  and  the 
dean  of  the  undergraduate  division.  Dr. 
T.  M.  Putnam,  now  dean  of  men,  will 
be  dean  of  undergraduates;  L.  O'Brien, 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  men,  will  be 
assistant  dean  of  undergraduates. 

"In  the  new  office  of  dean  of  under- 
graduates," says  Dr.  Sproul,  "it  is  in- 
tended to  concentrate  all  undergraduate 
matters,  personal  and  academic,  not  now 
delegated  to  the  deans  of  colleges  or  pe- 
culiar to  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women. 
It  brings  together  all  of  the  functions  of 
the  old  offices  of  the  dean  of  men  and 
the  dean  of  the  undergraduate  division, 
both  of  which  dealt  with  certain  phases 
of  the  undergraduate's  relation  to  the 
university. 

"The  functions  of  the  dean  of  wom- 
en's office  will  remain  as  heretofore,  but 
in  all  general  matters  the  president  will 
delegate  full  responsibility  to  the  dean  of 
undergraduates  and  thereby  centralize 
many  administrative  functions  which  in 
the  past  have  been  somewhat  scattered." 

Miss  A.  R.  Robb,  assistant  to  the 
comptroller,  will  be  secretary  to  the 
president ;  Frank  C.  Stevens,  now  secre- 
tary to  the  president,  will  have  the  title 
of  executive  secretary. 


Budget  Total 

The  budget  provides  a  total  of  $10,- 
765,413.62,  of  which  $7,284,551.29  is 
from  state  appropriations.  This  is  to  be 
spent  as  follows:  teaching  and  research, 
$8,194,266.86;  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, $761,699;  summer  sessions,  $317,- 
165;  pensions  and  retiring  annuities, 
$235,947.77;  land,  buildings  and  im- 
provements, $215,000;  general  adminis- 
tration, $499,850;  general  expense, 
$318,088.50  miscellaneous,  $222,936.49. 

The  largest  amount  given  to  any  one 
department  goes  to  the  College  of  Agri- 


culture, $2,491,048.61 ;  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  budget  totals 
$1,269,653.08;  the  San  Francisco  cam- 
pus, including  the  Medical  School,  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry,  Hospital,  and  Hooper 
Foundation,  is  given  $1,109,641.34. 


The  Century  Company  has  just 
brought  out  "A  Scandinavian  Summer" 
by  Harry  S.  Franch,  and  "Wider  Hori- 
zons— The  New  Map  of  the  World" 
by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons. 
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Outdoor  Life  on  the  Soutb  Ground  oftbt  Ambauador, 


No  Hotel  in  the  World  offers 
Such  Varied  Attractions  as  the 

AMBASSADOR 

LOS  ANGELES 
T**  Great  Hotel  that  Seems  Like  Home" 

CONTINUOUS  program  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
'L"  diversion.  27-  acre  park,  playgrounds,  open  air 
plunges,  tennis  courts,  18-hole  miniature  golf  course, 
archery  and  fencing,  flowered  pergola  walks,  cac- 
tus gardens,  ping  pong  tables,  all-talking  motion 
picture  theatre,  world-famous  Cocoanut  Grove  for 
dancing  parties,  riding,  hunting,  and  all  sports.  Beau* 
tifully  redecorated  lobby.  35  smart  shops. 

Ambassador  convention  auditorium  seats  7000.  Guests 
have  privilege  of  championship  18-hole  Rancho 
Golf  Club. 

Most  Attractive  Summer  and  Fall  1(ates 

OUTSIDE  ROOMS  with  BATH  as  low  a»*5  perday 

Write  for  Oil  ft  Booth!  of  California  Kecifel  and  Information* 


THE     AMBASSADOR      HOTELS     SYSTEM 

THE  AMBASSADOR  NEW  YORK 
THE  AMBASSADOR  PALM  BEACH 
THE  AMBASSADOR.  ATLANTIC  CITY 
THE  AMBASSADOR.  LOS  ANGELES 
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William  Howard  Taft 

(Continued  from  Page  136) 


The  illustrated  booklet, 

"VACATION  1930" 
with  information  on  1 50  summer  resorts, 
is  now  ready.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Colorful  beach  resorts  on  RussianRiver; 
beautiful  Marin ;  Sonoma  Valley  and  its 
mineral  springs;  the  Eel  River  region — 
all  parts  of  the  Redwood  Empire  call 
you  to  outings  amidst  scenic  grandeur. 

Ticket  Offices:  65  Geary  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Telephone:  DAVENFUKT  4000 

Northwestern 
Pacific 

Redwood   Empire    Route 

General  Offices:  65  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


MIND 


MATTER  \ 


WHICH  ARE  YOU? 

Science  says  that  the  chemical  elements 
composing  a  man's  body  may  be  bought  for 
sixty  cents  at  a  pharmacy  shop.  But  the  real 
part  of  you  is  the  infinite,  creative  power 
within — it  makes  YOU  a  living  vital  being. 

By  the  proper  use  of  this  creative,  sleep- 
ing force  within  you — you  can  DOMINATE 
YOUR  LIFE,  MASTER  THE  CONDI- 
TION WHICH  SURROUNDS  YOU.  The 
Rosicrucians  have  shown  thousands  of  think- 
ing men  and  women  how  to  use  this  infinite 
power  to  REALIZE  THEIR  FONDEST 
DREAMS. 

This  Free  Book  Tells  You  How 

The  Rosicrucians  will  send  the  sincere 
seeker  a  free  copy  of  the  new  book,  'THE 
LIGHT  OF  EGYPT,"  telling  you  how  you 
may  learn  these  principles. 

Address   a   letter  (not   a   postcard)  to: 

LIBRARIAN  J.  K.  L. 
ROSICRUCIAN    BROTHERHOOD 

(AMORC) 

SAN   JOSE  CALIF. 

(Perpetuating  the   Original    Fraternity) 


DA  venport    3481 

TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PRINTERS 
Books   and   Periodicals   Our   Specialty 

•••• 

619  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


keenly  regretted  the  amendments  later 
made  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  he 
did  not  surrender.  He  said  he  intended 
to  continue  to  favor  general  universal 
arbitration  as  long  as  he  could  raise  his 
voice.  He  believed  universal  arbitration 
would  some  day  be  a  reality  because  he 
had  faith  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  people. 

Taft's  administration  as  a  whole  was 
characterized  by  forward-looking  poli- 
cies. Laws  were  enacted  establishing  pos- 
tal-savings banks  and  the  parcel  post, 
taxing  the  profits  of  corporations,  pro- 
viding for  publicity  of  campaign  funds 
and  creating  a  separate  Department  of 
Labor.  The  President  himself  favored  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  an  income  tax.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  these  progressive  policies,  many  criti- 
cized Taft  adversely  and  looked  upon 
him  as  a  reactionary.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
did  things  rather  than  because  of  the 
things  he  did.  By  temperament  and  train- 
ing he  was  deliberate  and  cautious.  His 
mental  attitude  was  always  that  of  the 
jurist  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence  pro 
and  con,  to  postpone  a  decision  rather 
than  to  make  a  hasty  or  ill-advised  one. 
Wise  legislation  he  maintained  should 
always  be  preceded  by  thorough  investi- 
gation. The  ultimate  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  determined  by  the 
courts  with  their  slow  and  dignified  ex- 
amination of  cases  rather  than  by  Con- 
gress, which  might  easily  be  misled  by 
oven-enthusiastic  orators  to  adopt  meas- 
ures pleasing  only  to  a  shifting  and 
unstable  will  of  the  people. 

T^AFT  WAS  DEFEATED  by  Woodrow  Wil- 

•*•  son  in  the  election  of  1912,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  split  in  the  Republican  party. 
It  was  his  refusal  to  compromise  with 
his  own  conscience,  his  belief  in  "going 
along  the  middle  of  the  road  between  the 
reactionaries  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
extreme  radicals  on  the  other"  and  his 
scorn  for  cheap  popularity  that  cost  him 
a  second  term  in  the  White  House. 

From  1913  to  1921  he  was  professor 
of  law  at  Yale  University.  On  June  30, 
1921,  President  Harding  appointed  him 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
highest  official  honor  that  has  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  an  ex-President.  Thus 
Taft  attained  his  greatest  desire,  the 
position  far  more  coveted  by  him  than 
the  Presidency  itself.  As  head  of  the 
Supreme  bench,  he  measured  up  to  the 
highest  standards  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  Neither  politics,  nor 


bias,  nor  red  tape  entered  into  his  de- 
cisions. It  was  his  duty  to  interpret  the 
validity  and  intent  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  and  he  interpreted  it  to  be 
the  aim  of  Congress  to  make  the  country 
bone-dry. 

His  decision  of  October  25,  1926,  giv- 
ing the  President  full  and  exclusive  power 
to  dismiss  officials  appointed  by  him,  in 
spite  of  any  legislation  to  the  contrary, 
is  rightly  called  "a  landmark  in  consti- 
tutional law." 

He  was  also  responsible  for  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Reserve  oil 
leases,  an  important  step  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Tea  Pot  Dome  scandal.  Thus 
the  way  was  paved  for  the  President  to 
revoke  the  executive  order  which  gave 
the  Interior  Department  jurisdiction. 

Taft's   last   great    accomplishment    as 
Chief  Justice  was  that  of  expediting  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  he 
assumed  that  office,  the  court  was  hun- 
dreds of  cases  behind  on  its  docket  and  j 
its   machinery   was    dreadfully    clogged,  j 
Today   it   is   practically   abreast   of   the 
cases  filed  with  it.  A  change  in  the  law  j 
governing  appeals  to  the  court  has  played  ' 
an  important   role  in  this  development,  :i 
but   the   greatest  credit   is   due   to   Mr.  i 
Taft,  who  both  speeded  up  the  work  of 
the  bench  and  made  his  associates  like  it.  I 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  succeeding  to  the  8 
Chief  Justiceship  paid  tribute  to  the  fine  •) 
character  of  Taft's  work  "and  the  spirit  j 
in  which  it  was  performed." 

Throughout   his   life,   Taft  was   pre- 1 
eminently  a  great  jurist,  and  was  "at- 1 
tached  above  all  other  things  to  the  pur-  I 
suit  of  justice  and  its  application  for  the  I 
benefit  of   the  community."   He  earned  I 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  country-  ] 
men  for  his  splendid  service  in  offices  of  jj 
grave   responsibility,   for  his  astounding  1 
intellectual  integrity,  his  cheerful  man- 1 
ner  and  his  general  wholesomeness.    In  I 
accepting   his   recent   resignation,   Presi-l 
dent  Hoover  conveyed  to  Mr.  Taft  his 
own  "personal  appreciation  of  the  long 
and    distinguished    service    of    a    great 
American  to  his  country,"  and  added  the 
comment   to   the    press   that    Mr.   Taft 
retired    "not    only    with    the    universal 
esteem  and  gratitude,  but  with  the  affec- 
tion of  the  whole  American  people."  No 
greater  tribute  could  be  paid  him. 


With  the  July  issue  of  Overland 
Monthly,  the  magazine  enters  its  62nd 
year.  This  issue  will  feature  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Trek  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Oregon  Trail  episode  p 
which  is  this  year  being  celebrated. 


\ 
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What  the  Old  Oak  Told  Me 


By  WAI.DKMAR  GEORGE  BRUNKE 


FROM     MY     LOFTY    PERCH,     a    Cavelet 
carved    out    of    the    shore   cliffs    by 
storm   waves   or  the   tides  of   the 
I  ocean,   long  before  the   upheaval  which 
created  this  range  of  mountains,  I  gaze 
over  the  encircling  mass  of  forested  hills 
;  and  drink  in  their  beauty.  From  far  off, 
|  comes   the   hum   of   passing  automobiles 
racing  up  the  Sierras  and  down  to  the 
sea  highway  in  the  bed  of  Worthan  Can- 
yon  which  connects  the  coast  with  the 
San    Joaquin    Valley,    the    vineyard    of 
Central  California,  and  the  greatest  oil 
reservoir  in  the  world.  Overhead  drones 
the  fire-patrol  plane  nosing  toward  the 
flaming  hills  to  the  southeast.  The  San 
Francisco-Los  Angeles  air  express  soars 
by  like  a  giant  hawk  in  mid-air. 

My  eyes  follow  it,  then  they  drop  to 
the  bones  of  a  pterodactyl  in  the  rock 
beside  me,  the  ocean  shells,  perfect  as 
they  were  the  day  they  were  deposited 
here,  some  millions  of  years  ago,  a  silent 
message  which  my  mind  seeks  to  under- 
stand. 

Around  me  wherever  I  look  is  Beauty, 
from  the  ragged  piney  hill  tops  to  the 
somber  tops  of  spreading  oaks  and  the 
flats  of  spicy  purple  sage.  Far  below  I 
see  the  old  oak  in  the  middle  of  a  grain 
field  .  .  .  that  old  tree  giant  rustling  its 
leaves  in  the  wind  as  if  it  had  a  story  to 
tell.  Reclining  against  the  shell-studded 
rock  I  listen  and  I  seem  to  hear  the 
story : 

"1  am  the  BIGGEST  OAK  IN  THE 
WORLD/'  the  old  tree  whispers;  "for  fif- 
teen hundred  years  I've  stood  here  and 
many  strange  things  have  I  seen  and 
heard  .  .  .  in  my  time  I  have  furnished 
food  and  shelter  to  many  furry  and 
feathered  folk,  to  men  and  beasts.  Storms 
have  torn  at  my  crown  and  roots.  Often 
my  brothers  fell,  one  by  one,  but  some- 
how I  stood  .  .  .  now,  as  you  see,  I  have 
few  branches  left  but  I  was  over  two 
hundred  feet  high  and  shade  from  my 
branches  spread  over  a  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  of  ground. 

"Now,  alas,  my  wood  is  soft  from  dry 
rot;  though  I  still  produce  acorns  for 
my  friends  the  gray  squirrels,  I  know 
my  days  are  nearing  an  end.  ...  I  may 
live  another  century,  though  I  doubt  it. 
Not  until  this  last  centurv  did  I  know 
thirst;  always  before  there  was  plenty  of 
water  for  me.  The  birds  who  fly  far  and 
see  much  have  whispered  that  my  life 
blood  is  being  taken  from  the  earth  down 
in  the  plains  and  water  from  the  hill 
reservoirs  is  rushing  down  to  fill  the  cav- 
ities. My  chief  regret  is  that  all  these 
beautiful  hills  will  soon  be  an  arid  waste, 


but  one  of  my  offspring  growing  sturdily 
in  the  valley  may  be  a  king  of  trees. 

"During  the  past  century  I  have 
watched  the  fight  for  existence.  When 
the  first  white  men  gathered  my  cast-off 
twigs  for  a  camp-fire,  I  could  see  how 
they  differed  from  the  red  men  who  used 
to  erect  their  tepees  here  .  .  .  then  white 
men  who  had  many  horses,  drank  much 
liquor  and  quarreled,  two  of  them  chased 
each  other  around  my  bulk  and  stabbed 
each  other  to  death  .  .  .  but  there  was 
one  of  a  different  character  who  pitched 
his  camp  by  a  spring.  He  wore  a  long 
robe  and  he  was  beardless.  That  man 
was  kind.  1  often  heard  him  preach  about 
love  and  life  to  the  red  men  who  loved 
him.  A  hunter  of  men  who  came  on  the 
trail  of  horse  thieves  which  led  to  the 
camp  under  my  branches  heard  this 
kindly  man  teaching  the  red  men  his 
faith.  He  it  was  who  named  this  valley 
— Priest  Valley.  This  hunter  of  men  was 
Captain  Walker  and  his  guide  was  Billy 
Gorman  who  sleeps  yonder  among  the 
crosses.  Years  later  I  saw  the  first  cattle 
graze  in  this  clearing,  but  here  where 
once  the  grass  and  wild  flowers  grew  so 
abundantly,  the  plow  has  torn  up  the 
ground  and  the  harvester  reaps  golden 
grain.  Only  seldom  do  the  deer  come 
now  to  rub  against  my  rough  bark  and 
even  the  gray  squirrels,  once  a  saucy  lot, 
have  grown  shy  and  though  the  mourn- 
ing doves  still  nest  in  my  branches  they 
are  quiet  when  they  see  the  white  men 
coming  down  the  road.  I  recall  the  wood 
doves  that  used  to  nest  among  my  branches 
but  they  have  been  persecuted  to  extinc- 
tion. All  life  as  I  have  viewed  it  during 
my  existence  has  been  a  peculiar  mixture 
of  cruelty  and  kindliness. 

"That  white-haired  old  gentleman 
riding  toward  me  from  the  road  is  Jim 
Myers,  the  owner  of  the  little  plain  and 
hills  .  .  .  'gnarled  as  an  old  oak'  they  say 
he  is  and  I  like  the  simile,  because  I  like 
him.  He  often  pats  my  bark  as  if  he 
wished  to  give  me  courage  for  what  is 
to  come.  Like  me,  he  gazes  afar  over  the 
hills  as  if  he  met  there  in  spirit  those 
who  have  passed  on  ...  he  too  finds  joy 
of  life  in  giving  an  encouraging  smile 
to  the  passerby  .  .  .  and  you  who  have 
listened  to  my  story,  go  hence  with  a 
smile  and  new  courage  in  your  heart  .  .  . 
farewell !" 


v 
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You  can't  win  when 
your  feet  ache 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

in  the  New  Family  Size 
Shaker  Top  Tin 

IT  is  so  easy  to  shake  into  your  shoes 
this  antiseptic,  healing  powder  that 
stops  the  pain  of  hot,  tired,  aching, 
swollen,  tender,  feet  and  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions. 

Keep  a  "shaker"  handy  for  use  before 
walking,  dancing.golfortennis  and  get 
the  benefit  of  "play"  in  real  comfort. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  is  also  put  upin  the  regular 
(envelope)  style  package.  The  New  Shaker 
top  tin  is  more  economical  and  handy  to  use. 
Sold  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail  for  60c  in 
stamps.  Sample  mailed  free — address  Allen's 
Foot-Ease,  LeRoy.N.  Y. 

Allen's 
Foots  Ease 


'  9he  Comfortable   ^ 

Great  Northern 
Hotel 

k      CHICAGO        , 


FORMER 

•PRESENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


REPRESENT  9O  PER  CENT 


"The  Gulden  Crucible,"  by  Blake 
Rnss,  running  as  a  serial  and  completed 
in  this  issue,  will  suon  be  published  in 
book  form.  Further  anmiuncriiient  will 
be  made  later. 


npRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
J.  ern  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
*deal  hotel. 

100  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $1.50  a 
day   and   up  —  Sample   Rooms   $4.00, 

tS,00,   $6.00.   $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Carafe  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincjr 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 
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A  First  Book  By  a  Western  Poet 

They  Rise 
Accusing* 

By  Clyde  Robertson 

They  Rise  Accusing  is,  even  at  a  glance,  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  sensitive  and  compe- 
tent volumes  of  verse  to  come  along  in  some 
time.  Mrs.  Robertson's  energy  restricts  her 
only  to  good  form ;  amid  the  exceptional 
fertilities  of  the  book,  she  includes  all  the 
popular  categories  of  poetic  form:  narrative, 
sonnet,  lyric,  free  verse.  To  each  she  brings 
conscientiousness  and  an  appropriate  theme 
and  quality  of  emotion.  #1.50 


Another  Notable  First  Book  of 
Poems 

This  My 
New  England 

By  George  Scott  Gleason 

Mr.  Gleason's  poetry  always  conveys  genu- 
ineness, never  falling  into  an  artificial,  con- 
ventional idiom.  His  chief  susceptibility  to 
life  is  nature  and  the  manner  in  which  man 
grows  out  of  nature,  and  herein  he  intimately 
associates  himself  with  it.  The  sea  and  the 
prairie  engross  him.  His  is  the  authentication 
and  poetic  dignifying  of  farming,  fishing,  ex- 
ploring, etc.  The  poems  are  rugged  in  their 
fidelity  to  the  honesty  of  nature.  #1.50 


Heralded  as  a  Remarkable  Poem 

The  Quest  and 
the  Temples 

By  Marion  MacArthur  Laing 

Sacramento  Bee:  "Mrs.  Laing  has  attempted 
and  achieved  a  courageous  task  in  the  writ- 
ing of  this  book.  She  will  hold  in  solution  a 
series  of  magnificent  lines  until  a  final  phrase 
will  precipitate  her  whole  thought  in  a  crystal 
of  brilliance.  To  those  who  care  for  poetry 
that  stands  on  tiptoe  and  disregards  the 
frivolous,  Mrs.  Laing's  volume  will  give  much 
pleasure."  #1.50 

HENRY  HARRISON,  Publisher 
27  East  7th  Street  New  York 
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,239  Posr  Street 
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terpieces;  they  can  show  you  the  defects 
in  Plato's  ideal  commonwealth  and  dis- 
cuss the  faults  in  John  Stuart  Mills; 
they  could  be  "back  East"  teaching  such 
things ;  but  they  would  much  rather  ride 
a  bucking  broncho  or  pan  out  gold  or 
"squat"  on  a  land-claim.  Such  men  are 
virile  forerunners  of  culture;  they  are 
men  of  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  of 
brains.  This  is  why  a  Dutch  professor 
declared  to  me  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  had  become  in  a  decade  or  two 
what  the  Universities  of  Europe  had 
scarcely  become  in  twelve  centuries.  This 
is  why  such  a  State  as  Nebraska,  scarcely 
more  than  a  wind-swept  prairie  four 
decades  ago,  sent  forth  a  man  from  its 
State  University  to  old  England  to  bring 
to  light  heretofore  undiscovered  Shake- 
spearian documents — a  feat  which  Brit- 
ish papers  took  so  much  to  heart  that 
they  even  inquired  where  Nebraska  was! 
These  pioneers  of  culture  are  the  sort 
of  men  we  of  the  real  America  should 
lik  to  have  the  foreign  visitor  meet. 

Oh,  there  is  so  much  we  should  like 
for  those  from  abroad  to  understand 
about  us !  New  York  is  such  a  poor  yard- 
stick by  which  to  judge  our  entire  popu- 
lation. And  the  Woolworth  Building 
and  the  Metropolitan  Tower  are  such 
paltry  symbols  of  America's  vastness  and 
variety.  Standing  in  a  redwood  forest  of 
Northern  California  amidst  columns 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  thick  that  tow- 
er three  hundred  feet  into  the  sky,  you 
begin  to  understand  why  the  American 
is  titanic  in  his  plans.  And  yet  but  a 
"stone's  throw"  distant,  with  our  mod- 
ern methods  of  travel,  the  traveler  in 
America  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  re- 
straints of  European  geography,  and  you 
are  away  from  the  forest  giants,  into 
the  world's  most  beautiful  garden. 
Southern  California!  —  France,  Italy, 


»« 


Greece  can  show  nothing  so  astoundi 
in  colors,  so  fragrant,  so  luxurious. 

"Flowers  in  Pasadena!"  exclaims 
magazine  writer.  "They  meet  the  ey< 
which  ever  way  you  turn — in  hedges,  ir 
plots,  in  long  winding  borders,  in  masses 
against  house  walls.  .  .  .  This  winter  ir 
Pasadena  you  find  geraniums  and  fuch- 
sias peeking  over  the  eaves  of  your  two- 
story  house.  .  .  .  They  will  climb  up 
porches  and  pergolas,  and  shine  theii 
lanterns  down  into  your  face.  ...  As 
for  the  roses,  up  they  scramble  and  pre- 
empt the  roof!" 

A  few  hours  eastward  from  this  gar- 
den of  flowers  the  cactus  grows  in  a  vast 
desert  where  rain  was  never  seen,  and 
Death  Valley,  treeless,  grassless,  parched, 
and  bleached  as  the  bones  of  those  who 
have  perished  in  it,  lies  glaring  under  the 
merciless  sun. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  Americans 
worship  the  big  and  not  the  great.  Not 
so ;  we  simply  cannot  at  present  distin- 
guish between  them.  Our  tasks  are  both 
big  and  great- — big  in  their  scope  and 
undertaking,  great  in  their  results  and 
meanings.  We  who  were  born  here  and 
have  traveled  here  can  scarcely  know 
and  understand  our  homeland.  How 
then  can  those  unacquainted  with  us, 
visit  merely  a  few  coast  cities  rampant 
with  foreign  elements  gone  mad  over  un- 
paralleled opportunities  to  get  rich,  be 
expected  to  understand  and  appreciate? 
Let  the  traveler  come  not  expecting  to 
find  romantic  ruins;  for  the  American  is 
a  builder  and  not  a  destroyer.  Come 
rather  to  see  vastness ;  come  to  see  a 
people  conquering  vastness;  come  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  American  genius 
for  the  stupendous. 

Man  has  made  Europe  interesting; 
God  has  made  America  magnificent. 


Portrait  of  Another  Bum 
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bored,  disgusted,  and  sick  and  tired  of  it 
all.  She  did  not  know  that  he  was  not  at 
all  interested  in  the  petty  scandals  and 
mistakes  of  the  neighbors.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  sermons  of  their  minister 
almost  drove  him  mad  whenever  they 
attended  church.  She  did  not  know  that 
it  was  with  no  especial  pride  that  he  took 
walks  with  her  and  the  boys.  She  would 
never  know  that  he  did  these  things  be- 
cause it  was  expected  from  a  husband 
who  was  supposed  to  be  very  near  the 
top  in  life. 


And  so  day  in  and  day  out  he  went 
through  with  the  maddening  ordeal,  his 
lips  curved  into  a  cynical  smile  which 
was  mistaken  for  business  ability,  and 
his  cigarette  dangling  listlessly,  mistaken 
for  humbleness  and  a  vastness  of  soul. 

And  so  day  in  and  day  out  he  lived 
his  life,  did  the  things  he  had  to  do,  said 
the  things  he  had  to  say,  and  continued 
moving  towards  bigger  and  better  things. 
Day  in  and  day  out  he  did  these  things 
with  a  sneer  at  the  tragedy  of  his  carica- 
ture, and  a  snicker  at  the  absurdity  of 
his  cartoon. 
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The  Other  Side  of  the  Shield 
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Kaiser  may  be  it  will  he  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  best  treatment  accorded 
our  boys  was  in  Germany — in  the  enemy 
country — and  that  the  men  of  the  high- 
est command  in  the  German  Army  were 
moved  to  pity  when  they  saw  the  fresh, 
buoyant  young  manhood  mistakenly  ar- 
ranged against  them.  Never  has  there 
been  a  note  of  anger  in  all  their  discus- 
sions of  our  boys.  Sadness  seems  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  feeling,  and  the  Kais- 
er has  always  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. Time  he  thinks  will  reveal  the 
true  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

And  in  the  United  States  are  there  no 
•presentatives  of  that  great  secret  broth- 
erhood which  has  held  the  Kaiser  in  their 
best  constructive  and  sustaining  thought? 
Aside  from  the  consolation  of  a  devout 
religious  belief,  the  Kaiser  must  subcon- 
sciously feel  the  impact  of  commiseration 
and  understanding  sympathy  of  thou- 
sands of  unseen  friends.  In  the  darkest 
hours  little  groups  of  men  and  women  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  sent  waves  of 
helpful  thoughts  to  the  Kaiser  and  his 
advisors.  None  of  these  silent  workers 
were  Germans.  They  are  not  politicians, 
self-seekers,  or  even  Pacifists.  They  only 
ask  that  right  shall  prevail,  that  truth 


shall  triumph  and  the  on-going  of  the 
race  shall  proceed  unhindered.  They  rec- 
ognize and  uphold  all  of  the  instruments 
of  progress,  and  know  that  sometimes 
one  life  becomes  a  beacon-light  for  gen- 
erations unborn.  Such  an  one  may  be  in 
a  high  or  low  place  in  human  endeavor, 
but  the  message,  the  example,  the  dem- 
onstration of  a  fundamental  principle 
must  be  unmistakable. 

This  is  the  toast  these  mental  workers 
give  to  the  Kaiser:  "Here's  to  the  great 
White  Knight  of  this  Dispensation — 
Leader  of  the  White  Race — the  Kaiser, 
Wilhelm  II  of  Germany,  God  bless 
him!" 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  the 
Kaiser,  one  thing  is  certain :  he  will  not 
go  lower  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow- 
man.  He  may  never  leave  his  exile  home 
in  Doom,  but  he  will  always  be  a  potent 
force  in  sustaining  fixed  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples. In  the  swirl  of  change  the  basic 
rules  of  his  conduct  will  hold  steadfast, 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  his  aims  and 
accomplishments  will  prevail.  In  the 
meantime,  think  as  you  please  about  per- 
sonalities, but  don't  risk  your  earnings 
on  reparation  bonds  based  on  the  sole 
war  guilt  of  Germany  under  the  Kaiser. 
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»j    1903,   of   the   first   automobile   to  com- 

B     plete  a   transcontinental   journey   across 

a!    the  United   States.   It  was  a  messenger 

j    from   the   new   West,    a    herald   of   the 

new  age. 
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The  illustrated  literary  review,  edited  by 
E.  M.  Channing-Renton.  Those  who  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  most  stimulating  cur- 
rents of  British,  American  and  European 
literature,  art,  society,  travel,  etc.,  are  read- 
ers of  this  unique  quarterly,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished like  a  book.  Send  for  a  catalogue  of 
"Studies"  books,  produced  by  Continental 
craftsmen  at  Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines  (Haut- 
Rhin).  Subscription  to  the  review  it  seventy- 
five  cents  per  copy,  or  three  dollars  annually, 
post  free. 
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lengths  of  tow-rope  was  an  antiquated 
flivver.  Upon  the  back  seat  reposed 
Speaker  Ely,  his  face  sweetly  upturned 
to  the  new  day.  There  was  no  one  else 
in  sight.  Turning  from  the  main  street 
the  horses  began  their  accustomed  rounds. 
Serenely  they  trotted  up  to  familiar  door- 
steps and  waited  patiently  for  their  pas- 
senger to  deposit  the  requisite  number  of 
quarts.  When  no  sign  of  activity  ensued 
they  continued  faithfully  along  to  the 
next  house ;  and  gradually  small  groups 
of  citizens  fell  to  in  their  wake,  and  it 
became  a  procession. 

Upon  this  scene  appeared  Agent 
Simms  frantically  making  one  last  search 
for  his  distinguished  guest  and  missing 
automobile.  His  first  scandalized  glance 
discovered  both. 

"I  can't  believe  my  eyes,"  he  stuttered 
in  amazement. 

From  the  car  arose  the  voice  of  Speak- 
er Bly  in  an  impromptu  campaign  speech. 
"I'm  a  temp'rance  man,"  he  intoned  seri- 
ously, "dry  ash  a  dam'  bone.  Always 
hash  been.  Always  s-s-shall — " 

Shrill  across  his  last  words  came  the 
whistle  of  a  locomotive.  With  grinding 
brakes  and  clanging  bell  the  through- 
train  to  Reno  swept  into  the  station  and 
came  to  a  stop.  Out  of  the  Reservation 
scurried  belated  visitors,  and  out  of  the 
ancient  flivver  Speaker  Bly's  angry  con- 
stituents lifted  his  limp  form  and  bore  it 
away  to  a  sanctuary  drawing-room.  The 
pow-wow  was  over ! 


U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

GIVES  RULES  FOR  GOOD 

MANNERS  IN  WOODS 

You  MAY  be  reasonably  "wild  and 
woolly"  when  you  go  camping  in 
the  National  Forests  of  California 
— but  don't  leave  your  good  manners  at 
home.  Take  them  with  you.  You  need 
them  more  on  your  vacation  than  when 
you  are  at  home.  The  rules  for  good 
manners  as  given  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  are  easy  to  learn  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  all  good  sportsmen,  good  camp- 
ers and  good  tourists.  They  are: 

First  obtain  a  camp  fire  permit. 

Carry  a  shovel  and  ax. 

Smoke  only  in  camp. 

Put  your  fire  out  with  water. 

Leave  a  clean  and  sanitary  camp. 

Observe  the  state  fish  and  game  laws. 

Cooperate  with  the  forest  rangers  in 
reporting  and  suppressing  forest  fires. 

Practice  these  rules  and  preach  them, 
too. 
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book  and  learn  the  true  facts! 
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WRITE! 
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book  TODAY ! 
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TOM-TOM 

A  Magazine  of  Southwestern  Verse 

U  As  the  only  all-poetry  magazine  of 
the  Southwest,  Tom-Tom  offers  you 
the  very  best  work  of  the  leading  poets 
of  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  If  you  are  tired  of  radical 
and  "jazz"  poetry  you  will  like  Tom- 
Tom.  Contributors  include  Mary  Aus- 
tin, C.  E.  S.  Wood,  Whitley  Gray, 
Siddie  Joe  Johnson,  John  Knox,  Sara 
Bard  Field,  Arthur  Truman  Merrill, 
Harry  Noyes  Pratt  and  M.  F.  Knox. 
Tom-Tom  is  of  the  Southwest  and  for 
the  Southwest;  it  is  your  magazine. 
Your  correspondence  invited. 

D.  MAITLAND  BUSHBY,  Editor. 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

Subscription  $1.00  the  year 


"THE  LANGE  BOOK" 

So  many  requests  have  been  received  for 
copies  of  "The  Lange  Book,"  which  \v;i* 
issued  two  years  ago  under  caption  "The 
Collected  Writings  of  a  Great  Educational 
Philosopher,"  that  steps  have  been  taken  to 
make  available  a  further  supply  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  book  makes  its  appeal  especially  to 
those  who  are  seeking  advance  thought  in  edu- 
cational lines.  The  sections  on  Junior  High 
Schools  and  Junior  Colleges  are  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time.  School  administra- 
tors, librarians,  and  teachers  generally  may 
address: 

"The  Lange  Book" 
Trade  Publishing  Company 


619  California  Street 


San  Francisco 


California 
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National  Thrift  Corporation 

of  America 

Established  1922 

BONDS"  FINANCING"  SECURITIES 

The  Investor's  "Standard  of  Safety" 
HOME  OFFICE 

437  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

320  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco 

608  Deseret  National  Bank  Building,  Salt  Lake  City 

921  Foster  Building,  Denver,  Colorado 
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West  Coast  of  Mexico 

n e w  •  f a s t  «  trai n    service 


^j.  new,  fast  train  carrying  standard 
Pullmans  and  dining  car  leaves  No- 
gales  every  day  except  Sunday.  4.8 
hours,Nogalesto  Guadalajara.  Thence 
overnight  to  Mexico  City. 

Through  Pullmans  from  Los  Angeles 
via  Tucson  and  Xogales.  For  example, 
vou  can  leave  Los  Angeles  on  Sun<Li\ 
(j  p.  m.),  arrive  Tucson  Monday, 
Guadalafara  H'ednesdiiy,  Mexico 
City  Thursday  morning. 


PERHAPS  you  know  the  world  is 
small — that  in  April  there's  more 
than  one  languorous  breeze  astir 
with  whispers  ot  tor^ettulness.  May- 
be before  this  you  have  looked  across 
a  cafe  table  the  Old  World  has  tra- 
granced. 

But  surely  you  have  stifled  a  yawn 
at  tales  of  old  familiar,  tourist-worn 
paths  to  winter's  summer  sun. 

Southern  Pacific's  invitation  to  a 
new  January  June-land  is  written  in 
new  train  service  now  in  effect  down 
the  West  Coast. 

It  surrounds  you  with 
a  comfortable  bit  of  the 
America  you  know— mod- 


ern Pullmans,  a  dining  car  styled 
by  Southern  Pacific  — and  swiftly 
speeds  you  through  the  newest  Old 
World.  Mexico!— the  little  known, 
the  little  understood.  A  land  of  mys- 
terious origin  and  vast  antiquity. 
Still  medieval,  yet  in  many  ways  as 
new  as  tomorrow. 

Come  while  it  is  unspoiled.  Come 
before  the  sightseeing  bus  crowds 
out  the  ancient  carriage— (even  now 
the  tractor  crawls  past  the  oxen  and 
wooden  plough).  Dine  under  palms 
to  the  music  of  Old  Spain;  look  out 
on  a  sun-filled  sea  that  tumbles 
white  to  a  lazy  shore  — before  the 
sign  goes  up  "Por  Americano". 


Southern  Pacific 

Railroad  Company  of  Mexico 


Write  to  E.W.  CLAFP,  65  Market 

Street,  San  Francisco,  for  book: 

"If,- <f  Coast  cf  Mexico" 
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WESTERN  BOOKS  BY  WESTERN  AUTHORS 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  Western  books  by  Western  authors  the  following 
list  will  be  suggestive.  The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  at  609  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  will  gladly  send  you  a  catalogue  of  additional  interesting  titles 


"JOAQUIN  MILLER  AND  HIS  OTHER  SELF,"  by  Harr 
Wagner.  340  Pages.  Size  6x9.  16-page  illustrations.  The  real  life 
story  of  Joaquin  Miller  with  60  pages  devoted  to  his  women  con- 
tacts. Price  $5.00. 

"LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  A  FORTY  NINER'S  DAUGHTER," 
by  Aurora  Esmeralda  (Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels),  author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Files"  and  "Literary  California."  Price  $5.00. 

"LITERARY  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels.  Price  $5. 
"AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  FAVORITE  POEMS,"  Joaquin 
Miller.  Price  $1.75. 
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"WEST  WINDS,"  California  Writers  Club,  Introduction  by  Ina 
Coolbrith.  Price  $2.00. 

"A  MAN  UNAFRAID,"  the  story  of  John  Charles  Fremont.  By 
Herbert  Bashford  and  Harr  Wagner.  Price  $5.00.  De  Luxe  Edi- 
tion, Autographed,  $10.00. 

"A  PIONEER  MOTHER  OF  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Elisha  Brooks. 
Price  $1.00. 

"HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Mark  Keppel  and  Harr 
Wagner.  Price  $1.50. 

"THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND    LETTERS    OF    LUTHER    BUR- 
BANK,"  by  his  sister,  Emma  Burbank  Beeson.  Price  $2.00. 
"AS   CALIFORNIA   WILDFLOWERS   GROW,"   by   Katherine 
Chandler.  Price  $1.50. 

"WAWONA,"  an  Indian  Story  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels.  $1.25. 
"THE  CHUMASH  INDIANS,"  a  Story  of  Adventure  for  Young 
People  by  Gale  Ewell.  Price  $1.80. 
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"STRANGE    WATERS' 


a  poem  by 


GEORGE  STERLING 


heretofore   unpublished 


Edition  Limited 


GRAHAM  RAY  BOOK  SHOP 

317  Stockton  Street 
San   Francisco 


£3.00  the  Copy 
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Free  Garage 
Free  Yellow  Taxi 
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Travel   in  California 

A  Suggestion  ^ 

Pickwick  offers  a  highly  de- 
sirable way  of  traveling  to 
points  in  California.  Modern, 
luxuriously  appointed  motor 
coaches,  frequent  daily 
schedules,  and  lowest  fares. 
And,  too,  you  see  more  of  the  country — going  by  Motor 
Coach. 

PICKWICK  STAGES 

and  an  Invitation  — ' 

Make  the  new  Pickwick  Hotel 
your  headquarters  while  in 
Northern  California.  200 
spacious  rooms,  all  outside 
exposure,  each  with  bath. 
Moderate  rates.  Near  every- 
thing in  San  Francisco.  Home  of  Pickwick  radio  station 
KTAB. 

PICKWICK  HOTEL 


5TH  AND  MISSION  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  meeting  place  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
1775  to  1783.  In  this  building  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  Here 
hangs  the  Liberty  Bell  shown  on  our  cover,  the  first  important  ringing  of  which  was 
in  1753;  the  second  ringing,  July  8, 1776, proclaimed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Pushing  Back  the  Grape  Horizon 


A  T  THE  present  mo- 
/\  ment,  there  is  noth- 
L  Ving  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  State  of 
California,  than  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board's  grape 
industry  program.  The 
plan  provides  for:  (a) 
control  over  the  raisin  sup- 
ply and  fresh  grape  distri- 
bution; (b)  development  of  by-products; 
(c)  removal  of  surplus. 

Donald  D.  Conn,  managing  director 
of  the  California  Vineyardists  Associa- 
tion, states:  "Never  before  have  the 
grape  growers  been  given  such 
a  chance  as  is  now  offered  by 
the  Government.  For  the  past 
four  years  the  prices  of  grapes 
have  been  unsatisfactory,  for  sev- 
eral reasons :  ( 1 )  uncontrolled 
I  distribution;  (2)  failure  to  de- 
velop the  market  for  grapes; 
(3)  neglect  of  by-products;  (4) 
over  supplying  either  the  raisin 
or  fresh  grape  markets. 

"Now  comes  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,"  says  Mr.  Conn, 
"and  offers  a  sound,  construe-  *"*"' 

live  plan,  better  still  agrees  to 
finance  it.  The  Farm  Board 
agrees  to  furnish  all  the  money  necessary 
to  buy  up  the  surplus  of  grapes  which 
has  so  long  made  it  impossible  to  secure 
a  fair  profit,  in  most  cases,  no  profit  at 
all.  The  Board  asks  only  that  the  grow- 
ers create  an  insurance  fund  and  provide 
reasonable  control  over  marketing." 

The  Grape  Industry  a  Big  Investment 

California's  grape  industry  is  a  $350,- 
000,000  investment.  Grapes  and  raisins 
have  an  annual  farm  value  of  $40,000,- 
000  and  the  industry  has  an  annual  pur- 
chasing power  of  $100,000,000.  Under 
the  Farm  Board  plan,  growers  must 
agree  to  pay  $1.50  per  ton  to  provide  the 
fund  necessary  to  buy  the  surplus  and  to 
develop  by-products  as  suitable  outlets 
for  the  surplus  that  gluts  the  market  and 
breaks  the  prices. 

Mr.  William  A.  Boekel,  a  well  known 
attorney  of  San  Francisco,  considers  the 
grape  control  plan  as  promulgated  by 


By  GRACE  TALBOT  HADLEV 

Secretary,  San  Francisco  Bay  Chapter,  League  of  Western   Writers 


As  we  go  to  press  there  is  issued  a  message  to  the  people 
of  California  by  Governor  C.  C.  Young,  in  which  he  offers 
the  services  of  all  departments  of  the  administration  in  the 
interest  of  the  grape  control  campaign.  The  Governor  de- 
clares that  success  or  failure  of  the  grape  control  campaign 
"constitutes  an  emergency  which  menaces  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  state."  The  campaign  will  close  at 
midnight,  July  9.  — Editor. 


marketing  of  the  entire 
grape  crop  of  California, 
through  coordinated  ef- 
forts." 


the  Federal  Farm  Board  through  Mr. 
C.  C.  Teague,  and  now  in  process  of 
sign-up  by  the  growers,  as  quite  unique. 
Mr.  Boekel  drafted  the  grape  control 
contract. 


"The  contract  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose," said  Mr.  Boekel,  "is  to  be  signed 
not  only  by  some  35,000  grape  growers, 
but  also,  by  five  existing  cooperative 
marketing  associations  and  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Grape  Control  Board,  Ltd.,  as 
well.  The  grower  represents  the  produc- 
tion function,  the  five  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, the  marketing,  the  processing 
and  shipping  functions. 

"The  California  Grape  Control  Board, 
Ltd.,  with  the  necessary  funds  in  hand 
would  control  the  surplus  crop  and  price 
stabilization.  Supplementing  these  phases 
of  the  plan  is  the  contract  whereby  the 
independent  commercial  packers  will 
purchase  from  the  grower -owned  and 
controlled  California  Raisin  Pool,  their 
supply  of  raisins  on  a  parity  with  the 
Sun  Maid  Growers  Association  of  Dela- 
ware. Thus  there  is  provided  a  compre- 
hensive yet  simple  scheme  for  the  orderly 
and  economic  production,  processing  and 


Industry  Has  Been  111 

Dr.  Theodore  Macklin, 
special  representative  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
the  family  of  basic  California  industries, 
the  grape  and  raisin   industry  has  been 
the  sickest  of  all,  and  something  had  to 
be  done  to  make  it  well  and  strong.  Be- 
fore a  cure  could  be  effected,  however, 
a  diagnosis  was   necessary   and 
Dr.  Macklin  points  out  in  the 
Farm  Board  findings,  a  few  of 
the    ills    that    afflicted    the    in- 
dustry. 

(1)  The  grape  crop  was 
poorly  distributed  and  merchan- 
dised, and  the  surplus  crop  that 
forced  the  prices  down  was  not 
under  control ; 

(2)  Poor  selling  and  the  un- 
controlled surplus  destroyed 
confidence  in  the  crops  and  made 

"***          loans  risky. 

"Organization,"  declares  Dr. 
Macklin,  "is  the  cure  for  this 
weakness  and  the  California  Grape  Con- 
trol Board,  Ltd.,  is  this  organization. 
In  the  past  cooperative  organization  was 
successful  in  some  ways,  but  not  in  oth- 
ers because  it  dealt  with  only  one-half  of 
the  industry — the  raisin  growers.  Raisins 
can  be  stored,  but  experience  has  proved 
that  every  ton  of  raisins  from  an  old 
crop  added  to  a  new  crop,  made  too 
much.  Buyers  never  pay  what  they  would 
if  there  were  fewer  raisins,  so  the  costly 
experience  of  partial  organization  proved 
that  instead  of  piling  up  a  surplus  of 
stored  raisins,  cooperative  organization 
would  do  better  to  remove  the  surplus 
before  it  becomes  storable." 

Mr.  M.  J.  Newhouse,  Federal  Farm 
Board  representative,  states  that  the  av- 
erage surplus  in  average  years  is  perhaps 
not  far  from  300,000  tons.  If  in  addition 
to  a  surplus,  there  is  no  control  over 
shipments  and  prices,  the  results  are  sure 
to  be  disastrous.  The  plan,  as  advanced 
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oy  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  contem- 
plates the  correction  of  this  surplus  and 
of  unorganized  marketing. 

Mr.  Wylie  M.Giffen,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers,  heads 
the  state-wide  committee  that  is  conduct- 
ing the  sign-up  campaign.  He  is  again  on 
the  firing  line  leading  the 
raisin  growers  in  a  stren- 
uous effort  to  bring  or- 
der out  of  chaos,  so  that 
the  raisin  market  may  be 
stabilized  with  resulting 
prosperity  to  growers  of 
all  varieties  of  grapes. 

Sock  the  Surplus 

"Sock  the  surplus"  has 
been  the  slogan  of  a  more 
united  and  determined 
industry.  The  purpose  of 
the  California  Grape 
Control  Board  plan  is  to 
remove  the  surplus.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  dis- 
pose of  grapes  in  the 
fresh  form  or  as  by-prod- 
ucts, not  to  let  them  ac- 
cumulate in  dried  form. 

There  .are  some  clear- 
cut  ways  to  effect  the  re- 
moval of  the  surplus.  It 
can  be  held  back  from 
the  market  if  there  is  a 
cash  fund  to  buy  the 
fresh  grapes  on  the  vines 
from  the  growers.  Once 
bought  by  the  Control 
Board,  these  grapes  could 
be  held  temporarily  on 
the  vines.  Part  could  be 
sent  to  a  by-products 
plant  and  converted  into 
delicious  grape  concen- 
trates, syrups,  juices,  jel- 
lies, jams,  and  cooking, 
medicinal  and  sacramen- 
tal wines.  Instead  of 
having  to  be  sold  in  fresh 
form  in  90  days  during 
the  vintage  season,  these 
grapes  could  be  marketed 
as  by-products  the  year 
round  and  thus  the  hori- 
zon of  the  grape  would 
be  pushed  back,  not  only 
in  connection  with  the 
period  of  distribution,  but 
the  whole  world  would 
thus  become  the  market  for  the  grape. 

To  be  able  to  purchase  the  grape  sur- 
plus and  remove  it  from  destructive 
competition  with  the  fresh  market,  the 
Control  Board  needs  cash.  An  industry 
grape  purchasing  fund  of  $2,500,000 
will  accomplish  this  purpose.  To  create 
this  fund  a  tax  of  $1.50  a  ton  is  neces- 
sary on  1,700,000  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 
This  represents  85%  of  the  average 


California  grape  crop  of  2,000,000  tons. 
The  plan  for  the  fund  is  this  —  every 
grape  grower  signs  a  contract.  In  this 
contract  he  contributes  $1.50  a  ton  to 
the  surplus  purchasing  fund  and  he  also 
makes  a  choice  of  the  three  cooperative 
associations  to  which  his  crop  is  to  bs 


Stacking  Raisin  Trays  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 

delivered.  They  are  unit  parts  of  the 
Grape  Control  Board  serving  the  grow- 
ers and  the  industry  through  merchan- 
dising the  crops. 

For  the  conversion  of  surplus  fresh 
grapes  into  by-products,  a  fourth  cooper- 
ative becomes  a  unit  in  the  general  plan, 
this  fourth  cooperative  agreeing  to  use 
150,000  tons  in  by-product  development. 

This  cuts  the  surplus  to  be  left  on  the 


vines  to  one-half  the  total.  Markets  un- 
der control  may  then  be  able  to  absorb 
this  other  half.  If  they  do  the  Control 
Board  will  not  lose  any  money  it  may 
spend  to  stabilize  the  market  for  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  merchandised. 

In  view  of  the  desperate  situation  in 
which  the  grape  growers' 
find  themselves  on  the 
eve  of  the  1930  vintage 
season,  it  seems  incredi- 
ble that  they  would  turn 
down  the  offer  of  help 
extended  by  the  Federal' 
Farm  Board.  Mr.  Teague' 
has  made  it  plain  that!1 
the  Farm  Board  will  not 
coax  any  one  to  sign  up.i 
The  Board  wants  to  help; 
the  grape  industry,  buti 
if  the  growers  are  indif- 
ferent, it  will  simply 
wipe  its  hands  of  the 
whole  affair  and  proceed 
to  help  other  industries 
in  other  parts  of  the  • 
United  States  that  are 
looking  for  relief. 

Mr.   C.    C.   Teaguetj 
emphasizes  the   need  ofj 
better  relations  between  , 
business  and  agriculture  j 
and   he   points  out   that  I 
the   old   speculative   sys-  • 
tern   of   distribution   haH 
proved  wasteful  and  in- 
efficient.   On    the    othei 
hand  it  has  been  demon- 
strated   that    in    man)  I 
cases    where    producersjl 
are  organized  into  effec  I 
tive  co-operative  salesdl 
organizations,  they  havill 
been  able  to  prosper  ancjl 
at  the  same  time,  not  tell 
put  a  burden  on  the  conll 
sumers   of    the    country  I 
That   which  makes  thi:jl 
seeming  inconsistency  i- 
that  through  co-operativ 
organization,     producer 
are  able  to  effect  man) 
savings  in  waste  and  un 
due  charges  between  pro 
ducer  and  the  consume 
which  are  reflected  in  ; 
larger  percentage  of  th 
consumer's   dollar   bein; 
returned  to  the  producei 
If  the  producer  is  organized  so  tha 
he  can  control  through  co-operative  mar 
keting  organizations,  a  large  percentag 
of  the  products  of  his  industry,  he  cai 
properly  distribute  so  as  to  place  on  th1 
market  the  maximum  quantity  that  th 
market  will  take  and  maintain  a  reason 
able  price.  Through  control  of  a  larg 
volume,  his  cost  is  low.  He  can  largel 
(Continued  on  Page  219) 
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Stephen  Collins  Foster 


I 


HEARD   a    humorous   balladist   not 
long  ago — a  minstrel  with  wool  on 
his    head    and    an    ultra-Ethiopian 
,plexion  —  who    performed    a    negro 
lad   that,    I    confess,   moistened   these 
tacles  in  the  most  unexpected  man- 
r.  They  have  gazed  at  dozens  of  trag- 
y  queens,  dying  on  the  stage  and  ex- 
iring  to  appropriate  blank  verse,  and  I 
er  wanted  to  wipe  them.  They  have 
ed  up,  with  deep  respect,  be  it  said, 
many  scores  of  clergymen  in  pulpits, 
d  without  being  dimmed,  and  behold, 
vagabond   with   a  corked   face   and   a 
,njo  sings  a   little  song  and   strikes  a 
ild    note   which   sets   the  whole   heart 
hrilling  with  happy  pity." 
So  wrote  Thackeray  after  hearing  the 
risty  Minstrels  in   New  York  while 
t  organization  was  making  the  songs 
f  Stephen   Foster   the   common   posses- 
,ion  of  every  household  in  America. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Foster  was  born 
o  compose,   primarily   for  just  such 
jlack-faced   comedians,  songs  that   have 
iterally  thrilled  the  soul  of  every  civil- 
zed   nation.  Almost  his  only  means  of 
•caching  the  American  public  of  his  day 
was   through    the    "burnt    cork    artist," 
vho    with    a    banjo    strolled    out    from 
unong  his  hideous,  thick-lipped  compan- 
ons  of  ebony  hue  to   the  front  of   the 
tage  and  sang  lyrics  that  brought  our 
orefathers   to   tears.  As  W.    P.   Eaton 
Seclared  in  the  Boston  Transcript  a  few 
are   ago,    "Not   only   did    negro   min- 
itrelsy  in   the   next   few   decades  sweep 
>ur  stage,  but  it  gave  birth  to  the  best 
lusic  America  has  yet  produced — or  at 
iy  rate,  if  you  object  to  so  sweeping  a 
tatement,    to    the    most    characteristic 
music  —  the   songs    of    Stephen    Foster. 
'Dixie,'   too,   was  a  minstrel   song.   But 
'Old   Folks  at  Home,'   'My  Old   Ken- 
tucky Home,'  and  those  other  melodies 
of  Foster,  which  are  not  only  enshrined 
in   the   American    heart   but   have   gone 
around  the  globe  and  found  lodging  in 
the   heart   of   a   Percy  Grainger   in   far 
Australia,  were  the  gems  of  American 
minstrelsy." 

Like  Poe,  Stephen  Foster  was  great  in 
this  genius,  unhappy  in  his  life,  wretched 
in  his  death ;  but  in  his  fame  he  is  im- 
mortal. Gentle,  easy-going,  too  readily 
influenced,  too  convivial,  his  brief  days 
were  filled  with  tragic  mistakes.  His  was 
one  of  the  most  loving  dispositions  in  the 
world ;  his  love  for  his  mother  amounted 
almost  to  a  mania;  but  he  went  through 
life  almost  friendless  and  practically 
alone.  While  he  moved  the  hearts  of  a 
score  of  nations  with  his  "Old  Kentucky 


By  CARL  HOLLIDAY 

Home"  he  himself  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  homeless. 

At  the  little  town  of  Lawrenceburg, 
Pennsylvania,  where  Stephen  Foster  was 
born,  his  father  had  gained  some  local 
note  as  a  violinist,  and  his  mother  a 
wider  notice  for  her  writing  of  verse. 
Thus  from  both  sides  of  his  family  he 
doubtless  inherited  some  of  those  traits 


SHORE  LINE  AT  DUSK 

By  GEORGE  S.  WHITTAKER 

rri EMXG— 

//   Farewell  embrace 
Of  sad,  relinquished  day — 
A  crescent  moon  low  in  the  west 
And  one   bright  star 
Above  the  bay  .... 
/  tramp  the  dusky  shore 
And  ponder  high-born  dreams 
Of   Yesterday; 
The  refuge  of  my  heart 
Lies  far  away. 

And  while  I  if  an 

Old  Ocean's  breadth,  and  weep, 

A  visionary  sail 

Stark-white  as  Hope 

Looms  out  upon  the  deep  .... 

Ah,  momentary  joy 

And  pensive  tears 

As  o'er  the  Beach  of  Memory  rolls 

My  Caravan  of  Years! 


that  were  to  make  him  a  successful  song 
writer. 

Foster  spent  the  school  year  of  1840- 
1841  in  an  academy  at  Athens,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  attended  Jefferson  Col- 
lege in  that  State.  He  showed  no  small 
ability  in  modern  languages  and  in  draw- 
ing and  painting,  but  his  genius  reveled 
in  the  field  of  music.  Daily,  after  the 
prosaic  work  of  book-keeping — his  occu- 
pation for  some  months  after  leaving 
college  —  he  found  genuine  delight  in 
composing  songs  for  groups  of  his  ac- 
quaintances to  sing  of  evenings.  Prob- 
ably his  first  published  lyric  was  "Open 
Thy  Lattice,  Love,"  issued  at  Baltimore; 
but  his  first  public  success  was  "O 
Susanna,"  which  he  offered  to  a  minstrel 
troupe  in  1842  and  which  was  soon  be- 
ing sung  or  whistled  all  over  the  United 
States. 

This  surprising  conquest  of  public 
favor  meant  the  end  of  his  career  in  a 
commercial  office.  After  a  brief  period  in 
Cincinnati  he  was  in  New  York  com- 
posing musical  "hits"  with  a  rapidity 
probably  never  equalled  by  any  other 
American  save  Irving  Berlin.  Those 
lyrics — more  than  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty of  them — are  now  even  more  wide- 
ly known  than  in  the  days  of  their 


author;  for  such  songs  as  "Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  "Massa's  in  the  Cold, 
Cold  Ground,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  and 
"Swanee  River"  have  become  interna- 
tional rather  than  merely  national. 

This  rapidity  of  composition,  this  sud- 
denness of  inspiration  on  the  part  of 
Foster  was  a  source  of  amazement  to 
publishers  and  other  acquaintances  of  his 
time.  While  seated  one  morning  on  a 
porch  of  a  plantation  home  near  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  watching  the  negroes  at 
work  in  the  nearby  fields,  he  composed 
within  a  few  minutes  both  the  words  and 
the  music  of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 
He  composed  "Swanee  River" — orig- 
inally "Suwanee  River"  —  so  quickly 
that  he  left  blank  that  portion  of  the 
first  stanza  naming  the  river;  for  he  had 
no  idea  what  stream  he  was  singing 
about ;  he  knew  only  that  its  name  must 
have  three  syllables.  Having  practically 
finished  the  composition  and  not  being 
able  to  find  that  very  necessary  word, 
he  explained  his  difficulty  to  a  friend, 
and  the  two  searched  an  atlas  until  they 
located  in  Florida  a  small  river  possess- 
ing a  title  of  the  necessary  length.  He 
delighted  in  writing  songs  as  he  rode  on 
top  of  the  old-time  Broadway  stages, 
and  frequently  he  was  known  to  dart 
into  a  store  or  saloon  to  write  on  a  piece 
of  wrapping  paper  some  bit  of  melody 
that  had  suddenly  come  to  him. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rather 
vapid  sentimentality  expressed  during 
the  past  half-century  concerning  the  pub- 
lic's "cruel  neglect"  of  Stephen  Foster 
during  his  own  life-time.  This  sentimen- 
tality is  without  basis  in  fact.  More  than 
a  million  copies  of  "Old  Folks  at  Home" 
were  sold  before  his  death  ;  several  others 
of  his  compositions  sold  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  several  of  his  pub- 
lishers evidently  were  strictly  honest 
with  him  and  paid  him  large  royalties. 
But,  as  Elson  says  in  his  History  of 
American  Music,  Foster  "should  have 
lived  the  dreamy,  lazy  life  of  the  south- 
ern plantation,  of  which  he  has  given  us 
such  graphic  pictures."  He  utterly  lacked 
business  ability.  When  he  had  written 
"Old  Kentucky  Home"  he  sold  to  George 
Christy,  manager  of  the  Christy  Min- 
strels, not  only  all  rights  to  the  first  edi- 
tion, but  even  the  "right"  for  Christy  to 
use  his  own  name  as  author  and  com- 
poser of  the  song  —  all  this  for  four 
hundred  dollars!  4 

But  beyond  this  lack  of  business  acu- 
men as  a  cause  of  financial  failure  was 
his  growing  taste  for  liquor.  It  became 
a  tyrant  over  him.  With  rather  large 
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sums  of  money  coming  to  him  with  sur- 
prising ease,  he  felt  prosperous  enough 
to  establish  a  home,  and  he  married  in 
1854  a  woman  of  exceptional  qualities, 
Miss  Jennie  McDowell.  A  very  few 
months  later  she  was  compelled  to  leave 
him  because  of  his  constant  drinking,  his 
bohemian  habits,  and  his  utter  inability 
to  maintain  her  in  ordinary  comfort.  He 
rapidly  degenerated  into  all  the  appear- 
ances of  an  ordinary  "bum,"  garbed  in  a 
shabby  coat,  frayed  trousers,  a  shirt  none 
too  clean,  and  a  cheap,  glazed  cap  such 
as  road  repairers  then  commonly  wore. 

He  had  a  bed  in  a  cheap  hotel  in  the 
Bowery,  but  did  most  of  his  composing 
during  his  last  years  in  a  little  ware- 
room  back  of  a  grocery,  the  proprietor 
of  which  furnished  him  plenty  of  wrap- 
ping paper  for  the  purpose.  On  not  a 
few  occasions  he  composed  and  sold  in 
such  haste  that  the  compositions  on  such 
paper  appeared  at  the  publisher's  desk 
smeared  by  being  carried  through  the 
streets  while  still  damp. 

Daily  he  became  more  dissipated  and 
more  nearly  destitute.  It  has  been  de- 
clared that  many  times  Foster  and  his 
companion,  George  Cooper,  the  poet, 
would  concoct  a  song  in  the  morning, 
sell  it  at  noon,  and  not  be  a  penny  the 
richer  by  night.  A  daughter  had  been 
born  to  him  through  his  marriage,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  saw  the 
babe.  He  apparently  had  now  reached 
that  stage  of  indifference  in  which  the 
mere  process  of  making  and  spending 
was  the  height,  or  the  depth,  of  his  ideals. 

One  night,  after  a  typical  day  of  com- 
posing, drinking,  and  wandering  about 
his  Bowery  haunts,  he  returned  to  his 
room  in  the  shabby  American  House, 
and  went  to  bed,  feverish  and  evidently 
on  the  verge  of  a  complete  collapse. 
During  the  night,  it  seems  ,he  arose  to 
get  a  drink  of  water,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness fell  with  the  pitcher,  broke  it,  and 
cut  his  neck  and  arms  with  its  jagged 
edges.  Too  weak,  or  perhaps  too  deliri- 
ous, to  call  help,  he  lay  there  gradually 
bleeding  to  death,  and  on  the  morning 
of  January  10,  1864,  was  found  in  a 
condition  beyond  all  hope.  Three  days 
later  he  died  in  the  public  ward  of  a 
hospital. 

So  little  impression  had  he  made  upon 
his  companions  in  that  cheap  lodging 
house  and  so  little  information  could  be 
obtained  by  the  hospital  authorities  that 
his  body  was  sent  to  the  morgue  and 
was  saved  from  the  potter's  field  only 
after  various  publishers  and  minstrel  ac- 
quaintances happened  to  see  a  brief  news- 
paper notice  of  his  death.  Thus  ended  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  the  career  of  a 
genuine  genius. 

The  corpse  was  taken  to  Pittsburgh 
and  buried  beside  the  remains  of  his 


father  and  mother.  Appropriately  in- 
deed, his  friends  bethought  themselves 
of  having  a  band  play  at  the  grave  two 
of  his  compositions  —  "Come  Where  My 
Love  Lies  Dreaming"  and  "Old  Folks 
at  Home." 

Contemporary  life  seems  to  have  had 
almost  no  influence  upon  Foster's  crea- 
tions. He  simply  created  a  dreamland  of 
emotions,  now  and  then  with  a  Southern 
or  plantation  background,  but  more  often 
without  it,  and  built  upon  this  basis  an 
exceedingly  simple  musical  structure. 


The  songs  of  Stephen  Collins 
Foster  will  long  live  hi  memory 
and  in  use.  Who  is  not  familiar 
with  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home," 
and  "Swanee  River,"  known  also  (is 
"Old  Folks  at  Home"?  Others  of 
his  compositions  of  treasured  mem- 
ory are  "Old  Black  Joe."  "Old 
Uncle  Ned,"  "Dixie,"  "Come 
Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming," 
"Stand  By  the  Flag,"  and  other 
lyrical  poems  and  folk  songs,  as 
well  as  songs  of  the  Civil  War 
days.  Foster  was,  perhaps,  the  chief 
song  ivriter  of  America. 

—  EDITOR. 


Evidently  the  prolonged  Civil  War  af- 
fected him  but  little;  he  composed  but 
four  songs  dealing  with  it:  "We're  a 
Million  in  the  Field,"  "For  the  Dear 
Old  Flag  I'll  Die,"  "Was  My  Brother 
in  the  Battle,"  and  "Stand  by  the  Flag." 
His  was  indeed  an  individualistic  note, 
not  easily  attuning  itself  to  great  causes 
or  national  crises. 

Foster  has  frequently  been  called  the 
chief  "folk-song  writer  of  America."  In- 
deed Elson  declares  him  "as  truly  the 
folk-song  genius  of  America  as  Weber  or 
Silcher  has  been  of  Germany."  A  folk- 
song, however,  is  a  song  arising  out  of  a 
folk,  and  Foster's  "Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  "Swanee  River,"  "Old  Black 
Joe,"  and  "Uncle  Ned,"  while  using  the 
negro  life  as  a  background  and  a  very 
crude  imitation  of  negro  dialect  as  a 
medium  of  expression,  are  not,  either  in 
melody  or  in  thought,  an  expression  of 
the  negro  folk  of  plantation  days.  The 
most  superficial  comparison  of  Foster's 
songs  with  such  true  negro  folk  lyrics  as 
"All  God's  Children  Got  Wings"  and 
"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"  makes 
this  clear. 

He  would  probably  have  smiled  rather 
wistfully  if  some  admirer  in  his  own  day 
had  called  him  a  creator  of  folk-songs. 
He  was  a  producer  of  sentimental  bal- 
lads— with  a  sentiment  so.  true  and  with 
a  comprehension  of  the  pathos  of  life 
so  pungent  that  they  rise  above  the  con- 
fines of  this  or  that  folk  or  race.  They 


touch  those  primitive  emotions  that  ar&; 
universal. 

He  came  at  a  time  when  the  black- 
face minstrel  was  monarch  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage.  The  theatres  of  Nassau  and 
John  Streets  rang  with  the  applause  of 
"highly  respectable  audiences,"  who 
were  enraptured  by  the  singing  of  such 
burnt-cork  artists  as  John  H.  Murphy 
and  "Hunk"  Mudge.  It  was  a  day  when 
the  theatre  in  Beekman  Street  —  the 
fourth  one  in  New  York  City — proudly 
proclaimed  that  the  edifice  had  cost  the 
extravagant  sum  of$1625.  Patrons  were 
"respectfully  requested  not  to  spit  on  the 
stove,"  and  signs  presented  the  dire 
warning  that  "dogs  positively  cannot  be 
admitted." 

Those  old-time  American  audiences 
were  hungry  aesthetically,  were  starv- 
ing for  romance,  and  when  the  afore- 
mentioned John  H.  Murphy  came  for- 
ward from  among  his  black  -  faced 
brethren  and  sing  "Write  Me  a  Letter 
from  Home"  or  "Dear  Mother,  I'll 
Come  Back  Again"  there  were  tears 
aplenty.  "Hunk  Mudge,  the  most  fam- 
ous clog-dancer  then  living,  might  make 
the  "house"  whoop  with  his  "Hunkey 
Dorum,  I'm  the  Boy"  and  Billy  Arling- 
ton might  tickle  the  patrons  with  his 
nationally-known  song,  "Funniest  Thing 
Is  a  Frog" ;  but  always  those  audiences 
seemed  to  prefer  such  touching  lyrics  as 
"I've  No  Mother,  Now  I'm  Weepin: 
and  "We  Parted  By  the  Riverside." 

Foster  came  at  just  the  right  hour 
supply  this  hunger  for  a  certain  bn 
"happy  pity,"  and  he  did  it  with  an  art  i 
that  has  made  his  songs  popular  even  in 
this  sophisticated  age.  He  combined  a 
moderate  touch  of  pathos  with  a  bit  of 
melody  simple  enough  for  the  untrained 
ear  of  his  day,  and  the  combinations  in 
not  a  few  instances  are  masterpieces. 

It  was,  and  is,  melody  pure  and  simple 
that  has  carried  these  songs  of  Foster 
on  the  high  wave  of  popularity  through-  • 
out  the  years.  The  accompaniments  are  ' 
totally  innocent  of  any  attempt  to  be 
ornate ;  they  are  obvious  and  even  con-  • 
ventional.  Like  their  hearers,  these  and 
other  attempts  in  American  lyrical  music 
revealed  no  ambition  to  step  outside  the 
elemental  field  of  melody.  A  good  many 
years  were  to  pass  before  the  American 
public  was  able  to  appreciate  fully  an- 
other and  a  more  difficult  phase  of  com- 
position— rhythm.  But  once  comprehend- 
ing this,  with  true  American  exaggera- 
tion, the  public  over-emphasized  it  and 
produced  that  typical  American  form, 
syncopation,  and  the  days  of  Sousa's 
band  were  quickly  followed  by  the  era 
of  the  rag-time. 

Then  came  the  third  step  in  American 

comprehension  of  musical  possibilities — 

the    introduction    of    certain    fantastic, 

(Continued  on  Page  223) 
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By  H.  RALPH  GOLLKR 


CLEM    RUSSELL   made   his   way   to- 
ward   the    office    of    the    Carrich 
Lumber  Company  in   response  to 
John  Carrich's  summons.   He  knew  the 
owner  of  the  company  had  sent  for  him 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
pany manager  who  would  take  office  the 
following  spring.  He  also  knew  that  the 
lumberman  was  meticulous  in  the  choice 
of  men  for  responsib'e  positions.  A  man 
was  never  promoted  until  subjected  to  a 
test.   As   he   stepped    into   the   office   he 
'    found    Egans,    the   mill    superintendent, 
had  proceeded  him.   Egans  then  was  to 
be  his  rival  in  the  test  for  manager. 

"Sit    down,    Clem,"    Carrich   saluted 
•    the  young  man,  waving  a  hand  toward 
a  chair.  "I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  two  of  you." 

Clem  Russell  in  his  careful  dress  ap- 
peared somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  lum- 
ber town,  and  bespoke  city  culture.  His 
features  were  clear  cut,  mild  and  strong. 
Mat  Egans  was  Clem's  opposite,  a  mus- 
cled giant  in  corduroy  and  flannel,  ag- 
gressive and  sure  of  himself,  with  a  mien 
of  arrogance. 

"You  both  understand  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  turn  the  company  over  to  a  man- 
ager in  the  spring  at  which  time  I  intend 
to  retire,"  the  lumberman  began,  noting 
carefully  the  facial  expressions  of  the 
two  men.  "Clem  seems  as  my  own  son, 
for  I  have  practically  raised  him.  Mat, 
you  have  worked  your  way  up  to  super- 
intendent of  the  mill.  You  both  know 


the  lumber  business;  in  fact,  you  both 
have  grown  up  with  it.  Now  in  justice 
to  both  of  you,  I  can  appoint  neither  of 
you  at  once.  One  must  prove  himself  the 
right  man.  I  have  a  test  in  mind  that 
will  permit  you  to  work  it  out  between 
you. 

''Clem,"  he  resumed,  turning  to  the 
mild  young  man,  "you  asked  for  the 
camp  on  the  Whipple  River  this  winter 
as  an  after  college  starter.  I'm  going  to 
let  you  boss  the  camp.  There  are  ten 
million  feet  of  timber  on  the  Whipple. 
By  beginning  the  cut  the  first  of  No- 
vember you  ought  to  get  it  to  the  mill 
by  the  first  of  May."  Carrich  now 
turned  to  the  mill  superintendent.  "Mat, 
there  are  enough  logs  at  the  mill  to  keep 
it  going  until  the  first  of  May."  The 
gray  haired  owner  leaned  back  in  his 
well  worn  chair  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction. "Now — the  man  that  finishes  up 
his  work  first,  honestly,  will  be  appointed 
manager  of  the  Carrich  Lumber  Com- 
pany. Is  my  proposition  fair  to  both  of 
you"?" 

Clem  Russell  met  the  steady  gaze  of 
the  lumberman.  "It  sounds  fair  to  me. 
I'm  satisfied,"  he  said  mildly,  with  a 
smile  of  affection. 

"And  you,  Mat?"  Carrich  turned  to 
the  big  man. 

Egans  stirred  and  did  not  at  once 
meet  the  gaze  of  the  man  behind  the 
desk,  but  instead,  glanced  at  Clem,  a 
faint,  derisive  smile  playing  on  his  thick 


lips.  "It  suits  me,"  he  declared,  turning 
and  facing  Carrich,  his  face  now  serious. 
"Then  it's  settled."  the  lumberman 
announced,  rising.  "May  the  best  man 
win!" 

Next  day  Clem  with  a  few  selected 
men  drove  up  the  river.  The  Whipple 
timber  was  new  and  there  was  brushing 

|:o  be  done  and  camp  buildings  to  be 
erected  before  the  freeze  set  in.  The 
picked  men  were  old  timers  in  the  forest 
and  soon  a  village  of  log  buildings 
sprang  up  miraculously.  By  the  first  of 
November  Clem  had  the  Whipple  camp 
in  order  with  a  crew  of  sixty  loggers, 
self-confident  and  loyal.  Two  stood 
above  the  others.  On  the  pay-roll  the 
sandy-haired  recognized  leader  was  San- 
dy Duncan.  Hard  pressed  for  men,  Clem 
had  been  forced  to  hire  him  and  his 
thirty  followers.  The  other  man,  mus- 
cled and  dark,  was  Ben  Rivers.  These 
two  giants  were  different  as  sun  and 
moon. 

Clem  had  grown  up  among  woodsmen 
and  at  a  glance  sized  them  up  for  what 
they  were.  In  Rivers  he  saw  loyalty,  in- 
telligence, and  understanding.  In  Dun- 
can he  saw  trouble  and  prepared  to 
meet  it. 

The  day  before  the  first,  John  Car- 
rich  visited  the  camp  and  after  inspect- 
ing it  with  a  practical  eye  went  with 
Clem  into  the  office.  "Clem,"  Carrich 
said,  "personally  I  want  you  to  win.  But 
of  course  it's  up  to  you.  Then  if  the 
logs  are  not  down  to  the  mill  by  the 
first  of  May  I'll  have  to  close  it  down. 
You've  a  fight  before  you — and  fight 
you  must.  It's  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
top." 

"The  logs  will  be  in  the  boom  on 
time,"  Clem  declared,  confidently;  his 
steel  blue  eyes  met  and  held  those  of  the 
old  lumberman.  He  smiled  and  contin- 
ued :  "And  as  to  fighting — it  appears  to 
be  unavoidable.  In  fact,  I  expect  it  will 
be  necessary  to  start  the  ball  rolling 
with  a  fight."  And  he  was  right. 

"I  never  work  for  a  boss  that  can't 
lick  me,"  big  Sandy  Duncan  boasted 
next  morning  when  Clem  instructed 
him  to  proceed  to  the  woods.  Clem  re- 
garded the  man  mildly.  "I  doubt  very 
much  if  you  would  work  after  being 
licked,"  he  returned,  imperturbed.  "And 
if  you  can't  work  without  stirring  up 
trouble  you  had  better  not  begin." 

Duncan  towering  above  Clem,  laughed 
derisively.  "And  I've  never  been  fired 
without  being  licked.  It  beats  hell  how 
we  got  to  be  bossed  by  a  Sunday  school 
boy!  Eh,  men?"  He  turned  his  head  to 
glance  at  the  men. 

The  men  now  crowded  about  were 
silent,  except  for  a  few  of  Duncan's  fol- 
lowers, who  snickered.  They  all  knew 
that  the  little  boss's  leadership  had  been 
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challenged  and  they  saw  but  one  end  to 
it.  Yet,  they  wanted  to  see  if  he  had 
courage. 

"You  seem  to  be  in  the  wrong  camp, 
Duncan,"  Clem  said  calmly,  without 
backing  up  an  inch,  and  leveling  his  cold 


The  attack  caught  the  big  man  un- 
aware and  staggered  him.  Yet  he  struck 
back  and  came  at  Clem  cursing  wildly. 
Clem  darted  between  the  flying  fists  and 
drove  in  a  few  short  body  punches  that 
sent  Duncan  staggering  backward.  Then 


eyes  upon  the  troublemaker.  The  big 
man  eyed  him  belligerently.  "I  see  I've 
just  got  to  take  you  across  my  knee  and 
spank  you,"  Duncan  rasped,  with  a 
laugh.  "Then  maybe  we'll  get  a  man 
size  boss  than  can  lick  me.  Get  ready 
for  your  spankin',  pretty  boy,  for  I'm 
a-coming!" 

Clem  knew  that  it  would  be  ignomi- 
nous  to  refuse  to  fight.  Carrich  had 
warned  him  to  fight.  But  to  fight  a  giant 
like  Duncan  was  ruin,  unless — .  He  did 
not  consider  further  the  possibilities,  but 
sprang  at  Duncan,  letting  drive  his  fists 
with  all  his  might,  backed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  athlete. 


he  rushed  forward  to  deliver  a  finishing 
blow,  tripped,  and  sprawled  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  Someone  had  tripped  him. 
He  tried  to  regain  his  feet  before  Dun- 
can reached  him,  but  could  not.  The  big 
river  pig's  feet  caught  him  on  the  jaw 
and  knocked  him  senseless. 

Ben  Rivers  had  watched  the  fight 
closely.  He  admired  Clem's  courage,  and 
had  seen  who  tripped  him.  With  a  yell 
he  rushed  at  the  man  and  knocked  him 
senseless.  A  second  blow  knocked  Dun- 
can senseless. 

As  sudden  as  had  been  his  attack,  he 
turned  upon  the  gaping  onlooking  log- 
gers. "You  all  saw  who  tripped  Boss 


Clem.  I  stand  for  fair  fighting,"  he 
roared.  "Into  the  woods  with  you!"  "I'm 
fer  th'  lad,"  someone  in  the  crowd  yelled. 
"He's  wan  game  fighter.  Come'n  lads." 
Twenty-nine  men  followed  the  speaker. 
The  remainder,  Duncan's  followers, 
hung  back  and  waited  until  Duncan 
joined  them,  then  went  sulkily  into  the! 
woods. 

CLEM  was  the  last  of  the  three  to  re- 
gain his  senses.  And  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  he  found  Ben  Rivers  standing 
over  him.  He  grinned  up  into  the  strong 
face.  Ben  returned  the  grin  and  helped 
him  to  his  feet.  "You  had  him  licked, 
boss,  if  that  Swede  hadn't  tripped  you," 
he  declared.  "I'm  for  you."  "Thanks!" 
Clem  replied,  rubbing  his  jaw.  "I'll  lick 
him  next  time  he  starts  trouble,  and  fire 
him.  I  don't  want  troublemakers  here." 
"It's  his  way,"  Ben  returned,  then  warn- 
ingly:  "If  you  fire  him  he'll  take  half 
your  crew  when  he  leaves;  and  there's 
ten  million  feet  of  timber  that's  got  to 
go  out  in  the  spring." 

Clem  nodded.  He  experienced  a  warm 
feeling  for  the  big  logger.  "I  know,  and 
it  will  go  down.  But  Duncan  and  his 
men  will  have  to  be  replaced,  I'm 
afraid."  He  paused  and  studied  Ben. 
The  big  man  was  rubbing  his  stubbled 
chin  thoughtfully.  "I  suppose  you  know 
that  the  mill  superintendent  and  I  are 
running  a  race  for  company  manager?" 
he  continued.  "It's  only  fair  that  you 
and  the  boys  know." 

Ben  nodded.  "Yes,  I  heard  something 
of  the  sort." 

"I've  got  to  get  my  drive  down  before 
Egans  saws  his  last  log.  Every  little  de- 
lay will  help  him,"  he  went  on  , testing 
his  jaw.  "You  don't  happen  to  know  of 
thirty  good  men,  do  you?  That  I  can 
get?" 

Ben  reflected  a  moment.  "Yes,  I  do. 
They  did  a  little  contracting  this  last 
summer  and  couldn't  get  here  until  the 
first  of  next  month ;  but  they  will  be 
looking  for  a  job  then."  "Good!  Get 
word  to  them  at  once."  "I'll  send  a  let- 
ter out  with  the  forest  ranger  this  eve- 
ning." 

A  FEW  DAYS  later  the  camp  had  a  visi- 
J-~*-  tor.  To  Clem  he  explained  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  check  up  on  the  camp's 
progress.  He  also  brought  news  from  the 
mill.  Egans  was  speeding  things  up. 

The  visitor  stayed  on  for  dinner  and 
was  left  to  mix  with  the  men  when  they 
came  in  for  the  noonday  meal.  Clem 
thought  no  more  of  him  until  Ben  Riv- 
ers appeared  at  the  office. 

"That  fellow  was  too  friendly  with 

Duncan,"   Ben   informed   Clem,   with  a, 

hint  of  suspicion   in  his  voice.   "Maybe 

(Continued  on  Page  210) 
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Through  the  Eyes  of  Youth 


rwAS  Saturday  afternoon.  David  and 
his    chum.    Fatty    Hale,    from    their 
seats  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Globe 
•Stock   Company   Theater,    watched    the 
audience   strangle   in.   The   boys   always 
tame  early  accompanied  by  a  noise-pro- 
rducing  supply  of  cracker-jack,  peanuts, 
popcorn    and    all    the    by-products    of    a 
rolling    confectioner's    wagon ;    between 
lacts  they  bought  ice  cream  cones  from  a 
\endor   who   passed    up   and    down   the 
aisles,   but   they   preferred    refreshments 
.that  could  be  heard. 

Almost  every  Saturday  matinee  found 
them  here,  and  at  a  great  cost  to  the 
nerves  of  people  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  they  had  calmly  crunched 
their  way  through  performances  of  "St. 
Elmo,"  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Lena  Rivers," 
"Bertha  the  Sewing  Machine  Girl," 
"Wronged  from  the  Start,"  and  today 
that  classic  of  the  Civil  War,  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin." 

David  studied  the  gargoyles  on  the 
walls  representing  Comedy  and  Trag- 
edy. He  read  for  the  hundredth  time  the 
Shakespearian  quotation  on  the  curtain 
relative  to  sermons  in  stones,  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  and  thought  it  was 
silly ;  his  eye  fell  on  a  bald-headed  man 
asleep  in  one  of  the  boxes  and  he  gave 
Fatty  a  dig. 

"Oh  gosh!  If  I  only  had  my  bean- 
shooter." 

"Maybe  we  could  whiz  a  peanut  at 
him,"  replied  Fatty,  and  tried  it;  the 
peanut  didn't  carry  far,  it  fell  on  the 
head  of  an  irritable  lady  on  the  first 
floor.  She  looked  up  scowling.  The  boys 
drew  back  hurriedly,  but  the  power  of 
suggestion  began  to  work  immediately. 
Fatty  selected  a  large  peanut,  thriftily 
ate  the  contents  and  taking  the  shell 
leaned  over  the  railing. 

"Watch  me,"  he  whispered.  He  gauged 
the  distance  carefully,  his  face  in  a  hor- 
rible contortion,  one  eye  squinted  shut, 
and  then  at  what  is  termed  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  he  let  the  shell  drop. 
The  recipient  looked  up  scowling  and 
they  drew  back  giggling.  They  set  to 
work  in  earnest  and  for  fifteen  minutes 
were  engaged  in  the  intriguing  occupa- 
tion, feeling  amply  repaid  when  after 
infinite  pains  in  calculating  distances,  a 
shell  dropped  squarely  on  the  neck  of  a 
victim  and  disappeared  down  his  back, 
lost  temporarily  to  the  eyes  of  man.  At 
the  appearance  of  a  wild-eyed  usher,  the 
peanuts  slid  magically  from  view  and  the 
occupants  of  seats  12  and  13,  row  C, 
first  aisle,  were  staring  in  wide-eyed  in- 
nocence at  the  word  "Asbestos." 


By  MARY  B.  ANDERSON 

One  by  one  the  orchestra  emerged 
half-heartedly  from  the  pit  and  took  up 
their  instruments;  the  trombone  was 
half  a  bar  ahead  of  the  others  and  the 
'cello  a  third  of  a  bar  behind,  but  it  was 
real  music  to  the  boys.  David  would 
rather  be  the  kettle  drum  player  because 
he  knew  so  many  instruments;  Fatty 
would  rather  be  the  first  violin  because 
he  was  paid  the  most. 

The  lights  snapped  out  and  the  cur- 
tain rose  on  a  cotton  picking  scene.  The 
slaves  plucked  and  pulled  gingerly  for  a 
while  and  then  straightened  up  in  brand 
new  overalls  and  sang  "Old  Black  Joe" 
and  as  an  encore  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home."  The  rumble  and  shaking  of  the 
street  cars  outside  almost  carried  the 
scenery  "from  the  cotton  fields  away." 

Little  Eva  was  introduced  by  the  in- 
direct method — her  father  and  mother 
and  Aunt  Ophelia  sat  on  the  front  porch 
of  the  St.  Clair  mansion  and  discussed 
her ;  it  seemed  that  she  was  not  in  the 
best  of  health.  It  was  not  so  much  what 
she  did  or  her  appearance  that  brought 
them  to  this  conclusion  as  it  was  what 
she  said,  the  topic  of  her  conversation 
being  the  other  world.  This  was  strange 
in  a  child  so  young. 

It  was  in  this  conversation  that  the 
audience — in  the  vernacular  of  the  short 
story  writer — was  prepared  for  the  cli- 
max. Eva's  beauty  was  touched  upon  and 
her  frail  health  and  her  goodness,  and 
while  Little  Willie  on  a  neighboring 
plantation  was  stealing  apples  or  little 
Mary  on  still  another,  was  interested  in 
nothing  but  dolls,  Little  Eva  was  read- 
ing the  Bible  to  the  poor,  benighted 
slaves.  Her  folks  made  it  pretty  clear 
that  she  was  only  a  pilgrim  and  a  strang- 
er and  could  tarry  but  a  night.  Those  of 
the  audience  who  had  brought  handker- 
chiefs got  them  ready  but  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  use  them  right  away  because 
Topsy  came  around  the  house  and  re- 
lieved the  tension  and  the  opening  of  the 
flood  gates  was  retarded.  The  boys  ap- 
plauded her  uproariously,  they  would 
have  liked  the  whole  show  to  consist  of 
the  creature  who  "jes"  growed."  The 
stock  company  however,  alternated  com- 
edy and  tragedy  so  that  when  the  audi- 
ence began  to  veer  too  much  in  one  direc- 
tion they  were  yanked  back  in  the  other, 
consequently  Topsy's  agile  heels  had 
barely  time  to  click  into  the  wings  when, 
to  the  strains  of  what  in  a  good  orches- 
tra would  have  been  recognized  as  "The 
Song  of  Songs" — the  curtain  rose  slowly 
on  the  slave  quarters  and  disclosed  Eva 
arraved  in  white  seated  at  the  feet  of 


Uncle  Tom.  They  were  exchanging 
views  on  the  Celestial  City  and  she  was 
pointing  upward  and  giving  him  a  lot  of 
valuable  data  he  had  overlooked.  Eva 
had  the  spotlight  from  the  beginning, 
calling  down  as  much  applause  as  Legree 
did  hisses.  She  acknowledged  the  tribute 
by  a  hurried  nod — continuing  to  point 
skyward — as  the  manager  had  advised 
her  to  keep  her  back  to  the  audience 
when  possible. 

"There's  a  reason,"  he  told  her  sar- 
castically, "Eva  is  supposed  to  be  a  sweet 
child  of  seven  and  if  you  look  seven, 
then  I'm  not  born  yet." 

To  the  observant  and  critical  eye, 
Uncle  Tom,  far  from  being  the  spiritual 
old  party  the  public  had  been  educated 
to  expect,  had  an  air  decidedly  noncha- 
lant and  blase,  not  to  say  unmistakably 
flirtatious,  and  while  pointing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  other  world  to  Eva,  his 
gaze  lingered  over-long  on  a  blonde  lady 
in  the  first  row.  Even  at  the  end,  in 
that  touching  group  of  sobbing  slaves 
around  the  deathbed  of  the  darling  of 
the  St.  Clair,  Uncle  Tom  made  furtive 
overtures  to  this  same  lady.  He  must 
have  been  a  master  of  the  art  of  panto- 
mime because  she  met  him  at  the  side 
door  after  the  show  and  they  walked  up 
Main  Street  arm  in  arm.  He  would  have 
been  an  eye-opener  for  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe. 

Topsy  also  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
modernity.  She  came  on  between  acts 
and  danced  the  Black  Bottom.  She  al- 
most crowded  Little  Eva  into  the  back- 
ground for  a  time. 

The  dread  baying  of  the  blood-hounds, 
produced  by  the  janitor  rubbing  metal 
and  glass  together,  wound  among  the 
rafters  and  struck  a  chill  to  the  inner- 
most being,  causing  the  audience  to  move 
forward  in  their  seats.  Fleeing  before 
them  was  the  unhappy  Eliza.  She  was 
not  garbed  in  the  traditional  calico, 
patched  and  torn,  that  the  author  had 
first  placed  upon  her;  and  somehow 
through  the  years  she  had  lost  her  shawl, 
that  badgemark  of  extreme  poverty.  She 
was  arrayed  in  a  sleazy  grey  dress  of  the 
latest  fashion  and  her  hair  showed  signs 
of  having  recently  been  gone  over  by  a 
beauty  parlor.  She  picked  her  way  dain- 
tily across  the  ice  on  high-heeled,  patent 
leather  pumps  and  she  was  chewing  gum. 
The  entire  company  was  well  supplied 
with  this  commodity;  even  Little  Kv.-i'-. 
voice  sounded  rather  thick  at  times.  The 
hoys  were  sitting  tensely  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  their  seat-.. 

"Hurry,  hurry,"  urjjed  David,  "I  don't 
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believe  she'll  make  it."  Fatty  made  no 
reply;  with  his  eyes  fastened  anxiously 
on  the  methodically  moving  cakes  of  ice, 
he  was  nervously  tearing  his  handker- 
chief to  shreds. 

Eliza  didn't  get  much  encouragement 
from  the  orchestra ;  they  sped  her  on  her 
perilous  flight  to  the  grimly  suggestive 
tune  of  "Asleep  in  the  Deep."  The 
hounds  drew  closer  and  soon  bounded 
into  view  in  full  chase;  they  tore  joy- 
ously after  Eliza,  overtook  and  passed 
her  and  were  safe  in  the  wings  on  the 
other  side  before  she  was  three-fourths 
of  the  distance  across  the  dangerous  ice 
floes. 

"That's  a  dandy  lot  of  dogs,"  whis- 
pered David. 

"Yeh,"  agreed  Fatty,  "I'd  like  to  have 
that  fox  terrier." 

"I'd  rather  'have  that  white-faced  bull 
dog." 

The  slave  market  was  exciting,  made 
up  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  slaves 
and  three-fourths  noise,  the  clanking  of 
chains  and  Legree's  curses.  The  confu- 
sion was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  be- 
hind the  scenes  one  of  the  "'hounds" 
caught  a  mouse  and  the  entire  pack  in- 
sisted on  advertising  the  deed. 

Eliza  doubled  for  Aunt  Ophelia  in 
the  first  act  and  Cassie  in  the  third. 
When  she  complained  of  the  extra  work 
the  manager  told  her  that  unless  the 
box  office  receipts  picked  up  in  the  next 
town  she  would  be  lucky  if  she  didn't 
have  to  assume  the  role  of  one  of  the 
hounds.  Eva  and  the  dogs  were  the  only 
ones  who  didn't  double.  The  tremulous 
rumbling  of  St.  Clair's  voice  as  he  lifted 
his  hands  despairingly  and  admitted  that 
there  had  been  children  like  Eva  but 
their  names  were  all  on  tombstones,  was 
later  recognized  filtering  through  the 
make-up  of  Simon  Legree  and  still  later 
in  the  voice  of  Eliza's  husband. 

David's  handkerchief  was  a  wet  ball, 
only  one  of  many  in  the  same  condition 
— caused  by  Eva's  inevitable  trend  tomb- 
wards.  A  fat  man  directly  behind  the 
boys  leaned  forward  and  touched  David 
on  the  shoulder. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  sonny,  they 
don't  really  die,  them  actors."  He  emit- 


ted a  loud  guffaw  and  nudged  his  com- 
panion. She  laughed  raucously.  Then  she 
leaned  forward  and  contributed  her 
quota  of  sympathy,  shifting  a  protuber- 
ant caramel  into  her  other  cheek. 

"Lissen,  dearie,  I  seen  her  at  the  Waf- 
fle Shop  after  the  show  last  night,  and 
the  way  she  was  puttin'  away  ham  and 
eggs — my  Gawd!"  The  fat  man  found 
this  remark  so  excrutiatingly  funny  that 
the  usher  sneaked  up  and  sniffed  the  air 
suspiciously.  Some  of  them  did  bring 
stuff  to  drink  up  there  and  got  pretty 
loud  sometimes. 

David  leaned  forward  out  of  earshot, 
his  chin  on  his  hands.  He  thought  the 
man  and  his  companion  supremely  vul- 
gar; he  had  never  seen  anything  so  beau- 
tiful and  touching  as  Little  Eva  with 
her  golden  curls.  He  was  unaware  that 
the  curls  was  only  a  wig,  that  in  reality 
Eva's  hair  was  close  cropped,  black  and 
bristly  and  just  the  night  before  the 
manager  had  told  her  if  she  expected  to 
play  the  part  of  the  saintly  child  much 
longer,  she  would  have  to  leave  off 
mashed  potatoes  and  pie;  she  was  get- 
ting so  heavy  it  almost  paralyzed  Uncle 
Tom  when  she  sat  on  his  lap. 

David  was  also  unaware  that  behind 
the  black  mask  of  Uncle  Tom  was  a 
man  weary  and  bitterly  disappointed ; 
he  had  expected  great  things  once,  among 
his  plans  was  success  and  Broadway,  and 
now  his  only  aim  was  to  get  through  his 
lines  somehow  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 
in  order  to  wash  off  the  make-up  and 
hurry  to  the  nearest  pool  hall.  Even  yet, 
after  his  crowded  days  and  sodden  eve- 
nnigs,  the  faint  voices  of  old  ambitions 
cried  to  him  reproachfully  in  the  night 
watches.  To  the  boys  the  tinsel  was  pure 
gold  and  things  were  as  they  seemed. 

So  David  sat  trying  to  believe  that 
something  would  intervene  to  save  Eva. 
She  didn't  look  so  pale  in  the  third 
scene,  he  thought,  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  she  seemed  livelier;  Fatty 
had  noticed  it  too,  but  he  immediately 
threw  cold  water  on  David's  rising  hopes 
by  adding  that  most  of  them  did  get  bet- 
ter just  before  the  end  but  it  was  only 
a  false  flicker  and  after  that  they  went 
in  a  hurry.  Fatty's  voice  was  hoarse  with 


unshed  tears  as  he  explained  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  dying — his  eyes  were 
extremely  red,  only  being  outshone  in 
brilliancy  by  his  nose.  David  slowly  took 
a  bite  of  candy  and  furtively  wiped  away 
a  tear.  But  the  curtain  rolled  up  on  the 
last  act  and  it  seemed  Eva  was  deter- 
mined to  shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil.  The 
stock  company  was  short  on  scenery  and 
a  bed  had  been  pulled  into  the  St.  Clair 
living  room.  Eva  was  sitting  on  it.  A 
slanting  light  such  as  shines  down  on 
saints  through  cathedral  windows,  was 
focussed  on  her  and  David  had  attended 
movies  enough  to  know  that  this  was 
an  indication  that  all  was  over.  Hand- 
kerchiefs were  hastily  snatched  up  again ; 
all  over  the  theater  sobs  grew  louder; 
judging  from  the  sounds  coming  from 
the  gallery  which  housed  the  negro  ele- 
ment, some  of  them  up  there  were  break- 
ing their  hearts.  The  stentorian  tones  of 
the  fat  man  were  again  heard. 

"This  show  aughta  be  called  'Rain'," 
he  muttered. 

And  so  Eva  died  and  everybody 
satisfied.  It  nearly  killed  them  to  see  h 
ascending  jerkily  towards  the  roof, 
it  was  the  logical  thing  for  her  to  d 
her  destiny  was  Paradise.  She  wou 
never  have  been  much  of  a  success 
earth  nor  very  happy,  not  with  her  di: 
position,  because  people  (especially  husi 
negroes)  just  simply  won't  sit  arou 
always  and  listen  to  the  Bible,  the  c 
of  earth  is  too  insistent.  They  humor 
Eva  because  they  knew  it  wasn't  goi 
to  last  long.  The  fat  man  on  his  w 
out  spoke  to  an  usher. 

"Somethin'  wrong  with  this  show; 
I  remember  the  book  right,  Uncle  Ti 
hauled  off  and  died  too;  I  oughta 
some  money  back." 

A  prominent  bootlegger,  forced  to  s 
over  half  a  day  and  loitering  in  the  ba 
ber  shop  across   the  stret,  watched  t 
red -eyed,    nose -blowing   crowd   comi 
out  and  remarked  it  was  the  "wettes' 
bunch  he  had  ever  seen  together  at  o 
time  since  the  night  before  the  Volste; 
Act  went  into  effect. 

"Good  show,"  murmurd  David  hus- 
kily without  looking  at  Fatty. 

"Yeh,  purty  good,"  agreed  Fatty. 


THE  GOLDEN  CRUCIBLE 


JUST  from  the  press  of  the  Trade  Publishing  Company, 
San  Francisco,  is  a  most  timely  and  attractive  volume — 
"The  Golden  Crucible."  Blake  Ross  is  author,  and  Paul 
Elder  is  publisher.  The  book  ran  as  a  serial  in  Overland 
Monthly.  The  essay  was  awarded  $1,000  in  competition  of 
the  history  of  California  from  1850  to  1905.  There  is  an 
introduction  by  former  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  through 
whose  generosity  the  prizes  were  made  available ;  and  a 
foreword  by  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Colburn,  chairman  of  the 
essay  contest,  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 


Francisco  Branch,  League  of  American  Pen  Women.  Blake 
Ross  has  in  this  "Introduction  to  the  History  of  American 
California:  1850-1905,"  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  period.  The  volume  is  a  model  of  book- 
making,  and  does  credit  to  the  artistic  and  technical  ability 
of  the  craftsmen  of  the  Trade  Publishing  Company.  In  type 
faces,  margins,  paper,  and  binding,  the  book  is  impressive. 
Paul  Elder  has  limited  the  first  edition  to  1125  copies,  of 
which  there  is  a  de  luxe  collectors'  edition  of  125  copies, 
selling  for  $5,  and  a  regular  edition  of  1000  copies  at  $2.50. 
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Our  Literary  Ambassadors 


By  CYRIL  CLEMENS 


ONE  OF  THE  greatest  glories  of  a 
nation  is  to  be  represented  in 
foreign  countries  by  men  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  The  United  States 
has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect. Our  first  author  to  be  appointed 
to  a  diplomatic  post  was  Benjamin 
Franklin.  His  success  and  popularity  in 
France  reads  like  a  fairy  story. 

Our  second  great  literary  ambassador 
was  Joel  Barlow,  one  of  the  outstanding 
literary  men  of  Revolutionary  days.  He 
was  born  at  Reading,  Connecticut, 
served  for  a  while  as  army  chaplain,  and 
afterwards  took  up  the  study  of  law. 
He  early  began  the  writing  of  verse, 
producing  those  pieces  which  became  so 
famous,  "The  Vision  of  Columbus,"  and 
"The  Hasty  Pudding."  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  France,  and  the 
following  year  met  his  death  in  Poland 
while  journeying  to  present  his  creden- 
tials to  Napoleon. 

Another  of  our  early  literary  repre- 
sentatives was  Washington  Irving,  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  lovable  literary 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While 
Irving  was  on  a  visit  abroad  in  1826, 
Everet,  the  American  minister  at  Ma- 
drid, invited  Irving  to  assist  him  in  his 
studies  on  Columbus.  The  result  was  a 
fascinating  series  of  historical  works, 
"History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,"  "The  Conquest  of  Gran- 
ada," "The  Legend  of  the  Conquest  of 
Spain,"  and  "Mahomet  and  His  Succes- 
sors." In  1842  Irving  was  appointed 
minister  to  Spain  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1846.  Such  an  appointment  was  of 
great  benefit  to  our  country. 

Our  next  literary  minister  was  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  He  and  Franklin 
Pierce  were  schoolmates  at  Bovvdoin. 
After  leaving  college,  they  kept  in  touch 
with  each  other.  Hawthorne  was  a  pro- 
digious worker,  and  cared  very  little  for 
'social  activities.  Once  a  friend  asked 
Hawthorne  to  go  to  the  club  with  him. 
The  following  dialogue  ensued  : 

Hawthorne:  But  I  don't  drink. 

Friend:  But  you  can  talk. 

Hawthorne:  But  I  don't  talk. 

Friend :  Then  have  supper  with  me. 

Hawthorne:  But  I  don't  eat! 

When  Pierce  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  the  official  campaign  life  was 
written  by  Hawthorne.  As  a  reward 
Pierce  appointed  his  friend  to  the  most 
lucrative  office  within  his  gift,  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  at  Liverpool.  Hawthorne's 
impressions  are  delightfully  given  in  his 
"English  Note  Book." 

During    the    campaign    of    Abraham 


Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  a  young  man 
from  Ohio,  William  Dean  Howells, 
wrote  a  campaign  life  which  was  im- 
mensely popular.  When  Lincoln  reached 
the  White  House  he  appointed  his  biog- 
rapher American  consul  at  Venice.  His 
stay  in  Venice  gave  Howells  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  those  studies  for 
which  he  had  not  the  time  in  his  crowd- 
ed youth.  While  in  the  City  of  the 
Canals,  Howells  made  a  careful  study 
of  Italian  literature,  and  produced  sev- 
eral books.  One  who  desires  a  charming 
study  of  Italian  life  cannot  do  better 
than  take  up  "Venetian  Life." 

After  the  Civil  War  there  followed  a 
period  that  can  best  be  described  as 
"The  Gilded  Age."  There  was  a  gigan- 
tic struggle  for  money,  money,  money! 
To  be  wealthy  seemed  to  be  the  most 
desired  thing.  The  most  conspicuous  lit- 
erary ambassador  of  this  period  was 
Bayard  Taylor.  He  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1825.  Being  apprenticed  to  a 
printer  at  an  early  age,  he  found  the 
work  uncongenial  so  he  bought  his  in- 
dentures and  started  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 
He  had  a  delightful  walking  tour 
through  Germany.  This  was  just  the 
beginning  of  his  travels  and  he  became 
a  "globe  trotter."  Taylor  went  to  all 
parts  of  North  and  South  America,  Eur- 
ope, Greenland,  India,  and  Africa.  The 
result  was  many  travel  books,  all  of  them 
witty  and  original,  but  often  done  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  for  their  good.  When- 
ever news  was  in  the  making  Taylor  was 
sure  to  be  on  the  spot.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  him  in  California  during 
the  Gold  Rush  Days,  nor  a  few  years 
later  a  reporter  during  the  Crimean 
War.  In  1878,  President  Hayes  ap- 
pointed him  minister  to  Germany.  He 
died  a  few  months  after  reaching  his 
post.  Premature  as  his  death  was,  he 
had  put  his  opportunities  to  good  use 
and  had  even  made  an  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  "Faust."  Taylor  was  a 
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OREGON  ETCHING 

By  ELEANOR  ALLEN 

ERE  19  crystal  filigree 
Hanging  from  a  birchen  tree; 


Here  is  beauty  of  the  frost 

Drink  it  quickly,  or  it's  lost; 

Delicate  as  fairy  lace, 
Silver  etchings  hold  the  trace 

Of  the  winter's  icy  breath 

Soon  the  sun  will  drink  their  death. 
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man  of  tireless  energy  and  inspired  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

James  Russel  Lowell,  the  great  Amer- 
ican poet  and  critic,  accepted  from  Presi- 
dent Hayes  in  1877,  the  post  of  minister 
to  Spain.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Court  of  Saint  James. 

The  literary  tradition  was  upheld  by 
the  appointment  of  John  Hay  to  Great 
Britain  by  President  McKinley.  Al- 
though by  profession  a  diplomat,  John 
Hay  was  likewise  all  his  life  a  man  of 
letters.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries.  Soon  as  the 
conflict  was  over  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service.  He  was  in  Paris  for  a 
time  and  later  was  transferred  to  Spain. 
His  stay  in  Spain  was  productive  of  a 
delightful  book  called  "Castillian  Days." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  practically 
all  our  literary  representatives,  including 
Irving,  Lowell,  and  Hay  were  inspired 
to  write  books  dealing  with  the  countries 
to  which  they  were  accredited.  Hay's 
best  known  are  "Abraham  Lincoln:  A 
History,"  and  "The  Breadwinners,"  the 
novel  which  was  anonymous  for  so  long. 
Hay  was  also  a  good  platform  speaker, 
and  made  a  notable  impression  in  his 
speech,  "On  the  Unveiling  of  the  Bust 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Westminster 
Abbey,"  May  24,  1897. 

The  most  prominent  writer  that 
Roosevelt  appointed  was  undoubtedly 
Whitelaw  Reid.  He  was  born  at  Xenia, 
Ohio,  and  educated  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity. After  being  seriously  wounded  in 
the  Civil  War  he  became  the  librarian 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
then  drifted  to  journalism  and  succeeded 
Horace  Greeley  as  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  in  1872.  In  1905  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  him  minister  to 
Great  Britain.  While  in  England  Reid 
gave  many  talks  before  different  learned 
societies.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  interesting  books,  among  them  being 
"The  School  of  Journalism,"  "The 
Scholar  in  Politics,"  and  "Town  Hall 
Suggestions." 

Although  not  a  diplomat  the  poet  E. 
A.  Arlington  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
here.  He  was  born  at  Head  Tide, 
Maine,  in  1868,  and  studied  at  Harvard 
University  from  1891  to  1893.  While 
still  a  young  man  he  moved  to  New 
Y'ork  where  he  has  since  lived.  At  first 
he  had  an  exceedingly  difficult  time  to 
make  ends  meet,  even  serving  for  a 
while  as  subway  inspector.  Every  spare 
moment  that  offered,  however,  he  spent 
in  writing  potry.  One  of  his  readers  \\a-> 
President  Roosevelt  who  admired  the 
work  of  the  poet  so  much  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  -to  a  clerical  position  in  the 
New  York  Custom  House. 

President  Wilson  made  several  e\n-l- 
( Continued  »n  Page  223) 
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THEY  BEGIN   to  come  there  shortly 
after  breakfast.  Just  one  or  two  at 
first.  Then  more  come,  later.  On 
both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  City 
Hall   the   windows   are   deeply    recessed 
and  the  ledges  are  haunch-high.  But  for 
some  reason  not  apparent  they  choose  the 
south  side  where,  for  the  most  part,  they 
sit  in  silence  and  look  up  and  down  the 
street,  doing  nothing. 

By  noon  the  first  few  have  moved 
over  to  make  room  for  late  comers. 
There  are  generally  two  groups  of  six 
each  crowded  into  the  space  between  the 
granite  walls  that  form  the  window  re- 
cesses. They  are  there  day  after  day. 
They  lean  or  sit  on  the  stone  sills,  star- 
ing about  aimlessly  or  watching  the  peo- 
ple pass,  though  occasionally  they  talk 
to  one  another.  But  mostly  they  just  sit 
and  look. 

WHO  are  these   men   that  come   ami   stay 
awhile; 
That   lean   and   sit   and  cross  their   legs   and 

muse; 

That  gaze  beyond  or  glance  from  side  to  side 
With   ranging  movement  of  the  head 
As  if  in  search  of  moments  long  forgot; 
That    drowse    and    dream    with    half-closed 

eyes — 

Maybe  to   shut  out   daylight 
And  the  action  daylight  brings? 

There  is  a  restless  fellow  in  faded 
jeans  and  coarse  cotton  shirt  open  at  the 
neck,  the  ends  of  his  arms  pushed  into 
his  pants  pockets.  He  looks  hungry  and 
so  far  from  home.  Whistles  while  he 
dangles  his  lean  legs  against  the  cold 
stone.  Blows  through  thin,  pale  lips  and 
beats  time  on  the  pavement  with  his  toes. 

Then  a  person  behind  a  newspaper 
who  reads  with  evident  difficulty.  Squints 
through  greasy  lenses  in  bent  brass 
frames  and  scowls  at  the  crumpled  page. 
So  intently  does  he  read  his  paper  that 
he  fails  to  hear  the  wail  of  the  siren  on 
an  ambulance  as  it  rushes  by  and  turns 
down  the  street  not  five  yards  away. 


Granite  Beaches 

By  HERBERT  J.  SAMUELS 

Next  to  him  rests  an  old  man  in  a 
rather  shabby  blue  suit,  brass  buttons  on 
it.  The  gilt  cord  and  tassels  of  his  bat- 
tered slouch  hat  are  tarnished  and  his 
gray  goatee  is  stained  with  the  drippings 
that  follow  the  smacking,  punctuating 
pauses  as  he  chews,  puckers  his  lips  and 
spits.  He  clasps  his  cane  with  his  knot- 
ted knuckles  and  bending  toward  the 
others  tells  with  growing  glamor  the 
ancient  story  of  his  battles. 

Another  remnant  of  a  dignified  past. 
Wrinkled,  worn  and  tired.  His  dress 
and  bearing  indicate  happier  times  and 
more  prosperous  years.  The  heavy  gold 
chain  and  emblem  hanging  on  his  vest 
certainly  show  there  were  better  days. 
Well,  what  of  it  ?  Or  the  tear  that  wets 
the  cheek  as  the  muscles  twitch  with 
spasms  of  painful  recollection. 

A  little  farther  on  there  is  another 
who  might  be  funny  if  his  very  appear- 
ance did  not  spell  tragedy.  His  clothes 
are  limp.  His  collar  is  lay-down  style 
and  a  thin,  black  string  tie  hangs  above 
a  gold  coin  shirt-stud  screwed  into  the 
soiled  stiffness  of  a  "boiled"  shirt.  His 
wide  brim  hat,  bent  out  of  shape,  is 
pushed  far  back  on  his  head.  At  first 
one  notices  only  a  pair  of  moving,  tooth- 
less jaws.  The  sagging  jowls  go  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  riis  bitary  eyes 
peer  across  the  street  toward  the  flowers 
in  the  verdant,  blooming  Square  that,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  might  just  as  well 
be  desert.  His  leathery  hands  rest  on  his 
bony  knees.  But  they  tremble  and  shake. 
He  twists  and  turns  his  loose-hung  body. 
So  he  sits  and  gazes  into  space  and  hears 
— perhaps — the  call  of  someone,  wait- 
ing  

Do  ONLY  old  men  come  to  City  Halls 
And   sit   and   wile   away  their   last   few 

years 

In  contemulation  of  the  What-Once-Was 
Or   Might-Have-Been? 
Or  are  the   window-ledges  shores 
Where  human  wrecks  are  cast 


By  tides  that  ebb  and  flow 
With  battles  lost  and   won — and  lost  again? 
Why  do  they  seek  the  spotlight  of  the  mar- 
ket-place 

And  hold  to  public  gaze  and  scorn 
1'he  tailings  of  a  course  that's  run? 
Or  do  these  dispositions,  worn 
And  frayed  beyond  the  stage  of  patching, 
Hope    to    mend    the    tattered    fabric   of    their 

being 

With   threads  of  merely   sympathetic   under- 
standing? 

Old  men.  Worn  men.  Broken  men. 
Wrinkled,  knotted  and  bent  old  men. 
They  stay  there  for  hours  on  the  granite 
window-ledges  while  the  trolley  cars 
rattle  by  and  the  traffic  signals  clang. 
Crowds  pass  and  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  chronic  loungers  on  the  win- 
dow-sills. Men  and  women  hurry  up 
and  down  the  street,  going  somewhere, 
doing  something,  for  somebody.  Then 
dinner-time  approaches.  The  old  men 
rouse  themselves  one  by  one,  get  up  and 
go  away 

THE  SUN   goes   down  and  darkness  conies. 
The  street  lights  gleam 
And  shadows  fall  across  the  square. 
The  night  mists  drift  in  from  the  sea. 
Then  stars  break  through   the  heavens 
And  glorify  the  symbol  of  Eternity — 
Stars  that  have  shown  the  course   and  goal 
Since   Time    began 

Soon  morning  and  Tomorrow's  men   will   sit 

On   these  same   window-ledges 

And  tell  their  tales  and  muse  and  drowse; 

Or  gaze  with  languid  stare 

Into  the  open  World  before  their  eyes; 

See   Form    and   Color   blending  into   pictures 

Of  Life — its  temper,  change  and  fascination; 

Concrete     monuments     to     Man's     designing 

power ; 

Pavements  lined   with   traffic; 
Youth  on  its  way  to  school ; 
Goods  fashioned  near  and  crops  from  fields 

afar; 
Men  and  women  going  and   doing 

Tomorrow's  men  will  sit  all  day  and  muse 

And  tell  their  tales  and  drowse 

I  mil  the  stars  appear. 

They'll  see  Life  paint  the  form  and  color 

Of  the  Open  World  before  their  eyes — 

But  not  the  Stars  that  point  the  Way. 


California  Lauded  in  Radio  Broadcast 


CALIFORNIA  stands  "absolutely  unique 
and  undeniably  supreme  among  the 
states  in  diversity  of  its  aspects." 

Such  was  the  message  carried  to  radio 
listeners  of  the  nation  recently  in  a 
broadcast  from  Station  WHN,  New 
York  City,  by  Hugh  H.  Gray,  eastern 
general  passenger  agent  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company. 

Speaking  under  auspices  of  a  New 
York  newspaper,  Gray  paid  glowing 
tribute  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  Cali- 
fornia in  particular,  in  the  course  of  a 


talk  in  which  he  outlined  the  attractions 
of  a  rail-and-water  journey  from  New 
York  to  this  coast.  In  part  he  said: 

"Absolutely  unique  and  undeniably 
supreme  among  the  states  in  the  diversity 
of  its  aspects  is  California.  Here  the 
tropics  and  the  frigid  north  have  their 
counterparts.  Nature  has  blessed  the 
region  with  a  wonderful  climate,  medi- 
cinal springs,  mighty  rivers,  Alpine  and 
lowland  lakes  of  beauty,  monumental 
mountains,  majestic  waterfalls,  awe-in- 
spiring canyons  and  gorges,  vast  forests 


of  giant  trees,  weirdly  fascinating  des- 
erts, beautiful  and  fruitful  valleys,  and 
seagirt  shores  of  sanded  grace  and  rugged 
stony  grandeur." 

Man.  Gray  told  his  radio  audience, 
has  added  to  nature's  achievements  in 
California,  "the  charm  of  varied  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  gardening  in  the 
countryside,  towns  and  cities,  wafting 
the  beholder  in  imagination  to  the  storied 
and  romantic  scenes  of  the  Old  World." 

The  speaker  likewise  extolled  the 
scenic  beauties  of  Oregon  and  Arizona. 
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Turn  the  Shield  Again 


I  AM  SORRY  that  Frona  Wait  Colburn, 
able  Assistant  Editor  of  our  own 
Western  magazine,  the  Overland  Month- 
ly, in  her  article  entitled  "The  Other 
Side  of  the  Shield,"  appearing  in  the 
June  number,  should  have  chosen  to 
think  my  sketch,  "Phantom  Court,"  an 
attack  on  the  ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

My  intention  was  kindly  enough.  Far 
from  being  bitter,  I  almost  shed  tears 
over  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  fallen  em- 
peror while  writing  that  same  article. 
His  sublime  faith  in  his  destiny  and  his 
God  when  both  seemed  deafly  remote, 
touched  me. 

And  to  make  my  attitude  quite  plain, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  even  dur- 
ing the  savage  hysteria  of  the  war  when 
people  lay  awake  nights  inventing  new 
and  terrible  epithets  to  hurl  at  the 
kaiser;  when  war  press  agents  were  in- 
venting "atrocity"  yarns  in  order  to 
work  up  more  hate;  when  it  was  "dis- 
loyal" to  even  admit  that  Germans  were 
human,  this  writer  fought  his  rabid 
friends  with  enthusiasm  in  defense  of  his 
sanity. 

War  did  not  change  my  estimate  of 
the  German  people.  I  have  many  Ger- 
man friends.  The  Germanic  race  is  dy- 
namic, inventive,  literary,  musical  and 
has  a  social  structure  which  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  They  publish  and  read 
more  books  in  that  small  country  than 
we  do  in  America.  There  were  old  age 
pensions  there  long  ago.  They  have  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty.  In  many  things 
they  lead  the  world. 


IN  ADDRESSING  the  Section  on  Music 
and  Literature  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club,  "Annie  Laurie"  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  introduced  by  Chairman 
Henley  as  "the  Sweetheart  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  said  that  every  city  has  a 
tempo  of  its  own :  that  of  San  Francisco 
I  consider  to  be  the  fact  that  we  have 
raised  geniuses  as  no  other  city  can  raise 
geniuses.  The  short  story  was  born  here 
with  Bret  Harte.  I  would  like  to  see 


BY  WILL  T.  FITCH 

That  is  what  I  think  of  Germany. 

But  as  to  the  kaiser,  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  achievements  of  his 
people.  He  was  merely  one  German. 
His  counsellors  and  the  Reichstag  ruled 
the  land.  It  is  so  in  all  countries.  It  is  so 
in  America. 

He  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
his  confreres,  George,  Alfonso,  Haakon, 
Gustav,  Ferdinand  .  .  .  and  Bombo. 
Mentioning  but  a  few  of  the  uneasy 
heads. 

William  II  just  played  in  bad  luck  or 
used  poor  judgment  in  believing  that 
George  and  Sam  would  keep  out  of  it. 
As  it  proved,  George  couldn't,  and  Sam 
didn't.  Had  William  been  king  of  Den- 
mark, he  might  still  have  his  job. 

But  nothing  worked  out  like  it  was 
expected  and  nobody  was  to  blame.  The 
experts  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  who  started  it. 

History  records  that  the  ancient  fields 
over  which  the  Legions  of  Rome  slaugh- 
tered as  they  marched  ;  where  hysterical 
feudal  bands  carried  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  towards  Palestine;  which  trem- 
bled under  the  tread  of  the  victorious 
armies  of  Napoleon;  in  1914-18  were 
again  soaked  with  the  precious  blood  of 
our  young  men.  And  nobody  seems  to 
know  why  unless  it  was  that  Flanders 
poppies  might  grow — covering  with  their 
gentle  faces  the  black  shame  of  man. 

They  all  called  upon  God.  The  kaiser 
was  not  alone  in  that.  They  prayed  for 
victory  and  stuck  to  it  in  defeat.  Why? 


ALL  ON  A  SUMMER  DAY 

/LIE  beneath  the  apple  tree  and  eat  baked  apple  tart; 
The  birds  are  peeking  at  me  where  branches  sway  apart. 
Oh,  Blue  jay,  please  stop  scolding  me,  I  do  try  to  be  just; 
And  since  I  had  your  apple,  you  may  have  my  crust. 

MINNIE  FAEGRE  KNOX 


An  old  Spanish  custom,  I  suppose.  Any- 
way, it  has  always  been  done.  A  priest 
must  always  bless  the  banners.  I  don't 
know  why.  I  accuse  no  one.  I  merely 
state  facts  as  they  are.  Why  not? 

The  world  is  now  earnestly  boosting 
the    well    known    Dove.    Certain    indi- 
viduals   are    trying    to    convince    certain  ', 
other  individuals  that  armaments  should 
be  whittled  down  to  dove  size. 

Meanwhile,  all  nations  are  preparing 
for  "the  next  war."  No  one  knows  who 
will  kick  the  ball,  but  when  the  play  is 
made  the  kaiser  will  be  forgotten — un- 
less he  happens  to  be  the  man — then  we 
will  all  be  anathematizing  sombody  else. 

But  really,  the  kaiser  did  not  get  so 
bad  a  deal.  In  the  old  days,  when  a  con- 
queror could  not  get  his  hands  on  his 
opponent  he  hired  a  competent  assassin 
to  clean  up  for  him.  Those  old  boys  took 
no  chances. 

In  the   recent  Great  War,   the  most    . 
staggering  in  history,  the  end  came  when 
they  were   not  looking.  The  boys  were 
peppering  away  at  each  other  as  usual 
vvhen  somebody  started  a  rumor  that 
was  was  over. 

And  they  are  still  hunting  for  the  : 
who  started  the  rumor. 

And   who  started   the   rumor   that 
wished  the  ex-kaiser  harm.  I  don't. 

I  believe  that  Germany  is  better 
the  way  it  stands.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
William  II  is  well  off  if  he  but  knows 
it.  He  doesn't  have  to  meet  the  Repara- 
tion boys. 


Literary  California 

any  of  our  modern  cynics  write  anything 
to  compete  with  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp"  or  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat"! 

"After  Bret  Harte  came  Mark  Twain, 
whose  "Roughing  It"  was  almost  the 
first  thing  written  about  California. 
Then  there  was  Joaquin  Miller.  In  those 
days  poets  looked  like  poets  instead  of 
like  bankers  or  railroad  presidents! 

"We  remember  Edwin  Markham, 
James  King  of  William,  Frank  Pixley, 


Ambrose  Bierce.  Ambrose  Bierce  didn't 
care  whose  corns  he  stepped  on,  so  peo- 
ple kept  their  toes  covered,  and  that  was 
a  good  thing  for  the  community. 

"Then  there  are  Arthur  McEwen, 
Homer  Davenport,  Sam  Chamberlain, 
Swinnerton,  Tad  and  Goldberg  and  a 
host  of  other  writers  and  artists. 

"As  for  theatrical  people,  we  have 
Mary  Anderson,  Lotta  Crabtree,  Blanche 
Bates,  Isadora  Duncan,  Al  Jolson,  David 
Warfield  and  David  Belasco,  all  of 
whom  came  from  San  Francisco.  We 
manufacture  geniuses  in  San  Francisco!  > 

"We  have  the  only  Bohemia  in 
America  right  here  in  San  Francisco. 
Business  is  fine  and  we  have  to  pay  our 
rent,  but  the  great  thing  is  the  spirit! 
Let  us  make  this  the  greatest  and  finest  "• 
city  in  which  genius  may  express  itself!" 
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Bob  Macintosh 

By  JULIA  N.  BUDLONG 


HALFWAY  BETWEEN  Orick  and 
Requa,  on  the  Redwood  High- 
way, just  before  you  strike  into 
the  narrowest  bit  of  road  going  north  up 
the  California  coast,  you  pass  the  cabin 
of  Bob  Macintosh.  If  it  is  evening  and 
you  are  watching  for  a  likely  camping 
spot  you  will  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of 
an  arched  opening  through  the  trees  on 
the  right  as  you  pass.  Stop,  back  up,  turn 
off  the  road,  and  explore.  That  will  be 
the  beginning  of  your  adventure. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  arching 
branches  you  will  find  a  clover-carpeted 
maple  glade.  Shoulder  high  ferns  hedge 
it  in.  A  crystal-clear  mountain  stream 
skirts  one  side  and  dark  redwoods  climb 
up  a  high  bluff  on  the  other.  A  car  or 
two  is  there  before  you,  for  the  glade 
can  easily  hold  four  in  its  wide  circle 
without  unpleasant  propinquity.  But  if 
your  eyes  are  good  and  the  dusk  not  too 
deep,  you  may  see  a  dim  wagon  road 
leading  off  into  the  deeper  woods.  It  is 
the  track  Bob  Macintosh  made  last  win- 
ter, getting  out  wood.  It  is  faint  and 
crooked  and  full  of  stumps,  but  follow 
it.  It  is  passable  and  El  Dorado  lies  at 
the  trail's  end. 

A  hundred  yards  further  in,  and  the 
forest  breaks  into  a  second  glade.  Pitch 
camp  among  the  thistles  on  the  clover- 
studded  grass,  and  in  the  morning  you 
will  startle  the  deer  as  they  come  down 
to  drink  at  the  silver  stream  that  slips 
away  under  the  shadows  of  the  alder 
branches.  Humming  birds  will  sip  the 
purple  thistle  blooms  about  your  head 
and  chipmunks  chatter  on  the  great 
fallen  giant  of  a  redwood  trunk  that 
walls  in  your  glade.  Someone,  long  ago, 
chopped  three  steps  in  its  trunk  to  make 
crossing  over  easy,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  it  dim  cow  paths  lead  you  to  a  still 
wilder  glade,  forested  with  head-high 
ferns  and  roofed  with  moss-hung  maple 
branches.  Follow  them  to  the  cleft  in  the 
encircling  hills  where  the  stream  issues 
from  its  mountain  fastnesses  and  you'll 
find  a  bear  track  in  the  mud  of  its  bank. 
Fallen  logs  and  granite  boulders  will 
soon  make  further  going  impossible  and 
you'll  return  to  bathe  in  the  log-dammed, 
moss-lined  pool  where  the  deer  come 
down  to  drink.  You  may  camp  here  a 
month  if  you  like,  undisturbed,  for  the 
wagon  trail  is  faint  and  the  average 
motor  camper  who  visits  the  outer  glade, 
not  much  given  to  exploring. 

But  Bob  Macintosh  will  visit  you. 
For  that  is  why  the  grass  is  sown  to 
clover,  and  why  no  fences  shut  off  the 
glades  with  "Camp  site"  and  "Cabins 
for  Rent"  signs.  Bob  Macintosh  has  a 


heart  as  large  with  hospitality  as  the 
great  out-of-doors  he  inhabits.  He  is  like 
the  master  of  some  great  Southern  plan- 
tation, or  mine  host  of  some  old  English 
inn.  Forty  long  years  alone  in  this  great 
wilderness,  before  any  road  ran  by  or 
ever  automobiles  were  invented,  have 
taught  him  to  look  upon  strangers  as  his 


Bob  Macintosh 

friends.  Time  was  when  the  rare  passer- 
by was  a  God-send  to  the  sparsely  set- 
tled homesteaders.  Bob's  pasture  fences 
have  been  demolished  for  firewood  by 
tramps,  and  his  cabin  rifled  by  thieves, 
but  Bob's  point  of  view  has  not  changed. 
He  lies  in  wait  there  in  his  House  by  the 
Side  of  the  Road,  like  a  great  hospitable 
spider,  with  a  clover-sown  web,  waiting 
for  the  congenial  passer-by,  the  kindred 
soul,  to  stop  a  night  beside  his  campfire 
and  bring  him  news  of  the  outer  world 
— that  outer  world  which  so  short  a  time 
ago  was  so  very  far  away,  but  now  so 
suddenly  and  so  inexplicably  taken  to 
racing  past  his  open  gate,  hundreds  of 
cars  a  day,  tearing  frantically  nowhere, 
pausing  only  to  eat  and  sleep,  seeing,  for 
the  most  part,  nothing. 

ONLY  the  choicest  find  the  inner  glade 
and   that  is  why  I   have  sent  you 
there.  Some  evening,  when  you  are  set- 
tled comfortably  against  the  fallen  tree 
trunk,  looking  up  at  the  silver  stars  that 


pierce  the  velvety  sky  above  the  sentinel 
redwoods  on  the  hill,  a  tall,  rangy  figure 
will  enter  the  circle  of  the  firelight  and 
greet  you,  "Evenin',  stranger."  Bob  has 
come! 

He'll  drag  an  extra  log  or  two  over  to 
the  fire  which  your  consideration  for  his 
wood  supply  and  the  generations  of 
campers  that  are  to  come  has  purposely 
left  low.  He'll  make  some  dry  remark 
about  your  being  too  lazy  to  build  up  a 
man-sized  blaze,  and  you'll  hear  his 
Scotch  burr,  as  thick  as  rabbits'  fur  in 
winter,  and  catch  a  whiff  of  the  odorous 
pipe  that  belongs  with  the  tang  of  the 
woods  but  must  be  a  bit  strong  indoors. 

Bob'll  fold  himself  up  against  a  con- 
venient stump  and  as  the  mounting  fire 
lights  up  your  faces  and  you  see  his  lean 
features,  his  kindly  smile  and  humor- 
wrinkled  eyes  under  their  bushy  brows, 
he'll  ask  you  where  you're  from,  but  if 
you're  wise  you  won't  say  much.  You'll 
wait  and  listen,  and  presently  he'll  be 
telling  you  about  the  bear  he  once  found 
hibernating  in  the  old  log  he  explored 
out  of  curiosity  or  the  time  when,  run- 
ning away  from  a  wild  cat,  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  cougar,  snarl- 
ing at  him  from  the  other  end  of  the 
fallen  tree  trunk  he  had  shinnied  up  for 
safety.  And  after  a  while,  if  you  ask 
your  questions  skillfully,  he'll  be  telling 
you  about  the  early  days  in  these  parts, 
and,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  he'll  recount 
the  forty-year-agone  fight  that  left  him 
possessor  of  this  bit  of  native  wilderness. 

As  you  entered  the  valley  from  the 
south,  you  noticed,  a  mile  or  so  off  the 
road  to  the  left,  in  the  meadow  (The 
Prairie,  Bob  calls  it)  made  by  the  mean- 
derings  of  Prairie  Creek,  the  spacious 
barns,  commodious  outhouses  and  digni- 
fied old  farm  house  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  prosperous  dairy  farm,  and  you 
supposed  that  that  was  the  source  of 
much  of  the  raw  material  of  the  delicious 
cheeses  you  had  been  inveigled  into  pur- 
chasing in  the  factory  at  Orick.  You 
were  correct  and  that  is  the  original 
Chapman  homestead.  When  Bob  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Andrew  Jackson  Harris, 
came,  by  devious  ways,  including  stops 
in  "West  Consin,"  Missourj,  Placer 
County,  California,  Antelope  Station, 
Sacramento  and  Oakland  to  Eureka  and 
Northern  California,  in  1884,  Chapman, 
by  virtue  of  his  residence  there,  was 
farming  the  whole  "Prairie"  and  calling 
it  his  own.  There'd  been  a  number  of  at- 
tempts to  settle  it  but  Chapman  had 
driven  out  all  comers  at  the  point  of  a 
gun  where  it  was  necessary,  and  his  own- 
ership was  recorded  in  the  Land  Office 
books  in  Eureka. 

But  Bob,  though  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick,  was   still   Scotch.    It   didn't    look 
(Continued  on  Page  222) 
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(Continued  from  Page  202) 


Egans  sent  him  up  to  start  trouble 
among  the  men?"  Clem  reflected.  "His 
visit  does  look  suspicious.  I  think  I'll 
have  you  slip  down  to  the  mill  now  and 
then  to  see  what  progress  Egans  is  mak- 
ing." "A  good  idea,"  Ben  declared.  "And 
in  the  meantime  I'll  keep  an  ear  peeled 
and  an  eye  open  and  see  if  I  can  find  out 
what  Duncan  is  up  to." 

Late  that  evening  he  came  to  the  office 
again  and  found  a  chair  beside  Clem. 
The  young  boss  handed  over  tobacco 
and  Ben  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe  be- 
fore he  spoke.  "One  of  Duncan's  men 
came  over  to  our  bunk-house  and  let 
out  the  hint  that  the  Harris  camps  are 
paying  more  money,"  he  announced  at 
length.  "There's  trouble  brewing." 

Clem  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
lifted  his  feet  to  the  top  of  his  desk,  and 
was  silent ;  but  his  mind  was  busy.  He 
was  certain  the  caller  of  the  day  had 
dropped  the  hint  to  Duncan.  He  even 
considered  the  possibility  that  Egans  had 
sent  the  man  for  that  very  purpose, 
knowing  that  loggers  were  scarce.  Still, 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  mill  super- 
intendent would  resort  to  underhand 
means.  At  least,  not  so  early  in  the  race. 
It  must  be  Duncan,  alone,  responsible. 

"It  looks  as  if  we'll  have  to  operate 
short  handed  until  your  men  get  here. 
It  will  put  us  two  weeks  behind,"  he 
said  at  length,  dropping  his  feet  to  the 
floor,  and  applying  pencil  to  paper.  He 
figured  for  several  seconds,  then  contin- 
ued :  "But  we  can  make  it  up  later.  I'll 
settle  with  Duncan  whenever  he's  ready." 

"I  dropped  over  to  the  bunk-house 
he's  quartered  at  and  picked  up  the  lat- 
est," Ben  said  slowly,  as  if  reluctant  to 
speak  his  mind.  "Duncan  and  his  crew 
are  going  to  demand  more  money  in  the 
morning,  before  they  cut  another  log." 

Clem  grimaced  and  tapped  the  pencil 
on  the  desk  thoughtfully.  "They  will 
have  to  go  to  the  Harris  outfit  to  get 
it ;  but — "  he  paused  and  looked  squarely 
at  the  big  logger,  "try  and  keep  the 
twenty-nme  men  in  your  crew  together. 
They  are  good  men  and  I  will  have  to 
keep  them.  Throw  out  any  of  Duncan's 
troublemakers  that  try  to  stir  them  up." 

Ben  blew  out  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
laughed.  "I  don't  think  any  more  will 
try  it.  They  mostly  prefer  walking  out 
to  being  carried  out."  "You  may  have 
me  to  carry  in  the  morning  if  Duncan 
won't  be  fired,"  Clem  remarked  with  a 
grin.  Ben  grunted.  "He's  got  to  lick 
you  first.  And  I'll  have  to  see  him  do  it 
before  I'll  believe  he  can."  "Better  drop 
around  in  the  morning,  then,"  Clem 
said.  He  knew  another  fight  was  un- 


avoidable, but,  could  he  lick  the  big  river 
pig  now  that  Duncan  would  know  how 
to  meet  him?  "I'll  be  on  hand,"  Ben 
returned. 

WHEN  the  sun  next  morning  peeped 
upon  a  white  blanketed  forest,  Clem 
glanced  out  of  his  window  to  see  Dun- 
can leading  thirty  men  toward  the  office. 
Behind  came  thirty  more  with  Ben  Riv- 
ers at  their  head.  He  grimaced.  Unhesi- 
tatingly he  stepped  from  the  office  to 
confront  the  troublemaker. 

••••••••••••••••••••I 

DUSKY  RED  ROSES 

By  EVA  BRAZIER 
rj  "HO'  the  roses  you  sent  me 
•I       May  wither  aiaay, 
And  lost  be  their  fragrance 

At  close  of  the  day, 
The  thought  that  inspired  you 

To  pleasure  my  sight 
With  the  gift  of  their  beauty, 

Their  fragrant  delight, 
Will  keep  them  alive 
In   my  memory's  hold 
W here  beauty  dies  not, 

But  is  often  retold. 


Duncan  halted  his  followers  and 
screwing  his  ugly  face  into  a  snarl,  step- 
ped forward  and  confronted  Boss  Clem 
Russell.  "The  Harris  loggers  are  get- 
ting a  dollar  more  a  day.  We've  a  right 
to  the  same,"  he  rapped  out  forcefully, 
pushing  his  chin  forward. 

Clem  hesitated  a  moment.  He  could 
hardly  repress  the  temptation  to  drive 
his  fist  at  Duncan's  protruding  chin, 
then  answer  afterwards.  Bu  he  realized 
the  men  would  resent  such  an  act.  He 
must  first  answer.  "Then  you  are  at  the 
wrong  camp,  Duncan,"  he  replied  mild- 
ly, with  a  wry  smile.  "You  agreed  to  the 
wages  before  you  came,  and  not  another 
cent  do  you  get.  Understand?" 

"You  won't  pay,  eh!"  the  big  sandy 
haired  man  bellowed,  pushing  his  chin 
farther  forward.  "Then  we'll  quit  and 
hire  to  Harris."  Again  Clem  fought 
against  temptation.  Duncan's  chin  was 
just  right  for  a  knockout.  He  won. 
"Your  time  is  ready  for  you,"  he  said 
coldly,  his  eyes  as  cold.  "I  won't  have 
troublemakers  in  this  camp.  You're 
fired !" 

Duncan  drew  his  chin  back  as  if  tak- 
en by  surprise,  then  shoved  it  forward 
again,  hotly.  "Fire  me,  eh!"  he  rasped 
with  a  sneer.  "Why  you  little  shrimp, 
when  a  boss  fires  me  he's  got  to  lick  me 
first."  He  pushed  his  protruding  chin  to 
within  three  feet  of  Clem. 

Clem  only  smiled  a  wry  amicable 
smile,  leaned  back  against  the  building, 


lifted  one  foot  to  a  log  behind  him,  found 
solid  footing.  His  hands  dangled  at  his 
sides.  There  was  no  sign  of  fight  in  him. 
"Do  you  want  to  be  licked,  Duncan?" 
he  asked  mildly,  as  his  cold  eyes  met 
and  held  those  of  the  blusterer  "You 
damned  right !"  Duncan  bellowed,  spread-' 
his  legs  far  apart,  and  knotting  his  huge 
hands  into  fists,  "or  more  money." 

Clem  acted.  What  happened  only  Ben' 
Rivers  saw,  he  having  crowded  close  to|j 
the  boss.  Clem's  whole  body  seemed  to1.] 
shoot  forward,  pose  for  an  instant,  thenv 
drop  back.  Yet,  Duncan's  head  snapped << 
back  with  a  crack  and  he  went  oven 
backward  and  fell  in  the  snow  at  thef! 
feet  of  his  followers,  senseless. 

Sixty  lumberjacks  stared  at  the  littl 
boss   standing   calmly   before   them,    in 
credulity  stamped  upon  their  ruddy  faces 
"Men,"  Clem  began,  his  voice  was  clea 
and    masterful.    "Duncan    is   leaving  a 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  walk.  Those  of  you 
that  want  more  money  will   find   you 
time  waiting  for  you;  and  those  of  you 
that  are  satisfied — I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  to." 

He  watched  the  men  closely.  Ben 
slipped  back  to  his  crew  and  spoke  to 
them  in  a  guarded  voice.  The  followers 
of  Duncan  looked  at  one  another,  un 
certain  as  to  their  next  move,  then 
glanced  down  at  their  fallen  leader.  The 
blusterer  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up 
into  the  faces  of  his  men.  Very  slowly 
he  heaved  himself  up  and,  steadying 
himself  against  one  of  his  men,  starec 
unbelieving  at  Clem. 

The  boss  of  the  Whipple  camp  stood 
imperturbable.  "Step  to  the  timekeeper's 
window  and  get  your  time,  Duncan," 
he  said.  "Those  of  you  that  go  with  him 
need  not  come  back  later  for  a  job." 

Duncan  glared  at  him,  met  his  steady 
gaze  and  dropped  his  eyes.  He  had  been 
fired  according  to  his  own  designs.  He 
turned  to  his  followers.  "Come  on,  men! 
We'll  get  a  job  with  more  money  at  the 
Harris  camps,"  he  growled,  and  without 
another  glance  at  Clem  started  for  the 
timekeeper's  office.  Thirty  men  hesitated 
a  moment  then  followed  him. 

Big  Ben  Rivers  held  the  remainder  of 
the  men.  Yet,  there  was  no  need  of  it. 
To  a  man  they  were  for  the  boss.  Clem 
walked  toward  them  and  stopped. 

"Men,"  he  began,  his  thumbs  hooked 
in  his  belt.  "We  are  going  to  be  short 
handed  for  a  while.  However,  Ben  will 
have  thirty  good  loggers  here  by  the 
first.  Ten  million  feet  of  timber  has  to< 
be  in  the  boom  at  the  mill  by  the  first 
of  May,  or  before  if  possible.  You  all  no 
doubt  know  that  I  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  cut.  The  mill  superintend- 
ent and  I  are  in  a  test  for  company 
manager.  Now — if  you  men  get  the  logs 
(Continued  on  Page  216) 
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Some  Pictures  From  Spain 


Uf  ii. AVI;  OFTEN  wondered  why,  in  this 

I   age   of   foreign    travel,   so   compara- 

I.  lively   few   people   think   of   visiting 

|i)ain.   I   suppose  we  are   rather  apt   to 

fink   of   it  as  a  land   of  fiery  tempers 

nl  daggers,  ever  redolent  of  onions  and 

Iirlic ;  or  we  may  have  been  influenced 

!•  George  Sorrow's  unfortunate  phrase 

limy  Spain."  But  these  impressions  are 

[.complete  and  misleading.  Borrow  was 

inking  of   Northern   Spain,  which,  to 

le  lover  of   Castile   and   Andalusia,   is 

Itrdly  Spain  at  all.  Onions  and  garlic 

I  ere  certainly  are,  but  there  are  oranges 

I  id  figs,  pomegranates  and  prickly  pears, 

well  (and  there  are  worse  things  than 

lions   and   garlic   used   in   the   Spanish 

ay)  ;  while  as  for  the  daggers  and  fiery 

tmpers — no  one  could  be  more  unfail- 

I  gly    polite   and    courteous    than    the 

Billiard.  Even  Toledo  has  welded  its 

Ivords,  once  famous  the  world  over,  into 

itlery  and  scissor-blades. 

,  But  the  crowning  attraction  of  Spain 

ii  me  at  least,  and  I  think  to  the  aver- 

KC  visitor,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  "differ- 

i  it" — different  from  other  nations  in  an 

iidless  variety  of  ways.  By  this,  I  do  not 

Lean  that  life  is  entirely  different  from 

fe  at  home,  or,  say,  in  France ;  but  in 

s  details,   in  its  way  of  doing  things, 

pain  is  often  still  the  leisurely  Spain  of 

pur  hundred  5'ears  ago.  I  imply  no  dis- 

•edit  by  hinting  at  out-of-date  methods; 

i  is  these  very  methods  which  have  pre- 

brved  the  veil  of  romance  over  Spain, 

rhile  that  same  veil  has  been  shattered 

fid  rent  by  the  inevitable  modernity  of 

hore  hurried  and  less  ancient  lands. 


By  W.  CUTHBHRT  ROBB 

I  wish  I  could  paint  for  you  the  pic- 
tures that  lurk  in  my  mind's  eye;  but 
while  brush  and  canvas  are  out  of  the 
question,  words  can  perhaps  do  some- 
thing, and  if  you  who  read  these  words 
are  lovers  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza,  you  will  understand.  Don  Qui- 
xote and  Sancho  Panza  are  not  dead  in 
Spain ;  they  live  yet,  and  you  may  see 
them  in  any  of  a  dozen  towns,  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  dusty  Cordoba.  Don  Qui- 
xote has  left  off  his  armor  and  dis- 
mounted from  Rosinante,  but  not  a  tat- 
ter of  Sancho  Panza  has  changed ;  and 
round  about  them  live  on  the  customs 
that  were  old  when  they  were  young. 
Let  me  describe  some  of  them  to  you. 

Possibly  one  of  the  oldest  things  in 
Spain,  the  land  of  things  that  are  very 
old,  is  the  process  of  threshing;  and  to 
see  that  process  at  its  best,  we  must  go 
to  the  windy  threshing-floors  of  high 
Castile.  Try  to  picture  a  brown,  arid 
plain,  broken  occasionally  by  plantations 
of  grey  olive-trees  in  red  fields,  or  the 
languid  and  functionless  towers  of  a  vil- 
lage that  the  world  has  forgotten  long 
ago.  The  time  is  a  summer  morning;  the 
sky  is  cloudless  and  blue  as  any  sea,  and 
there  is  a  warm  breeze  just  strong 
enough  to  emphasize  the  intense  heat  of 
eleven  o'clock.  We  are  journeying  along 
a  road  (I  say  "journeying"  advisedly,  for 
so  bad  is  the  road  that  "driving"  or 
"riding"  do  not  fit  the  case) — we  are 
journeying,  then,  along  a  road,  when 
signs  and  sounds  of  industry  are  appar- 
ent ;  and  suddenly,  beside  a  lonely  clump 
of  trees,  and  amongst  yellow  piles  of 


chopped  straw,  the  threshing-floor  lies 
before  us.  It  is  circular,  and  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  diameter;  and  its  floor, 
from  what  we  can  see  of  it,  is  of  earth 
tramped  and  baked  to  a  cement-like 
hardness. 

The  corn  has  been  cut  by  the  scythe 
or  sickle,  for  Castile  has  not  yet  stooped 
to  the  mechanical  reaper,  and  the  straw 
is  accordingly  short.  This  grain  (wheat 
or  barley  for  the  most  part)  is  spread 
on  the  threshing-floor,  an  inch  or  two 
deep,  and  it  is  ready  for  "the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn."  Nowadays,  it  is 
true,  the  ox  is  generally  a  pair  of  mules. 
These  mules,  dragging  behind  them  a 
slide  of  wood  perhaps  four  feet  square, 
with  spikes  and  jagged  stones  in  the  un- 
der side,  are  urged  gently  but  firmly  and 
continuously  round  and  round  the  floor 
by  a  broad-hatted,  sparsely-clothed  youth 
who  does  nothing  quickly,  except  roll 
cigarettes,  and  nothing  ardently  but 
smoke  them.  Outside  the  radius  of  the 
threshing  floor,  leaning  perhaps  on  a 
brush,  stands  his  fellow,  looking  on  in 
apparent  approval,  also  rolling  cigar- 
ettes very  quickly  and  smoking  them 
very  'earnestly.  They  relieve  each  other 
occasionally,  and  now  and  then  the 
mules  also  are  allowed  to  stop  and  gaze 
around.  In  a  minute,  however,  off  they 
go  again,  and  as  the  straw  is  gradually 
broken  up,  one  driver  stands  on  the 
wooden  slide  to  add  his  weight ;  and  so 
the  process  goes  on,  until  finally  grain, 
chaff,  and  straw  are  fairly  well  sepa- 
rated. Wind  and  brushes  do  the  rest 
then ;  and  at  last  the  light  husks  are 


Cinquains 


By  PEARLE  CASEY 


Frost  Fairies 


FINE  LACE 
,  And  draperies 
They  spin;  then,  silently 
Bedeck  my  windows  with 

the  web 
Of  dreams. 


Vulnerable 

WINTER 
Grim  tyrant,  ruled: 
Then,  vanquished  in  a 

night 
When  dropped  chinook's 

soft  kiss  upon 
His  cheek. 


The  Awakening 

WHILE  YET 
The  snows  lie  deep, 
Pale  willows'  golden 

gleam 
Bright  alders'  blush  assure 

me  spring 
Is  near.      

Tumble  Weed 

EN   ROUTE 
From  wind-swept 

plain, 
Your  questing  ends  too 

soon 
By  wayside  fence,  restraint 

to  gay 
Venture. 
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cleared  off  and  the  heavy  residue  of  grain 
is  swept  to  a  pile  on  one  side.  The 
method  is  not  rapid,  but  it  works;  and 
what  is  a  day  or  two  in  Spain? 

The  presiding  spirit  of  calm  and  lei- 
sure reaches  its  climax  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  siesta,  a  national  institution  of 
Spain.  That  comes  after  lunch;  the 
worker  in  the  fields  lays  his  pillow  un- 
der a  shady  bush,  rests  his  head  on  it, 
and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  exhausted  for 
three  hours;  the  traveler  on  foot  unrolls 
the  mysterious  bundle  under  his  arm, 
produces  a  pillow  and  blanket,  lies  down 
by  the  roadside,  and  sleeps;  even  the 
countryman  in  town  for  the  day,  with 
no  place  of  refuge,  produces  from  his 
voluminous  basket  a  pillow  and  blanket, 
chooses  a  spot  that  will  be  in  the  shade 
all  afternoon,  lies  down  in  the  angle  of 
the  wall  and  sidewalk,  and,  undisturbed 
and  undisturbing,  falls  sound  asleep  in 
an  instant  and  remains  in  that  state 
until  five  o'clock. 

After  the  siesta,  however,  the  towns- 
man wakes  up ;  and  if  it  be  a  Thursday 
or  a  Sunday,  off  he  goes  to  the  bull-ring. 
One  hears  it  said  that  nowadays  the 
football  match  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
bull-fight.  That  may  be  true  in  a  sense, 
but  it  can  never  be  entirely  true;  for  the 
bull-fight  is  the  week's  excitement,  the 
week's  outing,  and  the  week's  fashion- 
parade  in  one. 

It  is  not  only  the  men  who  patronize 
the  bull-ring;  the  ladies  are  there  too, 
not  by  single  spies  but  in  battalions.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  family  affair.  In  his  box  of 
honor  sits  Senor  el  Alcalde,  with  Her 
Grace  the  Mayoress,  in  the  perfect  black 
of  the  Spanish  lady,  at  his  side;  in  the 
lowest  seats,  scorching  in  the  sunshine, 
sits  Manuela,  the  water-carrier's  wife; 
and  as  that  worthy  is  sick,  for  reasons 
unstated,  she  has  brought  little  Juanita, 
aged  six,  as  a  special  treat.  Your  Span- 
ish maiden  does  not  shiver  at  the  sight 
of  blood  and  steel,  though  perhaps  one 
or  two  of  the  audience  may  chance  to 
glance  the  other  way  as  the  dead  bull  is 
dragged  out;  but  if  Manuela  does  not 
go  to  the  bull-fight,  where  is  she  to  show 
off  her  new  mantilla?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  bull-fight  is  not  a  particularly 
blood-thirsty  spectacle ;  there  is  no  long 


repulsive  agony  of  a  dying  animal,  but  a 
quick,  clean,  merciful  end.  True,  the 
bull  has  but  an  infinitesimal  chance  of 
salvation ;  but  what  of  his  brother  in  the 
slaughter-house?  This  one  will  at  least 
have  one  glorious  half-hour  of  revenge- 
ful fury;  even  that  is  denied  to  the  other. 
And  the  audience  is  a  fair  one;  if  the 
torero  be  agile,  he  shall  have  his  meed 
of  praise;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
Toro  himself  who  puts  up  a  good  fight, 
even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany  will  scarce 
forbear  to  cheer. 

Let  us  mingle  with  the  audience  for 
a  minute;  they  are  well  worth  seeing — 
and  hearing.  The  noise  is  deafening  and 
miscellaneous;  somebody  just  behind  is 
carrying  on  a  voluble  and  rapid  conver- 
sation with  a  friend  fifteen  yards  off;  a 
depressed  gentleman  with  a  basket  of 
fruit  is  attempting  to  sell  his  wares;  two 
small  boys  a  little  in  front  are  explain- 
ing to  each  other,  simultaneously  and 
actively,  how  they  propose  to  kill  their 
bulls  when  they  are  matadors  (for  every 
right-minded  Spanish  boy  intends  to  be- 
come a  matador)  ;  the  senorita  on  our 
right  has  split  her  fan,  and  is  announc- 
ing the  fact  to  her  patient  sweetheart, 
who  soothes  her  in  an  affectionate  shout ; 
and  to  crown  all,  the  lemonade  man  has 
given  somebody  the  wrong  change, 
whereat  half-a-dozen  on  either  side 
swear  themselves  hoarse  as  to  the  coins 
in  question.  Scents  are  as  varied  as 
sounds — garlic,  onions,  dust,  fish,  or- 
anges; and  colors  baffle  description. 

Suddenly  a  brass  band  blares  forth  a 
few  bars.  It  has  been  playing  spasmodic- 
ally and  disinterestedly  for  some  time, 
but  its  notes  call  attention  now;  and  the 
hullaballoo  dies  down  to  a  murmur. 
Half-a-dozen  toreros,  in  the  gold  and 
spangles  of  the  court  of  old  Spain,  trot 
into  the  ring  and  bow ;  the  sign  is  given ; 
doors  are  opened ;  and — cynosure  of  all 
eyes  and  ears — enter  the  bull ! 

He  rushes  out  into  the  ring,  and 
stands  still  a  moment  to  take  stock  of 
what  he  sees.  He  is  in  a  circular  en- 
closure, perhaps  seventy  yards  across, 
with  a  stout  wooden  barrier  six  feet 
high.  Round  that  is  a  crowd  of  perhaps 
fifteen  thousand  faces,  every  one  turned 
towards  him  ;  and  inside  the  barrier,  with 


himself,  are  half-a-dozen  wiry  little  men 
gaily  dressed,  carrying  capes  yellow  01 
one  side,  purple  on  the  other.  One  o 
these  capes  is  just  in  front  of  him— 
flaunted  almost  in  his  face ;  the  purple  i 
particularly  annoying;  and  Toro  rushe 
forward,  not  at  the  man,  but  at  the  cape 
He  butts  it;  it  makes  no  resistance,  an< 
he  turns  and  butts  again ;  yet  again  h 
turns,  and  repeats  this  futile  figure  eigh 
Meanwhile  the  cloak's  owner  stands  hi 
ground,  swaying  slightly  on  his  feet  a 
Toro  brushes  past  him,  while  the  crow< 
grinds  out  its  deep,  appreciative  cry  o 
"Ole!  Ole!"  as  the  maneuver  is  repeat 
ed.  Finally  Toro  rushes  once  more,  no 
at  the  cloak,  but  at  the  man.  Too  late 
Torero  has  vaulted  the  barrier,  and  an 
other  purple  cloak  is  attracting  Toro' 
attention. 

And  here  let  us  leave  him,  confiden 
that  in  due  time  he  will  meet  a  cleai 
and  swift  end,  and  be  sold  tomorrow  t< 
the  poor  at  there  cents  a  pound. 

There  is  yet  one  other  custom  of  Ol 
Spain  that  survives,  and  one  that  has  fo 
many  people  a  charm  surpassing  that  o 
the  other  customs.  The  night  watch  sti 
exists,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  sereno.  W 
have  been,  let  us  say,  to  the  theatre,  an« 
are  making  our  way  homewards  at  th> 
perfectly  respectable  and  reasonable  hou 
of  2  a.  m.  We  come  to  our  door,  whic 
is  by  this  time  locked.  No  one  carrie 
keys  in  the  Spanish  cities — or  rather,  th. 
sereno  carries  them ;  and  therefore  w 
stand  and  clap  our  'hands  by  way  o 
summoning  him.  We  wait,  and  cla 
again ;  and  finally,  tired  of  waiting,  w 
step  into  the  street  and  call,  as  musicall 
as  we  can,  "Sereno!  Sereno!"  This  tim 
we  are  rewarded;  there  is  a  distant  jing 
ling  of  keys,  and  Sereno  arrives  roum 
the  corner,  an  old-fashioned  lanterr 
slung  over  his  shoulder  on  a  short  stick 
a  belt  of  keys  round  his  waist,  if  fift; 
inches  is  a  waist — Macbeth 's  porter  tc' 
the  life,  save  the  Sereno  is  sober.  HI 
peers  in  our  faces,  grunts,  fumbles  among 
his  keys,  and  opens  the  door;  then  hi' 
produces  an  inch  of  thick  taper,  lights  i 
at  his  lantern,  and  hands  it  to  us;  thei 
with  a  deep  throated  "Vaya  con  Dios,' 
he  shuts  the  door  on  us,  and  we  hear  hi 
keys  jingling  off  into  the  night. 
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QUERY 

MY  NOSTRILS  are  steeped  with  the  scene  of  rose 
And  the  laurel  leaf  hangs  overhead; 
I  wonder  where  .all  of  this  fragrance  goes 
When  the  bush  and  the  vine  are  dead. 

My  heart  is  akin  to  the  rising  seas 
And  my  voice  is  a  flowing  rill ; 
I  wonder  where  all  of  this  tumult  flees 
When  the  flesh  and  the  bone  are  chill. 

ANNE  HARLEY 


RETURN 

I  HAVE  grown  sober  again 
With  truth  of  the  soil — 
Spade  and  hoe  and  trowel, 
And  midday  toil. 

The  turn  of  turf  to  the  iron, 
The  thirsty  clod, 
Gravel  and  roots  that  clutter 
The  cumbered  sod. 

Molding  with  earthy  fingers 
Troughs  for  seed, 
I  have  grown  sober  again 
Sharing  earth's  need. 

FLORA  J.  ARNSTEIN 


CALL  OF  THE  NORTH 

SOME  FOLKS  there  are,  who  crave  a  city  life — Not  I. 
To  them  the  bustle  and  the  strife  are  quite  divine. 
I  crave  the  solitude  of  lands  afar, 
Hemmed  in  by  winter's  snow — and  joy  is  mine 
To  star-gaze  in  the  silent  night, 
To  hear  the  frozen  snow  crunch  underfoot — 
The  wild  ones'  stealthy  foot  pads,  soft  and  light; 
To  see  the  pine  trees  weighted  down  with  snow, 
To  hear  a  lone  coyote's  far  off  cry. 
You  take  the  bright  lights  of  The  Great  White  Way- 
Give  me  the  frozen  North  in  which 
To  live — and  die! 

VIVIAN  STRATTON 


COUNTRY  WOMAN 

THKRE  is  a  certain  calm  repose 
Upon  the  face  of  her 
Who  makes  a  shrine  of  colored  fields 
Of  darnel  and  of  bur  .  .  . 

Who  reads  the  growth  of  sun  and  wind, 
The  where  and  why  of  rain, 
And  now  the  leaf  and  now  the  mould 
That  shall  be  sun  again. 

For  her  no  vagrant  thought  of  life 
Finger-spanned   and   brief, 
But  sun  and  soil  and  soil  and  sun  .  .  . 
Recurrent  bud  and  leaf ! 

CLAIRE  AVEN  THOMSON 


CLOUDS 

VV7"HO  HAS  flung  the  clouds  today? 
*»     What  giant  gesture  swung  on  high 
Has  left  them  curled  against  the  sky? 

Who  has  lit  their  fluted  crests — 
What  tempered  incandescence  plays 
On  them  its  scale  of  limpid  greys? 

Who  upholds  them  tier  on  tier — 
Edifices  vast,  unreal, 
Dream-Valhallas  immobile. 

Monumental  for  an  hour — 

What  fantastic  deities 

Flaunt  such  spectacles  as  these? 

FLORA  J.  ARNSTEIN 


POSSESSION 

I  FEEL  the  tranquil  autumn  nights  are  mine: 
Mine  the  brown  meadows  glistening  to  the  moon; 
The  vibrant  cricket's  long  trochaic  tune, 
As  if  harmonious  elves  beneath  each  vine 
Strummed  hidden  viols;  mine  too  the  far  faint  line 
Where  hill  melts  into  star-pale  sky ;  the  croon 
Of  dreaming  birds.  No  Eden  of  Mahoun 
Had  mellower  hymns — stars  of  more  lustrous  shine. 

The  nights  are  mine.  The  whispering,  lambent  hours 
Of  phantom  sheen  and  half-hushed  melodies 

Are  texture  of  my  soul — to  live  in  me 
As  white  dreams  live  in  night-born  cereus  flowers — 
When  golden  light  like  phosphorescent  seas 
Broods  over  night's  moon-haunted  mystery. 

LAURENCE  PRATT 


SKY  WISDOM 

LIFTED  HIGH  above  the  city  on  a  hill, 
I  know  the  cool  superiority  of  stars, 
Watching  far  below,  the  maze  of  canyons  fill 
With  floods  of  purple  from  the  night's  inverted  jars. 

Like  stars  hung  in  a  void  of  jet, 
I  know  the  windy  loneliness  while  looking  down 
On  life  throbbing  among  the  shadows,  I  can  feel 
The  dark  and  secret  things  that  hearts  conceal ; 
The  ancient  sorrow  in  the  bitter  breast  of  earth ; 
The  wistful  soul  of  laughter,  and  divinity 
Long  struggling  for  birth. 

Standing  above  the  city  on  a  hill,  I  know 

How  sad  a  thing  the  wisdom  of  the  stars  must  be, 

Watching  the  ceaseless  flow 

Of  blind  humanity,  the  turbulent  MM 

Of  lives  washing  the  borderlands  of  earth. 

I  \\  ill  go  down  and  no  more  lift  my 
Yearning  to  possess  the  lonely  wisdom  of  the  skies! 

IRIS  LOR  v  THORPE 
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A  Dramatic  Accomplishment 


CAPTAIN  JOSE  FRANCISCO  ORTEGA  is 
credited  with  being  the  first  man  to 
make  a  hydraulic  development  in  Cali- 
fornia. If  the  tradition  is  correct,  then 
Captain  Ortega  was  probably  the  first 
white  water  power  developer  in  Califor- 
nia, according  to  John  B.  Miller,  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  In  the  course  of  the 
long  years  between  the  founding  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Mission  and  the  discov- 
ery of  gold,  it  is  likely  that  a  good  many 
minor  California  streams  were  "har- 
nessed" in  a  small  way,  with  crude  ma- 
chinery— with  the  power  used  to  turn 
grist  mills.  Shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  placer  gold,  mining  enterprises  of  a 
sort  that  required  mechanical  powrer 
came  into  the  picture.  Falling  water  was 
available  as  a  source,  that  water  dropped 
vertically  through  great  distances  with 
water  wheels  having  an  efficiency  of 
about  40  per  cent. 

The  first  really  great  advance  in  the 
water  power  art  in  California  was  made 
by  Lester  A.  Pelton  who  crossed  the 
plains  in  1850  and  engaged  in  mining 
for  about  fourteen  years.  Pelton  built 
many  of  the  old  time  water  wheels  but 
being  a  true  engineer,  he  was  never  sat- 
isfied with  the  small  proportion  of  the 


power  of  falling  water  that  the  old 
"hurdy-gurdy"  wheels  were  able  to  ex- 
tract. After  many  experiments  Pelton 
developed  and  patented  the  form  of 
bucket  which  now  bears  his  name.  Pel- 
ton's  invention  almost  exactly  coincides 
with  the  beginnings  of  commercial  elec- 
tric development.  In  1881  of  the  eight 
commercial  electric  stations  operating  in 
the  United  States,  two  of  these  were  in 
California,  one,  a  plant  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Market  Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
electric  lighting  central  stations  estab- 
lished in  the  world. 

The  possibilities  of  electric  transmis- 
sion were  disclosed  in  California  by  the 
successful  completion,  November  28, 
1892,  of  an  electric  line  running  from 
San  Antonio  Canyon  to  the  village  of 
Pomona,  a  distance  of  13.7  miles. 

California  in  early  days  was  a  state 
populated  by  adventurous  spirits  of  the 
world.  These  were  men  not  bound  to 
tradition  .  .  .  new  forces  were  present  in 
a  new  country.  Problems  were  solved  as 
they  came  up  ...  with  little  attention 
paid  to  the  "impossible,"  frequently  the 
"impossible"  was  done.  California  had 
little  fuel  .  .  .  the  great  oil  fields  had 
not  vet  been  discovered  when  hvdro-elec- 


tricity  came  upon  the  stage.  The  state, 
however,  was  rich  in  potential  water 
power.  There  seemed  to  be  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply.  To  commercialize  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  power  over  long  dis- 
tances was  an  urgent  necessity  of  the 
time  and  one  of  the  pioneer  promoters 
of  this  big  idea  was  Professor  Baldwin 
of  Pomona  College.  He  went  east  to 
put  the  big  idea  before  principal  elec- 
trical companies  in  the  east  because 
equipment  was  needed  .  .  .  and  met  with 
disappointment  everywhere,  but  Profes- 
sor Baldwin  was  persistent  and  astute, 
and  he  finally  found  a  manufacturer 
who  was  willing  to  supply  the  equip- 
ment and  construction  went  ahead.  The 
professor  was  one  of  those  persistent  pio- 
neers who  made  his  dream  come  true,  a 
truly  dramatic  accomplishment! 

Against  this  thirteen  mile  line  of  those 
days,  consider — Colgate  to  Sacramento, 
76  miles  September  1899.  Colgate  to 
Oakland,  142  miles,  April  1901;  Big 
Creek  to  Los  Angeles,  273  miles.  May 
1923,  "and  it  probably  now  and  then 
happens,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "that  elec- 
tricity generated  in  the  Rush  Creek 
plant  of  the  Southern  Sierras  Company 
travels  through  San  Bernardino  and  El 
Centro  to  Yuma,  517  miles  away. 


Architecture  of  the  Night 


(See  plate  illustration  on  page  196,  this  issue) 


A   RCHITECTURE    OF    THE    NlGHT    is    a 

-£*-  term  said  to  have  been  first  used 
in  connection  with  the  lighting  of  the 
magnificent  Exposition  buildings  in  the 
City  of  San  Francisco,  in  1915.  In  de- 
signing these  structures,  architects  for 
the  first  time  gave  careful  consideration 
to  exterior  lighting. 

The  high  intensity  lighting  of  streets 
with  scientific  design  and  ornamenta- 
tion, also  had  its  inception  at  the  Expo- 
sition. It  surely  must  be  gratifying  to 
those  men  who  planned  this  original 
work  to  see  how  well  they  builded,  for 


fifteen  years  have  elapsed,  but  still  their 
work  stands  surprisingly  modern  and 
up-to-the-minute ! 

"Street  lighting  has  been  installed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  a  greater  extent  in 
iccent  years  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  world,"  states  William  F.  Raber, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company.  "Our  larger  cities  compare 
favorably  in  intensities  of  street  illum- 
ination with  metropolitan  centers  any- 
where. 

"Today  our  communities,  through  the 


flood-lighting  of  buildings,  the  use  of 
high  intensity  street  illumination,  to- 
gether with  well-lighted  airports  and 
air  travel  beacons,  are  taking  on  a  new 
and  definite  form  at  night.  No  longer 
are  they  merely  'dotted  areas'.  The  clos- 
ing of  a  switch  creates  a  new  picture, 
one  of  massiveness,  a  picture  more  in- 
delible than  its  daylight  view.  Buildings 
u-hose  gray  side  walls  reflect  the  subdued 
light  from  the  street  are  crowned  with 
well  lighted  upper  stories.  They  stand 
out  with  impressive  grace  and  dignity. 
Such  is  'Architecture  of  the  Night'." 
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THE SCN  GOD  CHILDREN  —  By  James 
Halliard  Schultz  and  Jessie  Louise  Donald- 
son. Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  255  pp. 

$3.00. 

So  MUCH  that  is  utterly  false  having  been 
written  concerning  the  Indians,  there  is 
the  greater  place  for  such  books  as  "The 
Sun  God's  Children,"  an  interesting  study  of 
ihe  Blackfeet  Indians.  Those  who  find  the 
ethnology  of  the  first  chapter  difficult  should 
begin  with  the  second,  "Real  Food,"  which 
may  make  them  sigh  for  a  Blackfeet  bill  of 
fare.  The  flesh  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  an- 
telope, big  horn,  and  moose  was  "real  food," 
certain  berries  were  "sacred  food,"  while 
grains  and  vegetables  were  "useless  food." 
Some  of  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Indians,  interestingly  told,  will  hold 
the  younger  readers  spellbound.  The  authors, 
James  Willard  Schultz,  who  lived  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  and  can  therefore  speak  with 
authority,  and  Jessie  Louise  Donaldson,  have 
presented  their  material  well.  Their  insist- 
ence upon  the  high  character  and  ethical 
ideals  of  the  Blackfeet  shows  them  exactly 
as  the  actor  William  S.  Hart  knew  them  in 
his  boyhood  days  in  Minnesota.  In  his  auto- 
biography, "My  Life  East  and  West"  (Hough- 
ton  Mifflin),  Hart  pays  high  tribute  to  Black- 
feet  integrity  and  standards  of  personal 
morality. 

Resemblances  between  primitive  beliefs 
attract  the  attentive  reader  as  well  as  the 
scientist.  Itokin  Inota's  protection  in  danger 
makes  one  think  of  Telernachus  directed  by 
Athena  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  for  the  In- 
dian was  protected  by  a  feather-legged  hawk 
that  in  his  hour  of  supplication  came  to  him 
and  promised  always  to  aid  him.  Those  who 
are  looking  for  real  Indian  material  to  pre- 
sent to  groups  of  young  people  will  welcome 
"The  Sun  God's  Children." 

The  many  full-page  illustrations  are  by 
Winold  Reiss.  The  pictographs  are  of  espec- 
ial interest. 

LAURA  BEI.I.  EVERETT. 


JEFFERSON   DAVIS— By  Allen  Tate.  New 
York:  Minion,  Batch  and  Company. 

A  FIGURE  neglected  for  many  years,  but 
now  brought  to  notice,  is  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  has  played  somewhat  the  same 
role  among  American  historians  as  Richard 
the  Third  in  English  history.  The  book  un- 
•der  review  opens  in  medias  res  at  the  elec- 
tion of  Davis  to  the  Southern  Presidency. 
Davis  did  not  seek  the  nomination.  After 
resigning  from  the  United  States  Senate  he 
went  direct  to  his  home.  One  afternoon  he 
was  handed  a  telegram  stating  he  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Without  delay  he  packed  his  bag  and  went 
to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  first  capital  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  night  he  arrived  in  the 
city,  Yancy,  the  great  orator,  introduced  him 
to  the  people  by  simply  saying: 

"The  hour  and  the  man  have  met!" 


Tate  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  three 
ardent  upholders  of  secession,  Toombs, 
Yancey  and  Rhett,  were  overlooked  for 
Davis.  Rhett  had  no  popular  following, 
Yancey  was  merely  an  orator,  and  Toombs 
was  given  to  violent  fits  of  rage  which  he 
could  not  control. 

The  Lower  South,  Mr.  Tate  points  out, 
was  settled  largely  by  people  from  Virginia 
who,  becoming  poor,  had  either  to  sell  their 
slaves  or  move  to  some  other  place  where  liv- 
ing was  cheaper, — to  Tennessee  or  Alabama. 

Erroneous  ideas  prevail  concerning  edu- 
cation in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
In  elementary  education,  the  North  was 
slightly  superior,  but  in  1860  there  were  in 
the  South  11,000  students  in  colleges,  whereas 
in  the  North,  even  with  Harvard  and  Yale, 
college  students  numbered  something  over 
3,000.  It  took  Agassiz  several  years  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  leave  Charlestown  for  Har- 
vard. 

Tate  states  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  slavery  rests  upon  the  native  operators 
who  drove  their  fellow  Negroes  in  hordes  to 
the  coast.  By  1850  there  were  some  two 
million  in  the  South  widely  scattered,  and 
the  original  tribal  differences  were  amal- 
gamated almost  beyond  recognition. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  born  June  3,  1808,  in 
Toddy  County,  Kentucky,  not  far  from  the 
Tennessee  border.  He  was  named  "Jeffer- 
son" for  the  current  president.  When  the 
boy  was  still  small,  the  family  moved  to 
Mississippi.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  Kentucky,  where  the  future  president  re- 
ceived the  foundation  of  his  education  from 
the  Dominican  Fathers.  When  he  was  four- 
teen, he  went  to  Transsylvania  University, 
at  Lexington,  the  largest  and  without  doubt 
the  best  university  in  America  at  that  time. 
In  1824  Davis  received  a  commission  to 
West  Point.  The  young  man  found  life  at 
the  academy  extremely  irksome,  and  slighted 
his  regular  studies  for  miscellaneous  read- 
ing. Mr.  Tate  gives  evidence  of  his  scholar- 
ship when  he  tells  the  reader  that  one  of  the 
books  studied  at  the  academy  was  by  a 
Judge  Rawle  of  Pennsylvania,  who  held, 
"The  secession  of  a  state  from  the  Union 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  people  of  that 
particular  state."  Davis  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  theory  of  government,  and, 
like  Roosevelt,  read  very  widely  on  history. 

Three  great  faults  handicapped  Davis  as 
President,  according  to  Tate:  He  did  not 
keep  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federacy; he  interfered  too  much  in  military 
affairs,  retaining  the  power  in  his  own 
hands  instead  of  appointing,  early  in  the 
war,  a  commander  in  chief,  Lee  or  Jackson, 
for  example;  and  he  pursued  an  over-cau- 
tious policy  coupled  with  procrastination. 
He  had  a  fatality  for  doing  things  after  the 
chance  of  success  was  gone:  the  North  ua*' 
invaded  too  late,  General  Bragg  was  not  re- 
moved until  the  Confederacy  had  been  cut 


in  two,  really  strenuous  endeavors  for  a 
foreign  alliance  were  started  only  after 
Gettysburg,  and  Johnstone  was  assisted  after 
Sherman  had  reached  the  sea. 

Yet  despite  all  his  faults  and  failings — 
and  they  were  not  few — this  book  makes  us 
appreciate  the  herculanean  tasks  which  con- 
fronted the  Confederate  leader,  and  we  ad- 
mire the  courage,  perseverance  and  self- 
forgetfulness  which  he  brought  to  the  task. 
When  Lincoln  visited  Richmond  after  its 
fall,  he  asked  to  be  shown  the  white  square 
house  where  Davis  had  lived.  The  President 
picked  his  way  to  Davis's  chair,  where  he 
sat  down  and  meditated  for  several  minutes. 
This  book  makes  clear  the  opinion  Abraham 
Lincoln  held  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

CYRIL  CLEMENS. 


A    PARTY    OF    BACCARAT  — By    Donn 

Byrne.   The  Century  Company.  212  pages. 

Price  $1.25. 

"T  HAVE  been  the  innocent  bystander  of  the 
A  western  world,"  Donn  Byrne  wrote,  sev- 
eral months  before  his  death,  to  his  good 
friend,  an  English  publisher,  "as  you  know 
yourself,  as  much  at  home  playing  baccarat 
at  Cannes  at  the  high  tables  as  playing  fan 
tan  with  Chinese  laundrymen  in  a  back 
street  in  Panama  .  .  ."  So  it  is  obvious,  he 
turned  his  knowledge  of  baccarat  to  brilliant 
account  in  this  book. 

"A  Party  of  Baccarat"  is  a  glittering  pen 
picture  of  the  gaming  tables  in  the  baccarat 
rooms  of  a  French  Casino.  Here  in  the  "hot, 
scented  rooms,  where  the  cigarette  smoke 
hung  like  a  cloud  beneath  the  roof,"  is 
Angie,  an  American  girl  with  warm  blue 
eyes  and  real  golden  hair.  Angie  is  gam- 
bling and  enjoying  it,  too,  when  she  hears  a 
quiet  voice  say:  "Hello  Angie!" 

Morrie  Sullivan  is  standing  there,  her  old 
sweetheart  of  two  years  ago  in  America  that 
already  seems  dim  and  far  away.  Morrie 
loves  her  and  has  come  to  take  her  back 
home  but  there  are  obstacles.  There  is  Dari- 
ano,  the  rich  Greek  banker  who  wants  to 
marry  her  and  moreover  he  is  approved  by 
the  girl's  mother,  Mrs.  Turnbull,  who  ha- 
''picked  up  a  new  set  of  values"  since  her 
sojourn  in  Nice.  She  reminds  Angie  that 
Dariano  is  a  great  banker,  a  great  financier, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  need  more  money. 

"He  is  old.  He  is  fat."  retorts  Angie  and 
she  goes  on  gambling.  She  finds  the  game  of 
baccarat  fascinating  until  she  loses  a  large 
sum  .  .  .  and  there  was  that  awful  night  the 
young  Pole  killed  himself  under  her  eyes, 
"and  Dariano.  whose  luck  had  killed  the  t>m 
had  never  fluttered  an  eyelid,"  then  she 
knew  she  could  never  marry  the  Greek. 

Angle,  the  young  American  beauty,  her 
mother  who  loves  to  dance  with  young  men 
in  the  cafes,  Morrie  the  whole-nine  young 
American,  Dariano,  the  dignified,  powerful 
banker,  the  gaming  tables,  the  millions  of 
(Continued  on  Page  217) 
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in  the  boom  by  the  first  of  May,  or  be- 
fore, I  am  going  to  give  you  a  bonus  that 
will  equal  any  raise  Harris  might  pay. 
It's  only  fair  to  you.  What  do  you  say?" 

A  broad  grin  spread  over  Ben  Rivers' 
face  as  he  turned  to  his  crew.  They  in 
return  grinned  and  chuckled  among 
themselves.  Clem  waited.  Soon  a  man 
spoke  up  proudly.  "To  'ell  with  Duncan 
and  Harris!  Let's  get  them  logs  down!" 
"Then  to  the  woods,"  whooped  Ben,  and 
as  one  the  men  went  into  the  timber. 

Ben  tarried  a  moment.  "The  boys  are 
with  you,"  he  chuckled.  "They  will  cut 
logs  now."  Clem  smiled  and  nodded.  He 
watched  the  men  as  they  went  jovially 
into  the  forest.  Turning  he  glanced  down 
the  river  trail.  Duncan  was  leading  thir- 
ty men  toward  town.  Grimacing  he  went 
into  his  office.  The  loss  of  half  his  crew 
would  give  Egans  a  two  weeks'  advan- 
tage over  him.  Could  he  make  it  up? 

THE  arrival  of  Carrich  the  following 
day  indicated  that  Duncan  had  made 
his  discharge  public  gossip.  Yet  Clem 
only  smiled  in  his  good-natured,  affec- 
tionate way.  And  to  the  old  lumberman 
it  seemed  that  he  had  no  worries.  "You've 
fired  half  your  crew,"  was  Carrich's 
greeting.  "What's  wrong?" 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  now,"  Clem 
answered.  "I  didn't  want  troublemakers 
in  my  camp  so  moved  them  on.  We're 
cutting  just  as  many  logs  without  them." 

Carrich  frowned.  "But  there  are  no 
men  to  be  had,  and  them  logs  have  to 
be  at  the  mill  on  time,  troublemakers  or 
otherwise,"  he  admonished.  "And  have 
you  forgotten  about — " 

Clem  broke  in  with  a  laugh.  "That's 
what  I  was  thinking  about  all  the  time." 

"But,"  the  gray  haired  lumberman 
protested,  "you  have  only  half  a  crew. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  for  men.  You 
had  better  try  and  get  Duncan  and  his 
men  back." 

"No,  they're  through  here.  I've  sent 
for  thirty  men  that  won't  come  around 
every  morning  and  ask  for  more  money," 
Clem  replied,  meeting  Carrich's  quiz- 
zical gaze.  "They  will  be  here  the  first 
of  the  month.  That  will  make  me  a  full 
crew.  Then,  too,  that  extra  pay  -  roll 
money  you  spoke  of  will  go  to  them  in 
bonuses  if  the  logs  are  at  the  mill  on 
time,  or  before." 

Carrich  meditated  a  moment.  Then 
asked:  "Are  you  sure  of  the  men?" 

"A  letter  came  yesterday.  They  will 
be  here." 

Carrich  smiled  a  little.  He  was  re- 
lieved. Clem  was  proving  himself.  Yet — 
"Egans  is  speeding  things  up  at  the  mill. 


At  the  rate  he's  going  he  will  finish  up 
two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  schedule," 
he  said,  not  a  little  uneasy.  "You  are 
going  to  be  behind,  and  according  to 
agreement  you  can't  put  on  more  than 
sixty  men."  He  paused  a  moment.  "Of 
course  offering  that  bonus  will  help  you 
greatly." 

Clem  reflected.  It  was  both  good  and 
bad  news,  and  would  force  him  to  urge 
his  men  to  greater  endurance.  Then,  too, 
Egans  had  the  advantage.  If  winter  lin- 
gered and  the  ice  stayed,  he  would  have 
to  wait  until  it  went  out,  even  if  the  cut 
was  ready  for  the  drive,  while  Egans 
could  go  right  ahead. 

"Only  one  of  us  can  win,"  he  said 
mildly.  "But  —  if  everything  goes  right, 
and  the  ice  goes  out,  I'll  give  Egans  a 
race  for  his  money." 

"It's  up  to  you,  Clem.  I'll  keep  you 
posted,"  Carrich  replied,  and  after  sev- 
eral minutes  of  fatherly  advice  departed. 

Clem  Russell  stood  and  watched  the 
sleigh  bear  away  the  only  father  he  had 
ever  known.  When  it  had  disappeared 
from  his  ken  he  turned,  shook  his  head 
slightly  in  distressed  thought,  and  re- 
turned to  his  office. 

The  thirty  men  arrived  on  the  first. 
They  were  big,  jolly,  and  experienced 
loggers.  Clem  explained  the  race  for 
company  manager,  and  they  went  into 
the  woods  with  a  will.  Clem  had  faith 
in  them,  and  as  the  days  rolled  by  and 
dreary  winter  months  passed,  he  realized 
his  faith  had  been  well  rewarded. 


EX  came  a  day  when  the  winter's 
work  was  ended.  Ten  million  feet  of 
timber  was  piled  on  huge  rollways  on 
the  banks  of  the  Whipple  River,  ready 
for  the  journey  to  the  mill.  As  if  nature 
recognized  the  situation,  rain  began  to 
fall.  The  snow  disappeared,  the  ice  be- 
gan to  rot,  and  the  river  to  rise,  while 
sixty  men  were  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  word  to  tumble  the  rollways  into  the 
swollen  stream. 

On  the  first  Saturday  night  in  April 
Ben  Rivers  returned  from  his  weekly 
trip  downriver.  "Egans  will  finish  in  an- 
other day,"  'he  told  Clem  soberly.  "It 
will  be  a  close  finish.  I  think  we  had 
better  roll  'em  in  the  water  tomorrow. 
We  can  tie  up  until  Monday  morning." 

Clem  hesitated.  He  knew  the  men 
were  as  anxious  to  start  the  drive  as  he. 
It  meant  nearly  two  months  extra  pay 
to  them.  "No,  we'll  not  steal  a  march 
on  Egans.  We'll  wait  until  dawn  Mon- 
day morning."  Ben  grunted  his  disap- 
proval, but  nodded  his  approval.  "All 
right,"  he  murmured,  then  he  looked 


steadily  at  Boss  Clem.  "But  from  tall 
about  the  yards,  Egans  may  run  tomor 
row — on  Sunday.  What's  fair  for  hin 
is  fair  for  you."  Clem  had  not  asked  th> 
men  to  work  Sundays,  and  he  would  no 
now.  There  had  been  nothing  said  ahou 
Sunday  work,  and  if  Egans  ran  tomor 
row  and  won — well  and  good. 

The  big  river  pig  still  parried.  Aftei 
pulling  steadily  on  his  pipe  for  a  few 
moments,  he  remarked:  "I  saw  Duncar 
and  a  couple  of  his  friends  in  town.  ]• 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  him,  hut  ! 
did  get  a  word  with  one  of  his  friends 
Clem  looked  up  with  pacific  interest 
"Did  he  say  how  they  liked  Harris?' 
he  queried.  "They  didn't  get  a  cliani 
find  out,"  Ben  replied  with  a  broad 
grin.  "Seems  Harris  never  offered  more 
money,  and  even  refused  to  hire  Duncan 
or  any  of  his  men.  The  man  1  talked 
with  said  that  Duncan  lied  to  the  men, 
and  when  they  found  it  out  they  broke 
from  him.  But  it's  being  hinted  that 
most  of  them  are  about  and  still  speak 
to  Sandy  when  they  meet." 

"From  now  on  they'll  probably  not 
listen  to  Duncan,  and  settle  down  to 
honest  work,"  Clem  observed,  his 
thoughts  more  on  the  coming  drive  than 
on  Sandy  Duncan.  Ben  yawned  and 
grunted:  "Hard  to  say.  They've  been 
listening  to  Duncan  for  a  long  time.'1! 
He  heaved  himself  to  his  feet  and  turned 
to  the  door,  paused,  then  again  faced  the 
boss  of  the  camp.  "Sure  you  don't  want 
to  change  your  mind  about  rollin'  them 
logs  into  the  river  tomorrow?"  he  asked 
hopefully,  yet  hesitatingly.  Clem  smiled 
at  his  loyal  foreman  and  shook  his  head. 
"Tell  the  boys  we'll  get  an  early  start 
Monday  morning." 

At  dawn  Monday  morning  the  woods  II 
resounded  as  the  crew  started  the  huge 
rollways  into  the  river.  The  drive  was 
on.  Clem,  gripping  a  pike  pole,  rode  the 
boom.  The  river  was  high,  but  was  still 
in  its  banks.  The  biting  chill  of  early  i 
spring  was  in  the  air.  Attention  was  on  1 
the  drive.  Each  man  knew  it  would  take 
careful  handling  to  get  the  drive  down  ]\ 
that    day.    And    there    were    plenty    of 
handicaps    between    the    camp    and    the 
mill. 

Ben  Rivers  was  nose  boss.  He  knew 
the  river — had  made  many  a  drive.  Now 
as  Clem  stepped  close  to  him  he  looked 
up  grinning.  "She's  going  fine,"  he  an- 
nounced, gleefully.  "If  we  don't  hang 
up  on  the  Jackknife  Bend  we'll  make  the 
mill  by  sundown." 

The  Jackknife  was  run  without  a  mis- 
hap and  just  before  sundown  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  mill.  Clem  was  with 
Ben  on  the  nose.  Both  looked  eagerly 
toward  the  mill.  There  had  been  no 
word  from  the  mill  and  they  were  an- 
xious as  to  the  outcome.  There  came  no 
(Continued  on  Page  220) 
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•  ncs   that   change   hands    at   the   Hick   of   a 
all  are  skilfully  combined  in  a  very 

l  ertaining  story. 

.kjhane  Leslie  says  that  in  modern  litera- 
••e,  Donn  Byrne  stands  as  the  beau  sabreur 
•to  led  the  reaction  to  "Main  Street,"  and 

I  the  other  mean  and  meaner  streets  in 
plich  other  authors  have  delved  for  their 
•idcly  material.  .  .  .  Donn  Byrne,  who  was 

Ini  mi   Manhattan   Island,  chanted  the  cru- 

•de    nf    romance    and    the    recovery    of   the 

ll>    -ipulchre   of  story   telling. 

The  lyric  Donn  Byrne  is  better  known  for 
Is  beautiful  singing  prose  but  when  he  does 
frrite  of  the  obvious,  he  does  it  brilliantly 
lid  entertainingly,  hence  we  have  this  vivid 
Icture  of  modern  life  on  the  Azure  Coast  of 
le  Mediterranean,  "A  Party  of  Baccarat." 
GRACE  TALBOT  HADLEY. 


KEATING  THE  SHORT  STOR  Y— A 
SYMPOSIUM  ANTHOLOGY— Edited  by 
i  Henry  Goodman.  Harcourt,  Brace  Gf  Com- 
t  pany.  SOS  pp. 

THE  CRITIC  must  make  his  theory  of  trag- 
edy chime   with   the   new   poet's   poem,, 
f  Dt    with    the    poem    of    the    theory,"    says 

pingarn.  Henry  Goodman,  instructor  in 
•  lunter  College,  New  York,  has  hit  upon  the 
fliteresting  idea  of  presenting  the  theories  of 
I  lore  than  twenty  successful  authors  as  to 
'  ow  they  write  their  stories.  In  a  thoughtful 

production  of  nearly  forty  pages  the  editor 

iscusses  the  question  as  to  whether  the  short 
\  tory  can  be  taught.  He  is  not  didactic.  He 
!  resents  a  good  working  hypothesis.  With  a 

aviiiLC  sense  of  humor  he  comments  on   the 

arit-tv  of  opinions  expressed. 
I  A  first  reading  of  the  book  reminds  one  of 
I.  group  of  successful  cooks  who  attempt  to 
;ive  their  recipes.  For  cake  one  says  you 
heed  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  baking  powder, 
|nilk.  flavoring,  and  sifted  Hour.  You  ask  for 

he  proportions  and  receive  are  reply: 
"Here's  where  you  have  to  use  gumption!" 
There  is  material  for  an  essay  on  each 
Duthnr's  discussion  of  his  work  as  contrast- 
id  with  his  writing  as  it  appeals  to  the 
reader.  Ruth  Suckow,  for  instance,  demand- 
.ing  "a  balance  of  the  conscious  and  subcon- 
scious," distrusts  the  actual  incident  as  well 
jas  the  intellectual  idea.  Mr.  Goodwin  en- 
titles her  answer  "Away  from  Actuality." 
This  seems  hardly  suitable,  as  her  claim  to 
recognition  rests  upon  her  ability  to  give  her 
readers  actuality.  The  suggestion  of  Ben 
Ames  Williams'  notebook  is  valuable;  his 
excellent  stories  are  "the  proof  of  the  pud- 
[ding."  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie  tells  of  the 
beginning  of  a  number  of  his  best-known 
stones.  Those  who  are  wearied  by  Hemin- 
way's  banalities  may  read  with  amusement 
his  directions  for  writing  a  story:  "I  got  the 
idea  for  working  on  an  AE.  bus  in  Paris 
.  .  .  If  the  above  is  not  practical  for  the 
pupils  perhaps  they  could  substitute  Fifth 
Avenue  bus  for  AE.  bus  .  .  .  drug  store  for 
cafe.  I  believe  there  would  be  little  differ- 
ence except  that  they  might  not  be  permitted 
to  write  in  a  drug  store."  Truly,  there  would 
be  little  difference,  and  one  mentally  adds 
"The  Killers"  to  the  list  of  stories  "what 
had  not  ought  to  have  been  wrote." 

While  a  few  of  the  stories  are  ephemeral, 
the  choice  on  the  whole  is  excellent.  One  is 
glad  to  find  Richard  Connell's  delightful 
story,  "A  Friend  of  Napoleon,"  and  Ring 


Lardner's  revealing  "Champion,"  in  which 
the  real  prizefighter  is  set  forth  against  the 
hero  of  press  dispatches.  Lardner's  burlesque 
directions  for  writing  the  short  story  are 
most  diverting.  "Creating  the  Short  Story" 
is  a  wholesomely  stimulating  aid  to  being 
one's  self  in  writing,  and  will  be  kept  near 
at  hand  on  many  working  book  shelves. 
LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


GOLD  RUSH  DAYS  WITH  MARK 
TWAIN— By  William  R.  Gillis,  -with  an 
Introduction  by  Cyril  Clemens.  Charles 
and  Albert  Boni.  264  pages.  Price  $4.00. 

ANYTHING  touching  the  life  and  work  of 
Mark  Twain  is  eagerly  read.  This  most 
recent  book  by  one  of  Mark's  associates,  and 
who  worked  side  by  side  with  him  in  the 
mines  and  elsewhere,  carries  a  fund  of  here- 
tofore unpublished  information  regarding 
the  great  humorist  and  his  life  in  California. 
William  R.  Gillis,  whose  death  occurred  a 
few  months  since,  was  a  life-long  friend  of 
Clemens  and  until  his  death  was  custodian 
of  the  Mark  Twain  cabin  near  Tuttletown 
in  the  Sierra  foothills.  Gillis  first  met  Clemens 
in  the  early  sixties  when  the  latter  visited 
Angel's  Camp. 

Cyril  Clemens,  relative  of  Mark  Twain, 
now  a  resident  of  California,  president  of 
the  Mark  Twain  Society,  had  many  close 
visits  with  Mr.  Gillis,  and  was  thus  able  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  delightful  intro- 
duction he  has  made  to  the  book.  The  vari- 
ous chapters  in  the  volume  touch  upon  per- 
sonal incidents  and  experiences,  giving  back- 
ground of  the  life  of  Steve  Gillis,  brother  of 
William,  and  also  close  friend  of  Mark 
Twain.  There  are  pen-pictures  of  the  San 
Francisco  of  the  fifties;  the  work  of  the 
vigilantes;  life  at  the  mines,  and  circum- 
stances and  incidents  that  developed  into 
what  were  Mark  Twain's  most  notable  writ- 
ings. The  illustrations  are  by  H.  Giltenkamp 
and  are  wood  cuts  of  extreme  interest.  The 
book  is  attractively  printed  and  bound. 


TWO  BOOKS  FROM  HENRY  HARRISON 

— Publisher 

IT  is  ALWAYS  a  pleasure  to  pick  up  a  book 
from  this  publisher.  Whatever  the  content 
mav  be,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  not 
everv  book  bearing  Harrison's  imprint  seems 
worth  the  publishing,  there  is  consistent  ad- 
miration for  his  artistrv  of  typography  and 
binding — to  say  nothing  for  the  striking  blurb 
sheets  which  too  often  serve  a  weary  re- 
viewer in  lieu  of  the  book's  reading.  This 
is  true  of  the  two  volumes  of  verse  not  at 
hand:  This  My  Neta  F.naland,  by  George 
Scott  Gleason;  and  They  Rise  Accusing,  by 
Clyde  Robertson — volumes  well  printed  and 
excellently  dressed. 

Thf  first  of  these  publications  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  collections  of  poetry  which 
this  reviewer  has  seen  of  recent  months;  in 
part,  perhaps,  because  it  sings  in  such  splen- 
did sincerity  of  nature  out-of-doors,  partly 
hrrnuse  of  the  very  craftmanship  of  the  poet. 
Made  up  in  trreat  part  of  expressions  in  the 
freer  form  of  modern  poetry,  there  is  never 
the  impression  that  such  expression  is  forced. 
Tt  is  natural,  inevitable — and  most  obviously 
based  upon  a  thoroueh  grounding  in  the 
frhnioue  of  poetry.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Mr.  GleasonV  technique  is  perfect;  there 
(Continued  on  Page  218) 
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DAINTY     CHINESE      MAIDS 

"  Overland 
Limited" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  meets  Chicago  in 
58  hours  of  luxurious  travel  via  the 
"Overland  Limited."  Color-bearer  of 
the  first  of  the  Four  Great  Routes, 
this  gracious  train  is  famed  through- 
out the  world. 

All-Pullman,  extra-fare,  of  course. 
That  its  equipment  and  appointments 
are  the  best  today  can  fashion,  you 
rightfully  assume.  And  this  exclusive 
touch — dainty  Chinese  Maids,  gaily 
garbed,  to  serve  you. 

When  you  go  East  at  the  low  sum- 
mer fares,  the  "Overland  Limited" 
will  speed  you  to  Chicago  hours  ahead 
of  any  other  train.  Take  advantage  of 
Southern  Pacific's  option  to  go  one 
way,  return  another,  on  the '  'Overland 
Limited,"  "Golden  State  Limited," 
"Sunset  Limited"  or  "Cascade." 


Some  examples  oj  low  sum- 
mer rounatrips  in  effect 
May  22  to  September  30. 
Return  limit  October  31: 


Atlanta.     .     . 
Chicago  .     .     . 
Kansas  City     . 
New  York  City 
New  Orleans  . 


$113.60 
.  90.30 

75.60 
151.70 

89.40 


Via  SHASTA  ROUTE,  sligtilj  mare 


Southern 
Pacific 


E.  W.  CLAPP 

Gen.PMi.Trf.Msr. 

Sin  Francisco 
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FAR  SIGHTED  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 

WANT 
SAFE  SECURITIES 

HPHOUSANDS  of  men  and  women 
•I  are  providing  for  the  future — and 
its  uncertainties  —  by  investing  their 
money — or  some  part  of  it — in  securi- 
ties which  combine  attractive  yield  with 
sound  security.  It  is  essential  that  they 
invest  through  a  House  which  has  a 
proven  record  of  successfully  handling 
large  and  small  accounts. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  inves- 
tors to  know  the  Straus  policy  of  in- 
vestment counsel  to  clients.  For  many 
years  we  have  provided  sensible  and 
impartial  advice  to  all  types  of  inves- 
tors. We  make  no  distinction  in  degree 
or  service  between  the  large  investor 
and  the  small  one. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "How  to  Invest 
Money."  Specify  Booklet  G-1130 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 
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Investment  Securities 


Incorporated 


STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1882 


are  deficiencies — and  doubtless  these  are  al- 
ready evident  to  the  writer,  now  that  the 
verse  is  in  print — but  after  all  there  are  few 
writers  who  are  free  from  these  mental 
lapses.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  the  over- 
use of  loved  words  and  phrases;  in  evidence 
whereof  Mr.  Gleason's  constant  recurrence 
to  auburn:  auburn  call,  auburn  afternoon, 
hurl  your  auburn,  shards  of  auburn,  auburn 
hedgerows,  auburn  leaves,  auburn  autumn, 
auburn  stubble — each  one  lovely  enough  in 
itself  but  becoming  something  of  an  annoy- 
ance in  a  collection. 

That  is  a  minor  fault.  The  collection  as  a 
whole  is  a  delight  to  anyone  who  can  respond 
to  Mr.  Gleason's  evident  joy  in  nature.  Just 
an  extract  or  two  as  an  example  of  the 
volume's  charm: 

SPARROWS 

You  are  the  rags  of  a  beggar 
Torn  by  the  wind. 
Bending  for  precarious  bread; 
You  are  music 
Frozen  to  a  chirrup; 
You  are  the  grey  of  the  dawn; 
You  are  the  dust  of  all  summers. 

PINIONS 

The  ravished  wing 
That  vibrant  cries 
Within  the  leash 
Of  falcon  skies; 
Now  falls,  now  falls, 
Now  breathes,  now  dies. 
Yet  for  a  little  moment 
Tee-whit,  tee-whit, 
The  throat  warbles, 
The  feathers  flit. 

THE  OTHER  volume  has  less  appeal.  The 
included  poems  seem  less  carefully  chosen, 
too  much  a  miscellany,  ranging  from  sheer 
sentimentality  to  expressions  surprisingly  good. 
There  is  a  lack  of  freshness  in  theme,  too 
much  of  conventional  treatment,  too  much  of 
the  obvious,  too  great  a  use  of  the  cliche.  It 
is  evident  that  what  Mrs.  Robertson  needs 
is  a  firm  editor  who  will  eliminate  from  her 
writings  those  things  unworthy  of  her  very 
real  talent.  Why  should  such  a  sentimental- 
ity as  the  following  be  included  with  such 
real  poems  as  the  two  with  which  this  re- 
viewer closes  his  estimate. 

LONG  AGO  LA  Ml 
In  the  Long  Ago  Land,   near  the  River  of 

Tears. 
Blooms   a   garden   untouched    by   the    ravage 

of  vears. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 


Here  the  peonies  tall  bend  their  chaste  heads 
of  white 

To  blush  with  the  kiss  of  pink-petaled  de- 
light. 

And  one  whom  1  love,  long  asleep  in  her 
grave, 

Walks  the  paths  as  of  old  while  the  peonies 
wave. 

There's  another  stanza,  but  this  is  suffi- 
cient. And  no  doubt  there  are  many  to  whom 
this  has  great  appeal.  The  reviewer  prefers 
this  in  spite  of  obvious  cliches: 

SKELETON  OF  SPRING 

The   sumac   flames,  the  dead   leaves   sigh, 
Deep  gloom  o'er  spreads  the  wind-swept  sky.l 

Black   rotting  vines  bestrew  the  ground, 
The  dry  grass  creaks  with  ghostly  sound. 

'Neath  trees  like  withered  mummies  old 
Grey  shrouds  of  dust  rank  weeds  enfold. 

The   fields   lie  spent:   How   short   their   reign 
These  lifeless  stalks  that  once  were  grain. 

Above,  below,  the  ravaged  earth 

A  tomb  of  husks  where  once  was  birth. 

I  hate  this  inert,  sapless  thing, 
This  shriveled  skeleton  of  Spring. 

Or    this: 

THE  NIGHTGOWN  OF  QUEEN  BESS 

With  cowelled  neck  and  stiff  wristband, 
A  chaste  austerely  fashioned  thing. 
Whose  frigid  folds  through  dreamland  stalked 
The  stifled  flesh  where  memories  cling 
To  pagan  gowns  of  ancient  lore 
That  swooning  Cleopatra  wore. 

HARRY  NOYES  PRATT. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  AMERICA  —  By  Lucy 
I. ockti'ood Hazard.  Thomas  Y.Croieell Com- 
pany. fS6  pages.  Price  $3.75. 

ALL  WHO  KNOW  Lucy  Lockwood  Hazard's 
the  "Frontiers  in  American  Literature," 
by  trowell,  will  gladly  welcome  this  more 
recent  book,  "In  Search  of  America."  Some- 
how Dr.  Hazard  has  the  ability  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  her  subject  through  research 
sources,  thus  giving  her  work  a  distinctly 
scientific  trend.  While,  at  the  same  time,  her 
writing  is  couched  in  such  phrasing  as  to 
lend  color  and  interest  throughout.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  unique  in  that  there  is  includ- 
ed in  each  section  or  part  a  number  of  selec- 
tions from  recognized  authors,  with  an  in- 
troduction preceding  each  section,  thus  bind- 
ing the  book  together. 

Part  One  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  biog- 
raphy— the  time,  the  place  and  the  men  being 
one:  and  "The  American  Looks  at  Himself 
and  His  World,"  chapter  two.  Chapters  three 
and  four  of  this  part  deal  respectively  with 
"The  Immigrant  Looks  at  America,"  and 
"Biographers  Look  at  Americans."  Part  Two 
covers  the  subject  of  history;  Part  Three, 
folk  song  and  story;  Part  Four,  locality; 
Part  Five,  criticism.  While  the  book  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  college  students,  it  may 
readily  be  used  by  senior  high  school  students 
as  reference,  and  it  will  be  found  useful  for 
the  general  reader,  and  upon  the  shelves  of 
every  library.  Each  section  is  followed  by  an 
(Continued  on  Page  219) 
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eedingly  comprehensive  bibliography  and 
raluable  index  closes  ihe  book.  The  selec- 
ts chosen  by  Mrs.  Hazard  to  illustrate  her 
ii>  cover  both  prose  and  verse. 


CONCERNING   CONDENSED    NOVELS 

•i^TANHjui)  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  has  done  a  real 
I  7  service  in  publishing  a  letter  dated  May 
[o,  1870,  and  written  by  Bret  Harte  to  James 
'.  Osmond  and  Company.  The  letter  has  to 
[o  with  the  question  of  copyright  of  the 

Condensed  Novels,"  which  matter  seems  to 
lave  been  under  discussion.  Bret  Harte 
'ring-  out  that  the  material  for  the  book 
ra-  -cm  to  A.  Roman  &  Co.,  with  directions 
o  arrange  for  its  publication.  G.  W.  Carle- 
,on  brought  out  the  book  but  Bret  Harte  was 
Lot  pleased  with  its  appearance,  and  direct- 
-d  the  agent  of  the  Overland  Monthly  in 
sew  York  to  secure  the  release  of  the  manus- 
cript from  Mr.  Carleton.  Difficulties  fol- 
owed.  A-  Harte  explains,  he  was  unfamiliar 
»ith  the  methods  of  handling  contracts  be- 
rween  author  and  publisher  and  asks  Osgood 

nd  Company  for  suggestions. 
There  i-  a  facsimile  of  a  portion  of  the 
letter.  u-ed  a-  a  frontispiece,  giving  some 
raluable  historical  data  regarding  Bret 
rtarte  and  his  early  connection  with  the 
Overland  Monthly,  and  other  matter  rela- 
tive to  "The  Condensed  Novels."  The  bro- 

lure     is     attractively     printed     and     bound, 
be    edition    consists    of    of    150    copies,    of 

rhich   V)  are   not   for  sale. 


interest  of  conservation,  we  are  justified  in 
leaving  as  much  white  space  on  the  pages 
as  one  finds  in  this  issue.  We  fear  too  that 
the  mere  fact  of  being  "different"  in  the  use 
of  lower  case  type,  etc.,  is  hardly  justified. 

The  Overland  Monthly  welcomes  the  het- 
perian  into  the  world  of  letters  and  is  glad 
to  offer  best  wishes  and  support  to  the  pub- 
lication. The  magazine  may  be  purchased  at 
all  leading  book  stores  in  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Hollywood  and  Palo  Alto.  The  sec- 
ond issue  is  to  appear  November  5.  The 
price  per  copy  is  50  cents. 


GRAPE  HORIZON 

(Cnntinued  frtjrn  Page  198) 
eliminate  the  losses  and  sometimes  the 
too  large  profits  of  commercial  operators 
at  point  of  production.  He  can  adopt  and 
enforce  standards  of  grade  and  quality 
which  are  impossible  under  other  con- 
ditions and  which  benefit  the  consumer. 
An  orderly  distribution  of  the  total  crop 
into  three  consuming  channels,  raisins, 
fresh  grapes  and  by-products,  will  put 
the  industry  back  upon  a  profitable  basis. 
Controlled  marketing  means  prosperity 
to  those  now  owning  vineyards. 


NEW  MAGAZINE  has  entered  the  field  un- 
.der  the   title  of  hetperian.  The  first,  or 
jmmer.    issue   came   from   the    press   of   the 
[Stanford    University    a    few    days    ago.   The 
magazine  is  put  out  by  a  couple  of  Stanford 
[University  students,  as,  they  -ay,   "in  an  at- 
jtempt  to  foster  the  literature  and  art  of  some 
•  little-known    Westerner-."    The   magazine    is 
in    no    way    connected    with    the    University 
|«ven   though    printed    by   the    Stanford    Uni- 
I versity  Pre--. 

This  first  issue  carries  2+  pages  and  cover, 
although  there  are  no  folios  in  the  book. 
There  are  other  modernistic  tendencies  no- 
ticeable— especially  the  fact  that  all  type  is 
lower  case.  The  only  exception  to  this  occur- 
ring in  the  ads  carried  on  the  covers  and  in 
a  few  -cattered  instances  through  the  book. 
There  is  an  article  by  John  Ira  Gannon 
treating  of  Western  culture,  especially  with 
reference  to  development  of  the  truly  West- 
ern literature. 

James  D.  Haet.  one  of  the  editors,  his 
associate  being  Jan  Maris,  writes  a  dedica- 
tion and  word  of  introduction  for  the  new 
magazine.  The  body  of  the  book  however 
devotes  itself  to  George  Sterling  and  his 
work,  including  an  unpublished  manuscript 
in  the  po--ession  of  Paul  Elder  entitled  "The 
Black  Hound  Bays."  There  is  a  rather  ex- 
tensive check  list  of  Sterling's  works  com- 
piled by  Sterling  himself  in  1925.  and  here 
brought  up  to  date.  One  of  the  pages  carries 
a  striking  head  of  Sterling  by  Ralph  Stack- 
pole,  sculptor  and  artist  of  San  Francisco. 
Other  contributions  include  an  article  en- 
titled "What  Is  Fine  Printing?"  by  Robert 
Grabhorn,  a  poem  by  Joyce  Mayhew  entitled 
"Zeus."  and  other  interesting  material. 

The  book  is  well  printed  on  attractive 
stock,  but  it  is  questional  whether,  in  the 
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No  Hotel  in  the  World  offers 
Such  Varied  Attractions  as  the 

AMBASSADOR 

LOS  ANGELES 
"The  Great  Hotel  that  Seemt  Like  Home' 
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W  diversion.  27-acre  park,  playgrounds,  open  air 
plunges,  tennis  courts,  18-hole  miniature  golf  course, 
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dancing  parties,  riding,  hunting,  and  all  sports.  Beau- 
tifully redecorated  lobby  35  smart  shop*. 
Ambassador  convention  auditorium  seats  70OO.  Guest* 
have  privilege  of  championship  18-hole  Rancbo 
Golf  Club. 
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The  illustrated  booklet, 

"VACATION  1930" 
with  information  on  1 50summer  resorts, 
is  now  ready.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Colorful  beach resortsonRussianRiver; 
beautiful  Marin;  Sonoma  Valley  and  its 
mineral  springs;  the  Eel  River  region — 
all  parts  of  the  Redwood  Empire  call 
you  to  outings  amidst  scenic  grandeur. 

Ticket  Offices:  65  Geary  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Telephone:  DAVENPORT  4000 

Northwestern 
Pacific 

Redwood    Empire    Rout* 

General  Offices:  65  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Power 


Harness  your  vast  mind  power  to  your 
problem — then  watch  results — learn  to  direct 
the  creative  forces  of  your  mind. 

The  R os i crucian  teachings  will  show  you 
how  to  use  your  mental  power  in  gaining 
mastership  over  yourself  and  the  affairs  of  life. 

FREE  BOOK  EXPLAINS 

If  you  are  a  sincere  seeker  for  profound 
and  helpful  knowledge  and  willing  to  study 
and  evolve  daily,  you  may  have,  FREE,  an 
explanatory  and  helpful  book,  postage  pre- 
paid. Write  a  letter,  not  a  post  card,  asking 
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hum  of  saws  ripping  through  logs,  no 
sound,  and  on  activity  was  in  sight.  Two 
men's  hopes  faded  even  as  the  sun  sank 
crimson  and  majestically.  Had  Egans 
won  ? 

A  mile  above  the  mill  John  Carrich 
appeared  on  the  shore.  He  waved  to 
Clem  and  shouted:  "Shove  'em  ahead! 
Egans  broke  down  on  the  last  log!"  A 
roar  went  up  as  the  news  spread  down 
the  boom.  The  river  pigs  labored  with 
might  and  main  to  speed  up — pushing 
on  toward  the  coveted  mill. 

A  hundred  men  were  gathered  along 
the  banks  of  the  Whipple  when  the  nose 
of  the  drive  reached  the  coveted  point — 
the  boom  at  the  mill.  Shore  sticks  were 
flung  out  and  dogged  to  trees.  The  drive 
was  tied  up  at  the  mill.  A  moment  later 
came  the  clear  singing  of  a  saw  biting 
into  log.  Egans  was  finishing  his  last  log. 

"You  win,  Clem!"  Carrich  cried,  as 
Clem  stepped  ashore.  "Egans  sawed  into 
a  lot  of  spiked  logs  yesterday."  "Spiked 
logs!"  Clem  repeated,  incredulously,  as 
Ben  edged  nearer.  Their  eyes  met.  "Yes, 
and  every  time  'he  got  fixed  up  he  hit 
another  spike.  It  has  taken  him  two  days 
to  do  one  day's  sawing,"  Carrich  went 
on,  as  Clem  turned  to  face  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mill,  doubt  stamped  upon  his 
face. 

Then  from  the  mill  came  Mat  Egans 
with  blood  in  his  eyes,  followed  by  sev- 
eral men.  And  from  the  crowd  came 
Sandy  Duncan  and  his  thirty  followers. 
The  latter  were  grinning  broadly.  "Hel- 
lo, Boss  Clem!"  Duncan  greeted  bland- 
ly, with  a  six  inch  grin.  "I  just  knew 
you'd  win!"  Clem  turned  to  him;  smiled, 
and  returned  pleasantly  :  "Hello,  Sandy !" 
He  could  not  understand  the  big  trouble- 
maker's sudden  friendliness,  any  more 
than  he  could  the  spiked  logs. 

Egans  stormed  up  then  and  confront- 
ed him.  His  face  was  distorted  with 
fury.  His  hands  knotted  into  fists  that 
swung  restlessly  at  his  side.  Men  crowd- 
ed closer.  Each  eager  to  see  the  outcome. 
"You  spiked  them  logs!"  Egans  bellowed 
accusingly.  "You  spiked  them  so's  to  shut 
me  down  when  you  saw  you  were  beat- 
en!" Clem  frowned,  then  answered: 
"Did  you  see  me,  Egans?  No.  Well — I 
didn't  spike  them,  nor  did  I  instruct  any- 
one to."  "What's  this?"  Carrich  inter- 
rogated, stepping  between  the  two  men. 
But  before  he  could  question  further  a 
man  laughed  and  crowded  before  Egans. 
It  was  Sandy  Duncan.  Egans'  distorted 
face  paled  a  little.  He  stepped  back,  but 
men  behind  him  pushed  him  forward. 
Duncan's  chin  was  before  the  mill  super- 
intendent's face. 


"I've  got  something  to  say,"  D; 
announced,  and  turned  a  little  so  as  t\ 
partly  face  Clem  and  Carrich.  "Thisr;1 
here,"  he  shook  a  huge  freckled  fist  b> 
fore  Egans'  twitching  face,  "sent  Johnr  : 
Wells  up  to  the  Whipple  camp  last  fa'r. 
to  tell  me  to  demand  more  money,  th; 
Harris  was  paying  more,  or  quit.  We 
— I  was  fool  enough  to  make  trouble  ;;' 
Egans  requested  and  got  fired — half  tF' 
crew  followed  me,  and  we  ain't  had[k 
day's  work  since.  Egans  lied  about  Ha 
ris  paying  more.  I  know  now  him  wan' , 
in*  me  to  make  trouble  in  the  camp  w; 
his  scheme  to  win  this  race.  And  now — ! 
he  faced  Egans  hotly  as  the  mill  supc 
intenden  ttried  to  stop  him.  "Don't  sjj; 
I'm  lying.  I've  got  men  to  swear  by  m 
And  now,  you  dirty  lying  rat,  I'm  goir 
to  tell  you  who  spiked  them  logs.  It  w; : 
Sandy  Duncan  paying  off  a  debt.  No' 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Egans  was  white  of  face,  speechles 
His  eyes  darted  about  in  quick  fearfi 
glances.  He  saw  Sandy  Duncan  rollin 
up  his  sleeves.  A  split  second  later  a  n 
venging  fist  shot  out  and  he  went  dowi 

"Stop!"  Clem  cried,  stepping  befoi 
Duncan.  The  big  man  stepped  back  wit 
a  grin.  "He  will  suffer  in  humiliatioi 
Let  him  go."  "You're  the  boss,"  Dui 
can  replied,  then,  "Let  him  through! 
he  yelled  to  his  thirty  followers  as  Egar 
started  for  parts  unknown.  And  turnin 
to  Clem,  he  continued:  "I've  cleare 
myself,  I  guess.  How  about  putting  rr 
and  thirty  men  to  work?" 

"Just  a  moment,"  Clem  parried,  an 
turned  to  Carrich,  who  took  the  oppo 
tunity  to  speak. 

"I'm  proud  of  you,  my  boy.  You  ai 
now  manager  of  the  Carrich  Lumbf 
Company." 

Clem  thanked  him  affectionately,  the' 
turning  to  Duncan:  "Be  at  the  mill  i' 
the  morning,  Sandy." 


THE  EYES  OF  THE  BLIND 

As    INDICATING    the    humanitaria 
trend    in   our   present-day   develop 
ment,    and    creating    an    exception    t  I 
hitherto  inviolate   rules,  officials  of  tr'j 
Southern    Pacific    company    have   ai 
nounced  that  hereafter  blind  persons  a< 
companied  by  "seeing  eye"  dogs  will 
permitted  to  use  any  of  its  trains  earn 
ing   coaches,    in   club   cars    of    Pullma 
trains,  on  the  upper  deck  of  ferry  stearr 
ers  and  on  electric  trains. 

Special  permits  will  be  given  eac 
person  whose  daily  steps  are  guided  b, 
faithful  dogs. 
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Princess  Blue  Bay 

Bv  DOROTHY  MAY  KUHM-: 


MAY    I    introduce   you   to   a   very 
dear   friend   of   mine,   Princess 
Blue  Bay?  She  is  the  daughter 
Mold  King  Neptune  and  Queen  West. 
l;n  come  from  far  and  near  to  make 
h   acquaintance. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  meet 
r  as  she  sat  beside  her  parents  on  a 
llone  of  gold.  She  is  very  small  in  com- 
p'ison  with  her  mighty  parents,  so 
nnv  earlier  explorers  did  not  see  her 
•  all.  The  Spaniards  named  this  shy, 
•tie,  creature,  San  Francisco. 

M  \    princess   has   a  lovely  wardrobe, 
loud  only  to  that  of  her  cousin,  Spring, 
lie  morning  I  made  her  acquaintance, 
••  was  clad  in  a  gown  of  heavenly  blue, 
•tted  with  ships.  About  her  throat  hung 
govely  ornament,  the  Yerba  Buena.  On 
hr  left  hand  she  wore  that  lovely  pearly 
ig,   Alcatraz.   When    I   went   to   dine 
it  evening,   I  nodded  "good  evening" 
her.  This  time  her  dress  was  of  dark- 
blue,  with   rhinestones  twinkling  in 
;  folds.  At  bed  time  I  whispered  my 
ood  night"  to  her,  as  she  lay  beneath 
quilt  of  night,  upon  a  bed  of  ebony ; 
r  head  pillowed  in  the  Coast  Ranges. 
le  moon  and  the  stars  kept  vigil  whilst 
e  slept.  The  western  wind  sang  a  gen- 
lullaby. 

So  you,  Sir  Reader,  wish  to  make  her 

quaintance?  Look  carefully  after  you 

ve  paid  tribute  to  the  King  and  Queen, 

r    those    little    pages,    the    Farallones. 

11    them    your   mission.    If    you    will 

omise  to  be  very  nice,  they  will  open 

e  Golden  Gate,  and  lo!  There  she  sits 

her  throne,  shy,  timid,  lovely. 

Stay,  Sir  Reader,  harken  to  my  warn- 


HE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  BE  WRONG 

ro  AVOID  ACCIDENTS,  says  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company,  or 
ither  minimize  them,  follow  this  pro- 
fedure.  Hire  a  girl  under  eighteen  years 
if  age,  with  less  than  three  months'  ex- 
erience  in  driving  a  motor  vehicle,  put 
er  behind  the  wheel  of  a  bus,  put  the 
us  in  reverse  gear,  have  her  back  it 
•rough  a  safety  zone,  have  the  street 
ret  and  slippery,  muddy  preferred,  and 
.o  all  this  between  the  hours  of  4  and 
}  a.m.  Tuesday.  Incidentally  it  should 
>e  raining  and  the  bus  without  tire 
hains,  and  have  the  girf  driver  disre- 
;ard  all  traffic  signals. 

That's  the  recipe  as  B.  G.  Wills  of 
he  Occidental  Indemnity  Company  sees 
t,  and  as  he  interprets  the  accident 
itatistics  of  the  California  Motor  Vehicle 
Department. 

''Most  of  the  motor  vehicle  accidents 
Kcur  on  Saturday  between  the  hours  of 


ing.  Do  not  try  for  her  hand.  Princess 
Blue  Bay  wears  the  ring,  Alcatraz,  as  a 
sign  of  her  betrothal  to  the  Sun.  Fog 
will  not  have  it  so.  Now  and  then  when 
Sun  is  not  carefully  watching,  Fog  will 
slip  down  and  try  to  woo  the  Princess. 
San  Francisco  is  very  loyal  to  her  lover 
so  the  villain  is  never  very  successful. 

Beware,  Sir  Reader!  Sun  and  Fog  are 
dangerous  enemies.  Some  day  Sun  will 
conquer  Fog.  Some  day,  when  San  Fran- 
cisco is  older,  she  will  say  "adieu"  to  her 
old  home  and  through  the  Golden  Gate 
she  will  go  to  become,  "Mistress  of  the 
Sky  by  day." 

The  author  of  "Princess  Blue 
Bay"  a  student  in  one  of  the  San 
Francisco  high  schools,  is  showing 
literary  ability,  and  the  Overland 
Monthly  is  pleased  to  use  her  very 
excellent  bit  of  writing  which  re- 
veals imaginative  and  descriptive 
qualities.  She  says  in  a  note  accom- 
panying the  article: 

"I  have  always  enjoyed  the  beau- 
tiful San  Francisco  Bay  who  has 
been  my  comrade  for  the  past  five 
years.  To  me  she  is  a  lovely  maiden 
who  lives  in  a  beautiful  world. 
Perhaps  it  ivas  her  wealth  of  rare 
colorings  that  inspired  this  compari- 
son to  a  princess.  The  story  was 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
1929.  It  is  my  first  contribution  to 
any  magazine,  with  the  exception 
of  school  papers.  I  am  sixteen  and 
attend  a  local  high  school.  It  has 
always  been  my  inspiration  to  do 
my  bit  in  the  literary  world." 

— EDITOR. 


4  and  7  p.m.  on  dry  streets,  or  highways, 
in  clear  weather,  in  daylight,  and  with- 
out infraction  of  the  motor  vehicle 
laws,"  Wills  states. 

"The  statistical  records  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Department  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia show  that  there  were  2,011  per- 
sons killed  and  31,795  injured  in  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1929.  Thirty- 
eight  hundred  operators  were  involved 
in  these  accidents,  3,300  of  whom  were 
males;  2,652  of  the  operators  involved 
were  guilty  of  motor  vehicle  law  viola- 
tions and  2,539  of  the  cars  involved 
were  defective  in  some  particular. 

"Most  of  these  accidents  were  caused 
by  automobiles  while  operated  by  male 
drivers  between  the  ages  of  25  and  54 
with  two  years  or  more  driving  experi- 
ence. These  operators  were  apparently 
normal,  mentally  and  physically,  and 
were  driving  passenger  cars  on  straight, 
uncongested  streets,  in  dry  weather." 


You  can't  win  when 
your  feet  ache 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

in  the  New  Family  Size 
Shaker  Top  Tin 

TT  is  so  easy  to  shake  into  your  shoes 
1.  this  antiseptic,  healing  powder  that 
stops  the  pain  of  hot,  tired,  aching, 
swollen,  tender,  feet  and  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions. 

Keep  a  "shaker"  handy  for  use  before 
walking,  dancing.golf  or  tennis  andget 
the  benefit  of  "play"  in  real  comfort. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  is  also  put  up  in  the  regular 
(envelope;  style  package.  The  New  Shaker 
top  tin  is  more  economical  and  handy  to  use. 
Sold  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail  for  60c  in 
stamps.  Sample  mailed  free — address  Allen's 
Foot  -Fjse,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 
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I  Great  Northern 
Hotel 
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FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


/pRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
J.  crn  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
»deal  hotel. 

100  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $3.50  m 
day  and   up  —  Sample   Rooms  $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-halt  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincf 

Walter  Craighead.  Mgr. 
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A  First  Book  By  a  Western  Poet 

They  Rise 
Accusing 

By  Clyde  Robertson 

They  Rise  Accusing  is,  even  at  a  glance,  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  sensitive  and  compe- 
tent volumes  of  verse  to  come  along  in  some 
time.  Mrs.  Robertson's  energy  restricts  her 
only  to  good  form ;  amid  the  exceptional 
fertilities  of  the  book,  she  includes  all  the 
popular  categories  of  poetic  form:  narrative, 
sonnet,  lyric,  free  verse.  To  each  she  brings 
conscientiousness  and  an  appropriate  theme 
and  quality  of  emotion.  $1.50 


Another  Notable  First  Book  of 
Poems 

This  My 
New  England 

By  George  Scott  Gleason 

Mr.  Gleason's  poetry  always  conveys  genu- 
ineness, never  falling  into  an  artificial,  con- 
ventional idiom.  His  chief  susceptibility  to 
life  is  nature  and  the  manner  in  which  man 
grows  out  of  nature,  and  herein  he  intimately 
associates  himself  with  it.  The  sea  and  the 
prairie  engross  him.  His  is  the  authentication 
and  poetic  dignifying  of  farming,  fishing,  ex- 
ploring, etc.  The  poems  are  rugged  in  their 
fidelity  to  the  honesty  of  nature.  $1.50 


Heralded  as  a  Remarkable  Poem 

The  Quest  and 
the  Temples 

By  Marion  MacArthur  Laing 

Sacramento  Bee:  "Mrs.  Laing  has  attempted 
and  achieved  a  courageous  task  in  the  writ- 
ing of  this  book.  She  will  hold  in  solution  a 
series  of  magnificent  lines  until  a  final  phrase 
will  precipitate  her  whole  thought  in  a  crystal 
of  brilliance.  To  those  who  care  for  poetry 
that  stands  on  tiptoe  and  disregards  the 
frivolous,  Mrs.  Laing's  volume  will  give  much 
pleasure."  $1.50 

HENRY  HARRISON,  Publisher 


Bob  Macintosh 
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New  York 
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likely  to  him  that  one  man's  homestead 
could  take  in  so  much  territory,  and 
when  Dave  Dutch  made  a  trip  down  to 
Sacramento,  winter  of  1890,  Bob  had 
him  look  up  the  records.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  no  record  of  any  filing  on  but 
one  quarter  section  of  government  land 
in  Prairie  Creek  basin. 

So  Andrew  Jackson  Harris  filed,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1892  he  bundled  his 
wife  and  baby  and  household  goods  into 
the  new  lumber  wagon  and,  hitching  the 
cow  on  to  the  tailboard,  rattled  over  the 
log  roads  and  plowed  through  the  bogs 
to  take  possession  of  the  little  log  cabin 
he  had  been  in  ahead  to  build  for  them. 
When  he  got  to  within  seeing  distance 
of  the  place,  his  heart  misgave  him.  It 
was  not  to  be  seen.  But  he  drove  on, 
hopefully.  Cabins  in  the  woods  are 
tricky,  especially  among  the  hills.  One's 
likely  to  mistake  the  bend  in  the  road. 

But  he  hadn't  mistaken  it.  When  he 
reached  the  spot,  he  found  his  cabin  a 
charred  heap  of  ashes.  The  great  pile  of 
wood  he  had  cut  for  their  winter's  store 
had  been  carted  away  and  the  lean-to 
shelter  for  the  cow  and  horses  was  de- 
molished. The  feed  he  had  left  stored 
there  had  been  trampled  and  scattered 
by  stock.  Even  as  he  stood  among  the 
ruins  of  his  summer's  labors,  despairing 
of  hope  or  justice,  a  shot  split  the  air  not 
too  far  above  his  head  for  warning.  The 
baby  whimpered,  and  his  wife  said, 
"Andy,"  and  looked  at  him  dumbly. 

They  slept  that  night  beside  the  un- 
packed lumber  wagon  and  in  the  morn- 
ing turned  back  on  the  fifty  long,  lum- 
bering miles  to  Eureka  and  friends. 

When  he  reached  Eureka,  there  was 
a  gathering  of  the  clan.  There  were  the 
three  Dutch  boys,  Alex,  Bob  and  Dave, 
cousins  to  Bob  Macintosh,  and  there 
was  his  pard,  Dan  Nichols.  All  were 
from  New  Brunswick,  and  not  for 
naught  had  the  clan  of  Macintosh  har- 
ried the  English  mid  the  banks  and  braes 
of  auld  Loch  Lomond.  Early  in  the  win- 
ter, six  men,  well  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition for  quail  and  deer  shooting  (and 
protection)  moved  into  the  valley  and 
pitched  camp  near  the  junction  of  Lost 
Man  and  Prairie  Creeks,  backed  up  by 
the  hills  and  the  virgin  redwood  forests. 
It  was  the  worst  winter  in  Bob's  mem- 
ory. A  foot  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground 
and  they  had  to  break  ice  in  the  creek 
to  get  water.  But  Bob  was  a  lumberman. 
He  had  logged  in  "West  Consin,"  "driv- 
en sprits"  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
worked  in  the  woods  around  Eureka 
since  he  came  "in"  in  1884.  So  the  win- 
ter woods  rang  with  axe  strokes  and  the 


walls  of  a  new  cabin  began  to  rise  abo 
the  underbrush  that  had  been  cleart 
away  to  make  it  room. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  th 
these  men  were  more  than  hunters,  ov« 
tures  commenced.  Chapman  and  tv 
grown  sons  dropped  around  to  make  i 
quiries  soon  after  the  tree-felling  had  a 
tracted  their  attention  and  words  ensue 
The  Chapmans  left,  threatening  to  sho 
it  out.  They  began  that  evening.  A  sh 
nicked  a  tree  above  Bob's  head  where 
sat  by  the  roaring  fire.  His  men  a 
swered  with  a  volley  into  the  darkne 
in  the  direction  from  which  it  had  o 
That  ended  that.  The  new  comers  h 
proved  to  be  well  armed. 

But  Bob  and  his  friends  had  a  d 
job  on  their  hands.  Not  only  must  t 
establish  A.  J.'s  own  right  to  stay  the 
— they  must  get  Chapman  off.  Faili: 
this,  spring  would  come,  and  Chapm; 
herds  feed  again  on  the  lush  mead 
grass,  Chapman's  reapers  garner  the 
and  store  it  again  in  Chapman's  ba 
for  another  winter's  feed.  It  would 
devilish  difficult  to  dislodge  him  ;  devili: 
disagreeable  to  shoot  him  off.  There 
no  use  appealing  to  the  law,  for  Chai 
man's  power  with  governmental  agenci 
was  too  well  attested  by  the  false  entri 
in  the  Land  Office  books.  They  decidi 
to  demolish  the  barns  which,  with 
well-built  house,  bore  witness  to  Cha] 
man's  sense  of  the  security  of  his  pi 
sion.  With  his  winter's  feed  gone,  i 
would  be  necessary  to  drive  his  stock  t 
his  own  place  to  prevent  their  starvatio 
and  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  t 
keep  them  from  returning. 

So  one  night  Bob,  A.  J.,  Dan,  and  th 
three  Dutches  slipped  down  and,  unde 
the  cover  of  darkness,  set  fire  to  the  nea: 
est  barn.  They  were  able  to  start  a  tho 
ough  blaze  and  escape  to  the  ambush 
logs  before  Chapman  and  his  sons  wol 
to  the  danger  and  came  running  to  pi 
out  the  fire.  A  rifle  shot  or  two  warnei 
them  back  from  the  blaze  and  they  re 
treated  to  the  house,  from  which  the; 
kept  up  a  guerrilla  warfare  whenever  ; 
head  showed  above  a  log  in  the  firelight 

When  the  fire  had  died  down,  the  si: 
men  crept  back  to  their  cabin.  A  nigh 
or  two  later  they  repeated  the  raid  oi| 
the  second  barn  with  the  same  success  I 
Chapman  took  his  stock  off  the  place  anc' 
never   tried   to   rebuild,   but   the   familj 
lived  on  in  the  house  unmolested  by  th< 
owner  of  the  land   until  he  eventuall) 
sold  out  his  own  homestead  and  movec 
on  into  Washington. 

In  the  meantime,  when  the  winter  had 
(Continued  on  Page  224) 
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Stephen  Collins  Foster 

(Continued  from  Page  200) 


.  ten    minor    chords    just    between    the 

\  anza  of  the  song  and  the  catchy,  popu- 

j,r    chorus.    Those    weird    twisting    of 

liiords,  those  minor  strains,  redolent  of 

lie  jungle,  tickled  the  ears  of  the  vaude- 

lle   audiences,   and   the  composers   for 

Lich    audiences    saw    their    opportunity, 

.lilt  up  whole  structures  of  just  such 

.  nheurd-of  combinations  of  chords — and 

!  ic  "Blues"  were  upon  us,  the  "Mem- 

his  Hlues,"  the  "Mississippi  Blues,"  the 

1  Arkansas  Blues,"  what  not!  It  was  a 

enuine    step    forward ;    for    American 

lusical  understanding  had  passed  from 

I  t'mple    melody,    through    rhythm,    to   a 

eali/.ation    of    the    possibilities   of    har- 

|  none — a    distinct    progress    in    musical 

r  ppreciation. 

Then  came  that  bold  attempt  to  per- 
|  nit  the  various  instruments  in  the  or- 
[  hestra  to  "agree  to  disagree,"  to  permit 
ach  instrument  to  individualize  itself  to 
i  in  amazing  degree.  The  violins  were  to 
i  hriek  merrily  at  all  their  companions; 
he    great   bassoon   was    to  croon    some 
lleep  thought   in  seemingly   utter  disre- 
gard for  all  others  in  the  orchestra ;  the 
Mutes  and  piccolos  were  to  wage  a  bitter 
!  Battle  among  themselves ;  while  over  in 
ane  corner  the  saxophone  was  to  bleat 
and    chant   and    pray   like   an   old-time 
negro  "exhorter"  moaning  over  the  sins 
of  his  congregation.  And  that  was  jazz. 
And  jazz  is  counterpoint — the  most  dif- 
Ificult  and  most  forward  step  in  musical 


appreciation  and  musical  creativeness. 
From  melody,  through  rhythm,  through 
harmony,  to  counterpoint — the  Ameri- 
can musical  understanding  has  marched 
steadily  forward. 

And  if  Stephen  Foster  were  living  to- 
day he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  com- 
posing jazz — and  making  Irving  Berlin 
look  to  his  laurels  and  royalties.  For 
Foster,  like  Berlin,  was  attentive  to  the 
emotional  hunger  of  the  common  folk ; 
he  simply  expressed  for  the  folk  what 
they  were  vaguely  feeling  or  longing  for. 
And  in  so  doing  he  revealed  a  power  in 
simple  melody  that  places  him  among  the 
genuine  poets  in  the  world  of  music.  His 
was  not  the  intricacies  of  modern  coun- 
terpoint ;  his  audience  was  not  trained 
up  to  such  intricacies — and  he  was  never 
very  far  in  advance  of  his  people.  Had 
he  lived  in  a  day  or  a  nation  of  greater 
musical  culture  he  might  have  risen  to 
supreme  heights  as  a  composer  of  music 
for  the  orchestra ;  for  the  basis  of  works 
for  such  large  combinations  of  instru- 
ments is  easily  discovered  in  some  of  his 
so-called  plantation  songs.  As  it  was, 
however,  he  was  a  pioneer  among  those 
who  have  taught  the  general  public,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  the  ever  growing 
appreciation  for  the  art  of  music — the 
creator  of 

"Short  swallow  flights  of  song  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  skim  away." 


Our  Literary  Ambassador 

(Continued  from  Page  205) 


lent  literary  appointments.  The  most 
outstanding  was  that  of  Walter  Hines 
Page  to  the  Court  of  Saint  James  in 
1913.  Page  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  graduated  from  Randolph- 
Macon  College  in  1876.  While  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Atlanta,  he  had  an  article 
accepted  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
thereupon  determined  to  adopt  a  liter- 
ary career.  In  time  he  became  editor  of 
the  "Atlantic."  In  1899  he  helped  to 
establish  the  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page, 
and  Company.  At  the  lime  of  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Wilson,  Page 
was  editor  of  "The  World's  Work." 

President  Wilson  made  another  splen- 
did appointment,  that  of  Maurice  Fran- 
cis Egan.  He  was  born  May  24,  1852, 
and  was  educated  at  La  Salle  Univer- 
sity. In  1878  he  became  professor  of 
English  at  Georgetown  College.  From 
1895  to  1907  he  held  the  same  position 


at  the  Catholic  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  During  these  years  spent  in 
the  classroom  his  books  were  appearing 
at  regular  intervals.  "Prelude,"  a  book 
of  verse,  came  out  in  1880,  "Songs  and 
Sonnets"  in  1886,  and  the  "Ghost  in 
Hamlet"  in  1906.  In  1913  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Denmark  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  a  position  he  held  until 
1918  with  great  credit  to  himself  and 
his  country. 

In  the  literary  character  of  its  repre- 
sentatives abroad  the  United  States  has 
a  fine  tradition  to  uphold.  It  would  be 
a  great  pity  if  for  any  reason  we  allowed 
it  to  lapse.  Our  writers  and  poets  deal 
with  the  souls  and  minds  of  men ;  there- 
fore they  are  far  better  able  to  bring  us 
in  harmony  and  keep  us  so,  with  foreign 
nations,  than  bluff  business  men  who 
know  only  the  latest  quotation  of  wheat. 
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HOME  AND  ABROAD 

The  illustrated  literary  review,  edited  by 
E.  M.  Chanmng-Renton.  Those  who  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  most  stimulating  cur- 
rents of  British,  American  and  European 
literature,  art,  society,  travel,  etc.,  are  read- 
ers of  this  unique  quarterly,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished like  a  book.  Send  for  a  catalogue  of 
"Studies"  books,  produced  by  Continental 
craftsmen  at  Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines  (Haut- 
Rhin).  Subscription  to  the  review  is  seventy- 
five  cents  per  copy,  or  three  dollars  annually, 
post  free. 

"Studies"  Publications  (U.S.A.) 

224  West  Pacemount  Road 
COLUMBUS  OHIO 
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and  Fresh  Vegetables 
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Camilla's  Tavern 

LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 

A  la  Carte  Service 

Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  10414 

841   LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BOB  MacINTOSH 

(Continued  from  Page  222) 
broken  up,  Bob  went  back  to  Eureka 
with  the  Dutch  boys  and  Dan,  and  filed 
on  the  quarter  section  adjoining  his  sis- 
ter and  A.  J.  And  there  he  has  been  liv- 
ing ever  since,  watching  the  road  go 
through  and  land  values  rise,  growing 
rich  from  selling  timber  rights  now  and 
again,  and  mellow  with  the  passing  of 
the  years.  If  he  likes  you,  which  he  prob- 
ably will,  for  have  you  not  the  love  of 
the  wilderness  in  common  ?  he  will  in- 
sist that  you  fill  your  car  with  windfalls 
from  his  orchard,  and  pick  pails  full  of 
huge  and  luscious  blackberries  from  the 
vines  that  make  a  wilderness  of  his 
cabin's  door  yard. 

So  was  the  wilderness  won,  by  men 
who  knew  their  rights  and  were  not 
afraid  of  a  fight.  And  these  trail  blazers 
will  still  sit  by  the  crackling  camp-fire 
and  spin  their  yarns  for  the  greedy  lis- 
tener who  loves  the  wilderness  enough 
to  find  them. 


HONORARY   LIFE   MEMBERS  IN 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

rpHi;  JUNE  ISSUE  of  the  Sierra  Educa- 
-•-  tional  News  features  the  training 
and  achievements  of  those  who  have 
been  elected  to  honorary  life  member- 
ship in  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  list  includes  Susan  M.  Dor- 
sey,  long  Superintendent  of  Los  An- 
geles schools,  now  connected  with  Po- 
mona College,  and  Chairman  of  the  State 
Commission  that  is  studying  California's 
educational  system  ;  Will  C.  Wood,  who 
served  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  California  before  assuming 
his  present  position  of  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Banks;  Elizabeth  M.  Sherman, 
recently  retired  from  the  Principalship 
of  the  Jefferson  school,  Oakland  ;  Fred 
M.  Hunter,  Chancellor,  University  of 
Denver,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Oakland  schools;  Richard  D.  Faulkner, 
who  until  he  laid  aside  active  duties  saw 
40  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools ;  John  W.  Linscott,  for 
half  a  century  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  Santa  Cruz  County;  C.  L. 
MacLane,  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  California,  and  for- 
merly President  of  Fresno  State  Teach- 
ers' College;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain, 
Secretary,  California  Association  for 
Thrift  and  Conservation  and  Publisher 
of  Overland  Monthly,  and  long  the 
State  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association.  Halftone 
photographs  accompany  the  "life  his- 
tories" of  those  who  have  been  thus  hon- 
ored by  the  California  State  Teachers 
Association — an  association  that  led  in 
the  form  of  organization  that  is  now 
widespread  throughout  the  nation. 
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What  Price  Poetry  Publication? 


DNE  MEETS  with  much  the  same 
obstacles  in  all  paths  of  life  .  .  . 
that  is,  if  one  follows  a  given 
ath  to  its  height.  There  are  obstruc- 
ons  in  our  paths,  some  more  difficult 
ban  others,  and  our  success  depends 
pon  the  number  of  them  we  surmount 
nd  leave  behind.  These  things  are  trag- 
:ally  true  of  the  path  a  poet  must  fol- 
ow  if  he  would  gain  recognition;,  for 
irhile  the  poet  follows  a  winged  steed, 
e,  himself,  must  plod  wearily  on  with- 
lut  the  aid  of  wings.  He  may  fly  to  the 
[eights  in  his  imagination  but  reality 
las  a  provoking  way  of  tumbling  him 

0  the  bottom  of  Parnassus  and  leaving 
lim  there  gasping  and  discouraged.  The 
eal  poet  will  arise  from  a  hundred  such 
umblings  and  eventually  reach  the  brow 
if  the  coveted  mountain  even  though  he 
;o  upon   torn  and   bleeding  knees;  but 
he  maker  of  rhymes,  the  poet-taster,  the 
'ersifier  .  .  .  these  will  lack  the  courage 
vhich   is   the   first   fundamental   of   the 
rue  poet's  make-up. 

There  was  a  time;  indeed,  it  is  still 
nth  us;  when  dollars  served  as  con- 
'enient  flagstones  on  the  slopes  of  Par- 
lassus  and  while  it  is  true  that  many 
mters  of  verse  found  themselves  far  up 
in  the  mountain,  thanks  to  the  power 
if  a  certain  eagle,  yet  few  of  them  have 
:ver  come  within  shouting  distance  of 
he  utmost  top.  And  so,  what  price  poet- 
y  publication  ? 

When  a  poet  pays  to  have  his  work 
mblished  one  of  two  things  is  true:  first, 
1C  has  great  confidence  in  his  work ;  or 
econd,  he  wishes  to  see  his,  name  in  print 
and  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  worth  of 
what  is  printed  under  it.  To  the  poets 
who  pay  for  the  first  reason  an  excuse  is 
possible;  but  to  those  who  pay  for  the 
second  reason  excuses  are  lacking.  The 
first  buys  a  hearing  for  his  work,  the 
second  buys  space  for  his  name.  There 

a  difference. 

There  are  in  America  today  close  to 

1  hundred    publishing    houses    that    re- 
quest a  poet  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
expense  of  publishing  his  work.   These 


By  D.  MAITLAND  BUSH  BY 
Poet,  Editor  and  Critic 


publishers,  in  most  instances,  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  merit  of  the  work  they 
publish;  their  interest  is  in  the  money 
that  the  job  will  bring  them.  In  justice 
it  must  be  said  that  there  are  a  few  pay 
publishers  who  are  interested  in  the  merit 
of  the  work  they  publish  .  .  .  this  is 
especially  true  of  The  Bozart  Press  in 
Atlanta. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  number  of 
persons  who  think  they  can  write  poetry 
and  who  are  willing  to  pay  to  get  it  into 


The  author  of  this  article  is  a 
well  -  known  poet  and  critic.  He 
was  for  long  co  -  editor  of  the 
Southwestern  poetry  magazine 
"Palo  Verde,"  and  is  now  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  "Tom-Tom," 
a  magazine  of  verse  published 
quarterly.  Dr.  Bushby  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
London,  and  is  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  League  of  West- 
ern Writers.  He  is  an  educator 
and  contributes  frequently  to 
magazines  of  varying  natures.  His 
recent  book,  "The  Golden  Stal- 
lion, An  Anthology  of  Southwest- 
ern Verse,"  has  attracted  attention. 


print  and  who  carry  out  this  trend  of 
thought  and  action  to  the  extent  of  be- 
lieving that  when  they  have  a  book  of 
verse  to  their  credit  they  are  established 
poets.  Many  unscrupulous  persons  have 
been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these 
beliefs  of  young  poets  and  as  a  result 
literary  America  is  flooded  with  pseudo- 
publishers  who  count  the  yearly  crop  of 
would-be  poets  much  the  same  as  a 
farmer  counts  his  hogs  .  .  .  estimating 
how  much  money  he  can  get  out  of  each. 
These  publishers  are  not  qualified  to 
judge  the  merit  of  poetry  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  they  publish  all  kinds  of 
rot  and  seek  to  dignify  it  by  applying 
the  name  poetry  .  .  .  their's  is  a  money 


game  pure  and  simple.  They  are  the  pub- 
lishers who  write  such  enchanting  letters 
to  young  poets  and  tell  them  that  all 
which  stands  between  the  initiate  and 
fame  is  a  paltry  amount  of  money ;  they 
are  the  publishers  who  praise  anything 
from  a  mother-goose  jingle  to  an  Italian 
sonnet  (and  very  often  they  do  not  know 
the  difference!)  ;  they  are  the  publishers 
who  say  that  for  $500  (or  more)  they 
will  publish  your  book  and  guarantee  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  the  promi- 
nent critics  (and  these  critics,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  books  from  these  publishers,  sel- 
dom take  the  trouble  to  unwrap  them 
because  they  know  the  reputation  of  the 
publishers)  ;  they  are  the  publishers  who 
tell  you  when  your  book  does  not  sell 
that  a  first  book  by  an  unknown  poet 
rarely  sells  well,  but  if  you  will  pay  them 
to  print  a  second  book  it  will  be  a  dif- 
ferent story  (and  many  poor  dreamers 
fall  for  this  line  even  up  to  a  fourth  and 
fifth  book!)  .  .  .  and  these,  you  young 
poets,  are  the  publishers  to  let  alone. 
Beware,  especially,  of  the  publishers  of 
pay-as-you-enter  anthologies,  for  these 
publishers  will  invariably  take  some 
poem  of  yours  in  order  to  get  your 
money.  If  you  do  not  believe  this  and 
are  willing  to.  pay  for  the  experience, 
send  a  batch  of  your  poorest  work  and 
the  required  check  to  some  pay-antholo- 
gist. It  may  prove  expensive  but  you 
will  be  surprised  by  the  editors'  report 
on  the  quality  of  your  work,  and  too, 
your  name  will  actually  get  into  print 
beside  the  other  suckers  who  have  not 
yet  learned  their  lessons.  And,  further- 
more, the  anthology  containing  your 
work  will  go  out  to  a  carefully  selected 
set  of  reviewers  who  always  praise  the 
work  of  certain  poets  .  .  .  poets,  mind 
you,  who  have  a  bit  of  sectional  recogni- 
tion and  who  have,  because  of  that  very 
fact,  been  invited  by  the  crafty  antholo- 
gist to  contribute  to  this  anthology  u-ith- 
rtut  any  expense  (or,  the  anthologist  may 
even  pay  them  to  contribute  it!);  and 
you,  who  have  paid  to  get  in  such  an 
anthology  never  even  have  your  name 
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mentioned  in  an  advertising  prospectus 
of  the  anthology!  Again,  beware  of  the 
pay-as-you-enter  anthology. 

And  now  you  ask,  "How  the  deuce 
am  I  to  get  recognition  for  my  work  if 
all  you  say  is  true?"  And  the  answer  is 
that  you  must  start  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poetry  publishing  game ;  presuming,  first 
off,  that  you  have  been  earnest  enough 
to  master  the  technique  of  poetry  writ- 
ing, which  is,  of  course,  the  first  essential 
if  a  person  would  be  a  poet.  Supposing, 
then,  that  you  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
poetry  construction,  let  us  look  to  the 
publishing  side  of  poetry  .  .  .  that  is, 
publishing  for  which  you  do  not  pay. 

First,  start  out  with  the  local  paper. 
Send  it  your  practice  verses  for  a  year 
or  so.  Next,  try  a  larger  and  more  im- 
portant paper  for  awhile  and  gradually 
get  your  work  into  several  large  papers 
until  you  make  some  of  the  big  ones  like 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Boston  Transcript, 
or  New  York  World.  This  will  all  take 
time,  but  don't  be  discouraged.  Three, 
four,  even  five  years  can  be  excellently 
spent  on  newspaper  publication  of  your 
poetry.  After  you  have  been  in  the  game 
for  a  little  while,  say  three  or  four  years, 
try  sending  some  of  your  best  work  to 


the  all-poetry  magazines;  beginning  with 
the  smaller  ones  and  gradually  working 
up  to  such  as  Troubadour,  Bozart  and 
Contemporary  Verse,  and  Poetry.  When 
you  have  finished  this  step  you  are  ready 
to  take  a  fling  at  America's  "big"  maga- 
zines: Harpers',  The  Bookman,  etc.  It 
sounds  easy,  doesn't  it,  but  lest  you  be- 
come too  enthusiastic,  consider  that  the 
average  time  involved  in  the  above  pro- 
gram is  ten  years  and  that  far  more  poets 
fail  than  those  who  succeed  in  crashing 
the  various  editorial  gates  mentioned.  If 
you  are  one  of  those  who  make  the  grade 
outlined  above,  do  not  stop  when  you 
have  made  the  "big  boys"  a  time  or  two ; 
continue  to  make  them  and  if  you  do 
there  will  come  a  day  when  a  real  pub- 
lisher will  write  you  about  your  work 
and  will  offer  to  pay  you  for  it  either 
outright  or  in  royalties  on  sales.  When 
that  happy  day  comes  you  may  call  your- 
self an  "arrived  poet."  Remember  the 
time  necessary  for  this  arriving  varies 
from  ten  years  to  longer  than  life. 

There  is  another  way  open  to  you. 
You  can  buy  recognition  if  your  work 
is  really  good.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay 
for  arriving  you  should  be  willing  to 
pay  an  unquestionably  qualified  critic  for 
a  thorough  and  frank  criticism  of  your 
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work  before  you  send  it  and  your  che 
to  a  publisher.  Do  this.  Get  a  criticis 
of  your  work  from  a  real  critic  and 
his  comments  are  favorable  ask  him 
he  considers  the  quality  of  your  w| 
high  enough  to  warrant  paying  a  pu 
lisher  to  print  it.  Should  his  answ<M 
this  be  no,  do  not  be  foolish  and  thi; 
you  know  more  about  poetry  than 
does  and  fire  your  work  off  to  a  pi 
lisher;  rather,  profit  by  the  mistakes 
your  work  which  the  critic  has  fou^ 
revise  your  work,  eliminate  those  m 
takes  and  send  your  'script  to  the  CM 
a  second  time.  When  a  critic  writes  tl 
your  work  is  worthy  of  publication  j 
him  to  recommend  some  reliable  pi 
lishers.  Write  to  these  publishers 
their  terms  of  publication ;  find  out! 
class  of  printing  and  binding  they  I 
ascertain  what  they  actually  do  to  bfij 
the  sales  of  a  book.  When  you  are 
formed  on  these  things  select  a  publisl 
whom  you  think  makes  the  best  01 
and  let  him  have  your  work,  and  y 
check. 

Whatever  way  you  decide  to  clii 
Parnassus  you  will  soon  discover  tl 
one.  must  reckon  the  price  of  publicati 
.  .  .  true,  the  price  may  be  in  money 
in  time  .  .  .  but  always  there  is  a  prii 


Science  Reveals  New  Sources  of  Power 


FROM  THE  THRIFT  MAGAZINE,  JUNE,  1930 


IN  ANOTHER  thousand  years  or  so 
scientists  are  agreed,  the  world's 
supply  of  coal  will  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. This  source  of  energy  is  being 
used  up  legitimately  with  startling  rapid- 
ity; additional  huge  quantities  of  "black 
diamonds"  are  being  consumed  waste- 
fully.  Expanding  nations  constantly  make 
increased  use  of  power  in  various  forms, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  a  substitute  for 
coal  must  be  found. 

Mankind  is  not  accustomed  to  looking 
ahead  and  preparing  against  emergen- 
cies a  thousand  years  away.  But  present- 
day  scientists  are  more  curious-minded 
than  their  predecessors;  they  have  better 
tools  and  methods  to  work  with ;  their 
imaginations  are  more  keenly  developed, 
enabling  them  to  gaze  into  the  future 
with  greater  intelligence.  Already,  in 
many  fields,  the  work  of  seeking  new 
sources  of  energy  is  being  pushed  forward. 

England,  whose  life-blood  is  coal,  is 
keenly  interested  in  the  problem  of  its 
exhaustion.  By  parliamentary  edict,  men 
of  science  are  intensively  studying  all 
forms  of  natural  phenomena  \vhich 
might  conceivably  be  adapted  to  the 
driving  of  machinery.  The  movements 
of  the  tides,  of  rivers  and  waterfalls,  the 
strength  of  winds,  the  volcanic  heat 
within  the  earth,  energy  itself  as  con- 


tained in  the  atom,  in  wood,  and  in  liv- 
ing cells,  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the 
movement  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and 
through  terrestrial  space — all  are  being 
scrutinized  with  a  view  toward  adapting 
them  to  practical  and  commercial  uses. 

The  terrific  heat  that  glows  within 
the  earth's  shell  will  perhaps  be  the  first 
of  these  phenomena  to  be  reached  direct- 
ly, for  the  very  process  of  mining  coal 
leads  toward  it.  Each  year  the  mine 
shafts  sink  deeper  and  deeper  as  engi- 
neers seek  new,  unworked  seams.  How 
deep  will  they  go?  The  limits  that 
seemed  hopeless  a  half-century  ago  are 
commonplace  today,  such  are  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in 
machinery,  ventilating  systems,  and  ele- 
vating apparatus.  Already,  in  the  deeper 
shafts,  a  higher  temperature  is  felt  as 
one  descends.  Some  day  the  coal  mitii'r 
will  come,  not  upon  coal,  but  upon  a 
tremendous  glowing  natural  furnace, 
sufficient  in  itself  to  fill  the  power  and 
energy  requirements  of  an  entire  nation. 

Already  science  has  proposed  that  we 
dig  for  that  heat  instead  of  coal.  Spend 
a  hundred  million  dollars,  drive  a  shaft 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  deep,  and  strike 
a  source  of  crude  raw  power  that  will 
supply  the  world !  The  picture  is  mag- 
nificent, but  the  obstacles  that  must  be 


overcome    look    insuperable    at    prese 
To  effect  such  a  project,  men  would  I 
quire  cooled   clothing   that   would    rel 
tremendous  heat.  The  shaft  would  h; 
to  be  pushed  steadily  downward  in 
face  of  gushing  water  and  searing  flai 
Stronger  metals,  capable  of  resisting  1 
mendous  pressure,  would  be  required 
the    shafts.    Fantastic?    Perhaps.    1 
surely  no  more  fantastic  than  subw 
ago.   With    very    little   effort,    one 
imagine  underground  powerhouses,  si 
in  the  earth's  depths,  to  which  workn 
commute  ten  or  fifteen  miles  downw 
from  their  homes  on  the  surface! 

Another  source  of  energy  steadfa: 
sought  for  is  hidden  in  the  movement! 
the  tides.  How  simple  it  seems  to  let 
tide  rise,  catch  it  in  a  reservoir,  and  t 
release  it  to  turn  a  wheel  and  genei 
electricity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  \ 
cess  is  simple,  but  the  present-day  c 
prohibitive  in  comparison  with  < 
mining. 

In  spots  like  the  Severn  Estuary,  E: 
land,  where  the  tide  rises  28  feet, 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  rise  is 
feet,  power  plants  would  cost  betw 
$100,000,000    and    $200,000,000    e; 
Even  if  the  horsepower  so  obtained  cc 
be  carried  to  productive  areas,   the 
(Continued  on  Page  253) 
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Letters  From  Abroad 


Bv  CYRIL  CLEMENS 


I. 
WALK  IN  PARIS 


AST   EVENING  I  walked 

to    the   home    of    Paul 

Bourget,  the  great  au- 

He  lives  in  a  charming 
of    Paris,    as    even    the 

will  indicate,  Bourbet- 
y.  Supper  over,  I  started 
Two   or  three   minutes 
me  to  the  Seine.  There  was  little 
ng  on  the  famous  river  at  this  hour. 
>ught  of  all  the  famous  events  with 
h    the    Seine    had    been    associated, 
ik  of  it !  Paris  was  established  in  56 
'.,  on  the  little  island  in  the  Seine 
•e  today  stands  the  mighty  church 
^Jotre    Dame.    How   many   millions 

millions   of   people   have  looked 

the  flood  of  this  historic  stream ! 
re  are  banks  and  quays  all  along. 
Seine  has  become  thoroughly  domes- 
ed  in  the  course  of  time,  although 
ill  occasionally  assert  its  independ- 
as  witness  the  great  flood  of  1910! 
•  different  the  Seine  from  our  great 
s  in  the  United  States,  the  Missis- 

the  Colorado,  the  Hudson!  These 

known  civilization  for  but  a   few 

only! 

'.y  way  took  me  across  a  park  which 
ed  on  a  large  building  with  splendid 
nds.  There  were  large  gates  before 
h  paced  a  soldier  with  steel  helmet, 
carrying  a  gun.  Next  I  came  to  a 

park  where  the  grass  was  greener 

I  have  ever  seen  it  before  in  my 

The  trees  matched  the  lawn,  and 

trees  and  the  grass  made  a  splendid 

ng  for  two  or  three  statues  which 

led  the  deeds  of  great  men  to  all 


Mr.  Cyril  Clemens,  whose  name  appears  frequently  in 
these  pages,  cousin  to  the  illustrious  Samuel  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain),  is  president  of  the  Mark  Twain  Society. 
Readers  will  remember  Mr.  Clemens'  connection  with 
the  special  Mark  Twain  issue  of  the  Overland  Monthly 
some  months  ago.  These  letters  from  abroad  will  be 
carried  on  in  our  next  issue. 


play.  The  concierge  informed  me  that 
Bourget  was  out,  so  I  left  my  card  and 
came  away. 

On  my  way  back  to  my  hotel  I  tra- 
versed some  exceedingly  quaint  streets. 
Although  it  was  close  to  nine  o'clock, 
many,  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  still  at  supper.  From  every  house 
that  I  passed  proceeded  the  clatter  of 
dishes  and  the  rattle  of  knives  and  forks. 
Many  of  the  doors  were  open  and  the 
passerby  saw  the  French  family  Clustered 
around  a  table,  the  most  noticeable  fea- 
tures of  which  were  the  various  wine 
bottles  and  the  long  loaves  of  bread.  At 
frequent  intervals  there  were  small  res- 
taurants where  the  diners  looked  so  con- 
tent, and  everyone  seemed  to  be  eating 
his  supper  with  such  vim  and  gusto. 

What  a  host  of  small  wine  shops  one 
sees  on  every  hand.  They  are  simple  af- 
fairs— a  counter  at  the  back  or  on  one 
side,  and  small  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  The  attendant  would 
usually  be  some  stoutish  woman  dressed 
in  black.  On  the  sidewalks  in  front  of 
many  of  these  wine  shops  would  be  little 
tables  and  wicker  chairs  where  customers 
could  sit  while  being  served. 

At  several  corners  were  brightly  light- 


sundry.   Nothing  is  more  inspiring      ed  patisseries,  or  pastry  shops,  where  no 


to  be  reminded  of  the  accomplish- 

ts  of  our  great  men.  It  is  most  un- 

unate  that  America  has  so  few  sta- 

to  her  outstanding  men,  especially 

poets  and  literary  men. 

narrow  street  led  away   from   the 

to  the  rue  Bourbet-Jouey.  It  is  a 
er  narrow  way  with  more  high  walls 

is  usual  even  in  French  streets, 
r  some  of  the  walls  there  stuck  green 
ches  and  soft  crests  of  bushes  with 

and    there    a   stray    flower.    There 


end  of  intriguing  tarts,  cakes,  and  long 
slim  loaves  of  bread  were  on  display. 
The  most  noticeable  ornaments  of  these 
little  shops  are  the  brightly  gilded  clocks. 
In  America,  clocks  are  seldom  seen  in 
a  store. 

On  one  of  these  old-fashioned  streets 
I  noticed  an  automobile  of  the  latest 
model.  The  contrast  between  the  old 
and  the  new  should  have  struck  me,  but 


seem  to  possess  such  individ- 
uality and  they  walk  along 
the  streets  with  such  smart- 
ness and  intelligence.  I  have 
not  seen  a  stupid  or  a  woe- 
begone dog  the  whole  time  1 
have  been  in  Paris.  Many  of 
them  wear  little  coats  and 
jackets  and  every  day  I  ex- 
pect to  come  across  one  who 
is  wearing  a  monocle. 

II. 

THE  JOAN  OF  ARC  FESTIVAL 
AT  COMPIEGNE 

/^OMPIEGNE  is  some  40  miles  from 
^  Paris.  We  left  the  city  about  nine 
o'clock  and  took  a  long  drive  through 
the  pleasant  French  countryside,  stop- 
ping for  lunch  within  the  shadow  of  a 
glorious  old  chateau  which  had  been  re- 
stored by  Napoleon  Third.  The  little 
inn  was  exceedingly  quaint;  we  were 
shown  the  groined  arches  in  the  base- 
ment which  had  been  put  up  many  cen- 
turies ago.  The  dining  room  of  the  inn 
had  the  rafters  showing  in  the  ceiling. 
Around  the  corner  was  another  restau- 
rant which  consisted  of  a  large  hall  with 
a  vaulted  roof  where  hung  many  arms 
and  ancient  banners.  There  were  many 
handsome  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  a 
huge  fireplace. 

A  half  hour's  further  driving  took  us 
to  the  spot  where  the  festival  was  to  be 
held.  It  was  a  large  square  field,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  seats  covered 
with  canvas  tops.  Soon  we  noticed  a  man 
dressed  in  medieval  attire  go  prancing 
by.  He  wore  a  flowing  black  cap,  and  a 
brightly  colored  shirt  of  yellow.  Then 
came  out  the  army  with  every  color  of 
the  rainbow  represented.  Squads  of  hal- 
berdiers in  their  doublet  and  hose,  and 
their  felt  hats  with  gaily  colored  feath- 
ers. Following  these  were  troops  of 
archers  with  their  cross  bows.  In  short 
it  needed  little  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  see  before  you  a  medieval  army  mov- 
ing into  battle. 

Gorgeously  decorated  war  horses  bore 
knights  in  complete  armor.  Many  of  the 


instead  1  thought  only  of  the  advertise-      knights   had    their   visors   up   and    their 
ments  of    new   cars   which   one   sees  in      helmets  surmounted    by  splendid  crests. 


an  atmosphere  of  the  country  about      magazines.  When  the  little  girl  saw  the      Qne  was  Of  an  eagle.  The  knights  were 

monkeys  in   their  native  jungle,  she  ex-      followed  by  a  troop  of  pike  men  carry- 
claimed,  "How  natural   they  look;  just      jr)g  extremely  mean  looking  pikes.  And 


which  made  me  feel  that  I  was  in 
ie  provincial  town. 
lourget  lives  at  number  twenty,  and 

outside  of  the  house  is  no  different 
ti  hundreds  of  other  French  houses 
ft  French  have  the  outside  of  their 
ises  of  one  pattern ;  it  is  the  inside 
Jre  their  individual  taste  comes  into 


like  animals  in  the  zoo!"  So  when  we 
come  upon  some  incongruous  thing,  we 
exclaim,  "It  looks  just  as  real  as  an 
advertisement." 

What    has    greatly    impressed    me    in 
France  are  the  fine  dogs  and  cats.   They 


what  an  array  of  helmets  there  were. 
all  classes  and  shapes  being  reproentrd  I 
The  styles  and  cut>  \\ere  as  numerous 
as  those  of  a  women's  bonnet.  Shortly 
after  this  came  the  cannon.  Some  were 
long  and  slim,  while  others  were  rotund 
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and  resembled  the  cannon  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary period.  Some  were  carried  on 
simple  frames,  which  resembled  much 
the  modern  gun  carriage.  Others  were 
carried  in  large  old  fashioned  wagons  on 
the  side  of  one  of  which  was  painted, 

"LE  GROS  COULARD" 
Last  of  all  came  Joan  of  Arc  dressed 
cap-a-pie  in  shining  white  armor  and 
riding  a  splendid  charger  covered  with 
gorgeously  bright  trappings.  She  was 
typically  French  in  appearance  with  jet 
black  hair  and  white  skin.  The  girl  rode 
with  considerable  spirit  as  one  might 
expect  Joan  to  ride.  The  air  was  thick 
with  brightly  colored  banners  which 
seemed  to  possess  every  color  of  the  rain- 
bow; heads  of  lions  and  tigers  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  coats  of  arms,  none  the 
less  interesting  for  being  hard  to  de- 
cipher. One  banner  even  had  the  inter- 
esting device  of  three  foaming  mugs  of 
beer. 

But  while  we  were  busy  observing  the 
banners,  we  had  not  noticed  that  a  castle 
had  sprung  up  in  the  center  of  the  field 
as  if  by  magic.  Two  wagons  had  gone 
out,  and  before  you  could  see  what  had 
happened  there  stood  a  castle  instead  of 
the  wagons.  In  another  minute  the  low- 
er battlement  was  filled  with  knights 
and  men  at  arms,  while  the  upper  one 
was  crowded  with  maidens  and  damsels 
fair. 

A  terrific  cannonading  suddenly  be- 
gins, the  air  is  filled  with  smoke  from  a 
score  or  more  of  cannon,  and  all  the 
church  bells  in  the  vicinity  begin  to 
clang  furiously.  Countless  arrows  also 
fly  through  the  sky  ;  they  seem  to  be  some- 
what dazed  by  the  raucous  cannonad- 
ing; they  have  been  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing things  their  own  way  for  so  long 
that  the  arrows  cannot  understand  how 
the  new  fangled  cannon  can  oust  them 
from  their  old  prerogatives. 

The  cannons  suddenly  cease,  the  ar- 
rows stop  and  the  attack  is  launched. 
They  charge  in  like  manner  to  that  de- 
scribed in  the  old  chronicles  of  Frois- 
sart.  How  furiously  the  men  run  across 
the  field,  as  though  their  lives  depended 
upon  speed  and  action !  Then  the  can- 
nonading begins  again  and  their  oper- 
ators seem  not  to  distinguish  between 
their  friends  and  their  enemies,  for  they 
continue  firing  at  the  defenders  even 
after  the  attackers  are  mingled  with 
them  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter.  The 
attack  is  successful  and  the  castle  falls. 
One  sees  the  poor  maidens  on  the  castle 
walls  wringing  their  hands. 

Then  the  tilting  begins.  Two  fully 
armed  knights  charge  each  other,  and 
break  lances.  They  run  at  each  other 
with  such  irresistible  speed  that  you 
think  at  least  one  of  the  men  must  be 
knocked  from  his  horse ;  but  after  the 
clash  you  discover  that  only  a  spear  has 


been  broken,  and  the  horses  gallop  back 
as  quickly  as  they  came  down.  Then 
two  knights  in  full  shining  armor,  with 
resplendent  plumes  and  horses  gloriously 
panoplied  take  their  places  and  at  a  sig- 
nal charge  at  each  other  closely  followed 
by  their  squires  who  ride  smaller  horses 
and  are  dressed  in  dark  velvet. 

All  is  over  now,  and  the  participants 
pass  out.  As  they  go  past  the  grandstand 
in  their  quaint  costumes  and  playing  on 
their  melodious  musical  instruments  and 
blowing  their  fascinating  long  horns,  we 
are  transported  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  feel  some  of  the  romance  and  glory 
of  that  period ! 

THE  FIELDS  OF  ARVIN 

BY  BESSIE  PRYOR  PALMER 
TTAVE  YOU  seen  the  Fields  of  Arvin 

In   the   Spring? 

Gazed  upon  the  glories  spilling 
From  the  Hand  that  bent  the  rainbow 
Far  adown  the  mighty  mountains, 
Out  across  the  Plains  of  Arvin? 
Or  beheld  the  grasses  chasing 
One  another  in  wild  racing 
Upward  from  the  Plains  of  Arvin 
In  the  Spring? 

Have  you  heard  the  silver  trumpets 

Of  the  rain 

Blow  across  the  drowsy  valley? 
Have  you  seen  the  silver  trumpets 
Flashing  out  across  the  valley, 
All  the  Plains  of  Arvin  waking 
To  the  mystic  silver  fluting 
From  a  lovely  dream  of  beauty 
To  a  beauty  far  more  lovely 

Than  the  drearn? 

Have  you  felt  the  stir  of  waking 

Underground? 

Of  the  Fields  of  Arvin  waking 
To  the  magic  silver  fluting, 
To  the  clear,  sweet  call  of  Color, 
To  the  massing  blossoms  breaking 
In  a  purple  sea  of  lupins, 
In  a  golden  wealth  of  poppies 

Overground? 

Who  finds  the  Fields  of  Arvin 

In  the  Spring 
At  halfway  to  the  desert 
And  halfway  to  the  town 
(Or  is  it  east  of  Camelot 
And  west  of  Babylon 
Or  all  the  way  to  Pateran 
At  edge  of  Paradise?) 
Shall  dream  again  if  dreaming 
Be  lost  or  only  seeming 

Dusty  brown, 
With  never  a  regretting 
Nor  ever  a  forgetting — 
When  the  singing  silver  trumpets, 
When  the  flashing  silver  trumpets 
Sound  across  the  Plains  of  Arvin, 
Calling  all  the  Fields  of  Arvin 
To  a  waking  dream  of  beauty 

In  the  Spring! 


III. 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  A  SWISS  TOWI 

QITTING  THERE  in  a  square  in  Lucerm 
^  tall  stucco  houses  of  six  and  sev< 
stories,  beautiful  paintings  on  the  wall 
gilded  devices  of  a  raven  and  a  stor 
window  boxes  full  of  flowers,  ducks  an 
ravens  in  center  of  street.  In  one  hig 
window  stands  a  square  glass  bowl  fillt 
with  water  in  which  several  gold  fish 
are  swimming.  In  almost  every  windo 
there  are  boxes  of  pink  and  red  gerai 
iums.  Other  windows  have  beautiful  cas 
iron  railings  around  them.  The  roo 
are  sloping,  and  as  a  rule  go  up  to 
peak  surmounted  by  a  charming  weat 
ervane.  All  life  is  lived  in  this  litt 
Swiss  square. 

The  chief  building  facing  the  squa 
is  the  museum,  a  massive  edifice  of  w! 
stone,  with  a  beautiful  tower.  In 
tower  there  is  a  large  clock  with  go 
hands  and  figures  against  a  dark  bac 
ground.  Both  building  and  tower  a 
typical  of  Swiss  architecture. 

The  museum  contains  numerous  a 
tiques  connected  with  the  history  of  L 
cerne.  There  are  many  stone  hatche 
from  the  stone  age,  and  numerous  ir 
implements  illustrating  the  iron  ag 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  is 
picture  of  Lucerne  in  1673,  in  whi 
the  principal  buildings  and  several  of  t 
bridges  are  plainly  discernible.  Most 
these  buildings  are  still  standing  toda 
and  the  chief  bridge,  a  covered  one  wi 
fifty  odd  paintings  all  the  way  aero 
illustrating  the  history  of  Lucerne, 
still  in  constant  use.  A  beautiful  suit 
shining  armor  which  was  worn  by  t 
bailiff  of  Lucerne  at  the  battle  of  DC 
mach  in  1499,  is  just  one  of  the  ma 
fascinating  objects  in  the  museum.  Th 
is  a  bundle  of  long  spears  captured  frc 
the  Austrians  by  the  Swiss  while  fig! 
ing  for  their  independence.  The  "Mor 
ing  Stars"  is  of  much  interest.  It  is 
vicious  weapon  with  a  cruel  spike  at  t 
end,  and  half  a  dozen  spikes  scatter 
along  the  sides.  When  a  soldier  beg 
laying  about  with  one  of  these  instr 
ments,  he  usually  lessened  his  enem 
by  six  or  seven. 

Back  to  the  square  again.  The  char: 
ingly  executed  fountain  in  the  center 
the  open  space  claims  our  attention. 
is  broad  at  the  base  with  six  or  eig 
spouts  of  running  water.  The  top  is  si 
mounted  by  a  small  statute  of  a  mi 
done  in  colors,  of  the  seventeenth  ce 
tury.  Across  the  way  is  a  barber  sh< 
which  shops  seem  to  be  more  numerc 
in  Switzerland  than  in  America.  T 
sign  reads : 

''HERREN        COIFFEUR       DAMEX 
SALON  SALON" 

(Continued  on  Page  242) 
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A  Romance  of  Happy  Valley 


AT  LANDS  sweep  richly  around  the 
maple  -  shaded    homes    of    Happy 
Valley.    Sleek    horses,  box  -  shaped 
ttle,  vast  swine  dream,  surfeited,  he- 
re corpulent,  red-faced  barns.  In  farm- 
rds  turkeys  gobble;  geese  honk   from 
ddles;  lines  of  white  ducks  pace  pro- 
ssional. 

The  God  of  Hard  Work  is  god  of  the 
en  of  Happy  Valley.  There  are  no 
:her  gods  before  him.  The  day, 
ith  glad  gifts  laden  the  night, 
eep,  hushed,  star-glimmering — 
ic  men  of  Happy  Valley  know 
icm  not.  The  thrush  may  sing, 
eart-breaking;  the  winds  may 
'amp ;  the  clouds  pile  high  at 
inset — these  sons  of  toil  heed 
lem  not.  For  like  the  beetle, 
ice  toward  the  earth,  they,  too, 
oil  endlessly  a  trove  of  toil- 
on  treasure. 

From  under  the  apple  trees 
n  the  Hobson  dooryard  drones 
ceaseless  rasping  sound.  Here 
stride  a  pedaled  grindstone, 
its  Horatio  Hobson.  As  the 
armer  bends  tireless  above  his 
rork,  laboring  knees  jog  often 
n  cramped  elbows.  Already 
harpened,  long  saw-toothed 
ickle-bars  lean  against  the  tree  behind 
iim.  Hobson  is  a  forehanded  man,  and 
laying  time  will  find  him  ready. 

On  this  June  Sunday  morning,  Hob- 
on's  carefully  tended  lands  bask  tran- 
uil  in  rich  sunshine,  undisturbed.  Corn- 
rows — tufts,  now,  of  tender  green — cast 


remulous  skirmish  -  lines   toward   fron- 

iers    held    by    untamed    thickets.    Over 

ush  meadows  bobolinks  tinkle.  In  fields 

oung  grain  bows  to  wandering  breezes. 

iround  the  great  farmyard,  work-horses, 

:urned  loose  in  paddock,  stretch  mighty, 

:oil-staled  muscles.  Wheeled  implements, 

many-shoveled,  rest  under  the  apple  trees. 

Blackberry  vines  lift  hooked  shoots  over 

the   dooryard   fences.   From   within   the 

screened  kitchen  drifts  a  sound  of  light, 

hurrying  footsteps,  a  drowsy  prattle  of 

voices. 

"Scald  the  milk-pans  extry  good  to- 
day, Lucy.  It's  goin'  to  be  hot." 

"Yes,  mother."  Silence.  Then:  "Spar- 
row-grass and  pie-plant  pie  for  dinner 
again!" 

"Your  father  always  likes  his  sparrer- 
grass." 

"And  Brad  likes  my  pie-plant  pie." 

Why  should  quick  footsteps  come  to 
a  momentary  halt  at  the  door? 

"Brad,  deary,"  Mrs.  Hobson  gently 
warns,  "is  only  our  hired  hand." 

The  door  opens.  The  farmer's  wife, 


By  PETER  VAN  VALKENBURGH 

limp  gingham  skirt  flapping  about  her 
feet,  a  white  plate  in  her  hand,  hurried 
toward  the  stone  dairy-house.  The  rowen 
of  her  hair,  wound  tightly  in  a  frugal 
knob,  perches  nut-like  on  her  crown.  A 
worried  frown  creases  her  brow;  the 
frown  deepens  as  her  gaze  rests  briefly 
on  the  barrel-stave  hammock  under  the 
maple  tree — on  the  occupant  thereof. 
"Her  pa'll  never  hear  to  it — never!" 


DISCIPLE 

By  HELEN  MAKING 

rHE  new  paved  highway  left  the  old  dyke  road 
Deserted — overgrown  with  tufts  of  grass. 
He  likes  to  walk  along  the  edge  and  pass 
The  quiet  of  an  hour.  It  was  his  code 
To  follow  byways.  Deep  thoughts  could  surpass 
All  other  thoughts  beside  a  green  morass — 
Or  watching  some  bird  fishing  in  his  mode. 

The  virgin  forests  held  a  lure,  a  spell 

For  him;  as  did  the  sea  beyond  the  bar. 

He  followed  peace,  as  seamen  hold  a  star 

To  guide  them   back  to  shore.  He  could  dispel 

Life's  discord,  in  his  quiet  holy  way. 

It  was  no  wonder  men  could  feel  him  pray. 


she  confides  to  the  wide  blue  sky. 

Again  the  door  swings  open  and  a 
young  girl  loiters  forth  carrying  a  brass- 
hooped,  wooden  bucket.  She  strolls  down 
the  flagged  path  toward  the  open  well, 
pausing  often  to  sniff  the  lilac  bloom. 
Young  curls,  blown  free,  trace  lilac 
shadows  over  her  soft  neck.  She  sets  her 
bucket  under  the  clean  well-spout,  casts 
free  the  spinning  windlass,  and  leaning 
her  soft  arms  on  the  cool  curb,  gazes 
dreamily  into  the  sun-shattered  mirror 
deep  below. 

Beyond  her,  at  the  border  of  the  barn- 
yard, rises  a  lofty  windmill  on  three 
spindly  legs  of  steel.  "Tallest  in  the 
country,  by  gravy!" — as  is  Horatio  Hob- 
son's  boast.  Huge  tanks  ranged  about  it 
water  Hobson's  uncounted  cattle.  But 
the  stone-curbed  dooryard  well  "witched 
for,"  long  ago,  with  a  hazel  wand,  taps 
some  hidden  spring  of  ice-cold  water ; 
and  no  pipe  of  iron  may  taint  this 
matchless  draught. 

Under  the  maple  trees,  a  little  way 
off,  swings  the  hammock  fashioned  of 
barrel-staves;  within  it  sleeps  a  long- 
limbed  boy.  Bees,  streaming  over  him  in 
straight  flight  to  white  hives  just  beyond, 
disturb  him  not.  Gently,  like  a  fisher- 
man's boat  in  harbor,  'his  hat  rides  on 
his  chest.  Above  his  burnt  cheeks,  the 
brow  is  smooth  and  fair,  the  tumbled 
locks  wavy  and  vigorous,  the  lashes  long 


and  curled.  The  girl  passing  near  him 
pauses,  sighing.  The  lilac  trails  its  frag- 
rance around  them.  The  dappled  sun- 
light laughs  beneath  the  maple  trees,  as 
cunning  Nature  weaves  her  spell  about 
her  darling  young. 

Lucy's  fair  head,   like  a   rose   in  the 
rain,  droops  low. 

"I  do  love  you,  Brad,"  she  whispers. 
"I've  loved  you  a  long  while — " 

The  sleeper  stirs.  Catching 
up  her  water-bucket,  Lucy  flees 
up  the  flagged  path  toward  the 
door.  The  water  in  the  bucket 
dimples  merrily.  The  yawning 
house  -  dog  greets  her  with  a 
grin.  The  tired  boy  sleeps  on. 
The  sickle-blade  that  Horatio 
Hobson  edges  is 'no  keener  than 
his  eye — no  colder.  The  panto- 
mime so  gently  played  before 
him  does  not  puzzle  him.  He 
knows! 

"Aha!"  he  mutters,  sullenly 
pedaling   his   grindstone.   "The 
next  thing  is  something  else,  by 
gravy!"  A  lump  rises  in   Hob- 
son's  sunburned  throat.  "After 
all  I've  did  for  that  girl!  And 
her  never  would  look  at  a  boy 
with    land    coming   with    him ! 
Dern  such  a  daughter!"  He  sweeps  off 
his  tattered  hat,  casts  it  on  the  ground 
and    swabs    his    brow    with    his    sleeve. 
"Higginbottom,"   he  says.    "Higginbot- 
tom  is  to  blame  for  this!  Higginbottom 
tricks    me    every    time!    Dern    such    a 
neighbor,  by  gravy!" 

Horatio  steals  a  revengeful  glance 
across  the  smiling  fields  toward  the  dis- 
tant Higginbottom  homestead ;  then  his 
fowl-like  eyes  come  broodingly  to  roost 
on  the  sleeping  youth  before  him. 

"He'll  find  out,  by  gravy!  And  if  she 
goes — she  needn't  come  back." 

Now,  after  the  bannered  corn,  shoul- 
der-high, can  bend  no  more  to  the  axle 
of  the  cultivator,  before  the  hay  is  fit, 
there  comes — as  every  farmer  knows — a 
lull  in  the  strain  of  the  season,  a  few 
days'  breathing-spell.  God,  it  would  seem, 
is  good;  and  earth  is  fair.  In  earlier 
times,  and  among  a  less  staid  people, 
these  days  must  have  been  given  over  to 
games  and  dancing,  to  soni:<  ut  thanks- 
giving. The  urge  of  it  still  lingers,  stirs 
even  in  the  granite  bosoms  of  the  men 
of  Happy  Valley.  In  these  charmed  days, 
hired  men  frankly  idle.  Sober  sons  rebel 
at  allotted  tasks.  Tractable  daughters 
disappear  into  the  woods,  to  be  discov- 
ered, later,  flower-crowned,  by  scandal- 
ized mothers. 

On  one  of  these  days,  then,  along  the 
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curving  banks  of  the  Pecatonic,  under 
vast  elms  too  tough  to  be  split  for  fire- 
wood, the  folk  of  Happy  Valley  yearly 
observe  a  festival.  It  is  known  as  Trask's 
Bridge  picnic.  The  fame  of  it  is  county- 
wide. 

Come  sun-up  of  the  great  day,  there 
is  sound  of  swift  feet  scurrying  in  the 
Hobson  kitchen — a  young  voice,  athrill 
with  youth,  with  happiness: 

"I'm  glad  my  pink  chambray  was  fin- 
ished in  time — Oh,  mother !  I  love  you  !" 

On  all  converging  roads,  long, 
creeping  lines  of  black  appear, 
nearer  to  crumble  to  dashing 
atoms — -automobiles,  three-seat- 
er  canopy-tops,  democrats,  tog- 
buggies  for  two,  lumber-wag- 
ons for  large  families,  light 
wagons,  an  occasional  bicycle, 
horse  and  foot. 

Gallantly,  under  the  cool 
trees  at  last,  women-folks  are 
handed  to  earth.  Girls,  dared 
to  the  leap  by  stout  arms  wait- 
ing, swing  clear  from  wagon- 
bed  to  grass.  Toil-stiffened 
mothers  follow  borne  bodily  by 
giant  sons.  Weighty  hampers 
cumber  the  footing.  Empty  ve- 
hicles rattle  away  toward  favor- 
ite parking-grounds. 

"Hey!  You  Brad!"  bawls  the 
lusty  Higginbottom. 

But  Brad  has  unaccountably 
disappeared  ;  and  coincident 
with  his  vanishing  a  certain  pink 
chambray  dress  no  longer  flut- 
ters from  the  grapevine  swing. 

Now  the  woods,  sweet  still  with  the 
cloistered  scent  of  vanished  thorn- 
blooms,  flower  anew — pink  with  happy 
faces,  white  with  fluffy  muslins.  Collars 
wilt  on  bashful  red  necks.  Sunday  coats 
are  laid  aside. 

Already,  at  long  tables,  women-folks 
are  spreading  a  mighty  feast:  Ranks  of 
sandwiches,  ricks  of  fried  chicken,  wind- 
rows of  cake  and  doughnuts,  blobs  of 
jelly,  and  all  the  makes  of  pie.  Cauldrons 
of  coffee  brewing  over  slow  fires,  waft 
odors  afar,  calling  the  hungry. 

A  pretty  day  it  is.  Bumptious  youths, 
purple  -  faced,  are  lifting  prodigious 
weights.  Sweet  -  linked  chains  of  girls 
stand  watching.  Sure -eyed  older  men 
pitch  quoits.  In  wide  circles  matrons 
foregather;  children  gambol  lamb-like 
about  them.  From  a  raised  platform  a 
chorus  sounds.  There,  too,  sweltering, 
tight-buttoned,  an  orator  awaits  his  hour 
of  glory.  He  frowns  ponderously  above 
near-white  neckwear.  He,  too,  is  hungry. 

So  paces  the  great  day  into  the  west. 
And  scattered  at  last  in  the  golden  dusk, 
the  farmers  home  to  tardy  milkings;  to 
hungry,  bawling  calves;  to  all  the  in- 
evitable routine  of  country  life. 

But  what  of  the  elusive  Brad,  and  the 


wearer  of  the  pink  chambray  dress? 

"She's  made  her  bed — she  can  lay  in 
it,  by  gravy!"  booms  Horatio,  to  the 
weeping  Mrs.  Hobson,  as  they  jog  home- 
ward. 

In  the  first  dark,  cutting  the  whip- 
poor-will's  doleful  shrilling,  a  horseman's 
"Hello-o!"  is  heard  at  the  Hobson  gate. 
A  head  appears  at  an  upstairs  window. 

"A  letter  for  you,  Horatio!" 

"Put  it  in  the  mail-box.  Guess,  by 
gravy,  it  can  wait  till  mornin'!" 


HANDS  OF  AN  ARTIST 

By  HELEN  MARINO 

CILIM  HANDS  more  lovely  I  have  never  known, 
kj    As  hands  to  trade  in  beauty,  hands  to  mould 
These  forms  of  life,  and  even  fire  from  cold 
Of  clay   or  marble — hands  to   beggar  stone 
Of  siatued  hands  from  ages  that  are  gone. 
Such  slender  hands,  skilled  fingers,  subtle  strength. 
They  feed  the  soul  of  color,  and  the  length 
Of  living,  and  the  essence  of  the  dawn. 

Slim  hands  that  gesture  talent  in  a  breath, 
An  heritage  from  age  on  age — oh  gift, 
Where  are  the  dreams  of  art  that  float  and  sift 
Where  are  the  dreams  of  art  that  Yoat  and  sift 
And  fall,  but  in  such  hands  that  hold  no  death. 
Art  is  immortal  and  these  perfect  hands 
Bind  life  to  art  .  .  .  and  beauty  understands. 


Kiuei  Teng,  world-famous  Chinese  fingerprint  artist, 
•whose  ancestors  for  generations  before  him  have  been 
artists,  is  the  possessor  of  such  hands.  He  is  a  remarkable 
sculptor,  as  ii'ell  as  a  genius  viith  oils.  H.  M. 


Sound  of  horse's  hoof-beats ;  a  back- 
ward-flung "Good-night!" 

Through  the  velvet  darkness  of  mid- 
night, down  the  flagged  path,  flits  a 
sparse  little  shape,  night-gowned.  On,  to 
the  mail-box.  Mother-hands  clasp  to  flat 
bosom  the  farewell  letter  of  the  daugh- 
ter, banished  for  "marryin"  poor." 

The  dawn  will  find  each  staunchly  at 
his  post.  Thereafter  will  come  hay-time 
and  harvest,  threshing  and  corn-gather- 
ing. So,  at  last,  bulwarked  behind  stored 
harvests,  tight  in  warm  shelters,  winter, 
rolling  southward,  finds  the  people  of 
Happy  Valley. 

But  now,  once  more,  tall,  tasseled 
corn-hosts  brandish  heavy,  silk-tufted 
clubs  of  green.  Meadows  stretch  smooth 
and  shorn.  Red  barns  bulge  rafter-high 
with  new  hay.  Long  ricks  overflow 
around  them,  thatched,  weighted  against 
storms.  Shorn,  too,  are  the  yellow  grain- 
fields.  Clustered  grain  stacks,  churn- 
bottomed,  cunningly  apexed,  rise  at  every 
farmstead.  Regal,  golden,  they  await  the 
itinerant  thresher. 

The  farmer,  homecoming  now  from 
the  town,  bears  weightier  packages;  and 
always,  loose  in  his  wagon-bed,  a  stint 
of  soft-coal  to  feed  the  coming  engine. 


His  women-folk  are  busy.  Huge  jars 
cookies  and  doughnuts ;  tiers  of  pi< 
stone  crocks  of  pork-and-beans,  are  bak 
and  set  away. 

Daily  the  thresher,  nearing,  dra 
new  toilers  into  its  vortex;  casts  othe 
spent,  among  huge  straw-piles  far  . 
hind.  Comes  a  morning  when  Higg 
bottom,  Horatio  Hobson's  enemy,  pit< 
fork  in  hand,  rattles  away  toward  a  { 
tant  smoke-column.  With  every  even 
his  homeward  journey  is  shorteni 
Comes  a  dawn  when  the  sma 
column  rises  above  his  01 
grain-stacks. 

Out  at  the  stack  -  yard 
engine  hisses ;  the  steam  n 
pound  by  pound.  With  oil-< 
and  cotton  waste  the  engin 
grooms  his  giant  pet.  Big  Mi 
the  fireman,  scornfully  eyes 
modest  pile  of  soft-coal.  Wit 
the  kitchen  Higginbottom,  f 
erishly  gulping  hot  coffee,  he 
the  rattle  of  a  coming  wagi 
He  grasps  his  hat,  his  breaicf 
untouched.  Outside  sounds 
rattle  of  other  coming  wago 
The  farmyard  teems  w 
men  and  horses.  Women-fo 
come  to  help  about  the  fe< 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  hoi 
The  engineer  blows  a  whist 
Grain-wagons  stand  ready.  ]V 
climb  to  the  allotted  statioi 
hired  men,  those  easily  start! 
birds  of  passage,  to  perch  air 
on  the  clean  grain-stacks;  gr 
zled  land  -  owners  to  wall 
thigh-deep  in  the  dusty  straw-pile. 

Slowly  the  great  wheels,  turnii 
gather  momentum — shrill  to  a  nev 
wavering  treble.  The  engineer  waves 
hand.  From  the  far  top  of  a  grain-sta 
tossed  carelessly  by  a  nonchalant  hii 
man,  the  first  sheaf  sails  earthwa 
splashes  full  into  the  waiting  jaws  of 
cylinder.  The  threshing-stint  is  on. 

Dimly  through  rising  dust-clou 
move  the  forms  of  the  workers.  Brij 
handkerchiefs,  clean  shirts,  fade  a 
gray.  From  blurred  faces  white  te( 
gleam.  The  work  grows  tense  and  gri 
Water-buckets,  held  high  on  the  prong 
ends  of  pitchforks,  succor  parched  t< 
ers  marooned  above.  Steadily  the  wh 
sun  climbs. 

Everywhere  through  the  welter  H 
ginbottom  hurries,  now  shortly  replyi 
to   some    far-hallooed    inquiry;    now 
shrewd  strife  with  the  engineer  over  1 
size  of  the  tallying-measure ;  or,  in  ; 
swer    to    a    distressed    signal    from    t 
kitchen,    hurrying    to    fill    woodbox 
water-bucket. 

The  sun  points  noon.  A  red  cloth  fl 
ters  from  the  kitchen  door.  Promptly 
grain  stacks,  kee/i-eyed  hired  men  co> 
(Continued  on  Page  24-1-) 
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California  Hand  Craft 


o  ONE  will  contest  the  statement 
that  the  civilization  of  India 
and  China  is  woven  into  their 
rpets,  or  that  the  culture  of  the  re- 
lissance  is  depicted  in  the  colorful  tap- 
tries  of  the  middle  ages,  but  few  seem 
i  realize  that  the  remark - 
le  revival  of  hand  crafts 
the  West,  in  the  past 
ve  years,  has  a  definite  re- 
ition  to  the  progress  of 
ur  present  civilization. 

Unique  in  its  pioneering, 
nd  in  the  unusual  products 
has  created,  is  the  hand 
raft  center  at  Long  Beach, 
'nlifornia,  known  as  the 
Wayside  Colony."  This 
rtistic  community,  similar 
n  efforts  and  ideals  to  some 
f  the  guilds  of  the  middle 
ges,  is  housed  in  a  rambl- 
ng  old  structure  which 
ames  Savery,  architect  and 
dealist,  has  transformed 
nto  a  quaint  edifice  with 
ild  world  atmosphere,  so 
ntriguing  that  the  very 
loors  seem  story-book  cov- 
Jrs  which  open  to  a  fascin- 

Iting  fairy  tale. 
An   old   log  cabin,   with 
and-hewn  doors,  houses  a 
rirculating    library,    the   li- 
irarian,   in   idle   hours   sit- 
ing  at    a    rug   or   tapestry 
Tame,   weaving.   A   minia- 
:ure    Swiss    chateau    is    an 
idling  gallery,   a   disman- 
tled   merry-go-round,    all 
glassed   in  and   fitted  with 
tiny  desks  and  chairs,  is  a 
kindergarten,  while  all  along 
hollyhock    lane   are   pot- 
ter's shops,  photograph  gal- 
leries, painters'  studios  and 
and  a  Pilgrim  rug  shop.. 

On  one  side  of  the  balcony  is  a  large 
grassy  court  which  has  been  converted 
into  an  open-air  theatre,  called  "Ye 
Court  Yard  Theatre,  For  Kindly  Folk 
and  Children."  There  is  a  raised  terrace 
with  a  carpet  of  grass  for  the  stage, 
shrubbery  for  wings,  and  a  hand-carved, 
antiqued  background  in  the  walls  of 
the  building,  making  a  setting  which 
world-travelers  declare  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  they  have  ever  seen. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  colony  is 
the  Brittany  Kitchen,  a  fascimile  of  a 
little  European  Inn,  where  Carl  Kohler 
spends  his  time  making  color  symphonies 
in  epicurean  salads,  sculptoring  straw- 
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berry  shortcakes  for  the  sybarite,  and 
arranging  parties  for  the  local  and  visit- 
ing intelligentsia,  and,  although  less 
than  two  years  old,  the  "kitchen"  has 
become  famous  as  the  gathering  place  of 
the  learned,  the  lovely  and  the  literati. 


Mr.  rind  Mrs.   W.  H.   Newman,   Ye  Pilgrims,  with  Former 

Governor  Campbell  of  Arizona,  Director  U.  S.  Exhibit,  Sevilla, 

Spain.  Rug  is  one  presented  to  His  Majesty,  Alphonso  XIII. 

— Photo  by  Meyers,  Sevilla. 


Believing  in  the  effects  of  certain  color 
schemes,  Mr.  Kohler  always  insists  on 
meeting  his  guests  before  he  arranges 
his  table  decorations,  and  many  a  scene 
of  fairy-like  loveliness  gleams  in  the  soft 
glow  of  the  candles  which  light  the  place. 
Old  spinning  wheels,  ships'  lanterns,  cop- 
per pots  and  pewter  pans,  hand-hewn 
tables  and  laced-Ieather  chairs  add  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  setting,  while  leg- 
ends of  London  coffee  houses  are  told 
over  Parisian  and  Viennese  viands. 

The  part  of  the  colony  which  has 
gained  international  repute  is  the  hooked 
rug  studio  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H. 
Newman,  who  took  a  California-made 


carpet,  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  to 
Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  honors  and  given  an 
interview  with  the  King.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newman  appeared  at  the  two  exposi- 
tions, in  Seville  and  Barcelona,  in  the 
Pilgrim  costumes,  similar 
to  those  worn  by  John  and 
Priscilla  Alden  in  early 
colonial  days,  and  their 
handcraft,  typical  af  Cali- 
fornia life  and  color,  was 
awarded  many  honors. 

Mrs.  Newman,  who  has 
spent  a  great  part  of  her 
life  in  teaching  the  art  of 
rug  making  and  tapestry 
weaving,  believes  that  the 
happiness  of  the  race  lies  in 
learning  the  right  use  of  the 
hands.  Such  a  belief  is 
echoed  in  many  statements 
of  the  celebrated  psycholo- 
gist, William  James;  it  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the 
educational  methods  of 
Madam  Montesori  and 
others,  and  many  who  have 
begun  to  work  with  their 
hands  have  found  it  a  road 
to  health  as  well  as  happi- 
ness. An  almost  incredible 
number  of  cases  could  be 
cited  where  neurotics  have 
regained  their  nerve  equili- 
brium through  the  pleasant 
occupation  of  weaving  col- 
ors into  designs,  and  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  work  on 
the  individual,  as  well  as 
the  creation  of  beautiful 
and  useful  objects,  in  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newman  are 
so  vitally  interested. 

When  the  King  of  Spain 
accepted  their  beautiful  gift 
he  stated  that  it  was  not  his 
usual  custom  to  receive  presents  from 
private  individuals  but  that  an  excep- 
tion was  made  because  it  was  an  object 
created  by  the  hands  of  the  donors, 
especially  for  him,  and  that  this  gave  it 
"enchanted  qualities." 

These  "enchanted  qualities"  are  what 
they  maintain  are  in  the  things  which 
any  of  us  put  into  the  objects  which  we 
create  with  our  hands,  for  they  exert  an 
influence  over  us  which  is  both  ethical 
and  aesthetic.  That  is  why  Mr. and  Mrs. 
Newman  are  spending  their  lives  going 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  all 
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Gus  HURD  was  queer.  Every  one 
in  Santa  Rosa  who  knew  him 
remarked  about  it.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  did  his  black  eyes  know  a  twinkle. 
Usually  he  felt  at  odds  with  the  world. 
Yet,  paradoxically  enough,  he  liked 
human  contacts.  In  his  morose  way  he 
would  edge  into  groups  of  his  fellow 
workmen  and  listen  to  their  conversa- 
tion. Although  he  pretended  the  reverse, 
he  took  an  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
gossip  his  wife  sometimes  repeated  to 
him. 

Plodding  homeward  one  spring  eve- 
ning, he  left  in  his  wake  the  disagree- 
able odor  of  the  animal  'hides  he  had 
been  handling  all  day  in  the-  tannery 
where  he  was  employed.  His  face  wore  a 
deep  scowl,  for  he  was  filled  with  an 
inner  storm  of  grievance.  A  foul  oath 
spat  from  his  mouth  when  one  of  his 
unheeding  feet  sploshed  into  a  puddle 
of  water  left  by  the  downpour  of  the 
morning. 

Mrs.  Hays,  his  closest  neighbor,  was 
contentedly  rocking  her  big  form  on  her 
front  porch  as  he  passed.  He  merely 
grunted  an  answer  to  her  greeting  and 
kept  on  his  way.  Yesterday  he  had  over- 
heard her  call  him  a  mean  man  and  he 
hated  her  heartily  for  it. 

"The  big  fat  slob,"  he  muttered  and 
increased  his  pace. 

Arriving  home — the  home  that  had 
come  to  his  wife  from  her  parents — he 
cursed  afresh  and  his  countenance  took 
on  a  more  savage  aspect,  which  was 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gar- 
den there  was  the  loveliest  spot  in  Santa 
Rosa.  Liz  Hurd  was  always  one  to  have 
flowers  around.  Plain  to  the  point  of 
ugliness,  she  had  the  myterious  ability 
to  coax  plants  into  exquisite  bloom.  You 
would  see  her  out  early  in  the  morning, 
wearing  a  big  sunbonnet,  weeding  or 
digging  or  watering  and  you  could  hear 
her  shuffling  feet  on  the  graveled  path 
late  at  night. 

Tall,  spreading  locusts  threw  a  friendly 
shade  over  the  quaint  old  house.  Along 
the  path  that  meandered  to  the  rear 
purple  iris  and  yellow  marigolds  flaunted 
their  bright  beauty.  Vivid  spring  blos- 
soms dotted  the  yard  at  every  available 
place.  People  would  ride  out  in  the  eve- 
ning just  to  see  Liz  Hurd's  garden. 
The  charm  of  it  all  was  enhanced  by  the 
Coast  Range  which  reared  its  rugged 
shoulders  against  the  blue  sky  in  the 
distance. 

The  home  was  not  community  prop- 
erty because  it  had  come  to  Liz  before 
Gus  married  her.  With  an  almost  unholy 
desire  he  coveted  the  title  to  it,  but  his 


The  Deed 

BY  ALICE  MARIE  DODGE 

direst  threats  had  failed  to  make  Liz 
deed  it  to  him.  Never  was  the  matter 
out  of  the  background  of  his  mind.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  if  he  once  got  an 
idea  into  his  head  you  couldn't  get  it 
out  with  a  crowbar. 

Today  when  he  had  overheard  the 
men  at  the  tannery  discussing  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
this  vicinity  his  desire  engulfed  him  like 
a  rising  tide.  Strangely,  though,  he  had 
never  entertained  any  plans  for  selling 
the  property.  Only  possession  had  been 
his  fixed  idea  thus  far. 

Like  a  storm  god  he  strode  into  the 
neat,  warm  kitchen,  leaving  muddy 
tracks  on  the  brightly  scrubbed  floor.  It 
was  said  of  Liz  that  you  could  eat  off 
her  floors,  they  were  that  clean.  The 
kitchen  was  cheerful  and  homey  with  its 
fresh  white  curtains  at  the  two  windows, 
the  kettle  singing  merrily  on  the  shining 
stove,  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  laid  with  a  red  and  white  cloth 
and  some  of  Liz's  best  pickles  and  pre- 
serves. But  the  man's  brows  did  not  lose 
their  ugly  scowl. 

"Liz!"  he  bellowed.  He  always  called 
out  her  name  like  that  upon  entering  the 
house.  The  habit  had  grown  upon  him 
until  it  had  become  as  natural  as  eating 
and  sleeping. 

"Aw  right,"  a  muffled  voice  answered 
from  the  front  room. 

"Why  ain't  you  got  supper  on  the 
table?" 

Liz  Hurd,  tall,  big-boned  and  strag- 
gly-haired, same  into  the  kitchen  with 
slow,  shuffling  tread,  a  tread  that  had  a 
way  of  remaining  in  her  husband's  ears 
after  the  last  echo  of  it  had  died.  That 
was  why,  perhaps,  he  resented  it  so,  and 
would  yell  at  her  to  hurry. 

"Myrt's  husband  is  dead,"  she  in- 
formed him,  her  faded  blue  eyes  staring 
rather  blankly  at  him. 

"Damn  good  thing,"  he  snorted. 

"I'm  getting  her  room  ready." 

''You're —  His  heavy  face  grew 
violently  red.  "Say!  I  meant  it  when  I 
told  her  to  git  out  and  stay  out  when 
she  married  that — that — that — "  Rage 
choked  him  and  he  could  not  go  on. 

"She's  got  a  baby  four  months  old,  an' 
she's  yer  own  flesh  an'  blood." 

"Don't  make  a  damn  bit  of  difference. 
Ain't  I  told  you  I  won't  have  none  o' 
Tim  Gleason's  brats  in  my  home?" 

"My  home." 

"I  ast  you  now,  ain't  I  been  feedin' 
you  for  twenty-eight  year?  I  s'pose  I 
ain't  got  nothin'  to  say?" 

"She's  in  San  Francisco,"  droned  Liz. 
"I  telegraphed  her  to  come  home." 


In  his  amazed  indignation  he  starei 
stared  speechlessly  at  her,  then  advanc 
ing,  he  lifted  his  heavy  fist  in  a  menac, 
ing  manner. 

"It's  my  house,"  came  from  his  wifi 
doggedly,  her  dull  eyes  returning  M 
malevolent  gaze  with  a  steadfastne! 
that  knew  no  flinching. 

"Say!"  There  was  sudden  appreher; 
sion  in  the  word  and  his  voice  wa 
shrill.  "I  s'pose  you'll  be  wantin'  to  dm 
the  place  to  Myrt's  brat." 

Liz  made  no  answer,  but  the  peculia! 
expression  that  flitted  over  her  face  ut; 
set  him  far  more  than  words  could  ha\ 
done. 

"I  s'pose  if  that  aunt  o'  yourn  leavt 
you  anythin'  when  she  dies,  you'll  t 
wantin'  to  give  that,  too,"  he  accusq 
passionately. 

"You  won't  deed  this  place  to  nobod 
but  me,  do  you  hear?"  He  thrust  h 
distorted  face  close  to  hers. 

She  merely  stared  past  him. 

"I  said  you'd  deed  it  to  me,  do  yo 
hear?"  He  was  screaming  now. 

Her  answer  was  tinged  with  wear 
ness.  "You'll  git  your  share  some  day. 

"Twenty-eight  year  o'  feedin'  yoi 
Put  on  yer  hat,"  he  ordered  sharpl; 
"an"  we'll  go  right  down  to  lawyc 
Dood's  house." 

"You'll  git  yer  share,"  she  repeate 
without  moving. 

"Get  yer  hat,  I  say.  Ain't  I  fed  you 
You  gotta  see  I'm  protected." 

"I'm  not  goin'  to  no  lawyer's  houi 
tonight."  She  walked  to  the  stove  an 
opened  the  oven  door.  The  delicioi 
odor  of  a  beefsteak  pie  floated  into  tl 
room. 

Her  refusal  called  out  all  the  will 
ness  of  his  truculent  nature.  He  hurle 
his  stocky  form  into  the  front  bedrooi 
and  returned  with  a  drawn  pistol. 

"You  git  yer  hat  or  I'll  kill  you. 
His  lips  were  drawn  back  and  his  ey- 
were  fixed  viciously  upon  her. 

Never  had  his  anger  reached  such 
height    and    never   had    Liz   been    mo: 
calm. 

Regarding  him  with  her  blandest  loo 
she  spoke  without  emotion:  "If  you  ki 
me  you'll  go  to  the  gallows,  an'  the 
you  won't  git  nothin'." 

"Huh!  You  ain't  worth  hangin'  for. 
Trembling  with  fury,  he  dropped  tf 
gun  and  swung  his  fist  into  her  fa( 
with  a  blow  that  made  her  sit  dow 
abruptly  and  hard  upon  the  floor.  "I  te 
you  Myrt  won't  come  here.  I  won't  fee 
her'n  her  brat." 

(Continued  on  Page  241) 
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Cavalier 

By  MARGARET  THORNTON 


THE  SENORA  is  dead."   But  that 
was   incredible.   Even   when   the 
young    Jose,    wide    eyed    and 
l-oubled,  whispered  to  us  about  the  tall 
Indies  and   the  alien  silence  at   the 
lacienda,  we  could  not  believe  that  she 
••as  dead. 

I  Yet  there  was  Jose  before  us,  wng- 
Iling  his  brown  toes  in  the  soft  dust  of 
lie  road.  He  spoke  painstakingly,  as  if 
|e  would  understand  by  repetition  the 
leality  of  his  first  acquaintanceship  with 
j  eath. 

[  I  remembered  afterwards  that  Jamie 
Ivas  there.  We  had  met  casually  in  the 
Iquare,  Jamie,  the  padre  and  I,  as  we 
Ivere  going  for  our  'horses. 

The  picture  is  still  clear  in  my  mind, 
Inuch   as   if  the  whole  affair  had  hap- 
|>ened  quite  recently  instead  of  so  many 
[.ears  ago.  California  summer  was  upon 
Ls,  and  the  afternoon  sunlight  lay  radi- 
[int  upon  the  earth,  so  that  to  look  up 
[toward  the  brown  hills  was  almost  pain- 
[ful  and  a  little  blinding.  We  were  very 
[gay,    for    Jamie's    bright    laughter   'had 
(.struck  fire,  even  in  the  quiet  padre.  It  is 
[saddening,  now,  to  think  of  Jamie,  strid- 
ing carelessly  across  the  square,  his  fair 
hair  shining  in  the  sun.  He  was  beloved 
among  us  in  those  days,  and  his  joyous, 
grey-eyed  laughter  gave  him  an  air  of 
gay  distinction  in   our  swarthy  com- 
munity. 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  Basque  in 
him,  a  strain  from  some  forgotten  an- 
cestor.  Perhaps   that   accounted   for  his 
fair  skin,  for  the  warm  spontaneity  of 
his  nature,  and  for  his  quick,  instinctive 
sense  of  honor.  Even  now,  after  all  the 
sordid  tragedy  of  that  affair,  I  think  of 
him  as  a  gaily  romantic  person,  impul- 
sive as  the  flash  of  a  rapier.  His  was  the 
doubtful  gift  of  facility,  a  diffuse  talent 
for  many  graceful  roles,   horseman, 
swordsman,  lover.  Yet,  somewhere  in  his 
nature  was  the  steel  of  the  del  Valles, 
that  indescribable  quality  which  held  the 
individual  to  the  high  standards  of  his 
race.  But  I  had  that  to  learn  at  a  later 
time.   In   the  morning   1   saw   only   the 
cavalier,  the  tall,  bright  figure,  moving 
across  the  square  with  the  graceful  ease 
of  trained  muscles.  I  remember  his  laugh- 
ter, and  the  low,  appealing  music  of  his 
voice.  Not  until  the  evennig  did  I  realize 
his  strength. 

It  was  so,  on  the  way  to  our  horses, 
that  young  Jose  found  us. 

"Senor,"  he  addressed  me  reluctantly, 
digging  his  toes  into  the  dust,  'The 
Senora  del  Valle  is  dead." 

Of  course  it  was  impossible.  I  think 
I  smiled  in  negation. 


Then,  suddenly,  we  were  very  far 
apart,  without  knowledge  of  each  other. 
I  could  see  the  three  of  them  —  Jose, 
brown  as  the  road,  with  this  extraordi- 
nary story  in  his  eyes,  the  padre,  watch- 
ing the  worn  beads  slip  through  his  fin- 
gers, his  breath  puffing  sharply,  and 
Jamie,  standing  alone,  curiously  quiet. 

It  was  he  who  spoke,  strangely,  as  if 
nothing  existed  any  longer  in  the  world, 
and  I  noticed  that  his  grey  eyes  were 
shadowed,  as  if  with  the  pain  of  old 
wounds. 

"My  cousin,"  he  said,  "My  poor 
cousin." 

We  thought  then  of  Sebastian  del 
Valle,  alone  now  at  the  hacienda,  with 
the  new  silence,  the  white  tapers  ,and 
the  dead  Senora. 

T7V>R  twenty-eight  years  the  del  Valle 
-T  hacienda  had  stood  on  the  mesa,  high 
above  the  canyon.  A  long  time,  that,  in 
those  first  awakening  years  —  time 
enough,  indeed,  to  found  an  aristocracy 
and  a  legend.  For  that  which  is  past  is 
dim,  and  truth  and  myth  mix  cunningly, 
until,  perhaps,  the  myth  becomes  the 
truth. 

All  I  never  knew  of  Ferdinand  del 
Valle  came  in  faint  echoes  from  the  past. 
He  was  a  soldier  and  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, and  on  his  sword  he  bore  the  crest 
of  noble  blood.  Thus  he  came  proudly 
to  California,  and  claimed  his  just  re- 
ward, this  small  kingdom,  stretching 
from  the  blue  hills,  west,  to  the  blue 
Pacific,  a  grant  from  the  king  of  Spain. 
And  then  he  died,  this  gallant,  fabled 
figure,  riding  bravely  through  the  shad- 
owed mists  of  legend. 

At  his  death,  his  son,  Sebastian,  had 
returned  from  Spain,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  early  in  his  youth  for  the  rear- 
ing proper  to  a  Spanish  nobleman.  With 
him,  Sebastian  had  brought  back  two 
others,  his  wife,  the  dead  Senora,  and 
his  fair  cousin,  Jamie.  At  the  time  of 
her  death  but  two  years  had  passed  since 
their  coming. 

I  had  known  Jamie  slightly  in  Ma- 
drid, and  with  our  chance  meeting  in 
this  far  distant  place,  the  acquaintance 
ripened  until  I  became  a  frequent  guest 
at  the  hacienda.  As  I  grew  to  know  these 
three,  1  came  to  be  a  sort  of  elder 
brother  or  father  confessor  to  them,  and 
I  grew  to  love  them  as  though  they  were 
of  my  own  blood.  I  shall  always  think 
of  them  so,  the  grave,  soldierly  steel  of 
Sebastian,  oddly  combined  with  his  deep, 
scholarly  intellect,  the  gay,  careless  devo- 
tion of  Jamie,  and  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  Senora.  But  most  of  all  I  shall 


remember  the  untarnished  loyalty  of 
these  two  men,  each  to  the  other,  an 
allegiance  which  seemed  more  enduring 
than  the  young  hills. 

Toward  evening  I  rode  out  to  the  del 
Valle  establishment.  Across  the  canyon 
the  foothills  were  steeped  in  purple 
shadow.  Against  this  painted  distance 
stood,  in  bright  relief,  the  low,  rambling 
adobe  of  the  hacienda,  gold  and  crimson 
in  the  sunset  light.  The  buildings  stood 
on  a  high  mesa,  almost  on  the  brink  of 
the  opposing  canyon  wall.  This  was  not 
a  ride  to  be  taken  in  the  midday  heat, 
and  as  my  horse  stepped  briskly  forward 
along  the  worn  trail,  the  brilliant  color 
"faded,  and  deep  shadows  enveloped  the 
place. 

Suddenly  a  cool  wind  came  down 
from  the  dim  hills  and  rustled  about 
me.  After  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  was 
chilled.  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen, 
and  with  the  depressing  approach  of 
night,  my  thoughts  plunged  again  into 
the  gloomy  tragedy  which  lay  so  short 
a  distance  before  me. 

Inexplicably,  Jamie's  stricken  exclam- 
ation recurred  again  and  again,  like  a 
dull  pain,  in  my  mind.  Odd,  half-re- 
membered bits  of  the  past  came  back.  I 
thought  of  Sebastian,  serene  and  reassur- 
ing, and  the  singing  voice  of  Jamie,  as 
the  two  rode  out  together  in  the  dawn, 
bent  on  the  business  of  the  rancho.  It 
was  always  like  that.  You  thought  of 
one  and  then  the  other,  for  they  were 
inseparable.  Afterwards  you  remembered 
the  dancing  skirts  of  the  Senora. 
•  Brooding  silence  greeted  me  as  I  rode 
into  the  courtyard,  and  when  I  dis- 
mounted, my  spurs  rattled  loudly  against 
the  tiles.  I  found  myself  walking  on  tip- 
toe, absurdly  careful  not  to  break  in 
upon  the  hushed  mood  of  the  moment. 

Sebastian  del  Valle  opened  the  door. 
His  dark  young  strength,  straight  and 
beautiful  as  a  sword  blade,  towered  over 
me  on  the  threshold. 

"You  are  welcome,  senor,"  he  said, 
inclining  his  fine  head  courteously,  "Al- 
though I  have  no  joy  to  offer  you." 

I  felt  the  distant  formality  of  his  tone. 
Immediately  I  knew  that  I  had  become 
a  stranger  to  him. 

A  fire  glowed  on  the  hearth,  and  there 
were  candles  lighted  on  the  long  oak 
table,  so  that  a  warm,  soft  light  filled 
the  place.  It  was  a  simple,  intimate 
room,  low  raftered,  heavy  walled,  with 
deep  windows  facing  the  west.  Above 
the  hearth  hung  the  crossed  swords  of 
Ferdinand  del  Valle,  reflecting  in  rich 
bronze  coloring,  the  light  of  the  fire.  But 
the  sound  of  our  voices,  and  the  move- 
ment of  our  feet  along  the  tiled  floor, 
crashed  discordantly  across  the  new  still- 


ness. 


We  sat  before  the  fire  and  spoke  in 
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subdued  tones  of  many  familiar  things, 
of  our  horses,  and  the  heat,  and  the 
merit  of  the  new  governor,  but  lately 
come  from  Spain.  Gravely  we  sipped  the 
red  wine  which  Jose  brought  to  us  on 
noiseless  feet. 

I  could  say  nothing.  Sebastian  del 
Valle  sat  facing  me,  erect  and  courtly 
in  his  chair,  while  the  quiet  dignity  of 
his  voice,  and  the  immobility  of  his  ex- 
pression masked  all  feeling. 

I  remember  studying  his  fine,  sensitive 
face,  searching  for  some  new  expression, 
some  spontaneous  gesture  behind  the 
mask.  I  saw  only  the  regular,  delicately 
chiselled  features,  the  high,  thoughtful 
forehead,  the  calm  dark  gravity  of  his 
eyes,  and  the'  thin,  well-governed  line  of 
his  mouth.  Yet  there  was  an  appealing 
gentleness  about  the  eyes,  and  even  about 
the  straight,  aristocratic  mouth.  Across 
the  right  cheek  lay  a  short,  clean  scar, 
the  sabre  mark  of  courage,  won  under 
the  Spanish  flag.  It  was  a  face  of  curious 
contradictions,  ruled  completely  by  the 
mind,  and  yet,  as  he  spoke,  I  could  see 
the  warm  blood  run  darkly  under  the 
clear  skin,  and  the  white  scar  turn  crim- 
son with  the  passion  of  his  thoughts. 

Again  I  was  aware,  as  I  had  been  in 
the  market  place,  there  with  Jamie  and 
the  padre,  of  the  devastating  isolation  of 
all  living  things.  Here  were  these  two, 
Jamie  stricken  suddenly,  choking  all  his 
gay  laughter  with  there  words,  and  Se- 
bastian talking  endlessly  of  horses,  and 
I  was  like  one  blind,  striving  hopelessly 
to  see  the  pictured  meaning  of  these 
things. 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  bright  shawl  of 
the  Senora,  flung  heedlessly  across  an 
old  carved  chest.  I  must  have  cried  out, 
for  the  colors  flamed  in  the  soft  light 
and  filled  the  room  with  the  joy  of  a 
song.  It  was  like  the  click  of  her  tall 


heels  and  the  rich  trilling  laughter  of 
her  voice.  Crimson  and  green  and  gold, 
the  colors  of  the  shawl  gleamed  in  danc- 
ing gaiety,  and  I  felt  that  she  had  thrown 
the  scarf  there  for  the  moment,  and 
would  return  to  us  presently  to  dispel 
this  foolish  nightmare  of  her  death, 
against  which  we  struggled. 

Sebastian,  too,  without  moving  in  his 
chair,  had  followed  my  glance. 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  his  voice  was  still 
low,  but  his  eyes  had  become  curiously 
brilliant,  "It  is  like  her,  radiant  and 
rhythmic  and  beautiful." 

He  rose  abruptly,  like  a  man  who  had 
stayed  too  long  in  a  cramped  position, 
and  seized  the  back  of  his  chair.  I  sat 
staring  at  his  hands,  the  knuckles  gleam- 
ing ivory  in  the  light,  and  the  skin 
stretched  so  tightly  that  I  thought  the 
flesh  could  not  endure,  but  must  burst 
into  a  thousand  fragments. 

He  nodded  again  toward  the  scarf. 

"It  is  more  beautiful  than  any  in 
-Seville,  or  Cadiz  or  Barcelona."  His 
words  were  clipped,  distinct,  powerfully 
controlled,  "And  it  is  not  as  beautiful  as 
she.  It  is  a  dead  thing,  and  she — ." 

I  listened,  strangely  moved,  every 
muscle  taut. 

"She  was  music  and  flame,"  I  mur- 
mured, but  he  did  not  hear. 

His  whole  body  had  relaxed,  and  he 
turned  wearily  to  the  fire.  Then  he  was 
speaking  again,  quietly,  a  little  apologet- 
ically, as  if  he  were  returning  to  the 
discussion  of  the  new  governor. 

"I  could  not  remove  the  shawl,  senor, 
it  fell  there  from  her  shoulders,  last 
night,  before  she  died." 

He  hesitated,  and  continued  carefully, 
like  one  doing  penance  for  a  sin,  "She  is 
yonder,  in  the  next  room.  Tomorrow 
they  will  bury  her." 

I    could    see   only   his   back   in    black 


silhouette  against  the  fire.  He  had  again  | 
drawn  himself  sharply  erect. 

The  poignant  silence  oppressed  me. 
Almost  against  my  will  my  mind  clung 
to  the  brilliant,  dancing  shawl  and  to 
the  gay  beauty  of  the  Senora.  I  thought 
of  the  full,  crimson  curve  of  her  smile, 
and  of  the  smooth  perfection  of  her  flesh, 
soft  as  the  texture  of  camelia  petals.  Like 
all  men  who  had  seen  her,  I  felt  a  sud- 
den longing  to  touch  her  body,  to  see  if 
such  beauty  could  exist,  and  the  thought 
of  her  became  a  dreary  ache  in  my  breast. 
I  wanted  to  be  with  her. 

The  door  of  the  adjacent  room  was 
ajar,  and  in  the  pale  light  the  long,  thin 
shadows  of  the  tapers  barred  the  oppos- 
ing wall.  Black,  dismal  shadows,  mon- 
strously exaggerated  on  the  wall,  they 
seemed  to  form  a  complete  barrier,  shut- 
ting her  away  from  us. 

I  saw  that  Sebastian  had  turned  from 
the  fire.  His  voice  was  gentle,  but  his 
eyes  were  polished  stones. 

"Her  death  was  very  sudden,"  he  said, 
and  under  his  intense  scrutiny  my  very 
thoughts  seemed  to  leap  forth,  misshapen 
things,  horribly  distorted. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  answer, 
and  then  I  was  listening  to  a  hurried, 
uncertain  murmur. 

"Yes.  It  is  fantastic.  Yesterday  I  saw 
her  as  I  passed,  late  in  the  afternoon. 
She  was  here  with  Jamie  in  the  court- 
yard. He  was  singing  for  her,  and  she 
was  all  gay  laughter  dancing  to  his  song. 
The  whole  affair  is  unreal.  It  is  gro- 
tesque, a  ghastly  dream." 

I  realized  that  this  foolish  voice  be- 
longed to  me,  and  that  I  was  afraid,  not 
for  myself,  but  for  the  woman  lying 
dead. 

"Her  laughter,"  he  repeated.  I  could 
see  nothing  beyond  his  guarded  eyes,  but 
(Continued  on  Page  246) 


U.  S.  Forest  Service  Wants 

RANGERS  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  want  but  little  here  below,  but  there  are  a  few  things, 
especially  during  the  vacation  season  in  the  national  forests,  that  they  •want  very  badly.  Here  are 
some  of  them : 


Matches  that  use  their  heads  when  their  owners  don't. 

Cigarettes  without  a  forest  fire  in  a  trainload. 

Cigars  that  go  out  when  dropped. 

Empty  cans  that  automatically  roll  themselves  into  gar- 
bage pits. 

Newspapers  that  decompose  when  left  lying  around. 

Signs  that  rebound  the  bullets  at  vandal  shooters. 

Campers  who  never  fail  to  extinguish  their  camp  fires 
with  water. 

Motorists  who  carry  ash  receivers  in  their  cars  and  use 
them. 


Hunters  who  only  shoot  after  they  see  horns. 

Fishermen  who  never  clean   their  catch  in  a  stream  or 
lake. 

Tourists  without   a  mania   for  writing   their   names  on 
sign  boards. 

Nature   lovers  who  do   not  destroy   the   flowers,  shrubs 
and   trees. 

Good  citizens  who  realize  their  responsibility  to  prevent 
forest  fires. 
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Corinthian  Yacht  Club  Sponsors 
Summer  Regatta 


Thirteen  Contestants  in  the  "Bird"  Class  just  after  the  Starting  Gun 


Annsu.MMfiR  race  week  and  regatta 
will  from  now  on  be  an  annual 
event  on  local  waters,  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Each  year 
the  program  will  be  sponsored  by  a  dif- 
ferent yacht  club,  the  honor  rotating 
among  the  three  member  clubs  of  the 
association — the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
the  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club  and  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club.  This  year  the  big 
meet  is  sponsored  by  the  Corinthians, 
under  the  leadership  of  Commodore 
Arthur  Rousseau,  in  cooperation  with 
the  San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  regatta  will  begin  Har- 
bor Day,  August  21st,  and  continue 
through  August  24th. 

In  addition  to  fast  local  boats,  entries 


in  the  August  event  will  include  a  num- 
ber of  yachts  from  the  South,  as  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  clubs  are  work- 
ing in  accord  with  racing  skippers  of  the 
northern  waters,  and  will  promote  the 
cause  of  yachting  on  this  coast  by  send- 
ing up  their  contenders  in  the  R-boat, 
six-metre  and  eight-metre  classes.  Sev- 
eral San  Francisco  boats  went  South  to 
take  part  in  the  Newport  regatta,  and 
in  turn  the  Bay  races  will  be  enlivened 
by  a  frisky  fleet  from  the  Southern  clubs. 
Much  interest  is  centered  in  six  and 
eight-metre  boat  races,  as  these  are  the 
types  that  will  compete  in  the  1932 
Olympic  Games.  Performance  of  the  R 
class  boats  will  also  be  closely  watched. 
No  fewer  than  seventeen  light-winged 
starters  in  the  one-design  class  known  as 


"Birds"  will  flutter  into  line  for  the 
lively  program  of  events  planned  for 
this  popular  division. 

A  romantic  feature  of  the  regatta  will 
be  the  colorful  "Night  in  Venice,"  staged 
on  the  sheltered  waters  oft  the  wooded 
island  of  Belvidere.  Yachts  and  other 
craft  will  be  beautifully  illuminated 
and  decorated,  as  will  the  Belvidere 
homes  of  prominent  San  Franciscans, 
many  of  whom  will  keep  open  house  for 
the  occasion.  Music  will  be  furnished 
h\  hands  stationed  on  gayly  ornamented 
floats  and  by  singing  gondoliers  in  on- 
tunic.  There  will  he  dinner  parties  ashore 
and  afloat,  and  dancing  at  the  Yacht 
Club  and  aboard  a  liner.  A  stately  bat- 
tleship will  lu'  a  background  for  the 
itirs. 


An  Interesting  Spot  When  Planning  Invasion  of  the  Out-of-Doors 
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The  Deed 


(Continued  from  Page  236) 


"She's  got  money  o'  her  own — life 
nsurance,"  Liz  stated  from  the  floor. 

"I'll  move.  I'll  move  out  into  the 
>voodshed.  Then  you  can  live  on  the 
ittle  bit  o'  money  Tim  Gleason  left  yer 
laughter.  I  can  imagine  how  much  he'd 
eave." 

In  the  past  the  woodshed  threat  had 
nade  Liz  tractable.  But  now  as  she  rose 
lowly  to  her  feet  there  was  a  sturdy, 
incompromising  look  in  her  face  which 
xasperated  him  anew.  He  struck  her 
gain. 

"I'll  move  out  to  the  woodshed,"  he 
eiterated.  An  intense  feeling  of  self- 
ity  swept  over  him.  "That's  what  you 
vant,  ain't  it?" 

Making  no  answer,  she  shuffled  to  the 
upboard  to  get  a  plate. 

"I'll  move  tonight."  He  grabbed  the 
ed  table  cloth  and  jerked  it  to  the  floor. 
Dishes  shattered;  the  butter  sizzled 
gainst  the  hot  stove  ;the  currant  jelly 
nd  the  green  tomato  pickle  merged  into 
slimy  mess. 

Still  Liz  made  no  protest. 
Gus  carried  to  the  woodshed  the  sofa 
nd  best  chair  from  the  parlor,  the  bed 
lothes  from  Myrt's  room,  some  of  the 
est  dishes  from  the  china  closet  and  a 
reat  part  of  the  food  supply  from  the 
itchen.  There  was  a  table  and  stove 
[ready  in  the  roomy,  not  uncomfortable 
led  which  was  used  as  a  wash-house  as 
ell  as  for  wood.  He  threw  the  table 
ito  the  yard  and  replaced  it  with  a 
nail  black  walnut  one  from  the  parlor, 
ich  was  Liz's  especial  pride. 
Even  this  action  failed  to  invade  the 
nooth  wall  of  her  stolidity.  To  his  ex- 
reme  indignation  she  uttered  not  one 
ord  of  objection.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
nee  he  had  seen  her  at  noon  she  had 
:>me  into  possession  of  some  inner  strong- 
hold. It  worried  him  as  well  as  irritated 
him. 

While  he  was  eating  the  supper  he 
had  carried  from  the  house,  she  shambled 
to  the  door  with  his  nightgown. 

"Here's  yer  gown,"  she  said  in  a  dull 
wa\  and  threw  the  garment  over  a  chair. 
His  whole  being  seemed  to  expand 
with  new  rage.  Now  to  save  his  dignity 
he'd  have  to  remain  in  the  shed.  Leaping 
up,  he  started  toward  her  in  a  white 
heat. 

"Tell  me  to  move,  will  you?  You're 
no  good !  You're  worse  than  a  strum- 
pet!" he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
"Worse  than  that  town  woman  that — " 
"People'll  hear  you,"  mildly  cau- 
tioned Liz. 

"Let    'em.     Let    'em   know   the   kind 


you  are!  Drivin'  yer  husband  outta  the 

house." 

"You  know  better  'n  that." 
"Movin'  my  clothes  out."  He  hurled 

a  stream   of   unrepeatable   invectives   at 

her. 

Without  a  word  she  turned  and  shuf- 
fled into  the  kitchen. 

In  the  morning  his  first  act  was  to 
peer  through  a  slit  in  the  shed  door  at 
the  house.  He  had  spent  an  uncomfort- 
abel  night  on  the  sofa  and  he  wanted  to 
vent  his  recentment  upon  his  wife.  She 
was  not  in  sight,  but  a  spiral  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  chimney  testified  that 
she  had  risen  at  her  usual  hour.  Presently 
he  heard  her  shuffling  about  the  kitchen. 
She  drew  water,  rattled  dishes  and  lifted 
stove  lids.  If  she  asked  him  in  to  break- 
fast he  wouldn't  even  answer.  He'd 
shame  her  before  the  nighbors.  She'd 
have  to  crawl  on  her  hands  and  knees 
to  get  him  back  into  the  house.  So  Gus 
reflected.  But  Liz  made  no  appearance. 

On  his  way  to  work  he  glanced  back 
before  he  turned  the  corner  and  he  saw 
her  emerge  from  the  basement  with  a 
rake  and  hose. 

When  he  returned  from  the  tannery 
that  evening  the  baby  clothes  on  the  line 
told  him  that  Myrt  had  arrived.  Pollut- 
ing the  air  with  muttered  curses,  he 
stalked  into  the  shed.  So  strong  was  the 
habit  of  years  upon  him,  he  nearly  bel- 
lowed "Liz!"  as  he  stepped  through  the 
door.  The  word  stopped  at  his  lips  and  , 
became  an  oath. 

A  little  later  when  he  went  to  draw 
some  water  from  the  faucet  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  Myrt  was  taking  the  little 
garments  from  the  line.  He  sent  her 
such  a  look  of  wrath  that  the  scared, 
shriveling  expression  which  always  satis- 
fied a  certain  vanity  in  him,  appeared  in 
the  girl's  whitish  blue  eyes. 

"Hello,  Pa,"  she  quavered,  one  thin 
hand  picking  at  her  scrawny  throat. 

"You're  a  fine  daughter,  you  are,'" 
he  snarled  as  he  filled  his  bucket.  "Look- 
it  me  livin'  in  the  woodshed,  an'  you'n 
yer  brat  livin'  in  style  in  the  house." 

"You  don't  have  to  live  out  here, 
Pa,"  the  girl  ventured  timidly. 

"Don't  talk  back  to  me."  His  voice 
grew  thin  and  shrill.  "Drivin'  me  outta 
the  house!"  He  flung  the  bucket  of 
water  over  her. 

She  ran,  weeping,  into  the  kitchen, 
her  thin  shoulders  moving  convulsively. 

As  the  balmy  spring  days  sped  by  Gus 
continued  to  live  in  his  self-imposed 
exile,  buying  his  own  food  and  cooking 
it.  Liz  made  no  effort  to  persuade  him 


to  return  to  the  house,  although  he  loudly 
and  profanely  proclaimed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  neighbors  that  his  wife  was  the 
cause  of  his  banishment. 

He  sensed  an  air  of  mystery  about 
his  womenfolk  that  was  very  puzzling. 
He  expected  that  they  would  beg  him 
to  return  to  the  house  around  pay  day. 
But  to  his  keen  disappointment  they  went 
on  as  usual,  nor  did  they  ask  him  for  any 
money  nor  did  they  seem  to  need  any. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning  his  tem- 
per flared  when  he  found  that  Myrt  had 
placed  her  infant  in  its  carriage  very 
close  to  the  hydrant.  Thought  he'd  look 
at  the  brat,  did  she?  She'd  better  keep 
Tim  Gleason's  kid  out  of  his  way.  With 
eyes  averted  he  drew  some  water,  hate 
and  resentment  mounting  hotly  in  him 
all  the  while. 

As  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  shed, 
conversation  drifting  through  the  open 
kitchen  window  made  him  involuntarily 
pause  to  listen.  Mrs.  Hays,  the  fat  neigh- 
gor,  was  speaking,  and  Gus  caught  these 
words : 

"Ain't  it  funny  that  people  are  crazier 
about  their  grand-children  than  they  are 
about  their  own  sons  and  daughters?" 

The  man's  projecting  lips  drew  back 
in  an  ugly  sneer.  He  entertained  half  a 
notion  to  kick  over  the  baby  carriage. 
It  was  the  next  remark  of  the  voluble 
Mrs.  Hays  that  saved  the  little  one. 

"Myrt's  youngster  is  sure  the  dead 
spit  o'  Gus,  ain't  he?" 

The  sneer  was  lifted  from  the  man's 
hard  face  by  a  look  of  amazement  which 
in  turn  gave  way  to  something  akin  to 
complacency  when  Myrt  spoke  up: 

"Yes;  and  he's  sure  got  Pa's  temper, 
too." 

Glancing  furtively  about,  Gus  tip- 
toed to  the  perambulator  and  gazed 
upon  his  grandson  for  the  first  time. 
The  baby's  dark  eyes  surveyed  him, 
questioning  and  unafraid.  Suddenly  the 
little  lips,  which  promised  to  become 
thick  and  heavy  like  his,  wreathed  into 
a  toothless  smile.  Against  his  will  an 
answering  grin  gathered  in  the  man's 
face. 

"You  damn  HI'  pup,"  he  whispered, 
and  to  cover  up  his  momentary  lapse 
into  kindness  added:  "It's  a  good  thing 
you  don't  look  like  yer  no  good  pa." 

Hearing  a  movement  in  the  house 
that  indicated  Mrs.  Hays'  departure, 
he  scurried  to  his  shed.  But  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  grandson  looked  like  him 
and  had  his  temper  dragged  the  hard 
man  to  the  door  several  times  before 
Myrt  took  the  baby  into  the  house. 

He  caught  himself  straining  to  catch 
the  sounds  floating  from  the  kitchen. 
That  was  the  kettle  being  set  on  the 
stove.  He  could  distinguish  Liz's  shuf- 
fling tread  from  his  daughter's  light 
(Continui-tl  nn  Page  243) 
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IV. 


A  TRAIN    RIDE   FROM    MONT- 
REUX   TO   INTERLAKEN 

OUR  CAR  on  the  train  from  Montreux 
was  the  most  attractive  I  have  ever 
been  in.  The  seats  were  upholstered  in 
a  most  charming  manner,  and  the  ceiling 
was  painted  with  flowers.  Above  each 
seat  was  hand-made  lace  protected  by 
glass.  The  windows  were  exceptionally 
large  and  gave  one  a  splendid  view  of 
the  snow-capped  mountains. 

After  leaving  Montreux  the  track 
twisted  a  great  deal.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  one's  bearings.  Now  the  lake  was 
on  our  left,  and  in  another  minute  it 
was  on  our  right.  We  would  suddenly 
secure  a  splendid  view  of  Montreux  and 
exclaim,  "Now  we  have  seen  the  last  of 
the  town!"  But  after  another  turn  the 
town  would  again  be  before  us.  Finally 
we  traversed  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
mountain  valleys  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
tops  of  the  mountains  were  covered 
with  snow,  the  near-tops  were  thickly 
studded  with  pine  and  cedar  trees,  and 
the  glorious  fields  on  either  side  of  the 
railroad  were  covered  deep  with  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  daisies  and  sun- 
flowers, and  sprinkled  with  little  Swiss 
chalets. 

At  noon  we  lunched  in  the  diner,  a 
pleasing  car,  similar  to  our  American 
dining  cars,  except  smaller. 

The  little  Swiss  towns  through  which 
we  passed  interested  me  greatly.  The 
stationmaster  always  came  out  to  see  the 
train  pass;  he  was  dressed  in  a  neat  blue 
uniform  and  seemed  the  personification 
of  efficiency.  At  the  side  of  every  station 
there  was  a  great  pile  of  wood  waiting 
against  the  coldness  of  next  winter. 
Clustered  about  the  station  were  the 
Swiss  chalets  full  of  expression  and 
breathing  the  sweet  serenity  of  home 
life.  The  architecture  has  not  changed 
with  the  passing  of  years;  in  one  town 
there  was  a  house  with  the  fascinating 
sloping  roof,  which  bore  the  date  1770 
over  the  front  entrance;  another  house 
in  the  next  town  bore  the  date  1929. 
Both  houses  were  identically  the  same, 
except  the  second  one  was  a  trifle  newer 
in  appearance.  In  Switzerland  the  style 
of  the  houses  does  not  change  every  six 
months. 

By  the  side  of  a  little  station  where 
we  stop  is  the  town  pump  where  wash- 
ing is  being  done  by  the  townswomen. 
On  a  small  fire  nearby  simmers  a  large 
tub  of  water.  Half  way  up  the  hill 
stands  the  village  church  with  its  quaint 
tower  containing  a  clock.  Practically 


every  church  in  Switzerland  has  a  large 
clock  in  its  tower.  What  better  way  of 
telling  man  that  his  days  on  this  earth 
are  numbered ! 

Another  interesting  thing  about  Swiss 
houses  are  the  pleasant  little  gardens 
which  surround  them.  The  Swiss  people 
take  keen  interest  in  their  gardens.  They 
seem  to  put  every  spare  moment  they  get 
into  working  them,  and  the  women  and 
children  cultivate  these  gardens  with 
such  zest,  and  wave  to  t^he  passerby  or 
the  train  in  such  a  carefree  and  joyous 
fashion!  If  any  of  us  are  inclined  toward 
pessimism  and  begin  to  despair  of  the 
human  race,  a  fine  restorative  would  be 
a  trip  in  Switzerland! 

V. 

INTERLAKEN 

/"\NE  OF  THE  most  attractive  towns  in 
^-J  Switzerland  is  Interlaken.  As  the 
name  implies  it  is  situated  between  two 
lakes,  Thumer-See  and  Brienzer  -  See, 
and  surrounded  on  all 'sides  by  mighty 
mountains.  The  town  itself  is  strung  out 
along  one  lengthy  street  which  extends 
from  one  lake  to  the  other.  On  this  are 
most  of  the  stores,  the  Kursaal,  or 
Casino,  the  principal  hotels,  and  the  sta- 
tion. Midway  along  this  street  is  the 
principal  park  of  the  town,  a  square 
field  where  grass  is  grown,  and  a  wide 
gravel  walk  between  the  street  and  the 
field.  In  the  park  is  a  small  platform 
where  a  delightful  band  plays  every 
morning,  and  as  one  listensjto  the  music, 
he  sees  the  tremendous  mountains  a  short 
distance  away,  with  fancy  shaped  clouds 
floating  around  their  summits. 

This  main  street  of  the  town  is  full 
of  interest.  There  are  many  more  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  than  automobiles.  One 
also  sees  numerous  bicycles.  Boys  with 
huge  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs  ride 
the  bicycles.  These  baskets  contain  long 
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loaves  of  bread,  many  groceries,  and  e 
ery  other  kind  of  portable  merchandis 

In  front  of  the  park  wait  a  long  Hi 
line  of  victorias  with  drivers  most  a 
xious  to  obtain  fares.  As  you  go  by  thl 
do  their  best  to  have  you  take  a  rid 
They  say,  "Two  francs  to  the  station 
and  if  you  keep  on,  they  will  say,  1 
franc  and  a  half,  it  is  a  long  walk!" 

At  several  corners  there  are  interes 
ing  Swiss  chalets  of  four  and  five  storii 
with  the  walls  perhaps  painted  a  hig 
yellow,  the  shutters  a  vivid  green,  an 
the  roof  a  pretty  brown  or  red. 

Walking  along  the  street  you  set-  tl 
Swiss  women  sitting  out  in  front  of  th.4 
shops  doing  fancy  work  on  round  f  ram« 
They  bend  down  so  close  to  their  woi 
with  their  eyes  only  two  inches  from  ri 
cloth  that  one  would  think  it  would  1 
the  ruination  of  their  eyes. 

A  swift  mountain  stream  runs  throug 
the  section  of  the  town  where  most  < 
the  Swiss  people  live;  the  water  1 
comes  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  an 
possesses  a  characteristic  greyish  colo 
A  number  of  the  wealthier  inhabitant 
of  Interlaken  live  along  this  strean 
They  have  fascinating  gardens  in  fron 
at  the  sides,  and  behind,  their  houses. 

Another  walk  led  out  past  some  ga 
dens  and  fields  which  were  enclosed  fc 
fascinating  hedges.  Whole  families  wei 
sitting  out  in  front  of  their  houses  a 
joying  the  gentle  twilight;  the  wome 
folk  knitting  or  darning  while  the  m« 
were  peacefully  smoking;  the  childre 
alone  seemed  to  be  talking.  Those  wh 
want  to  know  how  the  true  Swiss  live 
cannot  do  better  than  spend  a  few  da| 
in  Interlaken. 

VI. 
A  VISIT  TO  CHILLON 

THE  castle  of  Chillon,  made  famou 
to  all  English  speaking  peoples  b 
Byron's  poem,  "The  Prisoner  of  Chi: 
Ion,"  stands  out  in  the  lake  of  Lema 
not  far  from  Montreux,  Switzerlanc 
The  castle  was  raised  on  the  bare  roc 
at  an  unknown  date,  and  was  consic 
erably  added  to  in  the  Eleventh  an 
Twelfth  centuries,  was  partly  rebuilt  i 
the  Thirteenth  century,  and  has  bee 
afterwards  altered  from  time  to  time. 

The  history  of  Chillon  is  the  histor 
of  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated.  I 
the  Twelfth  century,  the  Count  of  Save 
held  it  in  fief  from  the  Bishops  of  Zio 
to  whom  it  originally  belonged,  and 
remained  their  property  until  153( 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Bernesi, 
The  Canton  of  Vaud  wrested  it  froi 
Berne  in  1798,  and  has  kept  it  ever  sine 

The  visitor  enters  a  quaint  courtyar 

paved  with  ancient  flagstones.  From  th 

winds  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  tr 

old  prison  of  the  castle.  The  roof  is  suj 

(Continued  on  Page  249 ) 
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Problems  and  Purposes  of  the  University  * 


lDUCATiON  is  conceived  as  the  im- 

parting  or  pushing   in  of  knowl- 

edge  to  the  human  mind.  Actually 

;  the  opposite — to  lead  or  draw  out. 

educated  man  is  not  primarily  one 

o  can  produce  facts,  but  a  man  who 

think  and  sort  them  out.  Education 

shown  far  more  by  the  ability  to  ask 

elligent  questions  than  to  supply  pat 

With  the  varying  philosophies  of  life 
t  mankind  has,  it  is  not  surprising 
t  there  should  be  no  unanimity  of 
nion  regarding  a  philosophy  of  educa- 
n.  But  there  should  be  some  things 
irly  defined  and  generally  accepted  as 
what  we  are  seeking  and  the  means 
which  we  may  attain  it.  Much  time 
J  money  and  strength  and  genius  are 
wasted  because  of  the  absence  of 
se.  An  educational  survey  of  the  Unit- 
States  would  disclose  vast  sums  vvast- 
on  duplicated  courses  and  huge  plants 
d  equipment  that  need  never  have 
•n.  So  would  a  survey  of  California, 
lere  is  no  reason  why  every  junior  col- 
;e,  college  and  university  should  cul- 
ate  all  fields  of  knowledge.  More  to 
commended  is  a  careful  restriction  of 
itruction  and  research,  so  that,  within 
estimated  income  and  its  community 
[uirements,  each  institution  may  sup- 
rt  comfortably  the  departments  of 
own  value  and  established  need. 


tp.  How  many  times  he  had  told  Liz 
pick  up  her  big  feet.  Myrt's  voice 
K  above  the  whir  of  an  egg  beater, 
as  she  making  cake  or  salad  dress- 
j?  The  girl  knew  how  to  prepare  a 
>ty  meal.  His  gaze  rested  dolefully  on 
c  plate  of  cold  beans  which  would  be 
i  dinner.  His  arms  went  out  in  an 
ipatient  gesture.  He  did  not  relish  this 
nsation  of  loneliness. 
In  the  following  week  he  began  to 
ze  upon  plans  for  moving  back  into 
e  house  without  sacrificing  any  of  his 
ubborn  pride.  He  wanted  his  family 
invite  him  back  and  he  wanted  his 
ceptance  to  show  extreme  unwilling- 
ss  and  displeasure.  No  method  of  re- 
itry  could  he  conceive  except  one  that 
ould  bring  him  a  sense  of  triumphant 
Mninance  over  his  household. 
Deliberately  he  threw  himself  in  the 
ay  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  But  to 
s  savage  disappointment  they  only  hur- 
ed  away  at  sight  of  him.  Their  eva- 
»n  did  not  seem  to  be  fright  so  much 
'  it  did  a  desire  to  exclude  him  from 


BY  ROBERT  G.  SPROUL 

What  we  need  is  not  more  four-year 
colleges  that  will  admit  anybody  with- 
out examination  or  question,  but  another 
type  of  institution,  extending  not  more 
than  two  years  beyond  the  high  school, 
which  will  provide  curricula  designed 
for  those  whose  talents  do  not  lie  along 
the  line  of  a  university  career,  but  who 
are  designed  for  other  education.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  great  field  of  the 
junior  college,  and  I  pray  that  its  lead- 
ers may  have  the  wisdom  to  see  their  op- 
portunity and  make  the  most  of  it. 

The. cultural  influence  of  alma  mater 
seems  to  many  to  have  been  swamped  by 
the  ever  increasing  waves  of  young  peo- 
ple demanding  the  delights  and  advan- 
tages of  a  university  education  without 
the  labor  and  the  application  necessary 
to  attain  in  reality  that  desirable  dis- 
tinction. 

As  a  result  there  have  been  criticisms 
of  colleges  and  universities  of  every  size 
and  kind  and  quality,  particularly  state 
universities,  and  in  this  locality  most 
particularly  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, widely  advertised  as  the  largest 
university  in  the  world. 

The  University  of  California  is  quite 
the  equal  of  any  but  the  very  small  col- 
lege, in  the  personal  quality  of  its  teach- 
ing, and  the  spirit  of  its  student  body. 
For  once  you  exceed  an  enrollment  of  a 


few  hundred  students,  the  widely  claimed 
advantages  of  the  small  institution  van- 
ish completely,  and  the  university  with 
3,500  and  the  university  with  10,000 
are  on  a  par  so  far  as  personal  contacts 
which  make  for  better  education  are 
concerned.  For  instance,  the  ratio  of 
faculty  to  students,  which  is  what  counts, 
is  at  Michigan,  1  to  13;  at  California,  1 
to  12;  at  Yale,  1  to  1 1 ;  at  Stanford,  1 
to  10;  all  practically  the  same. 

And  so  I  am  not  as  worried  as  I  might 
be  over  the  fact  that  we  are  a  large 
university.  Instead,  I  am  disposed  to 
approve  of  mass  education — so  long  as  it 
does  not  become  herd  education.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  qualifications 
of  entrants  to  do  university  work  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  standards  of 
the  university  be  not  impaired,  either 
from  within  or  without,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  possible  for  larger  numbers  of 
students  to  meet  the  requirements.  Sub- 
ject to  those  limitations,  I  believe  that 
the  university  should  welcome  all  who 
desire  to  come  to  it.  An  increase  in  that 
number,  if  quality  be  maintained,  can- 
not but  be  desirable. 

As  to  eliminating  the  first  two  years, 
I  should  prefer  others  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. We  shall  observe  the  results 
with  interest  and  be  guided  as  to  our 
future  policy  by  them. 


*Excerpti  from  Addren  before  Commonwealth  Club 


The  Deed 

(Continued  from  Page  241) 

some  new  phase  of  thought  or  living 
which  had  come  to  them  since  his  re- 
moval. He  passed  from  anger  to  worry 
and  from  worry  to  anger. 

He  was  consumed  with  curiosity  when 
for  a  space  of  several  days  Liz  and  Myrt 
were  unusually  active  about  the  house. 
They  seemed  to  be  continually  drag- 
ging out  bureau  drawers  that  squeaked. 
One  evening  his  interest  mounted  near- 
ly to  the  point  of  questioning  when  he 
saw  Liz  hauling  an  old  trunk  from  the 
basement  to  the  kitchen.  Was  Myrt  go- 
ing away?  But  he  wouldn't  please  his 
wife  to  ask. 

The  next  day  he  came  home  at  noon. 
He  usually  took  sandwiches  of  cold 
beans  or  bacon  to  the  tannery  for  his 
lunch.  But  he  had  an  idea  that  he  might 
catch  his  womenfolk  at  something  they 
didn't  want  him  to  know  if  he  returned 
unexpectedly.  Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing he  could  definitely  put  his  finger 
on.  He  sensed  vaguely  more  than  he 
could  see. 

His  grandson  was  in  the  yard.  Gus. 


walked  to  the  perambulator  and  stood 
staring  at  the  child.  Suddenly  the  little 
one  made  a  sound  that  was  half  laugh 
and  half  cry.  Myrt  came  on  flying  feet 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  was  followed 
by  her  mother's  shuffling  tread.  Gus 
gave  them  a  look  of  superb  disdain  and 
started  for  his  shed. 

"Well,  Gus,  I  guess  I  better  tell 
you — "  Liz  began  after  her  faded  eyes 
had  found  the  baby  safe. 

"You  shut  up,"  Gus  snapped  and 
stamped  into  the  shed,  slamming  the 
door  violently  behind  him. 

His  mood  was  unusually  sullen  when 
he  returned  to  his  work.  Wondering  if 
Liz  had  intended  to  ask  him  back  into 
the  house,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
given  her  an  opening.  Perhaps,  though, 
his  attitude  had  been  best,  for  it  was 
his  intention  to  make  her  ask  him  sev- 
eral times  before  he  would  consent. 

No  one  had  more  right  in  that  house 
than  he.  Hadn't  he  bought  all  the  gro- 
ceries that  had  been  brought  into  it  for 
ntinued  on  Page 
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to  rest.  The  roar  of  machinery  ebbs  to 
a  vacant,  waiting  silence.  Already,  on 
benches  under  the  trees,  stand  rows  of 
filled  wash-basins.  A  spouting,  scrub- 
bing, joking  crew  surrounds  them.  Fore- 
handed young  men  scan  anxiously  a 
disconcerting  mirror.  A  clean  -  washed 
throng  troops  boisterously  toward  the 
kitchen  door. 

Serene,  secure  in  pride  of  place  be- 
•hind  carefully-laid  tables,  wait  the  wom- 
en -  folk.  The  men  -  folk,  once  within- 
doors, shamble  bashfully  to  chairs;  com 
unheard-of  blunders ;  spear  futilely  at 
seemingly-near  potatoes;  jog  truant  el- 
bows; laugh  at  meaningless  jests.  Pity- 
ing damsels  rescue  imperiled  jugs  of 
cream  from  awkward  ringers,  refill  cof- 
fee-cups clumsily  overturned.  A  very 
Goddess  of  Plenty  loads  the  waiting 
plates.  Heaped  platters  are  emptied. 
Spoons  tattoo  at  last  on  empty  sauce- 
dishes. 

Suddenly,  as  start  stampeding  cattle, 
chairs  scuffle  backward.  The  men  break 
noisily  for  the  sure  out-of-doors;  from 
convenient  rose-bushes  toil-stained  hats, 
aired  now,  and  dry  again,  are  plucked. 
But  now  the  whistle  sounds.  Once  more, 
in  the  hot  afternoon,  figures  move  sha- 
dowy in  drifting  dust.  Clipped  now  of 
their  tops,  like  eggs  in  egg-cups,  stand 
the  grain-stacks.  Slowly,  like  some  huge, 
level  altar,   the  straw-pile  rises.    Cease- 
lessly over  its  yielding  floor  wander  the 
three  victims  this  day  dooms  to  its  heat 
and  eddying  chaff.  Laden  grain-wagons 
roll    into    fast  -  filling    granaries.    The 
threshing  is  running  its  scheduled  course. 
Suddenly,  in  the  very  thick  of  work, 
the  glad   roar  of  the  cylinders   falters, 
fails.  Consternation!   In  the  straw-pile, 
three  dusty  heroes  close  grimly  around 
the    slowing    carrier.    Their    pitchforks 
clash.    The    dust  -  cloud     drifts    clear. 
Gloomily,  now,  they  watch  Big  Mike, 
arms  up,  run  athwart  the  great  belt.  It 
tumbles    from    its    pulleys   in   a   feebly- 
writhing  heap.  The  great  wheels  slow, 
stop.  Stiffly  the  men  clamber  down  from 
their    perches.    Menacingly    they    make 
their  way  to  the  engineer. 

"Babbit's  burnt  out,"  that  trifling  man 
explains ;  he  holds  in  his  hand  his  heavi- 
est hammer. 

And  what  may  babbit  be?  Babbit  is 
a  composition  suave  and  easeful,  laid  like 
a  cartilege  around  joints  of  steel.  It  takes 
up  lost  motion;  lends  grace  and  buoy- 
ancy to  power.  Lacking  this  bland  shock- 
absorber,  ponderous  mechanisms  clatter 
swiftly  toward  decrepitude. 

Guilefully  this  improvident  engineer 
searches  his  greasy  tool -boxes;  and, 


propped  upon  pitchfork-handles  around 
him,  the  idlers  wait.  Meanwhile,  a 
wagon-load  of  young  men  rattles  away 
to  search  for  babbit  in  the  unused  heavy 
machinery  of  the  neighborhood. 

Now,  climbing  to  the  high  coign  of 
grain -stack,  Higginbottom  views  the 
gently  -  rolling  land  —  the  shimmer  of 
corn,  the  haze  of  the  far  woods.  But 
mostly,  to  his  shrewd  eyes,  the  land  lies 
spread  like  a  great  page  whereon  to  read 
the  news  of  the  countryside. 

Climbing  a  distant  ridge — who  does 
not  know  this  horse's  gait? — rides  the 
Mud  Hollow  preacher  on  his  way  to  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Ice-Cream  Social  at  Wem- 
pletown.  For  Wempletown  is  threshed. 
Follows  a  chequered  speck  —  Horatio 
Hobsons  spotted  pony.  So,  unforgiving 
father,  sulky  and  revengeful  neighbor, 
"old  Hobson"  runs  renegade  with 
preachers  and  women  folk  on  the  day 
of  his  neighbor  Higginbottom's  short- 
handed  threshing! 

,Now  with  a  roar  of  wheels  come  the 
young  men,  bringing  babbit.  Standing 
they  ride,  poised  on  the  pitching  wagon- 
bed.  Quickly  over  tired  points  of  steel  is 
laid  the  healing  balm.  Ponderous  clamps 
are  set  in  place.  Again  the  engine  leans 
to  her  joyous  task.  Once  more,  through 
dust  and  afternoon'  heat,  the  men  labor, 
patient,  tireless. 

But  where  did  these  young  men  find 
the  babbit?  They  had  noticed  the  de- 
serted appearance  of  the  Horatio  Hobson 
homestead.  A  halt  was  made  to  recon- 
noiter.  The  way  seemed  clear.  Where- 
upon young  Harvey  Hammer,  craftily 
steering  his  horses  out  of  the  tell-tale 
dust  of  the  roadway,  hitched  them  on 
hard  ground  along  the  fence-row.  Here 
the  Thompson  twins  demurred. 

"Tain't    safe    t' Hobson    ain't 

friendly." 

"It's  sure  dangerous — Hobson's  got 
it  in  fer  Higginbottom." 

Harvey  Hammer,  it  seems,  settled  the 
matter. 

"Before  they  give  up  tryin'  t'  "learn 
you  fellers  anythin'  at  school,  how  many 
times  did  you  write  in  the  copybook  them 
four  words:  'Least  said,  soonest 
mended'?  Here's  babbit  to  mend  that 
there  engine.  Here's  nobody  at  home  t' 
say  nothin',  neither.  What  good,  I  ask, 
has  your  schoolin'  ever  did  you,  any- 


Whereupon  the  Thompson  twins 
reached  into  the  jockey-box  for  monkey- 
wrench  and  cold-chisel.  Four  youthful 
conspirators  tiptoed  into  the  tall  weeds 
surrounding  Hobson's  abandoned  ma- 
chinery. The  deed  was  done. 


Meanwhile,  the  breakdown  of  Higgi 
bottom's  threshing  had  not  gone  uno 
served  by  Horatio  Hobson,  jogging  t 
dusty  way  toward  Wempletown.  An 
sulking  in  his  canopy-top,  Horatio  wi 
gloomy  satisfaction  notes  sundry  indie 
tions  of  his  enemy's  discomfiture.  His  si 
wife  sits  beside  him,  silent,  lonely.  H 
ratio  cranes  his  long  neck.  He  watch 
the  smoke-column  disappear  from  t] 
Higginbottom  sky.  And  to  his  sharp  eS 
drowsily  comes  the  roar  of  far-off  whee 
bearing  the  flying  babbit-hunters. 

"A  sure-'nough  break-down.  And  Hi 
ginbottom's  women-folk  cookin'  thresh! 
supper  for  nothin'!"  Thus  joyfully  re 
sons  Horatio  as  he  rounds  the  ridge  in: 
Wempletown.  "By  gravy,  he  done  n 
out  o'  them  hawgs,  t'  say  nothin'  o'  tl 
girl!  If  he  hadn't  egged  on  that  low-li: 
Brad,  Lucy  'd  never — can't  a  man  say' 
word  'thout  you  snivelin'?" 

When,  at  chore-time,  returning  su: 
f cited  on  ice-cream  and  pickles,  Horati 
marks  the  still-smokeless  Higginbottoi 
threshing-site,  his  glee  is  febrile.  Thu 
in  high  spirits,  Horatio  reaches  his  horni 
Sadly  the  broken  wife  creeps  up  th 
flagged  path  toward  the  farmhousi 
Lilac-blooms,  long  brown,  rise  span 
and  dry  above  dust  -  laden  midsumme 
foliage.  No  sunny  daughter  awaits  not 
the  lonely  mother's  homecoming.  Slowl 
the  screen  door  squeaks  on  its  hinges 
slowly  the  bent  little  form  fades  into  th 
dark  kitchen. 

Without,  busied   about  his  many  de 
layed  duties — for  gone,  too,  is  the  long 
limbed  hired  boy,  Brad — Horatio  \vhis 
ties  discordantly.  Already,  at  her  maa 
ger,    the    pretty    pony    nibbles    daintily 
Beyond,     rumps    gleaming,     range    bi| 
work-horses,  steadily  munching.  Outside 
stilled  at  last,  swine  champ  strewn  eai 
corn,  rolling  the  emptying  cobs  greedily 
Cows  stand   in   stanchion.     Rhythmica 
milk-streams  twang  in  the  pail  held  be 
tween  Horatios  Hobson's  knobby  knees 
At  last,   all   things  in  order   for  th 
night,    the    barnyard    gate    slams    shui 
Horatio,    carrying   foaming    buckets   o 
white  milk,  moves  slowly  up  the   pat 
toward   the  cool  spring-house.    Like  t 
some   injured  maiden,  wan  in  the  tw 
light,    the    wrecked    horse  -  power    ris« 
before  him,  its  sheltering  burdocks  rudel 
trampled  on,  the  coverings  of  last  year 
hen-feathers  and  such,   ruthlessly  thrus 
aside. 

Open  -  mouthed,  Horatio  stares,  pot 
eyed.  Slowly,  his  shrewd  mind  guesses  01 
the  truth.  A  sinking  feeling  clutches  h 
craw.  He  sets  down  the  milk  bucket 
and  hurrying  toward  the  tall  windmi 
tower,  climbs  swiftly,  skilfully  upwan 
His  long  neck  stretches  in  the  dusk.  FJ 
on  the  evening  sky  rises  the  complete 
dome  of  Higginbottoms  straw-pile.  Tf 
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MUTED 

THERE  lurks  within  the  depths  of  me 
A  soul  attuned  to  harmony; 
The  wild  bird's  call,  the  singing  breeze 
Strike  deep-toned  chords  on  vibrant  keys. 

I  see  with  artist's  vision  wide 
The  sinking  sun  at  eventide, 
The  narrow  trail,  the  shadowed  pool, 
The  quiet  canyon,  deep  and  cool. 

Those  dreams  of  which  the  poet  sings 
Throb  in  my  heart,  pull  at  the  strings; 
But  muted  lips  refuse  to  speak 
The  mystic  words  for  which  I  seek. 

EMILIE  PFISTER 


THE  LOVELIER  WORLD 

SINCE  the  lovely  things  that  \  can  see, 
A  wind-puffed  cloud,  a  curving  tree, 
And  stars  set  in  a  silken  night 
Burn  and  freeze  me  with  delight, 

Perhaps  I  could  not  live  if  I 
Saw  less  opaqueness  in  the  sky, 
And  rightly  read  the  fluid  line 
Written  by  the  tossing  pine! 

The  lovelier  world,  just  past  my  gaze, 
Is  blossoming  in  hidden  ways — 
Is  there  sight  more  keen  than  this 
To  kill  me  with  the  things  I  miss? 

ANNE  HAMILTON 

First  Prize  in  the  recent  Poetry  Contest  of  the  Southern 
California  Women's  Press  Club 


WE  SHOULD  BE  BEGGARS 

WE  SHOULD  be  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
You  and  I 

And  all  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
Under  a  sky 
That  is  big  enough, 
High  enough 

And  wide  enough  to  reach  everywhere 
Why  should  we  sit  on  the  front  porch 
Smoking  our  pipes?  Sewing  in  a  rocking  chair? 

We  should  be  singers  and  dancers 
In  a  long  and  noisy  street, 
Catching  the  sound  of  millions — 
Steps  that  harmoniously  beat 
To  the  song  of  our  singing. 

We  should  be  wanderers,  beggars  and  tramps. 

A  world  as  large  as  this, 

A  world  that  stretches  so  far 

Must  have  been  made  for  seeing 

Beyond  the  little  houses 

Where  we  are. 

RAYMOND  KRESENSKY 


PROTOTYPE 

A  SKY  of  powder  blue,  a  rising  moon 
And  waves  that  dash  upon  a  silver  rock. 
The  tides  shall  circulate  about  me.  Soon 
I  shall  grow  sentient  from  the  liquid  shock 
Of  chilly  water  on  my  naked  feet 
And  stinging  flecks  of  brine  upon  my  face 
And  shall  behold  a  billow  mount  and  beat 
Itself  to  shreds  in  this  abandoned  place. 
No  wave  was  ever  hurled  against  a  ledge 
Of  jagged  rock  more  brutally  than  I, 
Nor  any  gull  has  felt  a  sharper  edge 
Of  hurricane  when  leaping  for  the  sky, 
Than  this  poor  body  levelled  prone  before 
Its  ancient  prototype,  the  beaten  shore. 

ANNE  HARLEY 


BEAUTY  IS  SHY 

BEAUTY  is  shy;  and  rarely  found 
Where  the  hard  pavements  press 

the  ground : 

And  rarely  have  I  turn'd  to  gaze 
Upon  her  likeness  in  a  face. 

At  dawn  her  young  feet  may  be  seen 
Above  the  hill's  deep-shadow'd  green : 
And  she  may  lift  her  voice  betimes 
Within  a  poet's  singing  rhymes. 

Her  quiet  laughter  I  have  heard 
Under  the  clamour  of  a  bird; 
But  when  at  night  she  walks  the  skies 
There  are  great  stars  to  hide  her  eyes. 


WILLIAM  SOUTAR 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MOON 

WHERE  the  hills  reflect  the  sunset's  afterglow, 
And  luring  trails  lead  on  to  leafy  nooks, 
Where  fragrant  pines  respond  in  whispers  low 

To  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  enchanting  brooks. 

NELL  GRIFFITH  WILSON 


WESTERN  WINDS 

LEAN  vagrant  winds  like  famished  coyotes  lope 
Along  low  barrens,  restless,  whimpering  .  .  . 
While  outcast  breezes  swagger  up  a  slope 

And  slip  through  valleys,  homeless,  wandering. 

Up  snowy  coulees,  bending  somber  pines, 
Wild  gales  intone  a  melancholy  dread, 

Mournful  as  wolves  howling  at  timber-line, 

And  echoed  back  by  peaks  snow-blanketed. 

But  languid  winds  on  summer  prairies  call 

Among  jade  meadows.  Sapphire  lupine  thrills 

A  flaming  answer  to  sun's  golden  wall 

And  singing  lark  on  broken  dreaming  hills. 

H.  RAYNESFORD  MULDER 
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he  spoke  dreamily,  like  one  living  already 
in  the  past. 

"I  think  our  whole  life  together  was 
in  her  laughter,  senor." 

He  looked  at  rne  questioningly,  as  if 
he  did  not  expect  me  to  understand. 

"And  now  there  is  silence,"  I  supple- 
mented. 

"Silence,"  he  nodded  gravely,  "and 
the  dissonance  of  familiar  things." 

Suddenly  I  remembered  that  none  of 
us  knew  how  she  had  died.  No  one  had 
mentioned  this,  for  neither  Jamie  nor 
the  padre  nor  I  had  dared  to  ask  Jose. 
There  had  been  an  evasive  fear,  and  we 
had  put  the  question,  unformulated,  from 
our  thought.  It  had  been  enough  that 
she  was  dead.  But  now  a  new  horror 
had  entered  my  mind,  and  I  felt  that  I 
must  put  an  end  to  my  uncertainty  at 
any  cost. 

"How  did  she  die?"  I  asked  blindly, 
and  the  words  hung  like  a  clash  of  cym- 
bals in  the  silent  room. 

He  hesitated,  and  his  eyes  held  me, 
as  if  impaled  on  steel  blades.  "I  think 
she  died  immediately,"  he  said,  and  then 
added  quietly,  "she  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart." 

I"  NO  LONGER  dared  to  look  into  his  face, 
-*•  and  I  could  feel  the  sweat  moving  in 
my  cold  palms.  A  horse  clattered  into 
the  courtyard,  and  the  noiseless  Jose  ap- 
peared, outlined  with  the  clarity  of  a 
figure  in  a  dream. 

"It  is  Don  Jamie,"  he  said  simply, 
and  once  more  I  felt  in  touch  with 
reality. 

A  second  later  Jamie  stood  in  the 
doorway.  The  bright  laughter  had  fled, 
and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  ridiculous 
that  this  solemn  creature  could  have 
been  my  gay  friend  of  the  afternoon. 
The  air  of  detachment  which  had  come 
upon  him  in  the  square  lingered  as  he 
crossed  the  room  to.  join  his  cousin  in 
the  firelight. 

"I  have  come,  Sebastian,"  he  said 
gently. 


"I  expected  you, "his  cousin  answered. 

I  had  not  realized  the  strength  in 
Jamie,  but  as  the  two  men  stood  to- 
gether before  the  fire  I  became  aware  of 
a  sense  of  matched  power  in  them.  It 
was  as  if  both  stood  on  the  brink  of 
some  catastrophe,  as  if  they  waited  blind- 
ly, without  further  purpose,  on  the  edge 
of  disaster.  In  this  moment  they  seemed 
to  draw  together,  to  gain  strength  from 
fame  common  well  of  courage. 

Jamie  broke  the  silence.  "I  have  heard 
a  strange  tale,"  he  said. 

"There  is  still  more  to  be  told,  Jamie," 
Sebastian  replied,  almost  tenderly,  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  a  child. 

For  a  time  nothing  was  said.  It  was 
as  if  each  were  seeking  in  the  other  a 
clue  to  the  situation.  And  then  I  had  the 
sensation  of  drama,  peculiar  to  but  few 
moments  in  a  lifetime.  The  room  lost  its 
strangeness,  and  I  remembered  Jamie 
one  evening,  duelling  in  the  shadow  of 
the  old  mission.  I  heard  again  the  swift 
clash  of  swords,  and  the  laughing  tri- 
umph of  Jamie's  voice  above  the  sound. 

"This  is  my  privilege,  senor,  for  Se- 
bastian del  Valle  is  my  cousin,  and  his 
honor  is  my  honor." 

Melodramatic  perhaps,  touched  with 
the  idealism  of  the  Cid,  but  there  it  was, 
this  recollection  of  the  past  lying  be- 
tween them.  They  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  an  old  devotion,  laden  with  the  recog- 
nition of  past  kindnesses,  of  sacrifices,  of 
unworded  understandings,  and  of  petty 
annoyances.  I  felt  at  once  comforted, 
and  struck  by  a  new  doubt. 

Again  it  was  Jamie  who  shook  off  the 
silence.  With  a  slight,  outflung  gesture 
of  the  hands,  he  spoke.  "What  is  there 
for  me  to  do,  Sebastian?" 

His  cousin  answered  painfully,  as  if 
seeking  some  elusive  word.  "I  do  not 
know.  That  you  must  decide  for  your- 
self." 

They  were  quiet  again.  Jamie,  touched 
by  this  new  seriousness,  stood,  watching 
the  flames  leap  on  the  hearth,  and  facing 
him,  Sebastian,  with  the  tautness  of  steel, 


awaited  the  next  words  from  his  cousin'. 
I  stood  apart,  like  an  intruding  spectator 
at  a  rehearsal,  and  waited. 

His  glance  was  still  on  the  fire  when 
Jamie  spoke,  and  his  words  were  scarcely 
audible.  "In  the  village,  Sebastian,  they 
say  that  you  murdered  the  Senora." 

There  was  no  sound  save  the  crackling 
of  the  fire.  The  lithe  body  of  Sebastian 
del  Valle  pulled  taut,  and  his  dark  face 
was  a  mask  of  pain,  streaked  by  the 
scar,  livid  as  from  a  blow.  Then,  almost 
imperceptibly,  the  expression  changed. 
His  mouth  curved  into  an  illusive  smile, 
and  a  curiously  malignant  hostility 
gleamed  in  his  eyes. 

Jamie,  without  turning  his  head,  con- 
tinued in  the  same  low  voice,  touched 
with  a  new  pain.  "Forgive  me,  my 
cousin,  I  also  loved  her.  I  loved  your 
wife." 

The  answer  came  like  the  thrust  of  a 
poignard.  "That  is  why  she  died." 

I  was  braced,  with  all  my  strength, 
against  the  long  table,  and  my  nails, 
numb  with  strain,  dug  into  the  heavy 
oak.  I  was  like  a  figure  carved  in  wood, 
without  feeling,  without  power  of 
thought  or  action. 

In  the  devastation  of  that  moment 
they  stood  motionless,  dark  figures  etched 
against  the  living  crimson  flames.  Soldier 
and  cavalier,  sabre  and  rapier — and  in 
those  two,  standing  for  the  last  time  on 
a  common  hearth,  I  saw  all  the  pride 
and  folly  of  the  del  Valles. 

Dimly,  I  saw  Jamie  whirl,  I  saw  his 
fingers  cut  into  his  cousin's  shoulders, 
and  I  heard  his  cry,  like  that  of  a  thing 
demented — 

"No,  no,  Sebastian — that  is  not  true. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  true." 

And  Sebastian  was  laughing,  slowly, 
quietly,  his  eyes  narrow  slits  of  unimag- 
ined  hatred.  "You  know  that  it  is  true." 

The  words  dropped  slowly  like  acid 
on  a  wound,  and  I  watched  his  hands 
move  quietly  to  Jamie's  throat.  I  cried 
out,  and  for  a  moment  the  two  men 
swayed  before  me. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  they  fought, 
or  how  it  was  that  Sebastian  was  seated  : 
again   in   the  high,  carved  chair  before 
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ANOTHER   SMALL-AND-EARLY 
IN  THE  LIBRARY 

By  L.  B.  EVERETT 

THE  BROWSER  looked  so  jubilant  that  every- 
one hazarded  a  guess. 

He   waved   them  off   airily. 

"Vacation  next  week?"  ventured  the  Host- 
ess. 

"This  week,"  he  assured  her,  "that  is,  of  a 
sort.  I've  been  off  on  a  lark,  you  might  say, 
though  a  thrush  or  a  finch  or  a  warbler  or  a 
towhee  would  do  just  as  well  as  a  lark. 
You  know  Audubon." 

The  Hostess  included  the  group:  "Do  you 
all  know  Audubon?  I  become  reminiscent 
when  his  name  is  mentioned." 

''Isn't  he  a  character  in  a  French — "  began 
the  Mystery-Story-Retriever,  but  swallowed 
hi>  question  ignominiously  and  asked: 

"Who  is  he?" 

''Great  authority  on  birds,"  shot  out  the 
Bookworm,  "the  greatest,  one  might  have 
said  once,  but  he's  been  depreciated  recently. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  he's  considerably  un- 
derrated." 

"More  than  considerably,"  affirmed  the 
Browser.  He  turned  to  their  Hostess: 

"Will  you  tell  us  why  Audubon  makes  you 
feel  reminiscent?" 

"Because  I  was  once  offered  a  bribe  by 
one  of  his  followers." 

The  Mystery-Story-Retriever  pricked  an 
expectant  ear  and  asked: 

"Why  won't  you  tell   us  the  tale?" 

"It's  not  a  tale,  only  a  wee  bit  of  childish 
experience,"  laughed  the  Hostess.  "I  was 
bribed  not  to  wear  birds'  wings  on  my  hat, 
and  the  bribe  was  offered  by  a  small  boy 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Audubon  Society 
— but  why  Audubon  and  what  of  your  vaca- 
tion?" 

"Audacious  Audubon!  Read  'Audacious 
Auduhon'  and  get  away  from  whatever  you 
wish  to  elude.  Get  out  in  the  wild  Southern 
country  and  see  it  in  its  pristine  beauty." 

"It's  a  corking  good  title,"  admitted  the 
Mystery-Story-Retriever.  "Believe  I'll  dip 
into  it." 

"Who  wrote  it?"  demanded  the  Book- 
worm. 

"The  author  is  Edward  A.  Muschamp. 
It's  a  Brentano  book,  well  got  up.  The 
frontispiece  is  Coupers  'bust  of  the  artist- 
naturalist'.  Did  any  of  you  happen  to  know 
that  Audubon  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott?" 

"Give  us  a  few  days  and  we  can  say  yes 
to  all  such  questions,"  promised  the  Book- 
worm. "Now  answer  mine:  Where  was  Donn 
Byrne  born?" 

The  Retriever  bit  too  soon  with 

"Ireland."   in  a  confident  tone. 

"No,  though  he  lived  there.  You  probably 
read  of  his  wife's  visit  to  New  York  last 
year.  That  was  his  birthplace.  Wasn't  he  a 
prince  of  a  writer!" 

"Messer  Marco  Polo  is  pure  poetry,"  mur- 
mured the  Hostess. 


"I  read  'Hangman's  House',"  declared  the 
Mystery-Story-Retriever  triumphantly.  "I 
know  you'll  say  it  was  the  title  that  got  me. 
Yes,  it  was  first-rate.  I  read  'O'Malley  of 
Shan-something'." 

"Shanganagh,"  supplied  the  Bookworm. 
"It's  good  work;  but  take  'Brother  Saul.' 
There's  a  book  that  lends  itself  to  moods  and 
meditation  or  library  research.  I've  read  it 
four  times  for  various  reasons,  and  I'm  not 
done  with  it.  It  is  also  one  of  Donn  Byrne's 
books,  as  are  Messer  Marco  Polo,  Hangman's 
House  and  O'Malley  of  Shanganagh." 

"It's  a  compelling  story,"  agreed  Browser. 
"What  are  you  reading  now?" 

The  Bookworm  glowed.  He  had  the  air  of 
an  epicure  approving  his  favorite  dish  as  he 
answered. 

"I've  been  reading  'The  Field  of  Honor.'  " 
A  shadow  crossed  his  face.  "You  know  it  is 
Donn  Byrne's  last  book,  the  feeling  of  the 
Irish  toward  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The 
young  Jocelyn  Dillon,  with  the  blood  of  Ire- 
land in  her  veins,  suffers  as  a  soul  like  hers 
can  suffer  when  her  husband  enters  the  coun- 
cils of  Castlereagh  and  the  Younger  Pitt.  It 
is  after  Trafalgar.  Lord  Nelson's  death  oc- 
curs— but  how  vitally  Byrne  makes  Nelson 
live  before  he  lets  him  die!" 

"And  it's  a  good  story,  is  it?"  asked  the 
Retriever  cautiously. 

"It's  a  well-conceived,  well-rounded  story, 
and  the  Century  Company,  publishers  of  all 
these  Donn  Byrne  books,  have  something  to 
be  proud  of."  The  Bookworm  glanced  about 
as  if  searching  for  a  group  of  confirmed 
story-readers,  then  came  back  to  the  Re- 
triever, who  stood  alone  with  his  arms  on 
the  mantel. 

"You  should  love  Jocelyn.  She's  a  real 
heroine.  And  you — "  The  Bookworm's  eyes 
sought  his  hostess — "If  you  care  for  the 
poetry  in  Byrne's  prose,  hear  this — ."  He 
drew  a  small  notebook  from  his  pocket  and 

read, 

"  'In  his  eyes  was  the  delight  of  a  man 
who  had  never  expected  to  see  the  golden- 
headed  green-sleeved  month  of  May  reborn. 
Like  a  child  in  a  strange  garden  he  watched 
the  month  of  thrushes  raise  her  house  of 
green  wattles.'  " 

"Where's  the  Artist  tonight?"  asked  the 
Browser  later. 

"She  expected  to  get  in,  between  two  other 
engagements,"  answered  the  Hostess  and 
rose  at  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

"Talking  on  angels  and  you  hear  their 
rings,"  observed  the  Retriever. 

The  Artist  came  in,  hugging  a  portly 
volume. 

"Have  you  conquered  new  worlds?"  -he 
challenged  gaily. 

"Oh,  it  was  you,  was  it,  who  with  Halli- 
burton in  your  airplane  re-discovered  Co- 
lumbus's  island?"  asked  the  Browser  banter- 
ingly. 

"Yes.  it's  I.  At  least — "  the  Artist  qualified 
her  statement — "I'm  one  of  the  original  di-- 
coverers  of  Halliburton,  a  writer  of  travel 


books  for  people  who  don't  like  books  of 
travel.  Whatever  you  like  or  don't  like  about 
Halliburton,  you  must  admit  that  he  is  always 
live  and  always  interesting." 

"Why  so  militant?"  asked  the  Mystery- 
Story-Retriever  mildly.  "Are  you  going  some- 
where to  fight  a  duel  or  are  you  merely  try- 
ing to  impress  me  with  the  fact  that  a  book 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  story  to  be  interesting?" 

"Her  life-work  is  accomplished  if  you  ad- 
mit that,  old  man,"  chaffed  the  Browser.  "1 
didn't  know,  however,  that  our  Artist  was 
the  original  discoverer  of  Halliburton." 

"Perhaps  I'm  not,"  admitted  the  Artist, 
"but  I  bought  the  first  copy  on  sale  here  of 
'The  Royal  Road  to  Romance'  and  secured 
an  advance  copy  of  'The  Glorious  Adven- 
ture,' and  I've  Been  wild  to  get  'New  Worlds 
to  Conquer.'  Bobbs  Merrill  bring  out  all 
Halliburton  books,  you  know.  Oh,  you  must 
all  read  the  ascent  of  Popocatapetl.  You  feel 
it,  every  sensation.  'How  biting  clean  the 
wind  three  miles  above  the  sea.'  " 

"1  must  read  it,"  exclaimed  the  Hostess. 
"Mountain  climbing  appeals  to  me." 

"What  other  claims  on  our  attention  has 
it?"  quizzed  the  Bookworm. 

"I  in  a  Yankee  who  answers  one  question 
with  another,"  returned  the  Artist.  "Do  you 
know  the  President  of  Peru?" 

"'Leguia?  Not  personally.  He  seems  a  very 
able  man,"  replied  the  Bookworm. 

"Read  'New  Worlds  to  Conquer'  and  you 
will  know  him.  You  may  be  even  more  in- 
terested in  Halliburton's  inside  view  of  the 
French  Prison  System.  Your  boy  will  luxu- 
riate in  the  Robinson  Crusoe  chapters.  The 
end-piece  maps  are  inviting.  Read  it  and 
find  'New  Worlds  to  Conquer.'  " 

When  they  were  leaving,  the  Bookworm 
laid  a  small  box  on  the  hall  table. 

"So  many  people,"  said  he  to  the  Hostess, 
"think  of  memory  as  something  connected 
with  faded  Howers  pressed  in  tissue  paper, 
but  you  know  that  memory  is  productive,  as 
William  Lyon  Phelps  says.  1  heard  you  say 
that  you  read  his  V\>  I  Like  It,'  that  de- 
lightful department  running  monthly  in 
Scribner's,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this 
little  book  of  his,  'Memory,'  which  has  been 
issued  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company." 

TREES  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADAS 

UNDER  THE  TITLE,  "Yosemite  Trees  and 
How  to  Know  Them  :  Trees  of  the  Sierra 
Xevadas,"  Eleanor  Shane  Smith  of  Carmel 
has  put  out  a  pocket  booklet  that  will  be  of 
great  value  to  those  who  would  like  to  know 
something  of  the  trees  of  this  state.  The  little 
manual  of  forty  pages  contains  twenty-live 
illustrations,  many  of  them  in  line  drawing 
that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  trees  identified. 
The-  illustrations  are  by  J.  M.  Culbertson. 
The  book  is  supplied  with  an  index.  The  use 
of  large  and  bold-faced  type  makes  it  easy  tn 
get  the  desired  information  at  a  glance. 

F.linor    Shane    Smith,    the    naturalist.    i»    .1 
Manford  woman   who  has  devoted  much  time 
(ContinurJ  on  Page  250) 
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day's  threshing  stint  has  been  done  in 
scheduled  time.  His  enemy  has  scored 
again ! 

The  wily  Higginbottom,  Horatio 
Hobson  may  be  sure,  has  trod  with  fox- 
like  foot  beyond  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
At  least  the  engineer  seems  reachable; 
and  through  him,  perhaps,  Higginbottom 
and  his  jeering  crew.  Long  on  his  dark 
perch  Horatio  ponders.  At  last,  stiffly 
descending,  he  makes  his  way  toward  the 
silent  farmhouse. 

AVithin,  on  the  clean-scrubbed  kitchen 
table  waits  a  tiny  light.  The  room  is 
still.  Horatio,  tiptoing  to  a  corner  shelf, 
from  beneath  a  bulky  catalog  draws  a 
shallow  pasteboard  box.  Opened  under 
the  lamplight  this  discloses  an  array  of 
writing  material.  Now,  on  the  margin 
of  a  convenient  newspaper,  Horatio  be- 
gins casting  up  a  bill  of  damages.  It 
sems  a  large  bill,  and  covers,  it  is  safe  f.o 
say,  the  cost  of  the  "hawgs." 

Exultingly,  Horatio  views  the  alarm- 
ing total. 

"Guess  that  11  make  'em  sweat,  by 
gravy!"  he  mutters,  reaching  at  last  for 
the  box  of  stationery. 

Now,  a  stamp  costs  two  cents;  and 
there  are  the  paper  and  envelope.  A 
post-card  costs  one  cent.  So,  holding  his 
tongue  in  his  left  cheek,  Horatio  pains- 
takingly completes  his  final  copy. 
A  post-card  bears  the  bill. 
Through  the  hurly-burly  of  Higgin- 
bottom's  second  threshing,  a  post-card 
seeks  the  peace-loving  engineer.  Zig-zag 
it  journeys;  for,  as  is  ruleable,  any  man 
may  read  a  post-card.  At  last  the  card 
finds  its  still  unsuspecting  victim,  who, 
raising  astonished  eyes  from  a  perusal  of 
that  awful  tabulation,  finds  'himself 
already  surrounded  by  an  already- 
enlightened  threshing-crew.  Empty  run- 
ning cylinders  howl  in  protest.  Big  Mike 
shuts  down  to  save  coal.  Nothing  like 
that  ever  happened  before  in  Happv 
Valley. 

The  stricken  engineer  declares  this 
meanness  of  Hobson's  to  be  the  end  of 
the  limit.  Here  comes,  he  says,  a  bill  of 
damages  as  long  as  a  tumbling-rod — 
in  this  portentious  piece  of  babbit.  A 
which  ten  cents'  worth  of  babbit  would 
fix  Hobson's  horsepower  as  good  as  new. 
Furthermore,  Higginbottom  must  find 
him  a  hole  out  of  this  scrape.  Otherwise, 
he  says,  he  is  ruined  total. 

Thus  appealed  to,  Higginbottom,  that 
whiskered  Portia,  essays  to  find  the  bug 
in  this  portentious  pound  of  babbit.  A 
while  he  ponders. 

"A  dunnin'-letter,"  he  finally  hazards, 
"writ  open  on  a  post-card,  seems  sure 
ag'in  the  law." 


He  fingers  his  whiskers,  and  meditates 
further. 

A  sage  of  Goose  Flat  tosses  aside  his 
quid.  Higginbottom's  opinion,  he  opines, 
is  correct.  Horatio  Hobson  had  put  his 
foot  in  it.  Legally  his  act  is  pizen.  And 
now  to  warp  it  to  'him ! 

This  is  awful!  Two  Hobson  clans- 
men vanish  behind  the  straw-pile,  and 
by  hedge-row  and  corn-field  hastening, 
soon  appear  before  the  astonished  Ho- 
ratio, bearing  the  tale  of  his  own  un- 
doing. 

Silently,  his  subtle  mind  working 
swiftly,  Horatio  listens;  then  from  a 
well-stocked  chest,  he  draws  two  heavy 
bars  of  babbit.  He  saddles  the  spotted 
pony ;  and  with  his  peace-offering,  flees 
toward  where,  on  the  afternoon  sky,  the 
smoke  of  the  thresher  rises — a  burnt- 
offering  to  the  God  of  Harvest. 

When,  peace-suing,  babbit-laden,  the 
penitent  Horatio  Hobson  reaches  the 
Higginbottom  farm,  the  engineer's  soft 
heart  melts;  but  for  toe-crushing  admon- 
itions tendered  by  the  rough-shod  Hig- 
ginbottom, he  forthwith  might  term  the 
incident  closed. 

As  it  is,  a  wolf-like  ring  of  farmers 
hem  the  now  trembling  Horatio  Hobson 
'round.  Old  grudges  flare  on  grim,  accus- 
ing faces.  That  outlawed  note,  held  too 
long  by  the  trustful  Widow  Ladd !  That 
forty,  thrust  like  a  knife  through  the 
heart  of  the  Dyson  lands — and  Dyson 
has  had  hard  sledding.  But  worst  seems 
the  case  of  the  sunny  daughter,  Lucy 
Hobson,  cast  off  for  "marrying  poor," 
the  broken  mother,  pining.  For  these 
men  of  Happy  Valley,  keen  and  crafty 
with  their  equals,  deal  gently,  lavishly, 
with  the  weak  and  young. 

Sulkily  Horatio  Hobson  rubs  a  hen- 
like  chin.  At  last,  to  these,  his  boyhood 
friends,  he  lifts  an  appealing  hand.  He 
has  never  exactly  hankered,  he  says,  for 
a  hired-man  son-in-law.  But  as  most  of 
us  has  started  out  in  life  as  hired  men, 
it  don't  really  matter. 

Moreover,  the  young  folks  has  showed 
good  grit,  by  gravy!  Fitted  out  as  he 
would  fit  'em,  they  ought  to  do  famous 
on  the  lower  farm.  And — here  a  father's 
yearning,  it  would  seem,  warms  that  gal- 
linaceous eye — and  he  and  his  old  woman 
is  honin'  to  see  their  little  girl  again. 

As  for  Dyson,  let  him  make  out  the 
writin's  for  the  forty  on  long-time  pay- 
ments, too,  if  he  needs  it.  What  is  a 
forty,  more  or  less?  Furthermore,  Ho- 
ratio says,  if,  now,  we  has  got  all  done 
triflin'  'round,  he  might  remind  us  this 
here  threshin'  still  needs  doin'.  Where- 
upon, briskly  seizing  a  pitchfork,  Ho- 


that    old    fox, 

— the  best-fixed 


ratio  makes  as  though  to  climb  the 
deserted  straw-pile. 

Friendly  hands  outstretched,  demand- 
ing to  be  shaken,  hold  him ;  friendly 
faces  crowd  'round  him. 

"No  hurry  'bout  the  work,"  declares 
Higginbottom,  "now  we've  got  another 
good  hand  to  help  us.  And  here,  you 
Harvey  Hammer!  Bein'  as  you  are  so 
good  at  runnin'  errands,  just  you  drive 
over  to  get  Mis'  Hobson.  Tell  her  the 
women-folks  are  short-handed  for  the 
supper." 

Now    Higginbottom, 
stares  unwinkingly  at  us 
men  in  Happy  Valley. 

"Your  old  friends,  here,   Horatio — 
he  begins — "was  just  savin'  as  how  they 
would    enjoy    givin'    that    new    son    o' 
yourn  a  right  start  in  life,  seein'  he  has 
got  no  folks  o'  his  own  t'  do  it  for  him. 
A  good  milk-cow  apiece,  I  b'lieve  they 
said  they'd  thought  o'  givin'.    A  fine  idee, 
too,"  the  old  liar  shouts.   "Milkin"  an' 
butter-makin'  keeps  young  folks  steadier. 
"Myself,  now,  I'm  ca'c'latin'  to  give 
'em  my  span  o'  Morgans.  Your  little  girl 
always   liked   'em,    Horatio,   an'   they're 
gettin'    too   quick    for   me,   anyway.    So 
that  is  all  settled.  Now — " 
But  here  Horatio  interrupts: 
"Go  's  fur  's  you  like!"  he  valiantly 
agrees.   "I'll  match  you  all,   critter   for 
critter."  Again  his  calculating  gaze 
sweeps  the  butts  of  the  unthreshed  grain- 
stacks.    "Furthermore,"   he   says,   "come 
sundown,  you'll  see  we  won't  have  this 
here  threshin'  done  neither,  unless  we  get 
at  it,  by  gravy!" 

Thus,  suddenly,  the  canny  Horatio  is 
made  an  honest  man. 

And  when  the  old  neighbor  has  climbed 
to  his  allotted  place,  joy  fills  the  hearts 
of  all.  Now,  fiercely,  the  curbed  engine 
strains  her  pent  force  forward.  The  great 
belt  leaps  along  the  ways.  From  within 
the  separator  a  giant  voice,  awakening, 
shrills  to  a  mighty  whine. 

On  grain-stacks,  waiting,  hired  men 
catch  the  signal.  Sheaves  in  metronomic 
flight  fall  toward  the  toothed  maw  of  the 
cylinders,  shining  grain  spouts  outward. 
Three  grimy  scarecrows  take  up  their 
weary  march  in  the  wake  of  the  swing- 
ing carrier,  and  the  straw-pile  rises,  a 
dome  of  gold,  before  that  well  of  blue 
haze  swaying  over  the  winding  Pecatonic. 
And  now,  Romance  served,  once  more 
the  God  of  Hard  Work  rules  the  men 
of  Happy  Valley. 

The  Writers  Conference  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  held  July  28  to  August  15,  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  It  is 
hoped  through  the  conference  to  establish  an 
annual  institution  where  professional  writ- 
ers, editors  and  publishers  may  meet,  and  to 
furnish  at  the  same  time  opportunity  for  con- 
tact with  the  great  out-of-doors.  Aside  from 
the  convention  feature  for  the  professional 
writer  this  is  a  training  school  for  amateurs. 
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jrted   by  beautiful  old   groined   arches 
vhich  rest  on  seven  pillars.  To  one  of 

(these  pillars  the  "Prisoner  of  Chillon" 
tied    for  three   long,   heart-rending 

years : 

\"There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mold, 
In  Chilian's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
There   are   seven    columns,   massy   and 

gray, 

*  *      * 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing." 

The  reader  will  remember  the  three 

[brothers  with  which  Byron's  poem  deals, 

land    how   on   account   of    the    frightful 

,  conditions  of  living  in  the  dungeon,  only 

[one  brother  survived.  The  last  one  had 

just  about  given  up  the  ghost  when  he 

was  revived  by  a  bird  which  found  its 

way  into  the  living  tomb: 

"A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain — 
It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird; 

*  *      * 

The   sweetest    song   ear   ever   yet 
heard.' 

And  strange  to  relate,  when  the  hour 
of  delivery  actually  arrived,  the  prison- 
er leaves  the  dungeon  with  a  certain 
amount  of  regret : 

"My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 

— even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh." 

*  *      * 

On  the  wall  opposite  one  of  these 
columns  Byron  had  signed  his  name 
when  he  visited  the  Chateau  in  1824, 
but  it  had  become  effaced  by  the  rub- 
bings of  many  of  the  poet's  admirers.  So 
in  1924,  t'he  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  poet's  death,  his  friends  inserted 
a  slab  in  the  wall  where  his  name  had 
been,  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

BYRON 

JUIN  1816 
1788     -/-     1824 

27  MAI  IN  MEMORIAM 

On  the  wall  the  poet  Shelley  had  also 
inscribed  his  name,  and  on  one  of  the 
pillars  Victor  Hugo  had  done  the  same. 
It  impressed  me  greatly  to  see  the  signa- 
tures of  these  great  men,  and  gave  cour- 
age and  inspiration  to  face  life's  daily, 
laborious  tasks.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  great 
men  was  to  inspire  the  ordinary  man 
and  to  make  him  put  forth  all  his  ener- 
gies so  as  not  to  be  last  in  the  great 
battle  of  life. 


On  one  of  the  walls  of  the  prison 
were  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  Holy 
Mother  and  Child  Which  had  been  done 
by  some  of  the  more  fortunate  prisoners 
who  were  not  chained  to  the  pillars.  It 
is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  poor  prison- 
ers goaded  almost  to  insanity  by  the  ter- 
rible tediousness  of  the  passing  hours; 
they  must  do  something,  and  what  will 
give  them  greater  peace  and  consolation 
than  to  put  forth  their  idea  of  the  Holy 
Mother  and  Her  Infant  Son.  If  they 
had  been  free,  they  might  have  done 
things  for  which  they  would  have  been 
sorry,  but  remaining  in  prison,  they 
made  these  sweet  and  touching  pictures 
which  will  be  looked  at  and  admired 
for  centuries  still  to  come. 

Retracing  our  steps,  passing  through 
a  narrow  courtyard,  and  thence  up  an 
extremely  twisty  stairway,  we  stood  in  a 
glorious  room  which  gave  upon  the  lake, 
with  splendid  stained  glass  windows 
thrown  open,  and  a  deep  recessed  seat 
by  each  window.  The  ceiling  was  sup- 
ported by  massive  rafters  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  chamber.  In  the 
center  of  the  floor  was  an  immense  table 
with  the  little  wooden  back  straight 
chairs  which  we  always  associate  with 
Sixteenth  century  Germany.  The  walls 
were  decorated  with  handsome  tapes- 
tries, and  at  regular  intervals  were  mar- 
velous oaken  chests.  On  several  of  these 
were  placed  old  fashioned  pewter  jugs 
and  quaint  plates.  Pewter  possesses  a 
certain  charm  which  china  and  even  sil- 
ver totally  lacks.  The  enormous  fireplace 
was  in  keeping  with  the  proportions  of 
the  room.  How  rarely  do  we  see  a  fire- 
place which  really  fits  a  magnificent 
room  ? 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  a  medieval 
scene:  the  returned  knight  surrounded 
by  his  family  who  sit  around  the  crack- 
ling fire  as  they  listen  spellbound  to  his 
tales  of  prowess  and  adventure. 

There  were  several  other  gloriously 
large  rooms;  one  especially  was  unfor- 
gettable, with  a  very  large  vaulted  roof 
supported  by  beautiful  rafters.  From  the 
tall,  and  graceful  windows  of  this  room 
a  splendid  view  of  the  lake  and  the 
nearby  snow-capped  mountains  could  be 
obtained.  In  this  room  there  were  some 
exceedingly  interesting  medieval  lamps 
which  had  been  modeled  after  the  Roman 
ones. 

We  leave  Chillon  with  regret,  and 
with  a  keen  admiration  of  the  builders 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 


DAINTY     CHINESE      MAIDS 

"Overland 
Limited" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  meets  Chicago  in 
58  hours  of  luxurious  travel  via  the 
"Overland  Limited."  Color-bearer  of 
the  first  of  the  Four  Great  Routes, 
this  gracious  train  is  famed  through- 
out the  world. 

All-Pullman,  extra-fare,  of  course. 
That  its  equipment  and  appointments 
are  the  best  today  can  fashion,  you 
rightfully  assume.  And  this  exclusive 
touch — dainty  Chinese  Maids,  gaily 
garbed,  to  serve  you. 

When  you  go  East  at  the  low  sum- 
mer fares,  the  "Overland  Limited" 
will  speed  you  to  Chicago  hours  ahead 
of  any  other  train.  Take  advantage  of 
Southern  Pacific's  option  to  go  one 
ti  'ay.  return  another,  on  the '  'Overland 
Limited,"  "Golden  State  Limited," 
"Sunset  Limited"  or  "Cascade." 


Some  examples  ojlow  sum- 
mer roundtrips  in  effect 
May  22  to  September  30. 
Return  limit  October  31: 


Atlanta .     .     . 
Chicago  .     .     . 
Kansas  City     . 
New  York  City 
New  Orleans  . 


$113.60 
.  90.30 

75.60. 
151.70 

89.40 


Via  SHASTA  ROUTE,  iligbily  mart 


The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  The  League  of  Western  Writers  at  Hotel 

Claremont,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  promises  to  be  the  outstanding  literary  event  of 

the  year.    Prominent  speakers  and  writers  will  help  to  make  the  program  not 

only  interesting,  but  inspirational. 


Southern 
Pacific 


E.  W.  CLAPP 
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Partnership  in 

30  Great  American 

Corporations 

is  offered  through  a  single  investment 
in  Super  -  Corporations  of  America 
Trust  Shares.  The  following  is  the 
fixed  portfolio: 

RAILROADS 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
Southern  Pacific  Company 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
American  Power  &;  Light  Company 
American  Telephone  Si  Telegraph  Company 
Columbia  Gas  &:  Electric  Corporation 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York 
The  North  American  Company 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 

OILS 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
The  Texas  Corporation 

INDUSTRIALS 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

American  Can  Company 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.  (Class  B) 

The  Borden  Company 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

General  Electric  Company 

International  Harvester  Company 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.   (Class  B) 

National  Biscuit  Company 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

The  Procter  &C  Gamble  Company 

Union  Carbide  &C  Carbon  Company 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Westinghouse  Electric  fl£  Mfg.  Co. 

Moody' s    Composite    Rating    "A" 

These  shares  present  to  all  investors 
a  means  of  sharing  in  the  earning- 
power,  prosperity  and  growth  of  these 
30  great  corporations — a  diversity  or- 
dinarily possible  only  through  the  in- 
vestment of  a  very  large  sum. 

Write,  call,  or  'phone  for 
Circular  H-1130 

S.W.STRAUS&CO. 

Investment   Securities  Incorporated 

STRAUS   BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade   Bldg.,   Los   Angeles 

STRAUS   BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS   BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago 
(Established  in  1882) 
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to  a  study  of  the  out-of-door.  She  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  Eastern  papers  and 
magazines.  For  some  years  she  has  conducted 
classes  in  nature-study,  taking  her  students 
into  the  woods  near  Tahoe,  Palo  Alto,  Los 
Altos,  Carmel  and  elsewhere.  She  is  the 
author  of  "Po-ho-no  and  the  Legends  of 
Yosemite." 

"Yosemite  Trees  and  How  to  Know  Them: 
Trees  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,"  (fifty  cents) 
may  be  secured  directly  from  Miss  Smith  at 
Carmel.  L.  B.  E. 


THE  LAST  FRONTIER 
"T7V)R  30  YEARS  I  have  been  urged  to  record 
J7  my  experiences  on  the  Last  Frontier, 
but  a  life  of  unusual  activity  kept  me  from 
doing  so.  Not  until  I  was  nearly  80  years 
old  did  I  find  time  to  live  over,  in  my  mind, 
the  events  which  I  have  tried  to  picture  for 
whatever  contribution  they  may  be  to  an 
understanding  of  pioneer  life  in  the  Old 
West." 

So  writes  Zack  T.  Sutley  in  his  preface  to 
the  book,  "The  Last  Frontier,"  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  Mr.  Sutley  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  he  uses  through- 
out the  book  the  personal  element,  it  is  only 
because  he  is  endeavoring  to  depict  in  an 
accurate  manner  the  situations  and  events 
of  that  interesting  period  from  1867  to  1884, 
when  the  wild  prairie  was  being  trans- 
formed into  farms,  ranches  and  cities.  The 
book  is  of  particular  value  owing  to  the 
author's  contact  with  many  of  the  familiar 
characters  of  the  earlier  day — Buffalo  Bill, 
Kit  Carson,  Jim  Bridger,  Jesse  James,  and 
other  notables  who  in  one  way  or  another 
assisted  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  West. 

There  are  in  the  book  21  chapters  cover- 
ing the  exploits  of  one  who  as  hunter,  trap- 
per, cowboy,  stage-driver,  and  soldier,  had 
unexcelled  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
life  and  times  of  one  of  the  most  colorful 
periods  in  American  history.  While  the  story 
is  as  interesting  as  a  bit  of  fiction,  its  au- 
thentic nature  makes  the  volume  of  value  to 
students  of  history.  There  are  350  pages  in 
the  book  which  sells  for  $4. 


THE  SONG  OF  QUETZALCOATL 

GREAT  interest  is  centering  today  in  Mex- 
ico— its  people,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  history  and  traditions  lying 
back  of  the  present  civilization.  We  wel- 
come from  the  Antioch  Press  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  a  book  by  John  Hubert  Cor- 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income— fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile—in Pacific  Coast  States 


nyn,    who    is    professor    of    Aztec    language 
and    literature    in    the    National    University 
of    Mexico.    The    volume    is    entitled    "The 
Song     Quetzalcoatl,"     which     is     translated 
from  the  Aztec.  This  book   is  a  compilatio 
from    ancient   Aztec    documents,   and   const 
tutes    a   part   of  the   supposedly   "lost   liter; 
ture    of    the    Aztecs."    Professor    Cornyn    : 
using  the   book   as   a   text   in   his   lectures   in 
the   university. 

It  had  long  been  supposed  that  with  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  all  records  of  the 
Toltec  and  Aztec  period  had  been  destroyed. 
The  Aztecs  did  not  write  their  literature  as 
the  system  of  hieroglyphics  used  by  them 
did  not  lend  itself  to  such  purposes.  All  pre- 
conquest  Aztec  literature  was  composed  in 
meter,  and  the  history  and  traditions  was 
worked  into  poems  and  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  through  memory. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  book  the  author 
indicates  how  his  investigations  led  up  to 
the  discovery  of  many  pages  of  Aztec  liter- 
ature. 

Many  of  the  24  poems  included  in  this 
volume  have  to  do  with  the  war-like  ex- 
ploits of  the  Aztecs  in  their  subducation 
of  the  Toltecs  and  with  religious  rites  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  the  God  of  Tula. 
These  poems  reflect  "the  golden  age"  of 
tradition.  The  "Hymn  to  the  Wind  God," 
from  which  the  following  lines  are  taken, 
is  typical : 

"He  of  deities  the  master 
On  his  sea-shell  trumpet  calling; 
He  the  Wind  that's  fiercely  blowing; 
He  the  Tempest  madly  rushing, 
Makes  the  dust  dance  in  his  pathway; 
Thunders   all   across  the  heavens. 
He    who   blusters   clamorously; 
Loudly   blusters   wildly   rushing; 
Turns  the  day-time  into  night-time; 
Furiously,  from   all   directions, 
Shouts  with  loud   reverberations; 
Works   himself  into   a   passion; 
Fiercely  rages  in  his  frenzy, 
Maddened  to  intoxication." 


It  will  be  noted  how  typical  of  the  Indian 
is  this  hymn  in  its  rhythm  and  repetition. 
Reminiscent,  for  example,  of  Longfellow's 
Hiaviatha.  There  are  24  poems  in  the 
"Songs  of  Quetzalcoatl,"  followed  by  a 
series  of  valuable  notes  upon  each  poem, 
with  an  author's  foreword  and  introduction 
rich  in  historical  background.  Professor  Cor- 
nyn is  the  author  of  "When  the  Camp  Fire 
Burns,"  "Cuentos  Mejicanos,"  and  other 
books.  The  present  volume  is  of  185  pages. 


YOU  AND   YOUR  JOB 

FEW  THINGS  in  life  are  more  important 
than  the  proper  choice  of  a  vocation  or 
trade  or  calling.  Vocational  training  and 
vocational  adjustment  have  been  given  at- 
tention. So-called  vocational  guidance  was 
much  emphasized  a  few  years  ago  in  many 
high  schools.  During  the  period  of  the  war, 
work  under  the  head  of  occupational  direc- 
tion was  carried  on  extensively  in  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  and 
Germany  under  the  direction  of  this  writer. 
It  has  generally  come  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  any  work  in  so-called  voca- 
tional guidance  must  be  carried  on  with 
discretion.  A  student  in  school  may  with 
(Continued  on  Page  251) 
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profit  he  "exposed"  to  various  phases  of  life 
activities  in  the  hope  that  the  individual 
may  be  able  thereby  to  make  a  wise  choice 
as  to  what  he  would  do  in  after  life.  Some 
of  these  choices  may  be  wrong  and  lead 
into  so-called  blind  alleys.  Emphasis  in  some 
quarters  is  given  to  the  need  for  contact  in 
the  shops  and  oftices  during  the  later  years 
of  the  high  school,  thus  to  acquaint  students 
at  first  hand  with  the  demand  in  these  vari- 
ous lines. 

Books  on  the  subject  are  not  all  sufficient 
but  they  may  he  valuable.  One  such  is  a 
recent  volume  entitled  "You  and  Your  Job," 
under  the  authorship  of  James  J.  Davis, 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  President  Hoover's 
Cabinet,  and  chairman  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  and  John  C.  Rice, 
director  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  two  men  better  qualified  for  such  duty. 
The  presentation  in  nine  chapters  is  unique 
and  effective.  In  the  beginning  the  authors 
talk  the  whole  matter  over.  They  discuss 
the  need  for  such  book  and  of  advice  to 
young  men  and  women.  And,  following  the 
conversational  method,  and  with  questions 
and  answers  and  recital  of  experience,  they 
take  the  reader  from  "Why  We  Work"  to 
"Your  Job  and  Yourself,"  over  the  various 
hurdles  of  a  job  for  everyone,  choosing  your 
job,  training  and  education,  getting  the  job 
or  earning  your  first  dollar,  your  job  and 
your  employer,  your  job  and  your  home, 
your  job  and  your  country. 

Both  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Davis  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks.  Their  experi- 
ences run  through  farm  life,  industry,  com- 
merce. Says  the  book:  "We  Americans  are 
often  called  a  wasteful  spendthrift  nation. 
For  countries  that  stand  as  models  of  thrift, 
we  are  usually  directed  to  Germany  and 
France.  Yet  why  is  it  that  America  has  so 
greatly  outstripped  these  two  model  coun- 
tries in  general  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  is 
not  we  who  need  to  borrow  money  from 
them;  it  is  they  who  are  among  our  heaviest 
debtors.  To  my  mind  the  fact  stands  as 
proof  that  we  are  not  so  wanting  in  thrift 
as  many  would  have  us  believe. 

''We  do  spend  money,  many  of  our  people 
recklessly.  Yet  the  financial  strength  of  our 
country  and  the  fortunate  condition  of  our 
people  have  never  been  equalled  by  any 
other  people  in  history.  The  secret  of  this 
prosperity  seems  to"  lie  in  the  fact  that  we 
produce  plentifully,  and  that  while  many  of 
us  spend  unwisely  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  have  formed  the  habit  of  saving. 
Wise  expenditure  is  good  economy." 

There  is  sound  truth  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  quotation.  The  first  paragraph 
indicates  that  the  authors  have  not  fully 
analyzed  the  underlying  philosophy.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  America  has  so 
greatly  outstripped  France  and  Germany  in 
general  wealth  and  prosperity.  Both  the  lat- 
ter countries  were  old  in  civilization  before 
America  was  thought  of.  Their  natural  re- 
sources had  been  touched  to  the  utmost. 
Their  territorial  expanse  is  circumscribed  as 
compared  with  our  own  country.  In  density 
of  population,  there  is,  outside  of  a  few 
centers  in  America,  tremendous  contrast.  All 
of  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  France 
was  well  nigh  beggared  in  the  great  war, 
and  that  Germany  was  fast  reaching  the 
breaking  point  in  this  regard — this  throws 
light  upon  the  whole  problem. 

Quoting   again   from  this   admirable   book: 


"Sometimes  I  think  we  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  of  savings  as  composed  entirely  of 
money  deposited  in  the  bank.  But  the  man 
who  has  had  no  home  for  many  years  and 
builds  one  for  himself  and  gradually  pays 
for  it,  is  not  really  spending  that  money. 
Such  expenditure  may  be  the  best  kind  of 
saving.  He  may  be  not  only  saving  his 
money,  but  using  it  at  the  same  time  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  his  family.  Money  so 
spent  may  be  regarded  as  money  saved.  No 
other  people  are  such  builders  as  we.  No 


other  people  have  been  »o  well  housed  or 
have  lived  a  life  richer  in  material  com- 
t'nts  and  in  many  enjoyments  that  are 
largely  dependent  upon  such  comforts.  No! 
Mr.  Wright,  we  can  not  be  quite  so  waste- 
ful after  all.  But  to  think  too  much  of  our 
good  fortune  and  success  in  these  ways  is 
unworthy  of  our  higher  ideals  of  what 
makes  life  worth  living.  We  must  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  believe  that  all  is  well 
with  us  and  that  misfortune  can  never  occur 
because  of  our  national  well-being.  When 
we  are  prosperous  is  precisely  the  very  time 
when  the  gospel  of  thrift  should  be  preached 
energetically.  Good  times  are  the  best  times 
for  saving.  For  it  is  then  we  have  surplus 
(Continued  on  Page  255) 
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Outdoor  Ufe  an  tht  South  Grounds  oftbt  Ambanader,  LosAagtltt 

No  Hotel  in  the  World  offers 
Such  Varied  Attractions  as  the 


LOS  ANGELES 
"The  Great  Hotel  that  Seems  Like  Home" 

CONTINUOUS  program  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
'*»'  diversion.  27-acre  park,  playgrounds,  open  air 
plunges,  tennis  courts,  18-hole  miniature  golf  course, 
archery  and  fencing,  flowered  pergola  walks,  cac- 
tus gardens,  ping  pong  tables,  all -talking  motion 
picture  theatre,  world-famous  Cocoanut  Grove  for 
dancing  parties,  riding,  hunting,  and  all  sports.  Beau- 
tifully redecorated  lobby.  35  smart  shops. 
Ambassador  convention  auditorium  seats  7000.  Guests 
have  privilege  of  championship  18-hole  Rancho 
Golf  Club. 

Most  Attractive  Summer  and  Fall  1(ates 
OUTSIDE  ROOMS  with  BATH  as  low  as*  5  Perd«J 

Write  for  O>t/'i  Booklet  of  California  Rtapti  and  Information^ 


THE     AMBASSADOR      HOTELS 

THE  AMBASSADOR  NEW  YORK 
THE  AMBASSADOR  PALM  BEACH 
THE  AMBASSADOR.  ATLANTIC  CITY 
THE  AMBASSADOR.  LOS  ANGELES 
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The  illustrated  booklet, 

"VACATION  1930" 

with  information  on  1 50  summer  resorts, 
is  now  ready.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Colorful  beach  resorts  on  RussianRiver; 
beautiful  Marin;  Sonoma  Valley  and  its 
mineral  springs;  the  Eel  River  region — 
all  parts  of  the  Redwood  Empire  call 
you  to  outings  amidst  scenic  grandeur. 

Ticket  Offices:  65  Geary  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Telephone:  DAVENPORT  4000 

Northwestern 


Redwood    Empire    Route 

General  Offices :  65  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


WHICH  ARE  YOU? 

Science  says  that  the  chemical  elements 
composing  a  man's  body  may  be  bought  for 
sixty  cents  at  a  pharmacy  shop.  But  the  real 
part  of  you  is  the  infinite,  creative  power 
within — it  makes  YOU  a  living  vital  being. 

By  the  proper  use  of  this  creative,  sleep- 
ing force  within  you — you  can  DOMINATE 
YOUR  LIFE,  MASTER  THE  CONDI- 
TION  WHICH  SURROUNDS  YOU.  The 
Rosicrucians  have  shown  thousands  of  think- 
ing men  and  women  how  to  use  this  infinite 
power  to  REALIZE  THEIR  FONDEST 
DREAMS. 

This  Free  Book  Tells  You  How 

The  Rosicrucians  will  send  the  sincere 
seeker  a  free  copy  of  the  new  book,  "THE 
LIGHT  OF  EGYPT,"  telling  you  how  you 
may  learn  these  principles. 

Address  a    letter    (not  a   postcard)    to: 

LIBRARIAN  N.  C.  G. 
ROSICRUCIAN    BROTHERHOOD 

(AMORC) 

SAN  JOSE  CALIF. 

(Perpetuating   the   Original   Fraternity) 


DA  venport  3481 
TRADE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PRINTERS 
Books    and    Periodical!    Our   Specially 

619  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Cavalier 
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the  fire.  His  body,  drained  of  passion, 
slumped  forward,  his  elbows  braced 
agairist  his  knees,  and  his  head  was  bur- 
ied in  his  hands,  the  fingers  spread  fan- 
wise  across  his  eyes. 

Jamie  stood  uncertainly  before  him. 
He  was  speaking,  and  the  words  seemed 
to  come  with  difficulty,  as  if  from  a 
great  distance. 

"Sebastian,  my  cousin,"  his  voice  ca- 
ressed the  name,  "a  new  thing  has  come 
into  my  mind  tonight,  and  I  cannot 
speak  of  it.  It  is  a  pain  and  a  desolation, 
and  my  life  has  become  a  thing  of  folly, 
without  meaning." 

The  words  blurred  and  faltered,  but 
the  man  in  the  chair  gave  no  sign. 

"I  can  think  only  of  the  past,  Sebas- 
tian, and  of  the  things  we  lived  and 
shared  together.  There  was  one  mind 
between  us,  then,  without  these  hideous, 
secret  places  in  our  thoughts." 

There  was  a  deep  appeal  in  his  voice, 
as  of  one  striving  dimly  with  shadows. 
But  the  huddled  figure  in  the  chair  was 
motionless  as  graven  stone. 

Drearily,  Jamie  continued,  "I  feel  no 
fear,  nor  love,  nor  hatred.  I  think  there 
must  be  a  death  of  the  spirit  far  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  death  of  the  body." 
He  laughed  softly,  a  choking,  mirth- 
less laugh. 

"You  will  not  kill  me,  Sebastian. 
Even  when  I  say  I  loved  her,  you  will 
not  kill  me,  for  that  would  kill  your- 
self." 

I  no  longer  heard  his  voice.  He  moved 
slightly  toward  his  cousin  with  a  swift, 
appealing  gesture  of  the  hand.  But  in 
the  immobile  body  of  the  other,  there 
was  no  recognition. 

Jamie  hesitated,  as  if  he  would  finish 
speaking,  but  no  word  came.  He  walked, 
without  haste,  across  the  room.  At  the 
door  he  turned,  and  stood,  a  gallant  fig- 
ure, for  a  moment  framed  in  darkness. 
"Good  night,  Sebastian,"  he  said,  and  he 
was  gone. 

I  looked  again  at  Sebastian.  He  had 
not  changed,  but  I  heard  him  speak, 
softly,  to  himself. 

"Jamie,"  he  said.  "Jamie,  my  cousin. 
But  you  are  right.  Good  night."  I 
thought  he  shuddered  slightly. 

In  that  agony  of  spirit,  Sebastian  was 
alone,  and  there  was  no  help  for  him  in 
me. 

I  crept  soundlessly  to  the  door.  I  re- 
member that  as  I  looked  back  at  the 
shattered  man  before  the  fire,  my  heart 
seemed  as  lead  with  the  weight  of  my 
pain,  for  I  had  built  about  these  three  a 
castle  of  illusion  and  of  beauty,  a  strong- 
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hold  which   had   burned  to  the  ground 
before  me. 

I  shall  not  forget  that  scene.  It  is 
seared  into  my  consciousness,  the  low, 
raftered  room,  its  simple  austerity! 
touched  by  the  warm  glow  of  the  can- 
dles and  by  the  rich  flame  on  the  hearth. 
I  remember  that  a  log  fell  with  a  gentle, 
comforting  hiss,  and  the  sound  echoed 
faintly,  incongrous  in  that  silent  place. 
On  the  hearth  of  his  father,  beneath  the 
proud  swords  of  the  del  Valles,  Sebas- 
tian remained,  huddled  in  despair.  Be- 
yond him,  across  the  heavy  chest,  lay  the 
shawl  of  the  dead  Senora,  gleaming 
with  the  brilliance  of  laughter  and  of 
dancing  song,  the  exotic  emblem  of  his 
disgrace. 

I  had  no  word  for  him,  and  I  left  him 
so,  alone  at  the  hacienda. 

E  padre's  face  was  drawn  and  care- 
worn  when  I  found  him,  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  in  the  dusty  square.  Age 
was  coming  upon  him,  and  the  burden 
of  sorrow  he  carried  for  the  people  of 
his  village  had  not  lightened  his  years. 

"My  son,"  he  addressed  me,  and  his 
voice  was  weary,  "I  too  grieve  for 
them." 

The  pain  I  had  felt  as  I  had  looked 
at  Sebastian  reawakened,  and  once  again 
cold  fear  struck  at  me.  "Padre,"  I  asked, 

(Continued  on  Page  254) 
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New  Sources  of  Power 

(Continued  from  Page  230) 


Liz's    cooking    was    as    famous    as   her 
gardening. 

(Continued  <m  Page  254) 


;nse  would  not  be  justified  while  the 
il  supply  lasts.  The  same  is  true  of 
development  of  natural  waterfalls; 
long  as  coal  holds  out,  it  can  supply 
eruy  more  cheaply  than  water  power. 
While  deriving  energy  directly  from 
le  movement  of  water  is  not  presently 
iirahle,  the  seas  hold  other  secrets  of 
lerjry,  particularly  in  the  tropics.  That 
rrgy  can  be  extracted  from  the  sea  is 
le  to  the  difference  in  temperature  be- 
:n  the  water  on  the  surface  and  at 
le  bottom.  If  the  heat  can  be  trans- 
srred  from  the  top  to  the  chilly  depths, 
engine  can  be  driven.  The  larger  the 
|rop  in  temperature,  the  larger  are  the 
>wer  possibilities. 

This  method  of  obtaining  energy  has 
llready  been  tried  and   found  practical 
|ry  a  distinguished  French  scientist,  who 
Sieves  that  the  world's  salvation  lies  in 
|ropical   waters.    He  predicts   that   new 
idustrial  communities,  surpassing  any- 
thing known   today,  will  spring  up   in 
lOuthern  countries  because  of  the  limit- 
ess  abundance  of  power  that  will  be  ob- 
ained  from  the  sea. 

This  inventor  is  building  a  large  plant 
n  Cuba  which  will  utilize  the  tempera- 
lire  principle.  Its  power  will  be  generat- 
:d  by  the  simple  process  of  allowing 
leat  to  flow  down  hill  like  water.  Such 
plant  has  been  built  and  successfully 
operated  in  Belgium  where  the  difference 
in  temperature  is  much  less  than  in 
tropic  waters. 

Other  scientists  dream  of  harnessing 
the  winds,  the  storms,  the  lightning. 
The  trouble  with  windmills  is  that  they 
operate  only  fitfully,  and  the  electricity 
obtained  must  be  hoarded  in  storage  bat- 
teries— a  comparatively  expensive  pro- 
cess at  the  present  time.  However,  it  is 
conceivable  that  an  inexpensive  battery 


will  be  developed,  and  that  the  time  will 
come  when  every  countryside  will  be  dot- 
ted with  windmills  hitched  to  dynamos. 

Another  school  of  scientific  thought 
says — all  energy  comes  from  the  sun; 
why  not  go  to  the  sun  directly?  No 
satisfactory  solar  engine  has  yet  been 
devised,  but  they  are  by  no  means  un- 
thinkable. Once  a  method  of  catching 
the  sun's  rays  is  developed,  the  tropics 
will,  again,  become  industrial  centers. 

If  the  sun's  heat  cannot  be  captured, 
how  about  its  light?  Light  is  a  form  of 
energy.  If  the  process  could  be  speeded 
up,  trees  would  shoot  up  as  one  watched, 
producing  wood  as  rapidly  and  cheaply 
as  desired.  Still  another  variation  is  be- 
ing considered  —  the  substitution  of 
laboratory  processes  for  natural  pro- 
cesses in  the  production  of  certain  staples. 
Sugar,  for  instance,  can  be  made  synthet- 
ically. Why  not  strive  to  produce  it  so 
cheaply  that  it  can  be  used  as  fuel? 

Yet  another  possibility  is  found  in 
atomic  energy.  Radium  is  the  most 
familiar  expression  of  this  phenomenon. 
If  the  breaking  down  of  radium  into  its 
elements  could  be  hastened,  tremendous 
flows  of  energy  would  be  released.  The 
difficulty  with  this  at  the  present  time 
is  the  limited  supply  of  radium  available. 
Perhaps  hydrogen  could  be  transmuted 
into  helium.  If  it  could,  one  scientist 
says,  a  tumbler  of  water  contains  enough 
power  to  drive  the  Mauretania  across 
the  Atlantic  and  back. 

Some  of  these  theories  are  beyond  pos- 
sibility today,  and  in  all  likelihood  al- 
ways will  be.  The  world  of  a  thousand 
years  hence  will  be  vastly  different  to  the 
world  of  today,  that  much  is  certain.  It 
is  also  certain  that  the  coal  supply  is 
steadily  dwindling,  and  that  some  sub- 
stitute source  or  sources  of  power  will  of 
necessity  be  developed. 
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the  last  twenty-eight  years?  Paid  taxes 
on  it,  too,  and  had  it  painted.  He'd  paid 
out  almost  enough  to  buy  the  place.  If 
Liz  had  any  kind  of  principle  at  all 
she'd  have  deeded  it  to  him  long  ago. 

It  was  nearly  quitting  time  when 
there  came  a  solution  of  his  problem. 
He'd  put  an  end  to  all  this  foolishness. 
He  would  not  allow  his  family  to  shove 
him  off  into  the  woodshed  any  longer. 
And  he'd  tell  them  so.  That  very  night 
he'd  move  back  into  the  house,  and  if 
either  Liz  or  Myrt  opened  their  mouths 


about  it  they'd  get  a  punch  in  the  face 
that  would  soon  shut  them  up. 

Recklessly  he  hurled  the  last  cow  hide 
of  the  day  into  the  lime  vat  and  was  on 
his  way  out  the  back  door  before  the 
five  o'clock  whistle  had  fairly  started  to 
blow.  His  feet  were  eager  and  his 
thoughts  busy.  After  he  had  fully  im- 
pressed Liz  with  a  sense  of  his  author- 
ity he  would  order  her  to  make  him 
some  biscuits.  His  mouth  watered  in 
anticipation  of  light  biscuits  with  chunks 
of  butter  melting  between  their  layers. 
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You  can't  win  when 
your  feet  ache 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

in  the  New  Family  Size 
Shaker  Top  Tin 

IT  is  so  easy  to  shake  into  your  shoes 
J.  this  antiseptic,  healing  powder  that 
stops  the  pain  of  hot,  tired,  aching, 
swollen,  tender,  feet  and  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions. 

Keep  a  "shaker"  handy  for  use  before 
walking,  dancing.golfortennis  and  get 
the  benefit  of  "play"  in  real  comfort. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  is  also  put  up  in  the  regular 
(envelope)  style  package.  The  New  Shaker 
top  tin  is  more  economical  and  handy  to  use. 
Sold  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail  foe  60c  in 
stamps.  Sample  mailed  free — address  Allen's 
Fooc -Ease,  Le  Roy.  N.Y. 

Allen's 
Foots  Ease 


7hc  Comfortable    ^ 

I  Great  Northern! 
Hotel 

kv       CHICAGO        / 


FORMER.  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9O  PER.  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


/TpRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
J.  era  for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
^deal  hotel. 

100  Newly  Furnished  Rooms  $3. SO  m 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  14.00, 

fS.OO,  (6  00.  t7.00  and  tS.OO. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincjr 

Walter  Craighead.  Mgr. 
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Casual  Lines  from  Casual  Poems 
in 

'Myself  Limited9 

by  HENRY  HARRISON 

Dreams   are   scattered    leaves,   they  say, 
Gathering   in    a    thick   heap   at   the   end 
Of  years  drawn  out  like   secrets   from  a  ghost. 

from   CONSUMMATION 

Each  year  we  tip  a  common  scale  that  weighs  us 
In  years.  See  the  vain  women  shrink  before  it! 
See  the  old  men   pretending   to  ignore  it! 
Whatever  be  be:  young,  old:  how  the  weights  daze  us! 

from    FIRST  QUARTER 

Full  grief  in  one  is  kinder 
Than  a   little  grief  in  others. 

from   THE  FIRST  BORN 

Louisa    Nelson    was    forty    now,    and    forty    isn't    too 
exacting. 

And  present  pain  is  the  greatest  pain. 

from    THE  OLD  MAID 

A   fatal,  quick  plunge  with  a  sword 
Hurts  less  than  sharp  thrusts  at  the  flesh. 
For  who  can  slight  the  arrogance 
Of  little  wounds  that  tease  the  skin? 

from   LYRICS  TO  ISOBEL 

Our  sinning 
Was  the  one  lovely  thing  in  the  beginning. 

O,  when   love  is  vain, 
Indifference  is   wiser. 

(Why  do   we   take    for  proof 
The  bad  things  said  of  those  we  love?) 

dreams  entwine  themselves  into  a  rope 
Hanging  you  with  the  last  dream.  Wisdom  comes 
To  outcast,  starving  lovers  only  in  crumbs. 

from   LAST  LOVE  LETTER 

Grief  is  a  lost  and  wandering  white  gull 
Strayed  recklessly  from  other — wiser — birds. 
How  can  you  coldly  put  down  grief  in  words? 

from  ASSUMPTION 

O,  I  have  Summer  on  my  mouth. 
And   you  have   Winter  on  your  lips. 

from  THE  WAY  OF  ALL  LOVE 

Love  is  minute  in  grim  comparison 

To  that  which  follows  love.  Who  knows  the  wake 

Of  all-consuming  passion  knows  the  pain 

Alike  no  other  pain. 

from  WHAT  GREATER  SORROW 

A  thing  of  beauty  sometimes  dies! 

from   MAKE  BELIEVE 

Straight   hip   to   curling  hip. 
Their  flesh  tugged   rhythmically  like  a  ship 
On  breathing  water. 

from  CHARITABLE  LADY 

You   that    have    slumbered    in   a    far-off    inland   town 
Know   nothing  of   this   beauty  sailing   up  and   down! 

from   BEAUTY  SAILING 

But   Death  is  not  impaf'ent  when 
An  old  man  wants  to  die. 
Death  has  enough  to  do  with  men 
Who   foolishly  defy. 

from  THE  OLD  MAN 
#1.50  a  Copy 
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Mrs.  Hays  was  watering  her  front 
lawn  as  he  passed. 

"Good  evening,  Gus,"  she  greeted. 

He  kept  on  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
her. 

"You'll  be  awful  lonesome  with  the 
folks  gone,  won't  you?"  she  called  after 
him  with  a  tinge  of  malice  in  her  tone. 

He  stopped  and  turned  to  stare  at 
her. 

"Liz  is  lucky,  I'll  say — gettin'  all 
that  money  from  that  aunt  who  died 
back  East,"  she  went  on  in  an  impor- 
tant manner. 

Gus  continued  to  stare  and  his  jaw 
dropped.  "When  did  she  die?"  he  man- 
aged to  articulate  after  a  while. 

"Oh,  a  month  or  so  ago — 'bout  the 
time  Myrt  came  home.  The  money  was 
fixed  so  Liz  didn't  have  to  go  through 
law  or  nothin'.  Lucky,  I'll  say." 

"Where  did  Liz  go— an'  Myrt?" 

"They  told  me  not  to  tell  you  where 
they  was  goin',  an'  I  won't."  Mrs. 
Hays  drew  her  lips  to  a  mere  slit  as  if 
she  feared  the  information  might  escape 
them. 

"But—" 

"She  said  you'd  be  satisfied  here  all 
right.  Land's  sakes,  them  hides  you  han- 
dle stink  awful,  don't  they?" 

Perceiving  that  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  pry  any  more  information  from 
the  woman,  Gus  started  homeward.  Liz 
had  tried  to  tell  him  at  noon  about  her 
going,  he  thought  vaguely,  and  he 
hadn't  let  her  finish. 

The  evening  paper  lay  among  the 
marigolds  and  two  advertising  circulars 
destroyed  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
graveled  path.  Gus  mechanically  picked 


them  up.  Liz  had  never  allowed  thl 
yard  to  be  cluttered  up  with  trash.  Thl 
house  looked  so  different  to  him  witj 
the  blinds  down  at  every  window.  Th1 
clothes  line  in  the  back  yard  seemel 
strangely  bare  without  the  row  of  tin! 
garments  which  had  daily  floated.  H 
noticed  all  these  things  dully,  like  onS 
in  a  trance. 

The  kitchen  door  was  unlocked.  Hi 
went  into  the  house  for  the  first  timl 
since  his  removal  to  the  shed.  "Lizll 
almost  came  from  him,  but  the  coll 
stove,  the  unset  table,  the  curious  broodl 
ing  silence  in  the  room  stopped  thf 
word  as  it  trembled  in  his  throat. 

His  roving  eyes  encountered  a  largj 
envelope  in  the  center  of  the  table.  H 
walked  over  and  picked  it  up.  Insid 
he  found  a  deed  to  the  house  made  oul 
in  his  favor.  For  a  long  time  he  staro- 
at  it.  Then  he  dropped  into  Liz's  low 
rocker  as  if  suddenly  deprived  of  th; 
use  of  his  legs. 

Within  him  was  a  peculiar  sense  o 
emptiness.  He  glanced  over  his  shoul 
der  as  if  looking  for  something.  Was  h 
going  to  miss  that  little  pup  of  a  baby 
he  asked  himself.  Perhaps  he  would  mis 
it  in  a  way,  but  that  answer  didn' 
satisfy  him. 

Suddenly  he  knew.  He  wasn't  look 
ing,  he  was  listening.  You  couldn't  hea 
a  shuffle  for  twenty-eight  years  and  no 
miss  it.  His  head  buzzed.  The  flower 
would  die  now,  the  flowers  that  ha« 
made  this  property  the  prettiest  spot  if, 
Santa  Rosa. 

His  hands  fell  heavily  to  his  sides  anc 
the  deed  dropped  from  his  fingers  as  i 
it  had  burned  them. 
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R\\IL  ELDERS 


,239  Posh  Street 
*San  Francisco"' 


and  my  voice  was  uncertain,  "have  you 
news  of  Sebastian?"  He  nodded. 

"Jose  came  to  me  this  morning,  before 
the  dawn.  He  was  very  tired.  It  is  a 
long  ride  from  the  hacienda." 

I  could  scarcely  breathe.  "What  was 
his  message?" 

He  sighed,  and  there  was  a  glow  of 
compassion  in  his  eyes.  "My  son,"  he  re- 
peated, "he  said  that  Sebastian  \vas 
dead." 

I  thought  of  the  proud  sword  of  Fer- 
dinand del  Valle,  hanging  above  the 
hearth  at  the  hacienda. 

"He  was  not  ill  last  night,"  I  blurted 
hopelessly. 

The  priest  shook  his  head. 

"No,  he  was  not  ill.  He  took  God's 
justice  in  his  own  hands.  He  has  placed 


himself  beyond  the  comfort  of  thl 
church." 

Curiously,  I  thought  of  Jamie's  phrase 
"the  death  of  the  spirit."  And  then  1 
remembered  the  sabre  scar,  worn  val 
iantly  across  Sebastian's  cheek. 

"God's  justice?"  I  murmured. 

The  priest  was  stern. 

"Of  that,  at  least,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain," he  said. 

The  dull,  brown  beads  slipped  throngl" 
his  fingers  with  the  rhythm  of  years.  Hi 
turned  his  tired  eyes  to  me. 

"The  mercy  of  God  be  with  you,"  he 
gave  his  blessing,  and  continued  across 
the  square. 

Mechanically,  I  bowed  my  head. 

My  mind  was  busy  with  the  thought 
(Continued  on  Page  256) 
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I'nings  from  which  we  can  save,  and 
Bift  at  such  time  particularly  is  the  duty  of 

•  •11,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  country." 
l\s   a    foreward    there   is    used    an   excerpt 

(in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Mr. 
Bright,  in  which  the  former  says:  "There 

•  in  fact  no  better   economy  than  the  econ- 
jcy    lit    adequate   training   for   the    pursuits 
I  agriculture,   commerce,   industry,   and  the 

linr.  Our  youth  must  enter  into  these  pur- 
iit»  and  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  they 

I  well  trained  for  them." 

§The  book  is  published  by  John  Wiley  and 
!ii,  :ind  carries  242  pages,  selling  for  $2. 


•  -IOOSIER  RHYMES  AND  READINGS 
i    WELCOME    little    volume    is    "Hoosier 

l\   Rhymes   and   Readings,"   by   Virgil   Ray 
ullins,     of     the     Indiana     State     Teachers 

lillege.    Mullins    seems   to   have   caught   the 

lirit  of   James   Whitcomb   Riley,   and   por- 
avs  in  the  41  poems  and  rhymes  the  home- 

I  but  delightful  life  of  the  Hoosier  state  of 

•sterday.  Take   for   example   a  stanza  from 

Is  "Our  Yesterday  Trail": 

Irhe   morning  sun   splendered   our   mansion 
that  stood 

t)n   the    side   of    a    mountain    deep   covered 
in  wood, 

l\nd   sprinkled   light  shadows  through   win- 
dow  and   door 

ITo   richen  the  grandeur  of  hangings  there- 
o'er, 

['And  color  artistic  the  hill   and  the  dale 

Of   our    manor   that    lay    by   our   yesterday 
trail." 

f   Illustrative  of   the   philosophy  that   lies   in 

ack  of  some  of  the  verses  of  Mr.  Mullins' 

toav     be     taken    his     "Whistlin'     Some     Old 


When  a  feller's  sort  o'  lonesome  and  begins 
to  feel  as  though, 

Somehow,  things  ain't  a'  goin'  jist  the  way 
they'd  ort  to  go, 

And  yet  can't  give  no  reason  fer  bein'  so 
depressed 

When  he  really  should  be  smilin'  and  feel- 
in'  at  his  best, 

I've  allus  found  as  good  a  way  to  break 
from  such  a  swoon 

Is  jist  to  get  out  to  myself  and  whistle 
some  old  tune." 

A  review  of  "Hoosier  Rhymes  and  Read- 
ngs"  would  not  be  complete  did  it  not  give 

taste  of  those  verses  that  have  to  do  with 
he  childhood  period.  The  poem  entitled  "In 
he  Dark"  may  well  be  used  in  this  con- 
lection.  The  first  stanza  reads  as  follows: 
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California 


KARL  KOHLER 

Catering  to  Epicures 


"When  they's  somethin'   gits  'ahinst  you   an' 

you  don't  know   where  it's  at 
An'  it's  dark  an'  no  one's  wis  you,  an'  you 

look   aroun'   like  that — 
An'   it   ain't  there — an'   'tain't   nowhere   'at 

you  can  look  an'  see, 
But  it's  somewhere — an'  it's  back  there  jes' 

as  sure  as  sure  can  be 
Right  'ahinst  you,  close  'ahinst  you, 
In  the  dark  !" 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  photographs 
and  pen  sketches;  the  96  drawings  by  Ma- 
rion Hetherington  Marsh.  The  publisher  is 
the  Bendon  Review  Shop,  Fowler,  Indiana. 
The  volume  has  192  pages. 

ANDREW  W.  MELLON:  THE  MAN 
AND  HIS  WORK 

To  WRITE  a  good  biography  is  a  difficult 
task  irrespective  of  the  subject.  The 
biography  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon  by  Phillip 
H.  Love,  is  one  of  the  best  biographies  that 
has  lately  appeared.  Its  value  lies  not  mere- 
ly in  what  the  author  says,  but  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  saying,  and  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
figures  in  public  life  today.  Little  has  been 
written  about  Mr.  Mellon,  as  little  seems  to 
have  been  known  of  him.  His  retiring  na- 
ture and  aversion  to  getting  into  the  "public 
eye"  have  caused  many  people  to  ask,  "Who 
is  Mr.  Mellon?" 

Mr.  Love  says,  in  his  preface,  that  "Mr. 
Mellon,  like  most  great  men,  does  not  real- 
ize his  own  importance."  He  speaks  of  the 
man  as  possessing  "natural  modesty"  and 
"refuses  to  believe  that  the  story  of  his  life 
is  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  placing 
it  between  the  covers  of  a  book."  The  vol- 
ume begins  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
career  of  Mr.  Mellon's  father  as  a  Pitts- 
burgh lawyer,  judge,  and  banker,  and  car- 
ries on  through  the  early  life  of  Andrew 
Mellon  to  his  brilliant  career  culminating 
in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury. 

The  book  is  enriched  with  seven  photo- 
graphs and  eight  cartoons,  and  has  319 
pages,  selling  for  $3.50. 

THE   PERSONALITY   OF   A   HOUSE 

EMILY  POST,  author  of  the  volume  under 
.review,  is  known  for  her  earlier  book, 
"Etiquette,"  characterized  as  the  "blue  book 
of  social  usage."  In  like  manner,  "The  Per- 
sonality of  a  House,"  is  the  blue  book  of 
home  design  and  decoration.  No  brief  com- 
ment can  do  even  partial  justice  to  this 
volume  which  is  reallv  a  compendium  with- 
out being  "scrappv."  The  mere  mention  of 
some  of  the  chapter  headings  will  give  a 
suggestion  of  what  is  included  in  the  book. 
For  example,  the  storv  of  houses  in  Amer- 
ica, is  chapter  3;  the  house  that  vou  re- 
model, chapter  6;  if  you  buv  ready-made, 
chapter  7;  interior  architecture,  chapter  9; 
the  principle  of  color  harmonv.  chapter  10; 
each  room  in  detail,  chapter  16,  and  on 
through  22  chapters  interspersed  with  63 
full  page  illustrations,  and  171  text  illus- 
trations and  line-cuts  that  have  in  them- 
se'v-s  economic  nnd  historic  value. 

This  book  will  he  used  not  onlv  bv  the 
general  reader  who  is  interested  in  follow- 
ing the  development  of  architecture  and 
home  building,  but  hv  those  students  of 
"period  architecture."  as  well  ns  hv  arcrn- 
tects  and  those  who  are  making  "furniture" 
a  study  as  a  business  or  avocation.  So,  too. 
(Continued  on  Page  256) 
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is    the    book    of   value    as    reference    to    stu- 
dents in  home  economics  and  home  building 
and     furnishing.     Throughout     the     volume 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  author  has 
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given  thought  to  those  ph  ses  of  building, 
furnishing,  and  equipment,  as  well  as  deco- 
ration, such  as  will  make  the  home  attrac- 
tive without  that  element  of  great  expense 
which  to  so  many  would  be  impossible. 
There  are  522  pages  in  the  book,  which  sells 
for  $4,  and  is  published  by  Funk  and  Wag- 
nails. 


CALIFORNIA  HAND  CRAFT 

(Continued  from  Page  235) 

over  the  United  States,  teaching  people 
these  old  and  fascinating  hand  crafts. 

Many  of  the  rugs  have  been  displayed 
in  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  as  well  as 
in  Southern  California,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  women  have  refurnished  their 
houses  in  old  colonial  pieces  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  exquisite  floral  patterns  of 
early  New  England  rugs.  However, 
there  are  many  artistic  Spanish  and 
Italian  designs  for  the  Mediterranean 
type  of  house,  so  popular  now  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Californians  to  know  that  this  hand 
craft  industry  has  grown  from  that  small 
center  in  the  Wayside  Colony  to  a  de- 
mand in  nearly  300  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  where  the  work  is  taught. 

Beside  the  enthusiasm,  the  beauty  and 
art  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newman  put 
into  their  work  there  is  romance,  also, 
woven  into  the  rugs  they  make,  for  they 
met  through  Mrs.  Newman's  desire  to 
learn  Spanish  so  she  could  visit  the  Latin 
countries  to  perfect  her  craft,  and  in 
teaching  language  Mr.  Newman  learned 
love  and  persuaded  his  pupil  to  give  up 
her  trip  until  they  could  take  a  honey- 
moon tour  to  Spain  together.  This  trip 
was  taken  only  last  year,  and  although 
it  had  been  delayed  for  six  years  after 
their  marriage,  it  was  their  real  wed- 
ding journey,  for  which  they  planned/ 
worked,  saved  and  dreamed. 

Their  great  ambition  now  is  to  have 
a  center  where  the  handcraft  of  all  na- 
tions can  be  shown  and  taught,  for  they 
believe  that  in  establishing  a  brother- 
hood among  the  handcraft  workers  of 
the  world  that  a  basic  understanding 
will  be  created  which  will  foster  the 
principles  of  peace  and  eventually  banish 
war.  And  in  this  manner  they  feel  that 
beauty  has  a  message  and  a  meaning  for 
the  world  beyond  the  mere  sensation  of 
delight  which  it  produces. 
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(Continued  fro?n  Page  254) 
of  Sebastian  and  of  Jamie — the  thought 
of  Sebastian,  in  solitary  desperation,  seek- 
ing the  mad  solution  to  his  problem,  and 
finding,  courageously  perhaps,  the  time- 
worn  code  of  his  ancestors. 

But  in  my  ears  I  could  still  hear  faint- 
ly the  bright  laughter  of  Jamie,  and  I 
thought  of  him  as  I  had  seen  him  yes- 
terday, striding  with  gay  carelessness 
across  the  square. 
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WESTERN  BOOKS  BY  WESTERN  AUTHORS 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  Western  books  by  Western  authors  the  following 
list  will  be  suggestive.  The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  at  609  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  will  gladly  send  you  a  catalogue  of  additional  interesting  titles 


"JOAQUIN  MILLER  AND  HIS  OTHER  SELF,"  by  Harr 
Wagner.  340  Pages.  Size  6x9.  16-page  illustrations.  The  real  life 
story  of  Joaquin  Miller  with  60  pages  devoted  to  his  women  con- 
tacts. Price  $5.00. 

"LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  A  FORTY  NINER'S  DAUGHTER," 
by  Aurora  Esmeralda  (Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels),  author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Files"  and  "Literary  California."  Price  $5.00. 

"LITERARY  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels.  Price  $5. 
"AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  FAVORITE  POEMS,"  Joaquin 
Miller.  Price  $1.75. 

"A  HANDBOOK  FOR  CALIFORNIACS,"  Mott.  Price  $1.25. 
"WEST  WINDS,"  California  Writers  Club,  Introduction  by  Ina 
Coolbrith.  Price  $2.00. 

"A  MAN  UNAFRAID,"  the  story  of  John  Charles  Fremont.  By 
Herbert  Bashford  and  Harr  Wagner.  Price  $5.00.  De  Luxe  Edi- 
tion, Autographed,  $10.00. 

"A  PIONEER  MOTHER  OF  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Elisha  Brooks. 
Price  $1.00. 

"HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,"  by  Mark  Keppel  and  Harr 
Wagner.  Price  $1.50. 

"THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND    LETTERS    OF    LUTHER    BUR- 
BANK,"  by  his  sister,  Emma  Burbank  Beeson.  Price  $2.00. 
"AS   CALIFORNIA  WILDFLOWERS   GROW,"   by   Katherine 
Chandler.  Price  $1.50. 

"WAWONA,"  an  Indian  Story  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels.  $1.25. 
"THE  CHUMASH  INDIANS,"  a  Story  of  Adventure  for  Young 
People  by  Gale  Ewell.  Price  $1.80. 
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The  Finished  Symphony 

In  Memory  of  Joaquin  Miller 


By  Beatrice  B.  Beebe 


rTIHE  Wonderful  Winds  of  God!" 
i    Perchance  it  is  they  who  wrought 

In  sculpture  a  poet's  face 
Far  up  on  the  mountain  top. 
Did  they  waft  his  ashes  there, 
Fulfilling  a  last  request 
That  he  might  be  with  his  own 
In  Nature's  great  arm  to  rest? 

Below  spreads  the  mirroring  lake, 
Above,  lofty  Shasta  sleeps, 
Majestically  holding  close 
Her  Poet;  whose  tryst  she  keeps. 


Away  from  all  petty  strife 
And  taint  of  mere  mortal  care, 
His  gaze  on  Heavenly  skies, 
Sierra's  own  bard  lies  there. 
Sublime  "autograph  of  God,"* 
Caressed  by  gold  light  above, 
Refreshed  by  the  silver  dew, 
He  slumbers  where  all  is  Love. 
The  music  he  dreamed  is  done, 
Ended  in  measures  and  bars, 
A  rare,  finished  s\mphonv 
Completed  under  the  stars! 


•From  lines  by  Joaquin  Miller. 


Photograph  taken  with  Mt.  Shasta  snoia  covered,  showing  the  long  hair,  li-hite  beard,  and 
outline  of  the  features  of  Joaquin  Miller,  poet  of  the  Sierra.  The  peak  at  the  left  furnishes 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  poet  iv/iose  description  of  Shasta  brought  him  viorld-vndt  fame. 
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James  D.  Phelan 

April  20,  l86l=August  1, 1930 

f  J  REGRET  is  felt  throughout  the  state 
Ay  and  nation  in  the  passing  of  former 
V.  United  States  Senator  James  D. 
Phelan,  whose  death  occurred  on  Thursday, 
August  7.  The  entire  community  has  been 
saddened.  His  loss  is  felt  as  personal  by 
everyone  who  knew  him,  and  by  thousands 
who  had  not  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 
We  regret  that  the  limitations  of  time  prevent 
extended  statements  of  his  life  and  work  in 
this  issue.  The  October  number  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  will  speak  in  detail  of  the  man  and 
the  contribution  he  has  made  to  this  generation 
and  for  all  time.  Friends  and  admirers  of  Mr. 
Phelan  will  write  of  particular  phases  of  his 
varied  activities  and  interests. '  The  Overland 
Monthly  in  its  efforts  to  develop  literary 
standards,  has  lost  a  valiant  champion  in 
the  passing  of  Senator  Phelan.  Words  cannot 
measure  our  personal  loss  in  the  passing  of 
this  true  friend. 
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Solving  a  Serious  Social  Problem 


Tuskegef^-A  Training  Ground  For  Citizenship 
By  ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN 


[N  EAST-CENTRAL  ALABAMA  in  the 
Valley    of    the    Chattahoochee,    and 
not  far  from  the  Georgia  line,  flour- 
l  hes   an   institution   as   unique   as   it   is 
Iseful.    This   is    the   Tuskegee    Normal 
lad  Industrial  Institute,  the  purpose  of 
1-hich  is  to  train  young  men  and  young 
|-omen  of  the  colored 
fee  to  be  self-support- 
•g,  self-respecting  men 
Ind  women.  It  seeks  so 
I)  instruct  and  develop 
he  students  that  they 
liall    go  out    into    the 
l-orld  prepared  and  an- 
lious  to  be  leaders  of 
|he  Negro  as  teachers, 
Is  farmers,  as  success- 
ful  participants  in   in- 
lustry,    and    as   useful 
Inembers  of  society  and 
Irorthy    and    respected 
Ktizens. 

Tuskegee  could  hard- 
ly be  located  better  for 
ts  purpose.  Deep  with- 
lin  the  "Black  Belt"  of  the  old  South,  it 
K  but  a  few  hours  removed  from  New 
Orleans,    Mobile.    Memphis,    Birming- 
Lam :   while   Montgomery   and   Atlanta 
lie  almost  next  door.  Most  of  those  who 
loday  visit  Tuskegee,  go  by  automobile. 
Formerly,  however,  the  visitor  found  his 
fcray  from  the  main  line  of  the  railroad 
liver  a  branch  track.  The  ride  of  a  few 
minutes   duration    takes   one   through   a 
rich  region  typically  Southern. 

Our  first  visit  to  Tuskegee  was  a 
[.core  of  years  ago  before  many  of  the 
present  spacious  buildings  were  erected 
knd  modern  equipments  were  installed. 
Dur  most  recent  visit  was  June  last, 
kvhen.  in  company  with  the  California 
Delegation  to  the  National  Education 
[Association  meeting  at  Atlanta,  the  trip 
was  again  made  over  the  branch  line 
prom  Heehaw.  My  associates  kept  to  the 
luxury  of  the  special  train,  while  I  fol- 
lowed after  in  a  "local"  that  makes  one 
[trip  each  way  daily. 

The   train   consisted    a  score   of   years 


ago  of  a  day  coach  and  combination  bag- 
gage and  express  car.  the  latter,  a  freight 
car.  The  same  equipment  is  in  ust  today, 
only  the  day  coach  is  20  years  older  and 
almost  entirely  dismantled  and  demol- 
ished. The  oil  lamp  that  once  lighted 
the  car  from  the  center  of  the  roof  is 

A  gold  medal  and  SI. 000  has  been  awarded  this  year  to  Dr. 
Robert  R.  Moton  in  recognition  of  his  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  race  relations.  Dr.  Moton  is  the  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
the  Negro  institution  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  describes  in  this  article. 
The  award  is  made  biennially  by  the  Harmon  Foundation,  and  this 
is  the  first  time  that  it  has  ever  conferred  its  highest  honor  upon  a 
member  of  the  colored  race. 

Dr.  Moton  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  award.  He  fills  the  place 
once  occupied  by  the  great  Negro  leader,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
and  he  fills  it  ably.  His  work  as  principal  of  an  institution  located  in 
the  black  heart  of  Alabama  and  devoted  to  the  industrial  education 
of  Negroes  is  full  of  difficult  problems.  Oddly  enough,  Tuskegee 
and  its  methods  receive  more  criticisms  from  the  Negroes  themselves 
than  from  the  Southern  whites. 

That  Dr.  Moton  succeeds  in  handling  the  situation  tactfully  and 
efficiently  and  presses  forward  with  his  educational  work  is  an  evi- 
dence of  his  intelligence  and  ability  and  a  tribute  to  his  race. 

now  missing;  the  seats  are  broken;  but 
the  little  coal  stove  still  stands  in  the 
corner  to  be  used  in  severe  weather.  Let 
it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
train  is  symbolic  of  what  one  finds  when 
he  reaches  the  terminus  of  the  line  at 
Tuskegee. 

There  are  in  the  South  a  number  of 
worthy  institutions  where  members  of 
the  colored  race  may  pursue  advanced 
studies;  some  are  degree-granting  schools. 
Tuskegee  was  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  training  teachers  and  for  pre- 
paring young  people  for  participation  in 
industrial  pursuits.  There  were  far-see- 
ing citizens  of  the  South  who  realized 
fully  the  tremendous  social  and  indus- 
trial problem  the  Civil  War  had  left  for 
them  to  solve.  There  were  Northerners 
too  who  felt  the  need  and  recognized 
their  responsibility.  Fortunate  indeed 
that  this  was  so  as  the  South  had  little 
money  and  New  York  was  then,  as  now. 
the  financial  center  of  the  country. 

Friends  of  the  movement,  black  and 


white,   rallied  to  the  cause.  The  school 
was  to  be  for  the  Negro,  the  students  to 
be  taught  by  members  of  their  own  race. 
A  great  leader  sprang  up'  in  the  person 
of    Booker    T.    Washington,    the    first 
principal  of  Tuskegee.  Washington,  him- 
self  the  son  of  slave  parents,  saw  the 
problem.  He  was  wise 
and    just    and    sympa- 
thetic. He  was  an  ideal- 
ist,   possessing    at    the 
same  time  that  business 
acumen    and    adminis- 
trative  ability   coupled 
with  the  teaching  spirit 
that    made   him    indis- 
pensable to  the  SUCCCM 
of   Tuskegee.    His   en- 
thusiasm, his  judgment 
of  men,   his  eloquence 
brought  financial  back- 
ing   from    the    North; 
and  soon  even  the  more 
conservative  South  rec- 
ognized  in  Booker  T. 
Washington  a  leader  of 
men  and,  in  Tuskegee,  a  training  ground 
in  high  moral  purposes  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Those  who  read  that  inspiring  book 
by  the  first  principal  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. "Up  From  Slavery,"  will  learn 
much  concerning  the  tremendous  social, 
economic  and  racial  problems  that  con- 
front this  Nation.  The  training  given  at 
Tuskegee  is,  in  ideals  and  content,  sug- 
gestive of  what  is  needed  in  schools  of 
like  character  for  the  whites  in  many 
parts  of  this  country.  Basic  in  the  Tus- 
kegee plan  is  training  in  honesty,  in  self- 
reliance,  thrift,  leadership,  determina- 
tion, consideration  for  others,  coopera- 
tion, team-work,  and  desire  for  service. 
There  are  at  Tuskegee  several  hun- 
dred young  colored  men  and  women. 
They  come  from  widely  scattered  terri- 
tory. Many  already  possess  a  good  back- 
ground of  academic  training  when  they 
reach  the  school.  The  curriculum  i-  in 
every  sense  modern.  Courses  of  study 
are  shaped  to  fit  the  needs  and  condi- 
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tions  of  the  students  and  look  towards 
the  solution  of  community  problems  such 
as  will  confront  the  pupil  or  graduate 
on  entering  active  life  work.  Sense  train- 
ing is  recognized  as  essential.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  -books  and  libraries,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  laboratory  work,  shop  prac- 
tices for  men  and  women,  physical  edu- 
cation, health  and  sanitation  studies, 
scientific  farming,  home  -  making,  eco- 
nomic and  conservation  problems,  social 
values,  music,  public  speaking,  dramatics, 
etc.  Many  of  the  young  people  work 
their  way  through  school  as  did  Booker 
T.  Washington  before  them.  They  have 
learned  the  dignity  of  labor  from  their 
leader. 

E  PRESENT  WRITER  was  at  one 
time  thrown  in  contact  with  a  dis- 
tinguished colored  man  while  a  student 
in  a  European  University.  This  man 
held  a  degree  from  Howard  University 
in  our  own  country.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Tuskegee  Institute  on 
leave  of  absence  to  pursue  graduate  work 
in  Europe.  Indeed  he  was,  I  subsequently 
learned  from  Booker  Washington  him- 
self, one  of  the  latter's  able  advisers.  As 
spokesman  for  and  advisor  of  all  Eng- 
lish speaking  students  in  the  university, 
the  present  writer  had  opportunity  to 
compare  this  man  as  to  his  capacities  and 
abilities  with  his  fellows  of  many  na- 
tionalities— American,  English,  Scotch, 
Canadian,  and,  as  well,  with  German, 
French  and  Scandinavian.  In  his  ability 
to  think  a  problem  through,  in  his  philo- 
sophic grasp,  his  power  in  reason  and 
argument,  his  facility  of  expression,  and 
his  poise  and  balance,  this  man  was  far 
the  superior  of  most  of  his  associates. 

To  be  sure  Craig  was  a  "picked  man." 
He  was  not  of  pure  Negro  blood.  Nor 
was  Booker  T.  Washington  himself. 
Craig  realized  that  in  such  a  school  as 
Tuskegee,  the  colored  student  would 
secure  the  training  best  suited  to  his 
needs.  Only  colored  men  and  women, 
said  Craig,  could  properly  instruct  the 
colored  youth.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  re- 
turn to  Tuskegee  and  devote  his  life  to 
the  upbuilding  of  his  race.  Such  is  the 
grip  Tuskegee  has  upon  its  faculty  and 
students.  The  school  embodies  the  spirit 
of  its  first  principal. 


Booker  T.  Washington's  Sunday  eve- 
ning talks  to  teachers  and  students  were 
replete  in  sound  advice,  inspiration  and 
encouragement.  Some  years  ago,  the  in- 
stitution lost  him  through  death.  His 
last  Sunday  evening  talk  was  on  "Team- 
Work."  Quoting  from  this  noteworthy 
address: 

"I  hope,  too,  we  may  have  team-work 
more  and  more  each  year  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  down  expense.  You  can  real- 
ize where  there  is  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple gathered  together,  all  consuming 
something  and  few  producing  anything, 
what  it  means  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
down  expenses  for  each  individual  to  do 
his  part.  I  hope  throughout  this  insti- 
tution we  shall  have  the  spirit  that  shall 
say  from  morning  until  night:  'I  am  not 
going  to  be  responsible  for  any  expense 
that  might  be  cut  off.  I  am  going  to  put 
my  thought  and  conscience  into  it  and  I 
am  not  going  to  be  the  cause  of  any 
extra  expense  being  placed  upon  this  in- 
stitution even  though  it  be  to  the  amount 
of  a  half-cent.' 

"Remember  if  all  of  us  can  save 
enough  through  some  method  of  our  own, 
even  a  half-cent  each  day  for  the  insti- 
tute, it  would  mean  a  great  deal  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  want  to  have  team- 
work in  the  direction  of  keeping  down 
waste.  That  is  the  same  thing  as  useless 
expense.  If  each  one  will  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  is  going  to  help  the  general 
spirit  of  economy  in  the  dining-room,  in 
the  kitchen,  in  the  classroom, — economy 
everywhere — it  will  tell  immensely  in 
running  the  institution  in  so  far  as 
finances  are  concerned.  Above  all  it  will 
help  you  lay  a  foundation  for  something 
that  will  be  useful  for  you  all  through 
life." 

The  necessity  for  team-work  in  the 
carrying  on  of  a  great  institution  is  easily 
appreciated.  Individuals  can  understand 
the  need  for  keeping  down  expense  and 
of  preventing  waste  when,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  amounts  are  considerable.  They 
may  not  so  readily  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  the  self-application  of  thrift 
principles. 

Children  of  rich  or  poor,  white  or 
black,  should  be  taught  to  regard  waste 
in  any  form  as  an  injustice  to  others,  a 


destroyer  of  character,  and  as  revealing 
a  tendency  unpatriotic  and  undignified. 
To  prevent  waste,  to  do  away  with  ex- 
travagance, while  avoiding  unwise  econ- 
omy and  miserly  saving — in  fact  to  prac- 
tice true  thrift — such  is  the  lesson  for 
every  American  boy  and  every  American 
girl. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  a  Negro. 
His  color  did  not  prevent  him  from 
attaining  to  greatness.  Of  philosophic 
mind,  high  ideals,  and  gifted  far  beyond 
many  white  leaders  in  his  ability  as  an 
organizer,  orator  and  writer,  modest  to 
a  degree,  and  ambitious  only  to  create 
amongst  his  people  increased  standards 
in  mind,  body  and  spirit,  not  the  least  of 
his  contributions  was  in  the  field  of  econ- 
omy and  thrift. 

The  spirit  and  ideals  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  live  on  in  the  life  of  Tus- 
kegee. Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  institution,  is  a  worthy 
successor.  His  address,  before  the  gen- 
eral assembly  at  the  Atlanta  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  characterized  him  as  a 
deep  thinker,  sane  and  sound.  And  if 
some  should  say  he  over-pictured  the 
future  of  his  people,  no  one  can  deny 
his  right  to  aim  high,  pointing  them  to 
exalted  ideals  and  standards.  That  the 
South  does  appreciate  the  work  and  in- 
fluence of  Tuskegee  was  shown  in  the 
appearance  of  this  colored  man  upon  an 
Atlanta  platform,  before  the  greatest 
educational  organization  in  the  world. 

One  has  but  to  visit  Tuskegee  to  feel 
that  purpose  and  enthusiasm  animate  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
its  students.  The  buildings  and  grounds, 
the  farms  and  gardens,  the  shops  and 
dining-room,  the  chapel — all  reflect  an 
atmosphere  wherein  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose and  optimism  of  spirit  combine  to 
produce  a  school  community  at  once 
scholarly,  disciplined  and  efficient. 

Long  ago  Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  ceased  to  be  a  local 
school.  Modern  in  method,  sound  in 
principle  and  thorough  and  practical  in 
the  courses  offered  and  in  the  field  cov- 
ered, Tuskegee  is  a  training  ground  in 
sitizenship  and  in  the  development  of 
self-supporting,  self-respecting  leaders  of 
the  colored  race. 
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VII 

SWITZERLAND  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

THE  DEDUCTION  that  the  visitor 
draws  almost  immediately  upon 
arrival  in  Switzerland  is  that  the 
natives  of  this  country  take  life  much 
more  leisurely  than  do  the  Americans. 
The  Swiss  resemble  the  French  in  that 
they  believe  in  getting  the  most  out  of 
life  as  it  j_r<>es  on.  One  cannot  imagine 
either  a  Swissman  or  a  Frenchman  work- 
ing furiously  and  feeding  himself  to  the 
hope  that  one  day  he  will  be  able  to  retire 
and  enjoy  his  life.  A  day  does  not  pass 
in  Switzerland  but  that  it  is  enjoyed  by 
every  inhabitant  from  the  resident  down 
to  the  humblest  laborer  on  the  farm. 
The  Swiss  are  seldom  boisterous  but 
always  content.  All  during  my  visit  in 
Switzerland  I  did  not  see  a  single  beg- 
gar. More  really  poor  people  are  met 
with  in  Switzerland  than  in  America, 
but  poverty  seems  to  be  altogether  un- 
known. The  Swissman  never  forgets  that 
one  day  he  will  be  an  old  man  and  in- 
capable of  work  ;  but  outside  of  this  wise 
forethought,  the  passage  of  the  years 
does  not  trouble  him. 

Climate  and  environment  have  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  every  race,  but  an 
unusually  important  one  upon  the  Swiss. 
To  be  in  the  continual  presence  of  the 
sublime  mountains,  gorgeous  lakes,  must 
have  a  pronounced  effect  upon  the  Swiss 
people. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  Swiss 
people  are  fond  of  money,  but  they  do 
not  care  for  money  on  account  of  its  own 
sake,  but  for  fear  they  will  have  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse  if  old  age  surprise  them 
without  money. 

The  Swiss  have  a  tender  heart;  they 
hold  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  safety 
and  happiness.  Not  long  since  I  had  a 
concrete  example  of  this  consideration 
for  others,  when  in  the  street  car.  A 
lady  was  mounting  the  car,  when  the 
conductor  started  a  little  too  soon.  As 
the  street  car  started,  several  men  and 
some  women  shouted  at  the  conductor, 
as  though  they  themselves  were  the  ones 
in  danger.  For  the  remainder  of  the  trip, 
the  conductor  seemed  to  have  a  crest- 
fallen look.  In  America  things  would 
not  have  happened  so. 

Another  national  characteristic  is  the 
fondness  for  music,  especially  vocal. 
Nothing  is  pleasanter  than  to  go  into  a 
little  inn,  and  sip  your  beer,  while  a 
group  of  Swiss  are  singing  and  playing. 
I  took  several  rides  on  some  superb  Swiss 
lakes  and  found  that  gliding  over  the 
blue  waves,  listening  to  the  band  play. 


BY  CYRIL  CLEMENS 

and  watching  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  was  the  delight  of 
a  lifetime. 

Walking  is  without  doubt  the  national 
sport  of  the  country.  Men,  women  and 
children  seem  to  like  nothing  better  than 
to  arm  themselves  with  an  alpenstick 
and  set  out  to  conquer  some  mountain 
whose  lofty  slopes  had  hitherto  tantalized 
them. 

Our  readers  will  welcome  this 
continuation  of  the  "Letters  From 
Abroad,"  by  Cyril  Clemens.  Of 
especial  interest  is  Mr.  Clemen's 
impressions  of  Mrs.  Belloc-Lown- 
des,  the  friend  of  Bret  Harte  and 
Henry  James,  and  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  whom  he  also  visited  in 
London.  We  have  before  us  a  re- 
print of  the  "Tributes  to  Mark 
Twain,"  a  bulletin  reprinted  from 
the  Overland  Monthly  of  April, 
1929,  a  copy  of  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Bernard  Shaw  by  Mr. 
Clemens.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  revival  of  interest,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  in  Mark 
Twain  and  Bret  Harte. 

VIII 
BUDAPEST 

BUDAPEST  strikes  me  as  being  more  of 
provincial  city  than  Paris  or  Vienna. 
The  majority  of  people  that  one  meets  on 
the  streets  speak  only  Hungarian  and 
they  would  never  be  taken  for  any  other 
nationality  than  Hungarian.  Especially 
the  men  who  shave  their  heads  close. 
Their  heads  seem  the  shape  of  eggs,  and 
not  infrequently  present  a  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance. The  Hungarian  boys  interest 
me  greatly.  Like  the  grownups,  they  all 
have  their  heads  shaved  close,  and  with 
their  dark  complexion  and  national  fea- 
tures they  resemble  one  another  as  so 
many  peas  in  a  bowl. 

The  Hungarian  language  sounds 
strange  and  somewhat  weird  to  an  Amer- 
ican. So  deep  and  guttural:  some  words 
are  spoken  so  slowly  and  others  so  quick- 
ly !  Every  conversation  is  freely  sprinkled 
with  the  word  "Igon,"  which  means  "I 
understand,"  or  "It  is  plain." 

The  Hungarians  are  a  pleasant,  jolly, 
polite  people  and  see  mmuch  amused  that 
foreigners  cannot  speak  their  language. 
The  foreign  languages  that  they  mostly 
know  are  German  and  Italian.  Not 
many  Hungarians  speak  French.  In 
Vienna  one  will  meet  not  a  few  police- 
men who  speak  English,  but  in  Budapest 
none  at  all. 

Many    magnificent    bridges    span    the 


Danube,  connecting  the  two  former  cities 
of  Buda  and  Pest,  which  are  now  since 
fifty  years  ago  under  one  municipal  gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  finest  is  called  in 
Hungarian  "Erzsebid-bid,"  which  means 
in  English  "Elizabeth  Bridge."  This  is 
a  beautiful  iron  suspension  bridge  with 
massive  columns  of  masonry  at  each  end. 
On  one  side  of  the  river  is  situated  Buda, 
which  is  flat  for  the  most  part,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  Pest,  which  is  the  hilly 
region. 

On  a  commanding  position  stands  the 
royal  castle,  which  was  built  several  cen- 
turies ago  and  which  contains  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  sixty  rooms.  There  is 
a  certain  grandeur  and  spaciousness 
about  this  castle  which  no  other  1 
have  seen  in  Europe  possesses.  In  one 
wing  of  the  palace  the  Regent  Horthy 
lives.  The  ballroom  is  exceedingly 
handsome  and  contains  marvelous 
chandeliers.  In  old  days  when  great 
balls  were  held,  it  must,  indeed,  have 
been  a  marvelous  sight.  There  are  some 
fine  statues  and  paintings  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  a  great  many  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  Every  place  that  you 
look  in  Austria  and  Hungary  you  see 
statues  and  paintings  of  Francis  Joseph. 
But  this  is  not  surprising  considering 
that  he  had  a  reign  of  overy  sixty  years. 
The  last  visit  that  Francis  Joseph  paid  to 
this  palace  was  in  1913,  when  a  grand 
ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
emperor.  I  wonder  how  many  in  that 
brilliant  assembly  imagined  that  they 
were  participating  in  the  last  ball  of  the 
empire!  The  Austrian  empire  vanished 
away  almost  as  quickly  as  the  last  strains 
of  music  died  away. 

The  changing  of  the  palace  guard,  we 
had  been  told,  was  extremely  interesting. 
On  our  way  to  see  it  we  passed  the  for- 
mer royal  chapel.  Behind  the  main  altar 
there  is  another  smaller  one  and  here 
the  mummified  hand  of  Saint  Stephen, 
the  first  king  of  Hungary,  is  kept  in  a 
gorgeous  gold  and  glass  case  just  behind 
the  small  altar.  This  is  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage for  the  Hungarians. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  principal  city  park.  We 
came  upon  a  military  band  just  as  it  wa- 
playing  Strauss's  "Blue  Danube." 
was  an  ideal  setting  for  the  rendition  of 
such  a  piece  as  this,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
piece  more  than  we  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. Like  the  Germans,  the  Hungarians 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  music. 

Our  first  day  in  Hungary  had  shown 
that  Budapest  was  a  town  of  great 
beauty  and  interest. 

(Continued  on  Page  273) 
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o  'WAV,  bad  boy,  don't  bother 
me.  I  make  basket."  These 
words  were  those  of  an  old 

|  Washoe  woman  who  sat  just  outside  my 
garden  fence,  and  were  addressed  to  her 

Ismail    grandson    playing   about    nearby. 

Hie   had    upset   the   can   of   water   from 

I  which  she  was  dampening  withes. 

For   the   past   hour,   as    I    lay   in   the 
hammock  reading,  I  had  heard  the  drone 

|oi   her  voice  and  the  occasional   replies 

I  of  the  boy.  They  spoke  in 

1  English,  as  the  young  gen- 
eration of  this  tribe,  whose 
parents  have  been  educated 
in  the  government  school 

I  at  Stewart,  seldom  speak 

|  the  language  of  their  race. 
1  had  paid  little  attention 

,  tn  the  conversation,  but  at 

jthe  word  "basket"  my  in- 
terest was  at  once  aroused. 

| Washoe  baskets!  The  fin- 
jest  willow  baskets  in  the 

I  West,  and  in  the  process 

jof  making!   Here  was 

i  something  more  interest- 

!  ing  than  the  pages  before 

|  me. 

I  dropped  my  book  and 
going  to  the  fence,  peeped  over  the  pick- 
ets. The  old  grandmother  pretended  not 
to  see  me,  but  the  boy,  a  child  of  about 

(four,  crept  behind  her,  and  from  that 
safe  vantage  looked  out  shyly,  popping 
up  and  down  like  a  large  and  animated 
jack-in-the-box.  Finally  he  joggled  her 

[arm  so  hard  that  she  dropped  her  work 
to  slap  at  him.  He  ducked  quickly  and 
evaded  the  reproving  hand ;  I  laughed, 
and  the  ice  was  broken : 

"What  kind  of  basket  are  you  mak- 
ing?" I  asked. 

"Nice  one,"  she  replied,  "you  like  buy 
him  ?" 

A  good  business  woman  !  But  an  artist 
too,  1  decided,  as  I  watched  her  nimble 
fingers  manipulate  the  withes.  Each 
stirch  was  taken  with  the  greatest  care 
and  patience.  Observing  this,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  rule  given  by  the  French 
nuns  to  their  pupils  in  lace  making: 
'Take  each  stitch  as  carefully  as  if  it 
were  the  only  one  you  expected  to  make.' 
I  had  often  watched  the  Shoshones  at 

i  this  kind  of  work  and  was  familiar  with 
their  tools.  I  now  saw  that  the  infinitely 
finer  baskets  of  the  Washoe  are  made 
with  the  same  equipment :  an  awl,  a 
Miiall  knife,  and  a  can  of  water.  Dat-so- 
la-lee,  most  famous  of  all  Washoe  basket 
wea\fi>.  some  of  whose  baskets  are  val- 
ued as  high  as  $10,000,  used  these  sim- 
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pie  implements.  The  fineness  of  the  work 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  weaver, 
the  basis  of  valuation  being  the  number 
of  stitches  to  the  inch,  together,  of  course, 
with  the  symmetry  of  the  finished  basket. 
I  asked  about  the  preparation  of  ma- 
terial, and  found  the  method  to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Shoshones  and  Piutes: 
only  the  straight,  young  shoots  of  the 
willow  are  selected.  Frequently  a  basket 
weaver  devotes  several  days  to  the  gath- 


ering of  these  shoots.  Remembering  how 
Stradivarius  is  said  to  have  "listened  to 
the  trees"  before  selecting  wood  for  his 
violins,  I  indulged  in  a  bit  of  poetic 
fancy  at  this  point :  certainly  it  is  only 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  young  willow 
stalks  that  are  chosen,  but  does  some 
deeper  sense  than  sight  come  into  play? 
The  question,  however,  was  too  compli- 
cated for  discussion  in  "pidgin  English," 
my  only  method  of  conversing  with  the 
basket  weaver. 

I  have  often  seen  Indian  women  com- 
ing home  at  night,  burden  baskets  over- 
flowing with  the  willow  slips,  strapped 
to  their  heads,  but  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  other  gauge  except  uniform  size 
and  straightness,  I  shall  probably  never 
know.  However,  when  a  sufficient  num- 
ber have  been  cut  and  brought  in,  they 
are  peeled  or  scraped.  With  the  bark 
thus  removed  the  stalks  are  a  gleaming 
white.  Only  the  knife  is  used  for  the 
first  two  steps  (cutting  and  peeling)  ; 
the  withes  are  then  tied  in  bundles  and 
are  ready  for  use.  When  enough  have 
been  prepared  and  set  aside,  the  worker 
proceeds  with  the  same  routine  to  make 
ready  the  weavers,  adding  one  more 
step:  the  stalks  are  split  after  peeling. 
The  weavers,  thus  made,  must  be  strong 
and  pliable  and  so  the  selection  and  split- 
ting requires  care.  When  finished  they 


are  coiled  and  dampened,  and  now  the 
basket  maker  is  ready  to  begin  the  real 
work. 

A  WITH  K   is   bent   into  a   circle  or   an 
-^*-  oblong,  depending   upon  the  shape 
of  the  basket  desired,  and  is  stitched  to- 
gether with  the  weaver  of  split  willow. 
The  stitches  are  drawn  tight,  and  after 
the  first  round  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
awl   to   force  an   opening  in   the  lower 
row  to  insert  the  weaver. 
This  is  sharpened  at  the 
end  so  that  it  may  easily 
slip  through  the  aperture. 
Each  stitch  is  made  taut 
before  the  next  is  taken. 
Shaping  the  basket   re- 
quires   great    skill.    It    is 
here  that  one  notices  the 
difference  between  the  real 
artist  and   the  careless 
worker.  Dat-so-la-lee's 
baskets  are  marvels  of 
symmetry  and  grace.  Not 
only  are  the  stitches  close 
and  even,  but  the  baskets 
rise  from  the  base  in  ab- 
solutely true  proportion. 
Some    baskets    are    com- 
pleted   in    a    few    days ;    others    require 
months    of    patient    labor.    Dat-so-la-lee 
often   spent   more   than   a  year  on   one 
piece  of  work.  Her  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive and  relative  values  seemed  inherent ; 
more,  she  never  created  a  duplicate. 

Two  other  materials  not  mentioned 
above,  are  used  in  nearly  all  Washoe 
baskets:  fern  root,  which  is  black,  and 
red  bud,  which  is  dark  red.  It  is  with 
these  that  the  design  is  woven  in.  Armed 
with  a  sharp  stick,  the  basket  maker  sets 
out  to  dig  these  materials,  their  selection 
requiring  even  greater  care  than  cutting 
the  withes.  Only  the  toughest  roots  can 
be  used,  as  in  making  the  design  these 
take  the  place  of  the  split  willow  weaver. 
The  design  frequently  tells  a  story ; 
it  always  represents  more  than  decora- 
tion. For  instance,  the  baby  carrier  bas- 
ket has  woven  across  the  shade  above 
the  child's  head  the  emblem  by  which 
the  proud  mother  says  to  the  world:  "1 
carry  a  boy,"  or  "I  carry  a  girl."  The^c 
particular  symbols  are  common  to  all 
western  tribes  and  are  as  follows: 

Hoy:  /   /  /   /         Girl:  /X/X/X/X 

Sometimes  it  is  through  the  design  that 
the  weaver  expresses  her  emotional  na- 
ture. I)at-so-la-lee  was  a  poet  as  well  as 
an  artist.  The  symbols  upon  her  basket> 
(Continued  on  Page  287) 
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Vigilantes  of  Nugget  Gulch 


HENRY  WIGMORE  yawned.  Being 
president  and  almost  sole  owner 
of   the  one   bank   in   Nugget 
Gulch  was  far  from  an  exciting  occupa- 
tion.  While    not    a   "ghost"    town   yet, 
Henry  suffered  an  occasional  twinge  that 
Nugget  Gulch  was  in  danger  of  sinking 
to  such  a  level.  Of  course,  if  the  mines 
would  open  up  once  more,  things  would 
be  different. 

"But  they'll  never  come  back,"  Henry 
reflected,  staring  out  into  the  sunlit, 
droning  quiet  roadway.  "At  least,  not 
like  it  was  then." 

It  wasn't  rheumatic  Nate  Jackson, 
painfully  sweeping  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  general  store,  that  Henry  was 
seeing.  Nor  grizzled  and  bent  Hughie 
Murphy,  scraping  the  gravel  smooth 
about  his  tiny  gasoline  station  at  the 
corner. 

Henry  was  seeing  Natie  and  Hughie, 
Shorty  Arnold  and  a  dozen  others  in  the 
days  when  Nugget  Gulch  teamed  with 
life;  with  excited,  dirty  men  who  never 
shaved  and  wore  huge,  muddy  boots. 
He  was  seeing  himself,  appointed  by  the 
Vigilantes  to  kep  that  mob  in  order  and 
the  killings  at  a  minimum.  At  least  the 
casualties  occurring  while  Henry  was 
sheriff  held  a  measure  of  justification. 
And  Henry  had  remained  sheriff,  too, 
until  one  day  he  realized  that  leaping 
out  of  bed  in  the  gray  mistiness  of  three 
a.  m.  and  forking  a  horse  to  a  remote 
settlement  where  there  had  been  a  play- 
ful little  party  ending  in  a  stabbing  epi- 
sode, had  lost  its  old-time  thrill  . 

Besides  that,  the  boom  was  over.  Most 
of  the  mines  were  shut  down, — tempor- 
arily, it  was  said.  The  few  remaining 
ones  were  being  mucked  by  a  gang  of 
Eyetalians  and  Bohunks  that  might  carve 
each  other  to  sausage  meat,  for  all  Henry 
cared.  He  was  through. 

But  sitting  in  his  comfortable  desk 
chair  behind  the  big  plate  glass  window 
of  his  office,  who  could  blame  Henry 
that  occasionally  he  had  visions  of  those 
ruthless,  glorious  days  that  were  gone? 
Henry  with  his  thinning,  iron-gray  hair 
and  his  increasing  waistline.  Even  riding 
a  horse  nowadays  was  more  of  a  punish- 
ment than  a  pleasure.  Once  a  year  the 
county  fair  where  he  was  always  one  of 
judges,  he  would  hide  quite  successfully 
the  uncomfortable  misery  that  was  his 
while  he  remained  for  most  of  the  day 
in  the  saddle. 

At  intervals,  between  yawns,  Henry 
had  visitors.  Martin  Adams  of  the  Fly- 
ing A  wanted  his  note  renewed.  Martin 
got  a  renewal.  Henry  wished  all  the 
bank's  paper  was  as  good  as  old  Martin's. 
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A  salesman  for  a  San  Francisco  bond 
house,  homeward  bound  on  his  vacation 
trip,  stopped  by  for  a  friendly  chat. 

In  the  interim  Henry  read  his  mail. 
He  scrutinized  every  letter,  every  folder 
and  bit  of  advertising  matter  that 
came  to  him.  He  seldom  dropped  any- 
thing in  the  waste  basket  until  months 
later,  when  he  would  indulge  in  an  orgy 
of  "cleaning  up."  He  read  the  confiden- 
tial reports  from  a  bankers'  detective 
service  that  he  subscribed  to.  These  al- 
ways interested  him  tremendously.  He 
would  read  them  over  several  times, 
studying  the  photographs  and  exploits  of 
clever  and  unscrupulous  confidence  men, 
swindlers,  forgers,  bad-check  artists,  who 
preyed  upon  the  banking  fraternity. 

Henry  prided  himself  that  he  was  a 
good  judge  of  the  human  countenance. 
The  sly  smirking  features,  the  thin  cruel 
lips  depicted  in  the  various  pictures  made 
him  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for  any 
banker  in  his  right  senses  to  be  taken  in 
by  them.  And  yet,  he  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  own  rules  of  charac- 
ter analysis  didn't  hold  with  all  of  them. 
Take  this  "Curly"  Warrington,  for  in- 
stance, a  fresh-faced,  innocent  appearing 
lad,  almost  effeminate,  and  wanted  for 
more  than  a  dozen  successfully  executed 
forgeries.  And  here  was  Tillie  How- 
land, — a  red-lipped,  petite,  with  a  saucy 
dimple.  She  had  merely  held  up  four 
banks,  in  one  her  sauciness  being  plainly 
evidenced  by  the  careless  ease  with  which 
she  shot  and  seriously  wounded  a  teller. 
The  clerk  imagined,  foolishly  enough, 
that  Tillie  hadn't  really  meant  it  when 
she  shoved  a  note  toward  him  demand- 
ing all  the  available  loose  cash.  Henry 
grudgingly  admitted  that  times  had 
changed  in  this  as  is  everything  else.  In 
the  old  days  bad  men  looked  like  bad 
men,  and  nobody  ever  heard  of  a  "flap- 
per bandit." 

Henry's  last  visitor,  late  that  after- 
noon, only  a  few  minutes  before  closing 
time,  proved  to  be  a  Mr.  I.  K.  Goldbein. 

Mr.  Goldbein's  card  stated  that  he 
represented  "Red  Star  Productions  of 
Hollywood."  Fastidiously  dressed,  too 
much  so  to  suit  the  bank  president,  and 
smoking  an  expensive  cigar  that  rarely 
left  his  mouth  while  he  talked,  Goldbein 
was  almost  offensively  business-like  and 
slightly  patronizing.  Henry  didn't  like 
his  manner.  He  didn't  like  anything 
about  him,  from  his  gold-filled  front 
teeth  and  two-bit  cigar  down  to  his 
highly  polished,  patent-leather  shoes. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  the  caller 
explained  snappily.  "We've  got  to  shoot 
the  last  few  scenes  in  this  feature  we've 


been  making.  The  whole  picture  so  far 
was  made  out  here  in  the  mountains. 
There's  a  stage  coach  hold-up  in  it ;  In- 
dians ;  cowboys ;  the  whole  works.  We 
shot  'em  all,  except  this  part  where  the 
Lone  Wolf  rides  into  town  and  robs  the 
bank.  That's  the  one  scene  inside  the 
bank.  The  posse  is  trailing  him  and  they 
shoot  it  out  right  in  front  of  the  bank, 
see?  Lotta  action  stuff!" 

Mr.  Goldbein  paused  long  enough  to 
regard  the  ash  on  the  end  of  his  cigar 
lovingly,  before  shaking  it  casually  on 
Henry's  carpet. 

"I  was  afraid  we'd  have  to  wait  and 
fake  that  part  up  after  we  got  back,"  he 
resumed.  "We  couldn't  locate  one  o( 
them  dead  -  an'  -  gone  towns  anywhere 
around  here  that  was  still  live  enough 
to  have  a  bank.  Then  I  runs  across  this 
joint — what's  its  name?  Nugget  Gulch 
— and  your  bank,  here.  It'll  be  a  wow 
in  the  picture.  Place  looks  like  it  ain't 
moved  a  muscle  around  this  part  of  the 
country  since  them  what-d'yuh-call-'em 
days." 

Henry  began  to  feel  an  increasing 
hostility.  It  was  all  right  for  him  to  criti- 
cize Nugget  Gulch,  to  yawn  at  its  dead- 
ly inertia.  But  for  an  outsider  to  do  it 
was  something  else  again.  He  felt  an 
overwhelming  dislike  for  his  visitor. 

"I  don't  believe  we  can  accommodati 
you,    Mr. — Mr.    Goldbein,"    he    bega: 
stiffly.    "This    is    a    business    institution 
We've  got  no  time  for  that  acting  fool- 
ishness— 

"Aw,  now,  Mr.  Wigmore,  lissen  here! 
Of  course,  we  want  everything  strictly 
business.  That's  our  middle  name."  Gold- 
bein's manner  lost  some  of  its  condes- 
cension and  became  persuasive.  "We  ex- 
pect to  pay  the  bank — you — for  the  trou- 
ble. The  Red  Star  always  pays  its  loca- 
tion fees  and  no  cheap  stuff,  neither. 
We'll  give  you  two  hundred  dollars  for 
letting  us  take  that  mob  scene  in  front 
of  the  bank  and  the  one  quick  shot  in 
side.  It  won't  take  but  a  coupla  hours 
for  the  whole  business,  counting  rehear- 
sals and  close-ups.  Two  hundred  ain't 
much,  of  course,  to  a  man  like  yourself, 
Mr.  Wigmore,  but  then  money's  money 
these  days  and  you'll  hafta  admit  that's 
velvet.  We  won't  bother  you  till  early 
afternoon  on  Saturday,  so  there'll  be  no 
interference  with  your  customers  or  reg- 
ular business." 

Henry  Wigmore  weakened.  After  all, 
with  farm  loans  and  cattle  mortgages 
what  they  were,  to  say  nothing  of  min- 
ing stocks,  as  the  film  representative  had 
pointed  out  two  hundred  dollars  was 
(Continued  on  Page  270) 
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The  Economic  Losses  Through  Drug  Addiction 


TODAY  the  narcotic  evil  is  almost  as 
much  an  economic  menace  as  it  has 
long  been  a  moral  one.  We  are  face 
to  face  not  only  with  a  great  social,  but 
a  serious  industrial  problem  which  busi- 
ness can  no  longer  ignore.  No  intelligent 
minded   or   thinking  person  can  fail  to 
\  icw    with    gravest    concern    the    wide- 
spread  use  of   habit-forming  drugs  and 
the  resultant  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
[  degeneration  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
I  of  our  people.  There  are  peddlers  of  nar- 
cotics in  all  of  our  larger  cities  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  in  nearly 
every    community,    dope-selling    profes- 
sional men  who  traffic  in  human  weak- 
l  nesses   and   vicious   habits,    and   thereby 
I  bring   upon  our  nation   an  untold   eco- 
|  nomic  loss. 

Reports  vary  greatly  as  to  the  actual 
[  number  of  drug  addicts  in  the  United 
I  States,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  an 
[  estimate  can  be  ascertained  with  any 
.  degree  of  accuracy.  The  Narcotic  Re- 
I  search  Association  reports  200,000  ad- 
I  diets;  while  Kolb  and  Du  Mez  (reprint 
I  No.  924,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Reports, 
I  1924)  estimate  the  addiction  population 
\  at  110,000.  Colonel  Nutt,  chief  of  the 
I  Narcotic  Division  under  the  Treasury 
[  Department,  in  a  survey  made  by  him- 
I  self  April  of  the  same  year  estimates 
I  there  are  500,000  drug  addicts.  In  July, 
I  1927,  at  a  conference  in  Philadelphia, 
I  Dr.  John  M.  O'Connor,  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Correction, 
[  New  York  City;  Honorable  Sara  Gra- 
I  ham-Mulhall,  formerly  deputy  commis- 
I  sioner  of  the  New  York  Drug  Control 
[  Commission;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
I  Committee  on  Criminology  each  esti- 
mated 500,000. 

The   Federal    Department  of  Justice 
I   reported  1,060  violations  of  the  narcotic 
p  laws  in  1917;  4,300  in   1921;  and  10,- 
I  342  in  1926.  Dr.  Paul  M.  Lichtenstein, 
[   resident  physician  of  the  Tombs  Prison, 
New  York,  says  the  number  of  addicts 
committing  felonies  has  increased.  It  is 
an  established  fact  that  there  are  more 
prisoners  in  our  federal  penitentiaries  for 
the  violation  of  the  Harrison  Act  than 
for  any  other  law.  Of  the  7,568  crim- 
inals in  the  federal   prisons  at  Leaven- 
worth,  Atlanta  and   McNeil  Island  on 
:    April  1,  1928,  2,341  or  31  per  cent  were 
serving  sentences   for   violations  of   the 
narcotic  laws. 

A  comprehensive  survey  and  study 
made  by  the  Narcotic  Research  Associa- 
tion reveals  the  fact  that  in  the  eight 
Pacific  Coast  states  there  are  7,000  drug 
addicts  of  the  criminal  type  who  spend 
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$20,000,000  for  drugs  supplied  by  drug 
peddlers  illegally.  California,  lying  as 
she  does  at  the  very  door  of  the  Orient, 
is  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  narcotic  evil  as  it  prevails  in  the  Far 
East.  As  a  result  the  narcotic  problem 
is  more  pressing  here  than  in  many  of 
the  other  states.  The  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
reveal  that  California's  convictions  un- 
der the  Harrison  Act  were  third  largest 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  sec- 
ond largest  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1925,  and  greater  than  in  any  other  state 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924. 

The  author  of  this  instructive  article 
is  instructor  in  Civics  and  U.  S.  History 
in  the  Broadway  High  School,  Glen- 
dale,  California.  Other  contributions 
from  her  pen  that  have  appeared  in 
this  magazine  are  "Alaska:  Mighty  Em- 
pire in  the  Making,"  and  "William 
Howard  Taft"  which  appeared  in  our 
June  last  issue  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  annual  anthology  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, which,  under  title  of  "Copy,"  is 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 


The  enormous  part  played  by  narcotic 
drug  addiction  in  the  crime  of  our  na- 
tion can  not  be  overlooked.  The  drug 
addicts  as  a  class  are  idlers,  not  workers. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  them  depend  upon 
petty  larceny,  stealing,  begging,  drug 
peddling,  prostitution  and  other  illegal 
methods  of  obtaining  money  to  defray 
the  cost  of  drugs.  Were  the  users  of 
narcotics  confined  to  the  underworld  and 
our  confirmed  criminals,  the  situation 
would  be  bad  enough;  but  when  we 
realize  that  every  addict  is  a  potential 
criminal,  we  are  horrified.  Not  the  much 
discussed  prohibition  question,  but  the 
narcotic  menace  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  our  police  and  other 
law  enforcement  officers.  "Narcotic  ad- 
diction and  crime  are  so  closely  related," 
writes  the  office  of  the  Narcotic  Research 
Association,  "that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  solve  the  crime  problem  until  we  have 
solved  the  narcotic  problem." 

"If  we  but  remember  that  the  demand 
for  the  drug  is  more  imperative  than  the 
command  for  food;  if  we  realize  that 
the  addict  frequently  suffers  the  tortures 
of  hell  when  in  need  of  his  drug;  if  we 
consider  that  the  drug  addict  soon  loses 
all  sense  of  honor  and  mercy  and  all  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  man, 
we  will  then  begin  to  realize  that  many 
petty  thefts  and  crimes  of  greater  magni- 


tude, even  brutal  and  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders of  innocent  victims  are  chargeable 
to  the  narcotic  demon,"  says  Judge 
Charles  W.  Fricke. 

It  is  this  burning  craving  for  the 
drugs  by  the  drug  addict,  and  the  enor- 
mous profit  in  the  business  for  the  drug 
peddler  that  make  the  narcotic  problem 
so  difficult.  Since  there  is  no  legitimate 
market  in  this  country  where  the  drug 
peddler — the  most  malignant  force  for 
evil  in  the  world — can  obtain  his  supply, 
he  must  depend  on  smuggling.  The 
United  States  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury estimates  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
drugs  used  illicitly  in  this  country  are 
smuggled  in  and  that  the  drug  traffic  is 
so  well  organized  that  the  procuring  of 
drugs  is  only  a  matter  of  money.  An 
ounce  of  morphine  purchased  for  legiti- 
mate medical  purposes  costs  about  $24. 
The  drug  peddler  secures  smuggled  mor- 
phine for  less  and  then  sells  it  by  the 
grain,  netting  him  more  than  $300. 

The  Treasury  Department  in  its  Re- 
print No.  924  from  its  Public  Health 
Report  tells  us,  "The  average  daily  dose 
of  morphine  given  at  the  clinics  referred 
to,  based  on  1,976  cases,  was  iy\  grains, 
but  in  nearly  all  cases  the  dose  was 
smaller  than  the  appetites  of  the  addicts, 
because  it  was  the  policy  to  give  at  first 
only  enough  to  maintain  comfort,  and 
then  reduce  the  amount  when  possible." 
If  we  accept  this  figure  of  7J4  grains 
daily  as  the  average  minimum  dosage  of 
drug  addicts,  and  take  the  Federal  Nar- 
cotic Division  estimate  of  the  average 
cost  for  morphine  per  grain  at  $.87,  we 
have  the  cost  per  addict  approximately 
$6.30  per  day.  The  cost  for  the  7,000 
criminal  drug  addicts  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  would  be  $44,100  per  day  or  $16,- 
096,500  per  year ;  for  the  250,000  drug 
addicts  in  the  United  States  (and  this  is 
a  conservative  estimate)  the  cost  would 
be  $1,575,000  per  day  or  $573,875,000 
per  year. 

But  we  must  add  to  the  cost  for  drugs 
the  cost  for  crime.  These  addicts  prey 
upon  our  nation  to  the  extent  of  millions 
a  year;  they  strain  our  law  enforcement 
system,  our  police,  our  judiciary,  our 
jails,  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  The  nar- 
'  cotic  evil  is  an  industrial  menace  as  well 
.is  a  social  one.  Traffic  in  drugs  is  an 
economic  waste  to  the  United  States  of 
more  than  $1,000,000.000  annually  ac- 
cording to  Congressman  Porter,  an  out- 
standing authority  on  the  narcotic  situa- 
tion. The  loss  to  the  Pacific  Coast  alone 
is,  according  to  government  estimates, 
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California's  Lion  Farm 


GAY'S  LION  FARM — the  farm  extra- 
ordinary— is  located  on  the  Val- 
ley  Boulevard   near   El    Monte, 
about   fifteen  miles  from   Los   Angeles. 
It  is  a  five-acre  tract  of  man-made  jun- 
gle surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  heavy 
timbers,   set   into  the  ground   vertically 
and  close  together  to  form  the  accepted 
idea  of  a  jungle  stockade. 

Here  among  the  palms,  elephant  grass 
and  other  tropical  shrubbery,  we  were 
greeted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gay, 
sole  owners  and  operators  of  this  unique 
enterprise.  Cyclone,  the  untamable  Afri- 
can lion,  roared  his  disapproval  of  our 
intrusion  in  no  uncertain  terms.  And 
when  this  venerable  patriarch  raised  his 
deep,  throaty  voice  we  felt  the  "goose- 
flesh"  creeping  up  our  spine,  and  our 
eyes  instinctively  sought  out  the  nearest 
tree  and,  between  you  and  me,  we  had 
but  little  business  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
strong  enclosure  that  held  this  old  bar- 
barian and  his  latest  mate,  a  lady  lion 
weighing  nearly  600  pounds  and  in  the 
pink  of  condition. 

We  had  always  understood  that  lions 
mated  for  life,  but  not  so — at  least,  not 
in  captivity ;  for  Cyclone  is  the  proud  sire 
of  some  eighty  of  these  big  lumbering 
"cats,"  and  by  seven  different  mates.  On 
a  former  occasion  when  we  visited  this 
strange  industry  this  old  chieftain  had 
taken  unto  himself  two  beautiful,  sleek 
females.  The  three  of  them  lived  to- 
gether in  perfect  harmony  for  weeks  be- 
fore being  separated  and  the  prospective 
mothers  put  into  warm  straw-bedded 
dens  especially  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  litters  usually  consist  of  two  or 
three  cubs,  though  once  in  a  while  a 
single  baby  lion  is  born.  Rosie,  one  of 
Cyclone's  first  wives,  usually  presented 
her  lord  with  four  sturdy  young  rascals. 
Rosie  was  an  adorable  mother,  bearing 
a  litter  every  six  months.  She  mothered 
forty-eight  cubs  in  seven  years,  all  healthy 
and  full  of  play.  Rosie,  the  beloved,  suc- 
cumbed to  pneumonia  last  year. 

In  a  roomy  cage  nearby  was  Mary,  of 
Numa's  harem,  with  three  blue  -  eyed 
babies,  (the  eyes  of  all  lion  whelps  are, 
at  first,  of  a  deep  blue,  beginning  to  turn 
a  yellowish-green  at  about  four  weeks  of 
age).  These  little  chaps  were  exception- 
ally active,  snarling  and  spitting  at  each 
other  with  all  the  inborn  savagery  of 
their  feline  natures,  trying  their  best  to 
"show  off"  to  the  admiring  crowd  that 
thronged  the  passageway. 

One  large  corral  held  sixteen  two- 
year-olds.  They  frisked  about  Mr.  Gay 


By  JEANNETTE  NORLAND 

like  over-grown  puppies,  obeying  his 
slightest  commands  as  he  snapped  their 
pictures  for  the  visitors.  They  posed  sin- 
gly and  in  graceful  groups,  both  upon 
the  roots  of  an  upturned  eucalyptus  tree 
and  at  the  fountain,  lapping  water. 
Young  Simba  groomed  his  immaculate 
yellow  coat  with  a  pink  currycomb 
tongue,  stretched  lazily  fore  and  aft — 


collie  fashion — and  then  sprawled  out  in 
the  sun  for  his  after-dinner  siesta.  Oth- 
ers frolicked  about,  playing  savage  games 
of  quarry  and  pounce,  mauling  each 
other  in  mock  combat. 

In  another  pen  were  half  a  dozen  six- 
year-old  males.  These  superb  specimens 
have  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  their 
"showmanship"  to  their  heart's  content, 
galloping  around  the  ring  in  a  series  of 
races,  trick-steps  .  and  acrobatic  clown- 
ing. Apollo  stood  on  his  hind  feet,  rest- 
ing giant  paws  on  Mr.  Gay's  shoulders, 
reaching  for  bits  of  meat.  Pluto  mounts 
a  big  redwood  stump  and  poses  majes- 
tically. Mr.  Gay  carelessly  turns  his  back 
to  this  big  savage  and  demands  a  "sham- 
poo," whereupon  Pluto  playfully  licks 
the  curly  locks  of  this  stalwart  son  of 
France.  With  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  Mr. 
Gay  then  invites  the  amazed  spectators 
inside  for  a  "free  shampoo."  but,  need- 


less to  say,  no  one  accepts.  Pluto  then 
comes  down  from  his  "platform"  and 
Mr.  Gay  mounts  his  broad  back  and  is 
taken  for  a  ride  half-way  around  the 
arena. 

In  still  another  enclosure  were  eight 
full  grown  lions  headed  by  Numa,  the 
magnificent — the  most  valuable  motion- 
picture  lion  in  existence.  Here,  deep- 
chested,  heavily-padded  monarchs  padded 
slowly  back  and  forth,  grim  ferocity  in 
every  movement.  Rajah,  the  silent,  dis- 
dainful, stood  a  little  apart,  motionless, 
sphinx-like,  staring  out  of  the  narrow 
slits  of  his  fire-opal  eyes.  Mrs.  Gay  now 
enters,  and  after  spreading  a  Navajo 
blanket  on  the  ground,  lies  down  full 
length  upon  it.  Then  Mr.  Gay,  master 
of  ceremonies,  bids  Numa  lie  down 
across  her  body.  Numa,  with  luminous 
eyes  a-gleam,  nonchalantly  moves  into 
position,  posing  for  effect,  like  the  won- 
derful actor  he  is.  Again  the  sharp  com- 
mand rang  out,  "Numa,  down!"  and 
this  big  towering  beast  kneels  across  her 
form  as  gracefully  as  any  human  actor 
before  the  camera.  "Up!"  and  Numa 
rises  and  bounds  away  in  great  leaps  of 
buoyant  joy  at  having  done  his  "feature 
act"  so  beautifully! 

After  the  last  performance  of  the  day, 
we  circled  the  lot  again — loath  to  leave 
this  wonder-place  so  suggestive  of  the 
tropics.  We  tarried  for  a  moment  near 
Cyclone's  palm-screened  abode,  for  a  last 
look  at  this  battle-scarred  old  warrior. 
There  was  something  inexpressibly  pagan 
in  his  pose.  He  seemed  to  be  testing  the 
air  with  sensitive  nose  a-twitch,  tufted 
ears  alert,  listening  for  outside  nois 
remote,  abstracted ;  and  under  his  tr 
angular,  elegantly-maned  head  morosi 
musings  must  have  stirred  vague  ances- 
tral memories  of  stealthy  stalkings 
through  dark  jungle  and  star-lit  veldt. 
The  jungle,  pre-Adamite,  primeval,  was 
in  the  deep  vibrating  rumble  which  em- 
anated from  his  mighty  throat.  Sentinel- 
like  he  stood,  with  gray-whiskered  muz- 
zle agape — showing  a  yellow  saber-tooth 
caught  up  in  a  fold  of  his  cruel  lip, 
mysterious,  aloof,  indifferent  to  all  save 
the  keeping  of  his  gigantic  bulk  between 
the  curious  onlookers  and  his  primitive 
mate ;  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
evening  shadows  for  his  savage  wooing. 

The  doctrine  of  birth  control  is  evi- 
dently quite  unknown  at  the  Lion  Farm, 
for  when  we  reached  the  goat  yards, 
twins  and  triplets  scampered  about  until 
we  lost  track  of  the  exact  number.  Full 
of  pranks  they  were,  seeking  to  gain 
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.  .  .  Unto  the  Hills" 

BY  EMMA  ATKINS  JACOBS 


MARTHA  PATCH  turned  away  from 
the  chicken  corral,  the  empty 
feed  pail  dangling  from  a  list- 
lless  hand.  This  morning  her  ears  were 
•deaf  to  the  comfortable  clucking  of  her 
•nondescript  but  pampered  flock  of  hens; 
Iher    deep-set    eyes    were   dull    and    des- 
Ipairing. 

It  was  early  May,  and  the  day  was 
•golden;  but  Martha  was  not  glorying  in 
Ithe  pleasant  pungency  of  sun-warmed 
I  sage  and  in  the  tinge  of  the  new  green 
I  left  by  winter  snows  upon  the  stretch  of 
I  waste  land  between  her  and  the  wide 
I  river.  It  was  not  that  she  was  forty- 
Jnine  years  old  today,  alone,  tired,  and  as 
Jdrab  and  cheerless  as  the  Basin  after  the 
I  burning  heat  of  July  and  August.  She 
[had  been  well  schooled  in  loneliness, 
[weariness,  drabness. 

"See  them  hills!"  Andrew  had  ges- 
tured grandly  from  the  seat  of  the  heavy 
wagon  that  had  brought  them  here 
eighteen  years  ago.  Since  dawn  they  had 
followed  a  weary  trail  from  the  last  set- 
>  tlement,  and  finally,  with  breath-taking 
suddenness,  had  emerged  from  the  cool 
dusk  of  a  scrubbily-wooded  coulee  into 
this  barren  waste.  "Some  day  them  hills 
is  goin'  to  be  covered  with  orchards  like 
back  home.' 

Martha  had  looked. 

Against  the  flame  and  gold  of  the 
western  sky  lay  an  endless  chain  of  great 
barren  mounds,  like  the  backs  of  mam- 
moth prehistoric  creatures  huddled  close 
and  sleeping.  A  ghostly  gray,  they  were, 
with  eerie  shifting  shadows  of  blue  and 
mauve  as  the  sun  dropped  low. 

Martha  shivered,  and  tightened  her 
left  arm  about  twelve-year-old  Michael 
who  sat  beside  her. 

"Won't  be  long,  neither,"  Andrew 
continued.  "They're  outlinin'  a  projec' 
now  that'll  make  all  this  desert  blossom 
like  the  rose.  And  you  and  me,  Martha, 
are  in  on  the  ground  floor.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  ourn,  without  money 
and  without  price!  From  the  base  of 
this  here  wall,  runnin'  north  from  the 
cut,  and  west  halfway  to  the  river.  All 
we  got  to  do  is  to  stay  here  three  years." 

Martha  had  caught  her  breath,  and 
had  steadied  her  sickened  soul  with  a 
quick,  silent  prayer.  No  use  to  fight 
Andy;  he  was  set  in  his  ways. 

They  had  stayed,  and  the  land  had  be- 
come theirs,  but  not  without  price.  Land 
became  an  obsession  with  Andy,  and  on 
her  thirty-fourth  birthday  he  had  mort- 
gaged their  first  claim,  and  had  taken 
up-  an  adjoining  second.  Then  fifteen- 
year-old  Michael,  as  vivid  and  rebellious 
as  his  own  thatch  of  coppery  hair,  had 


added  heartbreak  to  hardship.  He  had 
raised  his  changing  voice,  with  its  ludi- 
crous ^squeaks  and  growls,  against  his 
father's  voice;  had  matched  his  gangling 
and  fiery  young  will  with  the  strength 
and  will  of  dogged  maturity.  A  few  days 
later  he  had  ridden  away  on  his  spotted 
pony,  leaving  this  note  for  his  mother: 
"Don't  feel  bad,  Ma.  I  got  to  go.  Pa 
means  to  hang  on  here  and  I  know  you'll 
stick  by  him,  but  I  can't  stand  it  no 
longer.  I'll  be  all  right.  Don't  worry. 
Some  day  I'll  come  back  and  do  some- 
thing for  you.  Goodbye,  Ma.  I  won't 
forget  you." 

SPIDER-WEBS 

By  Louis  GINSBERG 

CPIDERS  have  the  power 
*J  With  their  circled  darts 
To  draw  out  a  tower 

From  their  inward  parts. 

Far-flung  accidents 

In  a  bit  of  rue 
Or  a  fallen  fence 

It  will  anchor  to. 

Any  cast-off  thing 

Will  suffice  for  this 
Woven,  glittering, 

Cunning  edifice. 

So  as  spiders  do, 

From  themselves  men  spin, 
On  a  twig  or  two 

Worlds  to  circle  in. 


YEARS  had  woven  this  pain  into  the 
fabric  of  dreams.  Martha  had  learned 
to  love  the  silence  of  the  thirsty  waste 
land,  had  learned  to  lift  her  eyes  to  the 
hills  and  see  their  promise.  They  were 
not  the  ghostly,  fearsome  things  of  her 
first  impression.  They  were  kindred  souls, 
kindly,  friendly,  infinite,  waiting  in  still 
patience  for  a  day  of  fruition.  The  hills 
sustained  her  when  Andy  died.  In  the 
months  that  followed,  she  had  clung  to 
them  and  to  Michael's  promise.  All  that 
she  asked  of  life  was  that  she  might  stay 
here  with  the  hills  until  her  boy  returned. 
But  life,  it  seemed,  did  not  mean  to 
grant  her  even  this.  The  great  reclama- 
tion project  was  now  practically  assured, 
and  the  shrewd  banker  who  had  granted 
them  a  pitiful  one  hundred  dollars  each 
on  three  successive  claims,  refused  to  re- 
new the  notes  again.  The  sheriff  would 
be  out  today  to  serve  notice  that  eighteen 
years  of  bitter  toil  and  abnegation  were 
a  hollow  mockery. 
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She  started  and  stood  alert.  .  .  .  The 
sheriff  was  coming  earlier  than  she  had 
expected.  Senses  trained  in  solitude  told 
her  that  he  was  already  back  in  the 
coulee,  and  that  he  was  not  alone.  Trem- 
bling, she  hurried  into  the  cabin. 

A  few  minutes  lated,  in  answer  to  a 
shout,  she  went  to  the  door.  Four  men 
had  drawn  up,  their  mounts  wheeling 
impatiently  while  they  exchanged  words 
in  low  voices.  There  was  something  fur- 
tive in  the  way  they  appraised  her  and 
her  surroundings.  None  of  these  was  a 
sheriff.  One  of  them  leaped  from  his 
horse,  a  superb  russet  mare,  and  flipped 
off  a_ battered  sombrero. 

"Morning,  lady!  Wonder  if  you  could 
give  this  here  outfit  a  bite  of  grub?" 

Martha  hesitated.  It  was  not  that  she 
was  afraid;  it  was  only  that  she  had  so 
little  to  offer. 

"Canned  beans,  or  sour  dough  and 
sow  belly — just  anything  lady,  with 
some  hot  coffee.  We'll  pay  you  well. 
We're  hungry.  One  of  my  pals  here  was 
saying  he'd  sell  his  soul,  if  he  had  one, 
for  a  big  plate  of  hot  corn  bread." 

Corn  bread!  Andy  had  loved  it. 
Young  Michael,  perpetually  hungry, 
had  revelled  in  it.  It  would  seem  good  to 
cook  for  a  man  again,  and  to  see  him 
eat!  Whoever  these  men  might  be,  they 
surely  could  do  her  no  harm;  and  if 
they  were  really  hungry — 

"I've  got  cornmeal,"  she  said  at  last, 
with  a  quiet  dignity.  "My  fire's  gone 
down,  but  if  you  ain't  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  I'll  be  glad  to  stir  up  a  batch." 

"Yip-ee!  Hear  that,  boys?" 

The  announcement  was  heartily 
cheered,  and  Martha's  heart  gave  a 
strange  twist  as  she  watched  the  men. 
They  were  all  youngish,  perhaps  no  older 
than  her  own  son.  All  were  lithe  and 
strong  of  body,  with  a  dashing  air  in 
spite  of  shabby  clothes.  And  that  russet 
mare!  Michael  had  loved  beautiful 
horses. 

Two  of  the  men  cantered  off  with  the 
horses,  to  water  them  at  the  river.  The 
first  spokesman  for  the  party,  "Cap," 
and  a  taller  mate  answering  to  the  name 
of  "Slim,"  gathered  sage  knots,  hacked 
them  into  fuel,  and  prodded  the  small 
cook-stove  while  Martha  stirred  up  her 
batter,  sliced  salt  pork,  and  measured 
out  coffee.  After  some  exchange  of  ban- 
ter between  them,  the  men  drew  Martha 
into  conversation. 

"How  you  make  your  living  here?" 

'It  don't  take  much  to  live  here.  Lots 
of  jackrabbits  for  meat." 

"But  coffee,  flour,  beans,  clothes? 
They  call  for  a  little  money." 

"We  always  managed  somehow.  We 
raised  winter  wheat,  with  garden,  chick- 
ens and  a  few  cows.  Andy  hauled  irri- 
gating water  from  the  river  in  barrels 
(Continued  on  Page  280) 
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just  that.  It  wasn't  to  be  thrown  away 
lightly. 

The  outcome  of  the  conference  was 
that  Mr.  I.  K.  Goldbein  returned  to  his 
idling  company  of  actors  entirely  satis- 
fied. Mr.  Wigmore,  while  not  quite  so 
complacent,  had  fifty  dollars  in  cash  be- 
fore him  on  his  desk  as  evidence  of  Gold- 
bein's  good  faith.  The  money  remained 
there  for  some  time  while  he  studied  it 
thoughtfully. 

By  the  time  Miss  Jarvis  who,  during 
banking  hours  acted  as  receiving  teller, 
appeared  for  her  secretarial  labors,  Hen- 
ry Wigmore  hid  become  frankly  doubt- 
ful. And  when  Art  Morehouse,  who  was 
paying  teller,  cashier  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  little  bank's  personnel,  had  locked 
away  his  neat  records  and  exact  piles  of 
cash  in  the  vault,  Henry  was  admitting 
uneasily  to  himself  that  he  had  maybe 
been  too  hasty. 

What  did  he  know  about  this  so-called 
I.  K.  Goldbein,  who  alleged  he  repre- 
sented a  mythical  film  company,  suppos- 
edly making  a  "Western"  picture  some- 
where nearby  in  the  High  Sierras? 
There  were  times  when  Henry  regretted 
that  he  hadn't  followed  the  law  profes- 
sion instead  of  banking. 

The  more  he  thought  about  Mr.  Gold- 
bein the  less  he  liked  being  drawn  into 
any  association  with  him.  There  was  the 
fifty  dollars,  of  course ;  tangible  evidence 
of  Goldbein's  good  faith. 

But  against  that  was  a  certain  suave 
insolence  of  manner  that  had  rubbed 
Henry  the  wrong  way.  There  was  also, 
now  that  he  considered  them,  those  de- 
tails regarding  the  "shooting,"  as  Gold- 
bein called  it.  Goldbein  had  specified  the 
"shooting"  would  take  place  after  all 
customers  had  left  the  bank,  but  with 
the  bank  employes,  of  course,  about  their 
duties  as  usual.  This  meant  the  bank's 
money  would  have  to  remain  in  plain 
sight,  with  the  vault  door  also  wide 
open.  Then  Goldbein  planned  to  keep 
the  sidewalk  cleared  by  several  of  the 
Red  Star  company's  own  men,  so  that 
any  curious  Nugget  Gulch  residents 
would  not  get  into  the  camera's  eye  in- 
stead of  the  principals  involved.  But 
somehow,  Henry  just  didn't  like  it. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  Thurs- 
day, he  called  up  Ed  Jerome  out  at  the 
ranger  station.  Over  the  tinkly  noisy 
thread  of  telephone  wire,  Ed's  voice 
sounded  flat  and  dryly  uninterested. 

"Yeah,"  Ed  admitted  that  the  Red 
Star  company  had  been  up  in  his  neck 
o'  th'  woods.  "A  whole  mob  of  'em, 
clutterin'  up  the  scenery." 


No,  Ed  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
'em,  except  that  he  had  to  warn  'em  a 
coupla  dozen  times  about  smokin'  their 
cigarettes  in  closed  areas.  Most  city  peo- 
ple never  seemed  to  hear  about  forest 
fires,  at  all. 

Ed  had  also  had  trouble  with  the  Red 
Star  actors  about  fishing  in  a  reserved 
trout  hatchery  and  quail-hunting  when 
the  season  was  still  three  months  off. 

"Several  hard-boiled  hombres  was 
kinda  mouthy,"  Ed  explained,  "when  I 
took  a  brace  o"  quail  away  from  'em 
they'd  just  bagged,  and  slapped  a  fine  on 
'em.  The  head  gazabo  apologized  for 
'em  and  said  there  was  a  few  guys  th' 
company  had  been  using  as  extras  that 
he  was  gonna  fire  for  being  so  unruly." 

It  appeared  Ed  was  glad  when  they'd 
decamped  at  last.  He  didn't  know  wheth- 
er they'd  left  the  mountains  for  good  or 
not,  but  at  any  rate  they  were  out  of 
his  territory. 

Henry  felt  somewhat  relieved  after 
his  conversation  with  the  ranger.  At 
least  there  was  an  authentic  Red  Star 
organization.  It  was  also  evident  that  a 
picture  was  being  made  as  described  by 
Mr.  Goldbein. 

But  as  Saturday  approached  his  un- 
easiness could  not  be  banished  entirely. 
He  had  carried  some  of  those  confiden- 
tial detective  reports  home  with  him, 
too,  and  had  been  reading  them  late  in 
bed. 

He  decided  suddenly  to  take  a  few  of 
his  old  cronies  into  his  confidence.  He'd 
at  least  get  their  opinion.  He  consulted 
lengthily  with  Shorty  Arnold,  the  con- 
stable; Milt  Simon,  who  was  notary 
public  and  justice  of  the  peace;  Nate 
Jackson,  Hughie  Murphy  and  two  or 
three  others  who  had  clung  to  Nugget 
Gulch  even  after  the  boom  collapsed. 
All,  without  exception,  advised  caution 
and  preparedness.  You  couldn't  be  too 
careful  in  dealing  with  strangers,  was 
the  censensus  of  opinion  to  a  man,  and 
in  this  Henry  heartily  concurred. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning 
when  the  Bank  of  Nugget  Gulch  opened 
for  the  slightly  increased  business  that 
was  usual  on  this  last  day  of  the  week, 
Henry  Wigmore  felt  he  had  taken  every 
precaution  necessary  to  protect  his  bank. 
If  no  protection  was  needed,  nothing 
would  be  lost  thereby.  He'd  be  the  gain- 
er, in  fact,  to  the  extent  of  the  balance 
still  due  him  from  Red  Star  Productions. 

Henry  went  through  his  mail  slowly 
and  deliberately  as  was  his  custom.  Hap- 
pily, too,  smoking  innumerable  cigarettes, 
and  pausing  only  to  exchange  occasional 


:- 

; 


greetings  with  the  bank's  clients. 

Some  minutes  before  twelve  two  horse- 
men rode  into  the  main  street  of  the 
settlement.  Nugget  Gulch  was  accus- 
tomed to  horsemen,  especially  on  Satur- 
day when  the  cowboys  from  the  valley 
usually  came  to  town.  But  these  men 
were  different,  dressed  as  they  were  in 
the  loud  and  festive  regalia  of  the  old 
West,  with  huge  cream-colored  Stetsons, 
gaily  patterned  plaid  shirts  and  bright 
neckerchiefs.  The  spurs  on  their  shining 
boots  were  brightly  polished  and  they 
sat  stiffly  in  the  saddle,  taking  all  the 
bumps  awkwardly;  not  slouched  care-I 
lessly  and  at  ease  as  the  mountain  men 
rode. 

The  two  dismounted  in  front  of  the 
bank,  left  their  lines  hanging  over  the 
horses'  heads  and  went  in. 

Henry  Wigmore  glanced  quickly  at 
the  clock  after  his  first  glimpse  of  them. 

"I'm  playing  the  Lone  Wolf  in  the 
Red  Star  picture,"  the  dark  swarthy  one 
introduced  himself,  carelessly.  "Goldbein 
said  he'd  made  all  arrangements  with 
you  about  shooting  this  inside  scene.  The 
cameraman  and  myself  came  ahead  of 
the  rest  to  get  it  over  with  so  there 
won't  be  any  delay  on  the  outside  stuff 
The  light  won't  last  long  enough,  as  i 
is." 

Henry  was  plainly  doubtful  and  not 
a  little  upset. 

"That  Mr.  Goldbein,  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  told  me  you  wouldn't  be  here 
till  afternoon,"  he  said  resentfully.  "We 
still  got  ten  minutes  to  closing  time.  I 
can't  put  my  customers  out  just  to  ac- 
commodate you." 

The  spokesman  for  the  two  glanced 
around  coolly,  with  an  air  of  impersonal 
detachment.  There  was  only  one  cus- 
tomer in  the  bank — old  Judge  Carson — 
and  he  was  just  leaving.  Nugget  Gulch 
had  the  unusual  habit  of  getting  its 
banking  finished  up  early  on  Saturday 
mornings. 

"If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  we'll  go 
ahead,"  the  visitor  told  him.  "Don't 
think  we'll  do  much  interfering  and  it 
won't  take  but  a  minute  or  two.  Get 
your  box  up,  Red." 

His  companion  took  a  station  near  the 
door  and  raised  in  front  of  him  the 
black-covered  square  box  he  was  carry- 
ing. 

Henry  felt  rising  within  him  a  seeth- 
ing resentment.  All  his  carefully  laid 
plans  with  Shorty  and  "the  boys"  were 
going  for  nothing.  As  Shorty  had  said, 
even  if  they  weren't  really  needed  that 
afternoon,  they'd  get  a  "hell  of  a  kick" 
out  of  it  just  the  same.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  anything  had  happened  in 
Nugget  Gulch  to  give  the  little  company 
of  volunteer  "Vigilantes"  an  opportun- 
(Continued  on  Page  276) 
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Impregnable  Art 

By  MARY  GOODRICH 


ECALLING  the  circuitous  route 
over  which  he  passed  to  his  first 
studio  and  art  school  affords 
IVrthur  W.  Best,  California  landscape 
liainter,  as  keen  delight  as  it  gives  his 
listener,  for  it  envelopes  the  setting — 
»>an  Francisco  thirty-five  years  ago — in 
rs  fascinating  early  aura  so  fast  slipping 

•  rom   memory.    Although   the   oils   and 
•vatercolors  of  Mr.  Best  are  not  confined 
l:o   California,    the 

Ijallery    originated 

Irhere   and   has    al- 

•ways    been    main- 

rained    in    San 

•  Francisco.   To  this 

•  Bohemian   center 
Ithe   artist   and   his 
•brother,    H.    C. 
I  Best,    repaired    al- 
Imost   four  decades 

ai;n,  armed  with 
'  artistic  training 
I  from  English  mas- 
Iters  in  Toronto. 

The    coast    had 

I  lured    thither    art- 
[minded   youths 

from  many  direc- 
tions and  a  pe- 
culiarly interesting 
fact  in  the  history 
of  that  time  was 

I 1  h  e    assembling 
there     of     many 
young  men   whose 
names    now    rank 
high     in     the     na- 
tional and   international   art   world.     It 

1  is  rather  these  famous  ones  than  his  own 
'modest  story  that  interests  Mr.  Best. 

The  era  of  bicycles  had  dawned  and 
the  young  Best  brothers,  briefly  mark- 
ing time  against  an  approaching  rise  to 
fame  as  painters,  opened  a  cyclery  in 
the  Panhandle.  Neat  rows  of  smart 
models  in  tandem  and  single  wheels 
represented  the  popular  mode  of  transit, 
and  the  flourish  of  visitors  to  the  attrac- 
tive shop  appeared  to  betoken  a  lucrative 
business.  But  the  in-coming  guest  was 
loathe  to  depart;  apparently  his  appear- 
ance at  the  shop  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cycles  so  orderly  bracketed  along  the 
walls.  Rather,  the  new  arrival  made 
rapid  progress  through  the  glittering 
display  to  the  back  of  the  shop  where 
a  constantly  widening  circle  was  form- 
ing about  an  easel  on  which  a  half- 
finished  study  in  oils  was  undergoing 
criticism. 

The   wheels   stood    forgotten    in   their 


racks    while    art    held    its    impregnable 
sway  over  the  group. 

In  time  the  cyclery  quite  naturally 
became  the  possession  of  one  more 
familiar  with  handle  bars  than  palettes 
and  brushes,  and  a  real  studio  came  into 
being  for  Mr.  Best.  Local  landscapes 
became  the  theme  for  his  canvasses — the 
harbor,  the  Golden  Gate,  the  hills  of 
Marin — until  a  sketching  tour  with 


A  Street  Scene  in  Laguna,  New  Mexico 

From  an  Oil  Painting  by  A.   W.   Best 

Thad  Welch  into  the  Yosemite  in  1901 
resulted    in    pictures  of  the  valley  that      liquor 


are  inexhaustible  in  interest  and  crea- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  school  continued 
to  thrive,  attracting  to  its  classes  many 
students  now  famous  as  painters  or 
caricature  artists.  Patrons  and  friends 
watched  its  progress  with  helpful  in- 
terest and  advice  and  on  their  wise 
suggestions  changes  were  made,  subjects 
were  instituted  and  departments  in- 
augurated. Jules  Pages,  whose  famous 
work  has  led  him  to  an  important  fel- 
lowship at  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  was  a 
kindly  critic  in  the  early  school;  some 
of  the  problems  in  art  were  discussed  in 
the  studio  by  Homer  Davenport,  Swin- 
nerton,  Arthur  Cahill,  Napanbach  and 
Maynard  Dixon,  now  familiar  names  to 
the  world  of  art. 

Enrolled  as  students  of  the  school 
were  Bud  Fisher,  Tad  and  Goldberg, 
caricature  artists  who  need  no  introduc- 
tion. Their  progress  in  life  classes  \v;is 
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not  capable  of  merit  or  demerit,  for 
never  was  x-rinus  aspects  of  the  studies 
or  models  conveyed  to  paper.  Carica- 
tures of  all  subjects  bore  the  stamp  of 
genius  and  went  the  rounds  of  the  stu- 
dents— students  intent  on  a  meritorious 
presentation  of  the  model.  Such  gifted 
ones  heightened  interest  in  the  work, 
though  they  raised  the  standard  beyond 
average  reach. 

Briefly,  at  least,  Arthur  Best  was  an 
artist  without  honor  in  his  own  home, 
for  his  devout  father,  appearing  in  the 
western  city  in  order  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  Toronto  winters,  became  a 
member  of  the  household  and  an  un- 
sympathetic critic 
of  the  artist's  work. 
He  attacked  vio- 
lently the  large 
canvasses  over 
whose  lengths 
stretched  the  nude 
figures  of  indolent 
models.  His  pious 
soul  was  affronted 
by  the  subjects 
and,  finding  him- 
self powerless  to 
check  their  popu- 
larity, soon  gave 
the  studio  a  wide 
berth.  An  ingen- 
ious craftsman  and 
cabinet-maker,  the 
elder  Best  content- 
ed himself  in  a 
small  shop  in  the 
area. 

One  day  a  Red- 
ding saloon  man 
appeared  at  the  art 
studio  and  demand- 
ed to  see  a  large 

canvas    for   the   adornment   of   his   new 
house.    It    was    designed    to    fill 


the  long  space  above  the  bar  and  only 
the  largest  canvas  met  the  requirements. 
It  was  a  sale  of  value  to  the  painter. 
As  the  deal  was  about  concluded,  the 
elder  Best  opened  the  door  upon  the 
scene.  Confronted  by  the  nude  figure 
pictured  on  a  tall  easel  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  northern  skylight,  the  pious  man 
was  outraged.  He  denounced  the  canvas, 
the  artist  and  his  exorbitant  price  and 
the  prospective  purchaser  for  his  taste 
and  gullibility.  For  a  time  the  sale  was 
threatened  by  his  assertion  that  it  was 
robbery  as  well  as  vulgarity.  But  the 
saloon-keeper  took  away  the  painting, 
well  pleased  with  his  acquisition.  The 
elder  Best  grew  thoughtful.  By  and  by 
a  canvas  disappeared  from  the  studio  to 
reappear  in  a  clever,  hand-turned  frame. 
One  after  another  the  paintings  received 
like  treatment,  being  "too  valuable  to 

(Continued  on  Page  286) 
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Service  and  the  Golden  Rule 


By  PAUL  SHOUP 


THERE  are  few  men  who  have  done 
more  for  the  upbuilding  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West  than  has  Paul 
Shoup,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company.  Indeed,  since  transportation 
is  such  an  element  in  bringing  together 
the  various  sections  of  the  United  States, 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Shoup  is  a  na- 
tional, if  not  an  international,  figure. 

The  history  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  back  through  the  early  days 
of  the  Central  Pacific  reads  as  interest- 
ingly as  fiction.  There  were  great  men 
and  great  builders  in  the  early  days.  Mr. 
Shoup,  as  president,  is  carrying  to  com- 
pletion many  of  the  projects  and  is 
visioning  new  fields  to  conquer.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  when  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  has  constantly  risen  through 
various  steps  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  position  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Shoup  is  a  native  son,  having 
been  born  in  San  Bernardino  in  1874. 
Among  the  positions  he  has  held  is  that 
of  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  president 
of  the  Pacific  Electric  Company,  and, 
while  in  Southern  California,  still  re- 
tained charge  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Electric  lines  in  Oakland  and  in  San 
Jose,  Fresno  and  Stockton. 

Unlike  many  men  who  have  ability  in 


Paul  Shoup 


organization    and    executive    lines,    he 
from  a  boy,  possessed  innate  aptitude 
the  field  of  literature,  and,  while  today 
he  has  little  time  for  creative  work,  he 
is  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  literary 
quality.     It   is  interesting   to   note 
in    as   early    an   issue   of    the    Overlan 
Monthly  as  February,  1900,  Mr.  Shou 
has   an    admirable   story  entitled 
Rise  of  the  Morning  Star."  In  the  earlier 
days  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines   and   helped   in  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Sunset  Magazine,  which,  in 
its  beginnings,  was  a  house  organ  of  th 
Southern  Pacific  and  was  a  decided  ele- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  country 

Mr.  Shoup  is  one  of  the  all  too  few 
men  in  industrial  life  who  realize  full; 
the  value  of  literature  in  the  buildin 
of   a   democracy.    Indeed   it  is   the  cul 
tural  element  that  is  really  foundationa 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world 
It  is  because  of  his  understanding  and 
appreciation    of,    as   well    as    ability   in 
these   lines,   coupled   with    his   keen   in 
sight  and  imagination  that  makes  of  Mr 
Shoup    one    of    the   outstanding    figures 
in  the  West  today. 

The    accompanying   statement    unde 
caption  "Service  and  the  Golden  Rule,' 
by  Mr.  Shoup,  is  taken  from  the  South 
ern  Pacific  Bulletin  of  August,  1930. — 
Editor. 


OUR  company  has  a  high  reputation  for  courtesy.    It 
varies  according  to  the  measure  of   recognition  we 
give   our   obligation   of    unfailing   consideration    for   our 
fellowmen. 

Given  strength  by  kindliness,  consideration  and 
understanding,  courtesy  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
elements  in  making  life  worth  while. 

Courtesy  is  due  all;  to  our  patrons  upon  whom  we 
depend  for  our  income;  to  our  fellow  workers  to  whom 
we  look  for  companionship  and  co-operation  in  our 
activities. 

We  must  know  how  to  give  and  receive  instructions 


according  to  our  responsibilities.  Firmness  where  neces- 
sary, is  made  more  effective  and  more  lastingly  effective 
by  tactful  courtesy. 

The  giving  and  receiving  of  orders  is  an  art,  not  an 
ordeal.  Great  Americans  have  been  fine  examplers  of 
the  art ;  immediately  comes  to  mind  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Lee. 

In  our  business,  courtesy  to  our  patrons  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  good  service  under  all  conditions.  Every 
officer  and  employee  has  an  obligation  to  do  all  possible 
to  secure  traffic  and  then  to  take  good  care  of  it.  Courtesy, 
kindliness,  thoughtful  consideration,  understanding — the 
golden  thread  that  runs  through  all  we  weave. 
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Letters  From  Abroad 


(Continued  from  Page  263) 


IX. 


I  A  FRIEND  OF  HENRY  JAMES 
AND  BRET  HARTE 

I\>DAY  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  Mrs.  Belloc  -  Lowndes,  the 
lamous  English  novelist.  She  is  inter- 
esting to  Americans  not  only  because 
•if  her  novels  which  are  most  popular  in 
•\merica  but  also  because  of  her  close 
•  riendship  with  two  famous  Americans, 
Kenry  James  and  Bret  Harte.  The  im- 
liression  prevails  that  Henry  James  was 
1-xtremely  clannish  and  was  very  soli- 
•ary,  in  fact  anti-social.  This  is  entirely 
Irroneous  ,says  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes, 
wecause  he  went  out  very  often,  but 
ivithin  a  small  select  circle.  And  strange 
lo  say,  this  was  not  a  literary  circle  but 
Hi  social  one.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
many  of  the  British  nobility,  and  Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes  met  him  often,  and  al- 
fcvays  found  the  celebrated  American  the 
life  of  the  party.  If  someone  had  written 
B:o  James  and  said  that  as  an  admirer  of 
Ill's  works,  he  wanted  the  pleasure  of 
•neeting  him,  James  probably  would  have 
lanswered  that  he  never  met  anybody, 
Iind  he  would  without  doubt  have  be- 
lieved it  himself,  the  fact  being  that  he 
mras  so  fond  of  his  friends  that  he  con- 
ftidered  them  merely  members  of  his  own 
•family.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  in  "The  Pil- 
ferimage  of  Henry  James"  tries  to  prove 
•hat  the  American  author  had  an  erron- 
Isous  view  of  England,  and  hence,  was 
•continually  being  disillusioned  even  to 
•the  end  of  his  days. 

Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes  told  me  emphat- 
ically that  this  was  not  so.  James  was 
Icontent  and  satisfied  with  England,  and 
•his  expectations  of  what  it  would  give 
nun  were  realized  as  much  as  human 
•expectations  can  be  realized.  Critics  have 
•also  argued  that  Henry  James  was  ex- 
ceedingly cool  towards  people,  and  no 
lone  missed  him  when  he  was  gone.  Mrs. 
•Belloc-Lowndes  attended  the  funeral  of 
•James  and  found  the  whole  church  in 
•tears.  Everyone  in  the  crowd  missed  him 
;is  a  particular  friend. 

Towards  the  end   of   his  life  Henry 
•James'  writings  became  greatly  involved. 
•The  sentences  became  tremendously  long, 
[reminding  one  of  the  periods  of  Cicero. 
Many  people  think  that  this  was  merely 
affectation  on  the  part  of  James.  Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes  shows  that  this  was  not 
so  by  bringing  out  the  fact  that  Henry 
James  talked  in  an  exceedingly  slow  and 
involved  fashion.  He  was  so  long  in  get- 
ting to  his  point  that  the  listener  fre- 
quently lost  patience.  If  James  had  con- 
tinued  to  write  out  his  own  work,  he 


might  have  trimmed  down  his  verbiage 
somewhat,  but  instead  he  commenced  to 
dictate  all  his  work  to  his  stenographer. 
And  she,  of  course,  put  down  every  word 
and  sentence  fresh  from  his  mouth  with- 
out any  revision. 

Bret  Harte  was  another  good  friend 
of  this  distinguished  English  lady.  She 
knew  him  well  and  often  met  him  at 
dinners  and  luncheons.  He  was  always 
most  delightful  and  charming.  She  thinks 
that  Bret  Harte  had  more  influence  upon 
English  literature  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can author,  and  that  since  "The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp"  first  appeared  in  the 
"Overland"  in  1868,  no  English  writer 
of  the  short  story  has  been  unaffected  by 
the  stories  of  Bret  Harte;  "And  not  only 
is  Bret  Harte  a  great  artist,  but  his 
work  is  so  typical  and  representative  of 
America." 

Another  American  whom  Mrs.  Bel- 
loc-Lowndes greatly  admires  is  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  She  believes  that  he  visited 
France  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  for 
she  does  not  think  that  anyone  could  de- 
scribe Paris  so  correctly  and  vividly  as 
it  is  described  in  "The  Murders  of  the 
Rue  Morgue"  without  having  been  there 
in  the  flesh.  It  was  Beaudelaire  who 
trans'ated  Poe  into  French  and  really 
introduced  him  to  the  French  people. 
Beaudelaire  was  a  typical  Frenchman 
who  cared  only  slightly  about  foreign 
literature.  How  then  did  Beaudelaire  be- 
come sufficiently  interested  in  Poe  to 
translate  him  unless  he  had  actually  met 
the  American  in  Paris :  for  it  is  most 
certain  that  Beaudelaire  never  traveled 
in  America.  The  critics  who  hold  that 
Poe  in  all  probability  did  visit  France 
are  increasing.  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes 
said  that  in  one  of  her  recent  books  she 
had  to  describe  Berlin  briefly.  She  was 
unable  to  go  there  so  she  read  many 
books  on  the  city,  but  even  then  she  does 
not  feel  that  she  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  How  then  did  Poe  describe  Paris 
in  such  a  marvelous  manner  if  he  had 
never  been  outside  of  America? 

California  is  the  place  of  all  others 
that  the  lady  novelist  would  like  to  visit 
if  she  came  to  America.  She  feels  that  a 
new  civilization  finer  than  any  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  is  arising  there.  She 
enjoys  Jack  London's  short  stories,  and 
found  the  life  of  him  by  Charmian  Lon- 
don intensely  interesting.  Mrs.  Belloc- 
Lowndes  is  also  a  close  friend  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Atherton's  and  thinks  that  she 
is  one  of  the  leading  women  novelists  in 
the  world  todav. 


X. 

A  VISIT  TO  BERNARD  SHAW 
-.RXARu  Sn  \\v  advanced  to  meet  me; 
the  great  dramatist  appeared  well, 
and  hale  and  hearty — it  was  his  seventy- 
fourth  birthday.  He  is  of  medium 
height,  with  white  fluffy  hair,  fine  bril- 
liant eyes,  wihch  sparkle  and  dance,  a 
firm-set  mouth  and  excellent  white  teeth. 
He  is  unusually  lithe  and  active  for  one 
of  his  years.  He  was  wearing  a  grey 
belted  sport  suit  with  long  loose  trousers 
and  a  greenish  tie. 

Shaw  had  just  left  his  large  desk 
which  faced  the  Thames  river;  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  river,  and  the  splen- 
did park  which  lies  between  the  apart- 
ment building  and  the  river.  Books  and 
pictures  lined  the  three  walls;  above  the 
mantle  there  were  some  fine  copies  of 
Albert  Durer's  etchings.  In  the  corners 
were  several  bookcases  not  filled  with 
ordinary  books,  but  with  what  appeared 
to  be  huge  copy  books.  Among  the 
magazines  on  the  desk  was  a  copy  of 
G.  K.'s  Weekly  by  Chesterton,  with 
whom  Shaw  has  so  many  debates.  Hang- 
ing from  the  mantlepiece  was  what 
looked  like  a  paper  bill  framed.  In  one 
small  bookcase  there  was  a  copy  of  the 
English  "Who's  Who."  On  one  of  the 
walls  were  charming  Japanese  prints  in 
colors. 

When  I  told  Shaw  that  I  had  been 
traveling  about  Europe  trying  to  form 
Mark  Twain  groups,  he  laughed  most 
heartily,  and  said : 

"Think  of  forming  Mark  Twain 
groups  in  all  those  countries!  Do  they 
really  like  his  works  in  all  those  coun- 
tries?" 

And  upon  my  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  he  laughed  again  most 
heartily.  When  I  told  the  French  en- 
joyed "The  Connecticut  Yankee"  better 
than  any  of  Clemens'  books,  Shaw's  only 
comment  was:  "The  French  are  a 
funny  people!" 

"Which  of  Mark's  books  are  most 
read?"  Shaw  then  asked  me.  When  I 
replied  that  without  doubt  "Tom  Saw- 
yer and  Huckleberry  Finn"  were,  he 
nodded  his  head  in  complete  agreement. 

Tributes  to  Mark  Twain  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Mark  Twain  Society,  I  then 
presented  to  Mr.  Shaw.  He  stopped  at 
the  tribute  of  Chesterton  : 

"The  exaggeration  of  Mark  Twain 
may  truly  be  called  gigantic.  He  was 
the  greatest  master  of  the  tell  story  who 
has  ever  lived." 

"Chesterton  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  I  think  the  exaggeration  of  Mark 
Twain  is  his  most  salient  characteristic. 
That  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ica of  that  period." 

"Yes,"    I    answered,    "the    hardships 
were   sn   M-vere   that   unless   you    looked 
(Continued  on  Page  285) 
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IGGIN'  GOLD  is  like  raisin'  kids; 
just  one  good  prospect  gone 
bloo-ey  after  another." 

The  big  auto-bus  stopped  suddenly 
beside  some  large  rocks  upon  which  a 
grizzled,  long-whiskered  old  man  was 
standing. 

"Can  I  have  that  empty  seat?"  It  was 
a  queer,  squeaky  voice  that  seemed  to 
suggest  lack  of  practice. 

"You  sure  can.  Hop  right  in,"  said 
the  obliging  driver. 

In  spite  of  a  forlorn  bearing,  which 
was  emphasized  by  a  sad  wreck  of  wear- 
ing-apparel, there  was  a  hint  of  agility 
in  the  old  man's  movements.  With  the 
air  of  some  one  who  feels  that  he  must 
be  friendly  but  hardly  knows  how  to 
proceed,  he  begins  talking: 

"I  had  a  durned  good  feed  last  night. 
Ye'er  tootin'."  Old  Pap  brought  on 
biled-boo  (cariboo  beef),  up-shiners 
(trout),  biled  Chink  fodder  (rice), 
sour-dough  hunks  (home-baked  bread), 
lasses  an'  hot  hunks  an'  a  whole  circus 
of  sweet-jels,  an'  up-shiners  browned  an' 
stripped  with  bacon,  an'  biled  boo 
steamin'  an'  ready  to  fall  in  pieces,  an' 
hot  hunks  an'  lasses.  Say,  sa-ay,  Old 
Lucy  can  cook!" 

Like  a  volcano  that  had  been  dormant 
for  a  long  time  but  suddenly  breaking 
out,  the  old  man  fairly  bubbled  with  the 
supper  of  the  night  before,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  the  other  passengers  were 
struggling  to  get  rid  of  some  rather  un- 
pleasant memories  of  a  late  lunch  at  a 
country  roadhouse  and  the  sad  memory 
of  a  make-shift  breakfast  served  at  a 
bus  terminal.  But  his  long  dissertation 
completely  thawed  out  the  rigid  atmos- 
phere of  the  party. 

It  was  after  two  o'clock;  this  "digger 
of  the  yellow  boys"  had  walked  eighteen 
miles  today;  with  no  breakfast  or  lunch, 
he  was  yet  eloquent  over  his  supper  of 
the  night  before.  When  asked  if  he  was 
hungry,  he  promptly  replied:  "I  don't 
want  to  see  any  chuck  before  night." 

He  had  been  up  in  the  hills  for  seven- 
teen months,  and  his  clothes  looked  the 
part.  Threadbare,  patched  and  cobbled 
together,  his  entire  outfit  suggested 
poverty,  shift  and  make-shift.  Most  of 
the  patches  were  of  leather,  better  say 
rawhide  with  the  hair  on ;  a  patch  of 
white  weasel  fur  covered  one  elbow,  but 
the  other  one  was  patched  with  a  piece 
of  fox  hide ;  his  cap  was  of  heavy  cloth, 
but  it  had  been  repaired  with  rabbit  fur. 


As  a  sort  of  apology  for  his  clothes,  he 
told  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the  water  in 
the  canyon  where  he  was  camping  and 
the  loss  of  his  camp  supplies,  his  "dude 
shoes"  and  most  of  his  ammunition.  "I 
had  been  late  that  night;  it  was  one  of 
the  long-uns,  an'  when  I  waked  things 
were  just  a-poppin',  an'  just  a-poppin'  is 
right." 

"There  was  a  roarin',  and'  I  was  in 
water  up  to  my  neck  before  I  knew  it  ; 
it  was  a  good  hill  to  climb  but  I  stum- 
bled around  like  a  rum-tummed  Indian; 
everything  was  a-wash ;  camp  gone  bloo- 
eye;  no  more  duds;  not  much  to  eat;  an' 
six  months  to  go;  an'  then  to  come  out 
an  tell  another  hard  luck  story ;  an'  the 
time  when  I  sure  ought  to  get  the  dust  ; 
an  ole  moose  came  swimmin'  down ;  lots 
of  meat  in  that  big  carcase,  but  I  could 
not  take  advantage  of  the  brute ;  some- 
how, I  would  find  meat ;  an'  I  did. 

"I  slumped  over  on  the  rocks  an' 
watched  the  muddy  black  water ;  now, 
that's  childish;  men  don't  do  it;  I  says 
I  must  get  a  fire  agoin'  an  dry  out  a 
bit,  for  I  would  sure  be  cold.  I  scouted 
around  a  little  an'  cussed  a  whole  lot, 
then  I  got  some  sticks  together  and 
began  to  figure  on  a  fire.  By  ding!  My 
metal  match  box  had  come  through  dry. 
Luck?  LUCK?  A  whole  passel  of  it 
all  to  once.  Too  good,  my  hand  was 
trembling.  But  I  had  a  fire.  Not  much 
to  do  but  keep  warm,  one  side  at  a 
time,  just  keep  shifting  around  till  day- 
light, an'  that  was  a  long  way  off.  It 
was  a  long  old  night ;  the  stuff  that  I 
had  hung  in  the  trees  sloshed  in  the 
water,  but  it  did  not  go  out;  yes,  more 
luck;  not  a  bad  night  for  luck  after  all; 
might  have  lost  it  all ;  might  have  got 
my  lamp  put  out;  it  sure  might  have 
been  worse.  Losin'  duds  is  not  so  bad ; 
losin'  grub's  worse ;  but  a  fellow  can 
get  over  that  as  long  as  his  slats  don't 
rattle. 

He  told  about  getting  the  wreck  of 
his  camp  together  and  fixing  up  a  new 
winter  camp  higher  above  possible  high 
water.  "But  that  old  canyon  has  not 
had  more  than  three  fingers  of  water  in 
it  since  that  night.  Must  have  just 
wanted  to  drown  me  out."  He  became 
excited  as  he  told  of  finding  a  dead  In- 
dian in  a  canyon  about  two  miles  below. 
The  Indian  had  been  drowned,  but  he 
might  have  floated  one  hundred  miles 
or  more.  One  thing  was  puzzling,  the 
Indian  had  a  little  sack  of  gold  dust  in 


his  pockets.  He  considered  it  unusual 
for  an  Indian  to  be  carrying  gold  dust. 
While  he  was  puzzling  about  the  In- 
dian, he  happened  upon  a  place  where 
there  had  been  some  rather  recent  dig- 
ging in  "Dead  Indian  Canyon."  After 
considering  the  question  over  night,  he 
buried  the  Indian  and  began  a  systematic 
search  through  "Dead  Indian  Canyon." 
His  signs  told  him  that  "the  shiners" 
were  in  that  canyon,  but  he  could  not 
abandon  his  "old  diggings."  He  now 
had  "two  strings  to  my  bow,"  two  pros- 
pective gold  mines. 

He  had  stayed  until  he  was  entirely 
starved  out;  for  six  months,  his  food 
had  been  an  irregular  forage.  During 
the  time  he  had  contrived  to  kill  several 
white  weasels,  one  fox,  two  rabbits  and 
a  white  owl,  and  this,  with  a  few  small 
fish,  some  tree  bark  and  a  few  roots  of 
heavy  grass  that  grew  in  protected  places 
in  the  canyon,  had  made  up  his  fare.  But 
he  had  come  through  the  winter  strong. 
He  had  been  several  days  getting  to 
Pap's  place. 

When  the  bus  stopped  at  Anchorage, 
several  men  rushed  up:  "And  Old  Bob! 
Hello,  Bob!"  "And  Bob,  alive."  "I 
thought  that  the  devil  was  already  roast- 
ing you."  It  seemed  that  Bob  had  been 
a  character  "in  these  diggings"  for  about 
fifteen  years.  He  had  made  one  good 
strike  but  something  about  the  maps  and 
charts  by  which  his  claim  was  located 
was  inaccurate;  his  right  was  disputed 
by  another  party,  and  while  this  was 
pending,  all  of  the  good  claims  in  the 
locality  had  been  taken.  After  a  long 
lawsuit  Bob  accepted  a  few  hundred 
dollars  and  withdrew  from  the  contest. 

With  this  as  a  "grub  stake,"  he  went 
to  the  hills  again.  When  his  supplies 
were  exhausted,  he  came  in  for  more, 
but  year  in  and  year  out,  Old  Bob  kept 
on  prospecting.  When  his  money  was 
all  spent,  he  appealed  to  friends  and 
they  had  "grub  staked"  him.  One  part- 
ner of  the  "old  days"  had  amassed  a 
fortune. 

News  travels  a  long  ways  in  the  bar- 
ren country.  Traders,  freighters,  passing 
Indians  take  time  to  find  out  something 
of  the  people  along  their  route.  They 
tell  of  the  camps,  of  the  people  they  meet 
and  even  a  lonely  prospector  is  usually 
seen  by  some  one  who  reports  his  general 
where  abouts.  It  was  known  that  Bob 
was  camping  in  this  canyon  when  the 
unusual  flood  crashed  through,  and  some 
time  afterwards,  a  party  had  searched 
for  the  lone  prospector.  Since  they  failed 
to  locate  his  new  camp,  they  reported 
him  dead. 

When  the  boat  was  about  ready  to 
sail,  a  rather  lithe  man,  clad  in  a  suit 
too  large  for  him  and  just  a  trifle  awk- 
ward among  people,  came  up  the  gang- 
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a>.     It   was   Old    Bob.    Shorn   of   his 

Ihiskers  and  long  hair,  washed  up  and 

Tssrd   up,  he  seemed   to  accord   fairly 

i-ll  with  the  other  men  of  the  group. 

[  In  the  saloon,  he  pulled  out  a  package. 

I   was  wrapped  in  large  sheets  of  thin 

Issue   paper.     Deliberately,   and   almost 

kingly,  he  unwrapped,  and  unwrapped 

time  more.   Several  men  crowded  closer 

hd  he  had  attracted  a  considerable  at- 

Intion  by  the  time  that  he  got  to  the 

Ittle  square  pasteboard  box.    This  was 

n-ncil  carefully,  and  a  sample  of  gold 

re  was  revealed. 

I  His  eyes  glistened  with  intentness.  If 
•  was  really  soliciting  people  to  buy 
ock  or  "grub  stake,"  his  "diggings," 
is  expression  was  that  of  deep,  honest 
jnvictions.  He  believed  in  his  proposi- 
on.  Forgetting  all  his  surroundings  he 
'.came  wrapped  up  in  his  subject.  His 
le  object  of  life;  gold  was  his  master, 
e  might  say  his  god.  The  character  of 
le  vein,  its  surroundings,  the  upper 
lode-bearers"  and  the  lower  "catches," 
le  enormous  amount  of  "gold  bearing 
ick,"  "millions  of  it,"  and  of  the  for- 
mes for  the  lucky  dogs,"  he  almost 
Lade  us  see  the  immense  "heaps  and  un- 
)unted  and  unmeasured  blocks  and 
ars"  of  gold. 

Gold,  gold,  gold;  gold  for  every- 
ody;  enough  and  to  spare;  with  just 
1  occasional  word  as  the  box  is  held 
ut  that  fortunate  and  lucky  people  may 
such  the  magic  talisman,  and  even  "feel 
le  weight  of  real  stuff,"  the  feeling  of 
gold"  sinks  deep;  we  are  in  an  atmos- 
here  of  gold ;  it  would  take  but  little 
nagination  to  make  the  polished  railing 
nd  the  door  knobs  pure  gold";  "just 
raiting  to  be  brought  out"  and  "it  was 
good  fortune,  the  luckiest  man  of  the 


bunch."     Who  would   not  want   to  go 
into  partnership  with  "Mr.  Bob?" 

It  is  little  and  mean  to  think  of  his 
appearance  when  we  first  saw  him,  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  wearing  some  one 
else's  clothes  or  that  he  has  not  really 
made  a  dollar  in  the  last  ten  years;  we 
are  carried  away  by  a  deep-felt  human 
sympathy.  He  strikes  a  chord  that  vi- 


TWILIGHT 

By  Louis  GINSBERG 

A  HUSH  on  the  hill-top; 
A  haze  in  the  skies ; 
And  far  in  the  valley, 
One  bird  cries. 

With  outline  that  traces 

An  old  slow  speech, 
The  hill-top  hoards  wisdom 

Man  cannot  reach. 

The  sunset  transfigures 

Bushes  and  nettles; 
In  fringes  of  glory, 

A  white  moth  settles. 

While  spires  of  the  village, 
Through   twilight's  soft   veil, 

Swim  in  a  purple 
Fairv  tale     .     .     . 


brates  in  all  of  us.  We  are  all  "gold- 
diggers"  at  heart. 

"Going  back?"  some  one  asked. 

He  looked  surprised,  almost  aston- 
ished. 

"Who?  Me?  Bet  your  old  belt 
leather.  I  am  hustling  to  get  the  stuff 


toted  in,  so  I  can  dig  in  before  she 
freezes  up.  Oh,  I  have  some  dandy 
ledges,  all  inside;  can  work  them  any 
old  time;  regular  winter  prizes." 

We  were  learning  that  the  troubles 
of  a  prospector  are  like  those  of  other 
people  in  at  least  one  respect ;  they  are 
concerned  largely  with  the  getting  of 
three  meals  a  day.  Pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion seem,  to  be  anywhere,  if  a  person 
just  succeeds  in  getting  pleasure  and 
recreation  out  of  what  he  is  doing. 

"What  do  you  do  on  long  evenings, 
in  those  rocky  hills  all  by  yourself?" 
This  was  the  question  of  a  woman. 

"Oh,  I  think  of  what  I  will  do  when 
I  make  my  strike.  Yes,  I  will  fix  up 
Old  Pap  first  of  all.  And  Bink  Hurd; 
Bink  is  a  trump.  He  staked  me  four 
times  on  one  hill,  and  he  will  do  it 
again.  Oh,  yes,  we'll  have  something  of 
a  blowout,  but  I'll  keep  them  sober.  No 
big  fixens  for  me." 

Then  we  noticed  a  rather  cautious 
movement ;  had  it  not  been  so  deliberate, 
it  might  have  been  a  "hip  pocket  move- 
ment," but  there  was  a  long  breath  with 
it,  a  getting  ready.  Smiles  and  and 
nudges  passed  about  in  the  suspense  that 
was  created  by  the  loss  of  time.  Out 
of  a  carefully-buttoned  hip  pocket,  the 
little  square  package  came  wrapped  in 
the  large  sheets  of  tissue  paper  and  care- 
fully held  together  by  two  rubber  bands 
it  would  be  the  same  old  story  again,  or 
yet.  "Lady,  you  will  pay  a  good  price 
for  being  inquisitive;  you  will  have  to 
listen  to  the  whole  story  of  the  'shiners 
in  the  mountains,'  and  there  is  no  escape; 
even  though  you  are  wise  to  the  "buy 
a  flier,"  there  is  a  magnetism  in  the 
presence  of  the  real  miner  and  the  real 
gold  ore,  that  makes  a  strong  pull. 
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ity  to  get  out  their  old  six-shooters,  oil 
them  up  and  have  them  ready  for  trou- 
ble. Of  course  Shorty's  gun  needed  no 
oiling — it  was  always  prominently  dis- 
played on  his  hip.  The  others  he  had 
drilled  hastily  and  solemnly  deputized  to 
take  positions  at  the  edge  of  the  company 
in  front  of  the  bank.  They'd  be  right 
on  the  ground  in  the  event  ol'  Henry 
needed  them. 

And  here  was  the  scene  about  to  be 
pulled  off  and  Shorty  and  the  rest  of 
them  not  in  sight;  not  even  aware  that 
anything  was  about  to  happen.  Henry 
Wigmore  was  mad. 

"Doggone  it,  I  tell  you,  we're  not 
ready  yet."  He  glared  impatiently  at  the 
actor.  "You'll  have  to  wait!" 

But  the  Lone  Wolf,  as  if  he  hadn't 
heard,  was  walking  toward  Art's  win- 
dow. Red  steadily  turned  a  small  crank 
on  the  side  of  the  black  box. 

Miss  Jarvis  looked  curiously  from  her 
cage.  She  and  Morehouse  had  been  in- 
formed about  the  forthcoming  picture- 
making. 

The  Lone  Wolf  walked  close  to  Art's 
grating.  He  whipped  a  long  shining  gun 
from  his  holster  and  leveled  it  at  the 
teller.  Red  moved  slightly  so  as  to  get  a 
better  angle  with  his  camera.  It  brought 
him  nearer  Henry  Wigmore,  who  stood 
behind  his  railing,  fuming  at  the  high- 
handed methods  of  the  strangers. 

Henry  couldn't  catch  what  the  Lone 
Wolf  was  saying  to  Art.  But  Art  caught 
it  quite  plainly. 

"Put  'em  up,  kid.  I  mean  business !" 
The  Lone  Wolf  had  muttered,  and  Art's 
mildly  surprised  glance  at  the  tone  as 
well  as  the  words  came  in  conflict  with 
a  steely  menacing  glare  from  the  Lone 
Wolf's  narrow  eyes. 

If  this  was  play-acting  it  managed  to 
send  an  entirely  realistic  chill  down 
Art's  spine.  He  put  'em  up,  somewhat 
hesitantly,  but  it  seemed  best  to  obey  the 
command  of  this  actor  who  took  his  pro- 
fession so  seriously. 

Miss  Jarvis  continued  to  stare.  She 
had  always  entertained  a  secret  yearning 
for  the  villains  in  the  moving  pictures. 

Angrily,  Henry's  eyes  alternated  be- 
tween the  cameraman  and  the  Lone 
Wolf's  gahdy  figure  at  Art's  window. 
But  when  he  saw  the  actor  reach  his  left 
hand  through  the  opening  and  draw  a 
pile  of  bills  toward  him  that  Art  had 
just  finished  counting,  Henry's  temper 
flared. 

"What  th' — hey,  you!"  he  bellowed. 
"There  wasn't  nothing  said  about — " 


But  he  got  no  further  for  Red's  black 
box  clattered  to  the  floor  and  Henry 
Wigmore,  ex-peace  officer  with  a  name 
that  had  once  struck  terror  to  Califor- 
nia's bad  men,  found  himself  staring  al- 
most uncomprehendingly  at  the  business 
end  of  a  revolver  in  the  supposed  cam- 
eraman's hand. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  Lone 
Wolf  had  scooped  in  the  cash  from  the 
two  windows,  his  revolver  menacing 
both  employes  impartially.  He  backed 
toward  his  companion  and  freedom. 

And  in  those  few  brief  moments  Hen- 
ry Wigmore  suffered  horribly.  He  saw 
himself  the  laughing-stock  of  not  only 
Nugget  Gulch,  but  of  the  whole  county. 
The  old-timers  would  never  let  him 
forget  being  held  up  by  a  couple  of 
picture-actors.  Not  if  he  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  Henry  writhed.  He 
hated  to  be  laughed  at. 

Outside  Red  was  mounting  his  horse 
without  any  undue  haste ;  careful  to  at- 
tract no  attention  beyond  a  casual  curi- 
osity. The  Lone  Wolf  remained  at  the 
door,  covering  the  getaway,  with  two 
guns  now  in  his  hands ;  one  of  them  was 
trained  unerringly  on  the  bank  presi- 
dent. Henry,  facing  him,  could  see 
through  his  plate -glass  window  that 
Shorty  Arnold  had  left  his  small  office 
and  astride  his  bay  horse,  was  leaning 
down  to  chat  a  moment  with  Nate  Jack- 
son. Shorty  and  Nate,  if  Henry  had  only 
known  it,  were  just  then  agreeing  that 
they  had  time  for  a  bite  of  dinner  before 
going  on  duty  to  safeguard  Henry's  in- 
terests while  the  movies  were  being 
made. 

Red  was  mounted  now,  Henry  noted. 
He  held  in  readiness  the  lines  of  the 
other  bandit's  horse,  waiting  for  him  to 
slip  out  of  the  bank.  The  Lone  Wolf 
pushed  the  door  wider  with  his  foot, 
backed  out  and  turned  to  dash  across  the 
rough  plank  sidewalk. 

But  he  never  made  it.  For  the  heel  of 
one  clumsy  boot  caught  in  a  crevice  be- 
tween the  boards — every  Nugget  Gulch 
resident  knew  that  knothole  and  avoided 
it — and  the  Lone  Wolf  sprawled  full- 
length.  The  impact  sent  a  bullet  crash- 
ing into  the  midday  quietness. 

The  occupants  of  a  red  car  that  hur- 
tled through  the  main  street  of  Nugget 
Gulch  like  a  comet  to  halt  with  a  screech 
of  brakes  just  behind  the  two  wildly 
plunging  horses,  seemed  to  think  the 
stray  bullet  was  intended  for  them.  The 
overflowing  car  spilled  the  strangest  col- 
lection of  people  Nugget  Gulch  had  ever 


seen.  Henry  Wigmore,  galvanized  inl 
instant  action  with  the  closing  of  tl 
door  behind  the  Lone  Wolf,  had  grabbc 
his  newly  oiled  revolver  from  the  draw< 
of  his  desk  and  rushed  toward  the  stree 
But  before  he  wrenched  open  the  doc 
a  fusillade  of  shots  rang  out  (it  deve 
oped  later  they  were  aimed  skyward 
and  Henry  was  just  in  time  to  see  tl 
Lone  Wolf  with  his  own  hands  hig} 
glaring  in  surly  defiance  at  the  nev 
comers. 

Two  men  with  drawn  revolvers  i 
their  hands  held  the  horses.  A  secon 
pair  yanked  Red  from  the  saddle.  Abo^ 
the  din  Henry  heard  a  well-remembere 
voice. 

"So,  you  dirty  loafers,  you  think  y 
get  away  with  them  horses,  yes  ?  I  shou 
pay  four  hundred  dollars  apiece  for  the 
nags  for  a  coupla  lousy  bums  to  steal !' 

Goldbein,  his  shiny  patent  leathe 
spread  wide  apart,  his  derby  on  the  ba 
of  his  head,  surveyed  the  sullen,  cres 
fallen  duo  indignantly.  He  chewed  ra 
idly  on  an  unlighted  cigar. 

"Where's  a  policeman  in  this  burg 
he   demanded    as    Henry   Wigmore   aj 
proached    him.    "Them    two    guys   w; 
fired    from    the   company   this    mornin 
and  only  a  half-hour  ago  when  we  g< 
ready  to  leave  we  find  they  pulled  o 
with  two  of  our  horses.  I  want  'em  a 
rested  and  them  clothes  dragged  off  'en 
too.    They're   property   outfits   and    I 
going  to  have  'em  back." 

"We're  going  to  have  something  e 
back,  first!"  Henry  advanced  toward  t 
bandit   whose   arm   on    either   side   w 
being  held  by  a  Red  Star  "cowboy,"  an 
began  the  work  of  emptying  the  Lo 
Wolf's    bulging    pockets.    "These    tw 
tried  to  make  me  think  you'd  sent  'e 
over  in  advance  to  start  the  picture — 

Through    the    group    of    newcomei 
standing  guard  over  the  bandits  and  th 
horses,  Shorty  Arnold,  followed  by  1 
little  company  of  deputized  citizens 
Nugget    Gulch,    pushed    a    lane    dete 
minedly,    with    drawn    revolvers.    Th 
made   a   semi-circle   about   their    frien 
Henry    glanced    at    them    proudly    an 
turned  to  Goldbein. 

"Instead  of  that  they  set  out  to  r 
the  bank.  And  they'd  have  got  away  wi 
it,  too,  if  the  boys  and  me  here,  hadn 
been  ready  for  "em!" 

Goldbein's  eyes  goggled  for  an  insta 
and  his  cigar  fell  from  his  lips.  I 
turned  hastily  back  toward  the  c 
where  a  silent  figure  was  perched  at 
precarious  angle  on  the  radiator,  cran 
ing  a  camera  methodically. 

"For  the  luvva  Mike,  Slim,"  he  irr 
plored  softly,  with  a  wave  toward  t 
Nugget  Gulch  "Vigilantes,"  "Don't  mis 
this!  We  can  use  it  for  a  comedy  shot  o 
something — :and  it's  thrown  in  free!" 
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oA  Vage  of  "Verse 


MINERS'  MAGDALEN 

ER  heavy  jowls,  undeftly  powder-smeared, 
But  little  showed  of  a  once  flower-like  face — 
Lecurely-virtuous  women  scorned,  and  feared, 
Phe  adolescent  mining  town's  disgrace 
theer  lust,  not  poverty,  caused  her  to  barter 

body  and  her  soul  for  fresh-washed  gold — 
The  new  "Sky  Pilot,"  Presbytery's  martyr, 
'ried    this   much    from   her  drunken   tongue,   and   told! 

'et  rough  men  liked  the  hag  who  spat  plug-cut, 
ler  smutty  jokes — their  wives'  were  always  nice; 
)ne  knocked  down  some  pert  stranger  that  called  "Slut," 
lere  is  a  sack  o'  pay  dirt — what's  yer  price?" 

when  the  small-pox  took  the  camp  by  stealth 
Did  Mag,  the  harlot,  nursed  it  back  to  health! 

Jo  HARTMAN 


IN  THE  SUNKEN  GARDEN  AT  EXPOSITION 
PARK  LOS  ANGELES 

BREATHE  lightly,  dark  rose  blossoms, 
Shyly  in  your  sunken  place — 
I  have  turned  from  years  of  wandering, 
To  love  again  my  brother's  face. 

Softly,  budding  me  a  welcome, 
I  can  hear  your  petaled  talk; 

Velvet  words,  yet  true  and  holy, 
Lean  to  me  the  where  I  walk. 

Roses,  red  and  yellow  roses, 

Pink  and  white  and  peach  and  tan ! 

Greet  my  homing  heart  with  welcome — 
Hush,  there  passes  swift-hoofed  Pan! 

BEN  FIELD 


PROCRASTINATION 

T  HiiARD  a  strange  and  wistful  voice 
'       From  out  of  the  Land  of  Dreams, 
And  it  softly  pleads — "Oh,  let  me  come, 

Let  me  take  your  name,  for  it  seems 
That  I'm  part  of  you,  and  you  of  me, 

I  would  be  your  child  of  reality." 

I  longed  for  this  little  child  of  dreams, 

But  I  said — "I'm  so  busy  today, 
I  must  clean  my  house  and  make  some  bread, 

And  the  clothes  must  be  ironed  and  put  away ; 
Perhaps  tomorrow  there  may  be  time 

To  welcome  you  in  with  rhythm  and  rhyme." 

But  each  day  the  urge  of  duty  was  strong, 

And  the  pleading  voice  seldom  was  heard, 

'Til  it  drifted  away  and  came  no  more 
Like  the  call  of  a  homing  bird. 

Hut  one  day,  ere  long,  from  a  strange,  new  book. 
A  little  poem  gave  me  a  wistful  look. 

NELL  GRIFFITH  WILSON 


THREAD  OF  GOLD 

Co  MUCH  this  lethargy  oppresses  me 
^  And  leadens  each  aspiring,  weak  resolve — 
All  plans  and  strategems  that  I  evolve 
In  dreams  and  flashes  of  deep  subtlety, 
That  seldom  do  I  view  the  fruitful  tree 
Whereon  high  destinies  should  intervolve, 
But  watch,  instead,  each  shining  one  dissolve 
In  fading  dreams'  recoverless  debris. 

But  in  the  lazy,  curling  mental  mist — 

Now  dull,  now  briefly  gleaming  through  the  murk- 

I  see  a  golden  thread  of  growing  WILL; 

And  dimly  understand  I  have  a  tryst — 

A  rendezvous  that  I  can  never  shirk — 

With  FATE,  upon  some  high  and  lonely  hill. 

VINCENT  JONES. 


MYSTERY 

what  are  you,  rising  from  the  heart  of  wood? 
Intangible  and  wraith-like,  vaguely  understood; 
Vivid  as  the  petals  of  a  passion-flower. 
What  can  be  your  mission?    What  can  be  your  power? 

Are  you  substance  other  than  the  failing  breath 
Of  the  leaves  of  autumn  curled  in  transient  death? 
Do  you  carry  memories  with  you  as  you  rise 
Into  the  vast  freedom  of  the  friendly  skies? 

Or,  are  you  a  mockery  dying  with  the  air 
That  has  wreathed  your  spirals  up  a  crimson  stair? 

MABEL  W.  PHILLIPS 


MYSTERY  OF  TWILIGHT 

IE  pines  upon  the  tallest  hills  still  hold 
Within  their  dusky  tops  the  sunset  gold. 


But  in  the  valleys  where  the  day  has  fled. 
The  pale  gray  blossoms  of  the  twilight  shed 

Their  silken  petals  rich  with  mysteries; 
And  vague  lights,  a  swarm  of  golden  bees 

Jewel  the  dusk,  to  flash,  and  faint,  and  fade, 
And  then  to  flash  again — star-fires  that  evade. 

They    hover,    lovely    and    elusive    on    the    rim 
Of  fantasy,  until  the  thoughts  grow  dim. 

What    strange    transcendent    dreamings    and    the   ghosts 
Of  old  desires  arise  in  shining  hosts, 

Peopling  the  twilight !  Who  can  say 

That  dusk  is  but  the  closing  down  of  day? 

Perhaps  it  is  the  borderland ;  beyond 
Where  sleep  is  the  Awakening;  fragile  bond 

Between  today  and  the  tomorrow,  slender  key 
To  grey,  mysterious,  ancient  memory. 

IRIS  LOR\  THORPE 
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School  Savings  an  Economic  Necessity 

By  PHILIP  J.  LAWLER 
Manager,   School   Swings   Department ,  Bank  of  Italy 


THAT  the  proper  training  of  a 
child  is  of  immeasurable  import- 
ance is  absolutely  unquestionable. 
It  is  also  recognized  as  fundamental  that 
the  family  is  the  chief  agency  for  the 
maintenance,  protection  and  education 
of  the  child  and  as  such  its  work  should 
be  supplemented,  but  never  superseded. 
The  school  is  essentially  an  institution 
for  providing  necessary  environments 
for  the  child,  the  reaction  to  which  will 
give  him  experiences  that  will  be  serv- 
iceable in  later  life,  for  "experience  is 
the  best  teacher."  The  application  of 
this  axiom  under  proper  influence  will 
surely  help  to  eqiup  a  child  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  function  of  education  is  not  only 
to  train  the  mind,  but  also  to  dissem- 
inate among  children  the  most  important 
knowledge  that  has  been  collected.  If 
in  the  distribution  of  this  the  child 
misses  one  important  link,  the  effect  may 
prejudice  his  subsequent  career.  Who 
will  question  the  importance  of  thrift 
as  a  link  in  education,  or  the  inculcation 
of  the  habit  of  saving  under  intelligent 
auspices?  But  the  savings  habit  can  be 
acquired  only  by  actual  practice  rather 
than  by  theory.  The  school,  therefore, 
should  provide  the  means  whereby  this 
economic  reform  may  be  brought  about, 
by  inviting  a  savings  specialist,  the 
banker,  to  supervise  this  particular  activ- 
ity; for  education,  like  industry,  has 
reached  a  stage  of  very  elaborate  spe- 
cialization. 

The  great  majority  of  children  know 
nothing  about  money  except  to  spend  it 
for  the  sake  of  satisfying  a  momentary 
caprice,  which,  unless  checked,  fre- 
quently leads  to  improvidence,  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  age.  A  logical 
method  for  imparting  thrift  in  this  coun- 
try must  have  its  inception  in  the  school- 
room, just  as  it  had  in  certain  European 
countries,  where  the  well  known  thrifty 
habits  of  the  people  are  thought  by  many 
to  have  been  instilled  by  the  school- 
teacher. Verily,  "the  people  perish  for 
lack  of  vision."  To  help  supply  this 
deficiency  in  foresight  should  be  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  school  savings  .system, 
for  in  after  years  a  fuller  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  this  subject  may  serve 
the  man  of  tomorrow  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween what  are  often  the  direct  results 
of  these,  misery  and  happiness,  thereby 
attesting  that  "Economy  makes  happy 
homes  and  sound  nations." 

In  the  propagation  of  practical  thrift 
and  savings  habits,  the  banker's  contin- 
ued assistance  is  indispensable  and  there- 


fore the  success  of  a  savings  system  in 
any  school  depends  on  his  active  co- 
operation, for  no  matter  how  deeply  im- 
bued a  teacher  may  be  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  work,  unless  the  banker 
assists  and  calls  at  a  school  with  unerr- 
ing regularity,  all  attempts  to  keep  alive 
interest  will  be  of  no  avail.  In  the 
operation  of  the  school  savings  system 
of  the  Bank  of  Italy  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, its  representatives  travel  8,000 
miles  every  week,  in  course  of  which 
1,695  schools  are  visited,  that  have  an 
enrollment  of  over  300,000  children.  Of 
this  number  211,570  have  one  deposit  at 


A  GROUP  OF  POEMS 

BY  JEAN  W.  SCHEEL 

WORSHIP 

IDOL  of  gold 
Is  tarnished  and  cold, 
After  a  season  of  rain. 
Upon  its  face 
Is  never  a  trace 
Of  kindred  human  pain. 
And  so  I  laugh 
At  the  golden  calf, 
And  build  my  mud  idols  again. 

REASON 

If  I  told  you  of  my  love, 

You  would  laugh 

In  a  musical  cascade; 

And  my  writhing,  naked  soul 

Would  go  tumbling  down 

Amid  the  stars 

To  a  self-created  Hell. 

THE  PROFLIGATE 

Self-kindled  desires 
Consume  the  poor  devil 
Like  acids  and  fires. 


this  time  in  the  School  Savings  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  $2,942,171.23 
This  is  the  result  of  over  nineteen  years' 
endeavor,  for  it  was  in  1911  that  the 
first  school  savings  account  was  opened 
in  our  bank,  when  Mr.  A.  P.  Giannini, 
the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  and 
our  president  at  that  time,  said  to  us: 
"Let  the  policy  of  the  School  Savings 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  be: 
Consider  the  child's  welfare  first."  We 
have  adhered  unswervingly  to  that  pol- 
icy in  the  past,  thereby  inspiring  the  con- 
fidence of  children  and  teachers.  The 
result  speaks  for  itself. 


A  number  of  school  savings  plans 
differing  somewhat  in  detail,  are  ii 
vogue  throughout  the  United  Stataj 
and  in  every  place  where  a  school  and  ; 
bank  flourish,  a  savings  system  is  no 
only  practicable,  but  an  economic  necdi 
sity.  In  this  connection  we  remembe 
having  once  said  before  the  Financia 
Advertisers'  Association  that  million 
are  being  spent  annually  in  researd 
work  to  discover  ways  of  alleviatinj 
physical  suffering,  and  that  while  schol 
savings  cannot  be  classed  as  a  discover} 
as  an  idea  it  has  in  it  the  means  whereb 
it  will,  if  carefully  directed,  be  a  boa 
to  humanity,  second  in  importance  to  n 
other  movement  for  the  amelioration  o 
mental  suffering,  superinduced  so  ofta 
by  poverty  or  the  fear  of  it. 

A  prominent  New  York  banker  in 
sists  that  the  school  savings  system  ha 
more  than  justified  its  existence.  H 
says,  however,  it  is  a  system  which,  fa 
its  success,  demands  especially  at  th 
outset,  sympathy,  tact,  patience  and  skill 
ful  handling.  It  is  not  as  lucrative  a 
many  other  fields  of  banking  activitj 
but  the  banks  that  engageg  in  it  are  req 
dering  services  to  the  nation,  the  valtf 
of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Nor  are  the  services  to  be  reckonei 
up  wholly  in  terms  of  economics.  Th 
steadiness,  the  industry,  the  sobriety,  tH 
respect  for  property,  which  are  fosteret 
among  thrifty  and  frugal  people,  af 
political  virtues  that  make  for  stabili 
and  permanence  of  government. 

To   achieve   these   results   we   canno 
be   indifferent  to  the   rising  generation 
If  we  wait  to  deal  only  with  the  adul 
we  wait  to  deal  with  a  man  whose  cha 
acter  and   habits  are  formed.    As  a  r 
suit,  we  find  too  late  that  we  can  dea 
only  with  a  small  fraction  of  those  wi 
whom  we  might  have  dealt. 

It   is  a  cardinal  principle  of  mode 
business  to  create  a  demand  as  well 
to  supply  it.    To  create  a  demand   f 
banks  we  must  begin  with  the  child  re 
and   in   creating   this   demand   we   hav 
created   something  higher,   a   somethin 
of  which  the  demand   is  only  the  ou 
ward  manifestation. 

We   appeal   to   bankers   in   behalf   o 
the   children   of   this  nation   to  help   ii 
"putting  over"  this  most  necessary  move 
ment  throughout  America,  for  its  prac 
tical  success  is  up   to  the   banking  fi 
ternity.    Who  knows  but  the  provide 
tial  living  and  frugal  habits  that  will 
encouraged    through   the   school   savin 
system  may  yet  play  a  most  importa 
part  in  combating  our  country's  insi 
ious  foes,  more  deadly  by  far  than  tho 
who    fight    in    the    open.     The    banke 
therefore,    has    a    tremendous    respon 
bility   in   this  matter  that  must  not 
ignored,  for  if  you  help  to  save  the  chii 
child,  you  assist  in  saving  society. 
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)NK  COWBOY— MY  LIFE  STORY— By  If  ill 
James.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Ne<w  York. 
Price  $2.75.  431  pages. 

ONE  COWBOY  is  the  author's  life  story  and 
_J  writers  of  the  western  story  will  here 
d  life  in  the  open  set  down  in  detail  by 
e  who  lived  it.  Will  James  was  born 
ose  to  the  sod."  He  became  an  orphan 
len  very  young.  Bopy,  an  old  French  trap- 
r,  adopted  him  and  took  the  boy  on  his 
ps.  Bopy  had  many  camps;  he  had  at 
st  500  traps  scattered  over  three  thousand 
les  of  territory.  However,  a  trap  did  not 
erest  the  boy  as  much  as  a  pony. 

In  Bopy's  main  camp,  he  found  some 
asures,  a  few  books  and  plenty  of  blank 
per  on  which  he  made  drawings.  He  had 
o  pets — trained  wolves,  two  big  fellers, 
d  those  wolves  were  a  lot  of  company  to 

boy  that  winter,  while  Bopy  was  away, 
ley'd  lay  by  him  while  he  was  busy  with 

drawings  for  even  as  a  small  boy,  he 
d  a  big  ambition  to  be  an  artist.  That  he 
er  achieved  this  ambition  is  evidenced  by 

number  of  drawings  with  which  his  story 
enlivened. 

Jut  "ponies"  were  his  first  love,  he  always 
led  horses  "ponies,"  and  after  the  death 
)f  Bopy,  the  boy  made  his  way  south  to  a 
Cow  outfit  where  he  got  his  first  job  riding 
sn  the  round-up.  There  "The  Kid"  had  five 
good  saddle  horses  in  his  string  and  was 
Sappy.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  acquired 
Smoky,  a  mouse-colored  son-of-a-gun,  and  a 
good  gray  pack  horse. 

When  he  grew  up  he  had  an  experience 
rustling  some  cattle  that  landed  him  in  "the 
big  place  where  they  kept  fellers  whether 
they  wanted  to  be  kept  or  not"  and  "time 
drug  along  pretty  slow" — then  came  the  good 
news  that  he  was  to  be  let  out  on  parole,  and 
the  wide-open  spaces  were  his  again.  Then 
be  went  into  the  game  of  wild  horse  running. 

Later  on  he  broke  into  the  motion  picture 
game. 

"Get  ready,  camera  .  .  .  come  on  boys!" 
Then  all  the  cowboys  rode  down  a  hill  for 
all  they  were  worth,  caught  any  horse  they 
could  get  hold  of,  after  untangling  them- 
selves, and  rode  on  until  they  heard  the 
director  holler:  "All  right  boys!" 

In  this  chapter  the  author  quaintly  re- 
marks, "There's  many  things  that  happens 
behind  the  camera  that  makes  it  too  bad 
they  can't  be  took.  I  think  some  of  them 
happenings  would  be  more  interesting  than 
the  picture  that's  being  worked  on,  but  there 
usually  is  no  film  in  the  camera  at  that  time, 
or  the  camera  is  too  far  away  or  else  facing 
the  wrong  way.  Them  happenings  wouldn't 
Very  well  fit  in  the  picture  anyway,  but  if 
they  could  be  caught  on  the  film  that  all 
would  sure  make  a  dandy  picture  by  itself. 
I'd  travel  a  long  ways  to  see  it." 

Bravo,  Lone  Cowboy!  So  would  we  all 
travel  a  long  way  to  see  it! 

GRACE  T.  HADLEY. 


THE    HEATHEN    CHINEE— Published   by 
Bray  &  Beran,  San  Francisco. 

A  HANDSOME  brochure  came  to  my  desk, 
bearing  its  title  in  Chinese  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  only  on  the  inside  pages  that  I 
became  aware  that  I  held  a  reprint,  a  unique 
one,  of  Bret  Harte's  'Heathen  Chinee."  I 
was  reminded  of  a  scrap  of  paper  handed 
me  several  years  ago  bearing  several  lines 
in  Joaquin  Miller's  characteristically  unde- 
scribable  scrawl.  There  was  the  instant 
thought  that  here  might  be  a  hitherto  un- 
discovered poem  by  the  great  poet  of  the 
West.  Those  lines,  however,  proved  to  be — 
curiously  enough — from  the  "Heathen  Chi- 
nee" ;  but  why  written  by  Joaquin  no  one 
will  ever  know. 

This  brochure,  with  its  composition  and 
design  by  C.  Raymond  Beran,  and  its  wood- 
cut by  Edgar  Vaughan  Simpson,  is  a  de- 
lightful thing,  a  distinctive  example  of  the 
typographical  art.  As  for  Bret  Harte's  poem 
— that  scarce  requires  further  reviewing, 
which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 

HARRY  NOYES  PRATT. 


URGENT   SHAPES— By   W.   W.  Robinson. 

HERE  is  a  poet  new  to  me — which  I  feel 
is   my  loss,   for  these  things  of  his  in 
this  little  brochure  are  strong  and  vivid 
expressions    of    things    sincerely    felt.    Free 
verse   they    are,    and    refreshing   in  the   ab- 
sence   of    the    shop-worn    poetic    phrases    of 
other   days.    See   if   this   doesn't   carry    real 
appeal;  emotion  as  well  as  picture: 

SHORE  BOUND 
Like  the  turn 
Of  a  walrus  tusk 
Curves  my  cove, 
Fresh-swept  by  tides  of  night, 
Where  on  big-bellied  mornings 
I  walk  the  yellow  grain 
Into  winds  carrying  ice 
And  eternal  salt 
Of  blown  seas — 
While  in  the  sky  the  giant  kine 
Swing  dark  udders  to  the  east, 
Rolling,  heaving, 
Full  of  purple  rain, 
And  by  my  side  a  cold  wave 
Whips  the  green  to  white — 
Like  the  turn  of  a  tusk 
Lies  my  tawny  cove. 

HARRY  NOYES  PRATT. 


SHORT  STORY  WRITING 

QUERIES  concerning  form  and  sub- 
stance in  the  writing  of  short  stories 
will  be  answered  in  a  course  of  Short 
Story  Writing  which  will  be  given  for 
adults  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  California.  Instruction  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Marshall  Har- 
binson,  University  lecturer  and  writer, 
at  540  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ULTIMA  THULE— By  Henry  Handel  Rich- 
ardson. If.  If.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc., 
Neva  York. 

THE  STORY  of  Richard  Handel  Richardson, 
the  author  of  "Ultima  Thule,"  would 
make  an  interesting  novel  in  itself,  for  it 
it  the  story  of  a  woman  who  hitched  her 
wagon  to  a  star,  and  followed  her  vision 
with  an  unwavering  steadfastness  for  twen- 
ty-five years. 

Her  first  book  ."Maurice  Guest,"  published 
in  1908,  received  little  attention  from  the 
public  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  but 
scant  as  that  attention  was  it  was  more  than 
that  accorded  her  next  three  novels,  a  story 
of  boarding  school  life  in  Australia,  and  the 
first  two  books  in  the  trilogy  of  Richard 
Mahony. 

Despite  the  commercial  failure  of  her  first 
two  books  in  the  trilogy  Miss  Richardson 
did  not  forsake  her  vision,  and  after  three 
more  years  of  work  she  gave  to  the  world 
"Ultima  Thule."  The  first  edition,  one  thou- 
sand copies,  sold  on  the  day  of  publication, 
and  the  reviewers  spoke  of  the  author  as  a 
genius. 

The  last  of  the  trilogy,  "Ultima  Thule,"  i< 
the  story  of  the  final  defeat  of  Richard  Ma- 
hony, who  returns  to  Australia  in  middle 
life  with  his  small  family  to  retrieve  a  lost 
fortune.  In  it  is  revealed  the  working  of  an 
over-sensitive  man's  mind,  the  effect  on  that 
mind  of  defeat  after  bitter  defeat,  finally 
leading  to  collapse,  insanity,  and,  mercifully, 
death. 

It  is  a  story  that  needs  a  country  like 
Australia  for  a  background,  and  Miss  Rich- 
ardson, an  Australian,  knows  her  country. 
She  knows  the  struggle  of  th.e  existence  of 
nature  itself,  the  unyielding  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  miles  of  sullen  bush  country,  and  before 
such  a  back-drop  the  tragedy  of  the  Mahony 
family  is  fittingly  played. 

Richard  Mahony,  a  visionary  super-sensi- 
tive physician,  brings  his  small  family  from 
England,  where  they  have  been  living  in 
well  -  to  -  do  comfort,  to  Australia,  when 
through  lack  of  business  acumen  he  is  forced 
in  middle  age  to  start  life  over  again.  Ma- 
hony is  not  of  the  pattern  of  which  great 
doctors  are  made.  He  holds  himself  above 
the  people  with  whom  he  is  forced  to  work. 
He  thinks  any  other  place  but  where  he  is, 
any  other  people  but  those  with  whom  he  is 
associated,  is  the  place  where  he  could  make 
a  success,  are  the  people  with  whom  he  could 
work. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  is  Mary,  his 
wife,  a  woman  the  opposite  in  every  way 
of  the  visionary  doctor.  One  grows  out  of 
patience  with  her  extreme  practicability  and 
nagging  at  times,  but  nevertheless  as  one 
awful  defeat  after  another  crushes  the  fam- 
ily, one  grows,  like  the  children,  and  even 
like  the  doctor,  to  hang  on  to  her,  and  be 
thankful  that  she  is  always  there.  ("It's  all 
right,  chicks.  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
Mamma's  here.") 

(ConlinufJ  on  Page  282) 
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in  the  hottest  weather,  sometimes  six  trips 
a  day.  I'd  put  up  the  garden  stuff,  and 
we'd  sell  our  eggs  and  some  butter  in 
town.  I  used  to  do  lots  of  tatting  and 
crochet,  winters,  before  my  eyes  got  so 
bad.  A  store  sold  it  on  commission  for 
me." 

"You  have  plenty  of  salmon  in  season, 
too." 

"Not  since  Andy  died." 
There  was  a  short,  awkward  silence. 
"You  mean  your  husband  is  dead?" 
"Died   just   after   the   highway  came 
through,  down  along  the  river.  It's  been 
harder  since  then.  I  couldn't  grow  wheat 
— the  work  is  too  heavy — so  I  couldn't 
make  enough  to  winter-feed   the  cows. 
I  had  to  sell  the  team  and  wagon,  too, 
so  I  couldn't  have  much  garden.    Just 
early    things,    and    Kafir    corn.     That 
don't  take  water,  not  to  speak  of." 

"But,  hell,  lady!  you  don't  stay  here 
all  alone,  year  "round." 

"It  ain't  lonesome  any  more.  There's 
other  settlers  down  the  valley  now.  I 
can  see  automobiles  go  by  down  on  the 
highway.  It's  less  than  a  mile.  There's 
mail  delivery  regular,  and  I  get  lots  to 
read.  Gover'ment  sends  you  bulletins 
for  nothing,  all  you  want,  about  nearly 
everything.  I  wouldn't  ask  better  than  to 
stay  here." 

Martha's  voice  shook  as  she  slid  the 
pan  of  butter  into  the  oven. 

"I'll  be  leaving  soon,"  she  added  pres- 
ently. "The  sheriff's  coming  out  today 
for  the  mortgage  money,  and  I  haven't 
got  it.  That  means  the  land  won't  be 
mine  any  more.  Wonder,"  she  interrupt- 
ed herself  abruptly,  "if  you'd  like  elder- 
berry syrup  with  the  johnny-cake?  I 
had  a  boy  once,  and  he — " 

"Bring  it  on,  lady,"  said  Cap  prompt- 
ly. "Elderberry  syrup'll  make  your  corn- 
bread  worth  the  price  of  two  souls." 

There  was  a  quick  exchange  of  glances 
that  Martha  did  not  see,  and  the  pair 
drifted  off  into  the  sunlight  to  remain 
until  the  four  were  called  for  breakfast. 
When  they  were  gathered  about  the 
rude  table,  which  was  graced  with  a 
cluster  of  sand  roses  in  a  blue  bottle, 
Cap  reopened  conversation. 

"Did  you  say,  lady,  that  your  hus- 
band's name  was  Andy?  .  .  .  Yeah?  .  .  . 
Then  you're  Martha  Patch?" 

Martha  looked  at  him  in  puzzled  in- 
quiry. "Ye-es,  I'm  Martha  Patch." 

"Then  maybe  you  had  a  boy  named 
Mike?" 

Martha's  heart  was  suddenly  in  her 
throat,  and  pounding  madly.  Her  lips 
moved,  but  for  a  seemingly  endless  mo- 
ment she  could  not  speak.  Cap,  spearing 


a  second  cube  of  cornbread  and  drench- 
ing it  with  rich,  dark  berry  syrup,  wait- 
ed until  she  answered. 

"Michael?  Yes!"  Her  voice  was  low 
and  strained.  "You  know  my  Michael? 
Tell  me  —  ,  tell  me  —  " 

"Yeah!  We  all  know  Mike—  er— 
Michael.  Fine  guy,  too!" 

Martha  gripped  the  back  of  a  chair, 
and  swayed  while  she  fought  off  reeling 
mists  that  threatened  her  with  oblivion. 
The  men  were  all  intent  upon  their 
food. 

"Fact  is,  lady,"  pursued  Cap  calmly, 
"we   come   clear   over    from    Wyoming 
more  or  less  special  on  Mike's  account." 
"You  came  —  Michael  —  " 
Martha's  voice  was  a  weak  whisper. 
She  sank  into  her  creaky  small  rocker. 

"Yeah!  Mike's  been  wanting  to  come 
back  for  some  time,  but  it  hasn't  been 
so  he  could." 

Martha's  breath  caught  on  a  hoarse, 

gasping  sob,  and  she  dropped  her  face  in 

her  hands  and  shook  with  silent  weeping. 

Cap's  voice  rose  above  a  mild  commo- 

tion at  the  table. 

"What's  the  matter,  lady?  What  you 
crying  for?" 

Presently  Martha  lifted  her  head.  "I 
guess  I'm  crying  —  because  I'm  too  happy. 
This  is  the  first  word  I've  had  since 
Michael  went  away.  But  I've  never  giv- 
en up  hope.  He  said  he'd  come  back  some 
day.  That's  why  I  was  glad  to  stay  here 
alone.  This  is  my  land  of  promise.  Mich- 
ael and  the  hills!  But  why  doesn't  he 
come?  Why  didn't  he  come  with  voy? 
Why—" 

"Well,  fact  is,  lady,  he  —  er  —  well,  he's 
a  big  man  down  in  our  parts.  Wyoming, 
and  some  parts  of  Montana.  Just  kept 
too  busy  to  come  back  visiting.  On  the 
jump  all  the  time.  But  him  wanting  to 
do  something  for  you  right  now,  and  us 
aiming  to  come  this  way  on  business  .  .  ." 


galloped  away  half  an  hour  later, 
very  strangely  going  back  through 
the  coulee  instead  of  following  on  down 
the  river.  When  they  were  gone,  it  all 
seemed  like  a  dream  to  Martha;  but 
there  was  the  littered  breakfast  table, 
and  there,  in  her  hands,  a  tight  roll  of 
bills  of  large  denomination.  In  this  her 
boy  had  renewed  the  promise  of  the 
scrawled  note  he  had  left  years  ago. 
Good  and  thoughtful  son  !  Although  un- 
able to  return  just  now,  he  had  remem- 
bered her  birthday;  had  remembered  that 
first  mortgage,  and  how  it  distressed  her. 
He  had  sent  her  five  hundred  dollars, 
enough  to  pay  off  the  mortgages,  and  to 
provide  for  her  simple  needs  until  water 


came  to  transform  the  Basin  into  t 
Eden  of  Andy's  prophecy.  Just  as  we 
Cap  and  Slim  had  said,  that  she  did  n 
tell  anyone  how  she  happened  to  ha 
the  money  ready.  If  the  sheriff  was  cui 
ous,  just  say  a  relative  had  sent  her  tl 
money,  special  delivery. 

The  sheriff  came  about  eleven  o'cloc 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  sympathet 
but  grimly  determined  to  do  his  dut 
There  followed  a  brief,  incredible  cei 
mony.  When  he  left,  the  sheriff  carri< 
three  hundred  dollars  of  the  mom 
Michael  had  sent  her,  and  Martha  he 
the  precious  title  to  three  tracts  of  Ian 
Numbed  from  sheer  happiness,  si 
moved  about  the  small  shack  as  one  i 
a  trance. 

In  mid-afternoon,  her  senses  som 
what  cleared,  she  started  for  the  potho 
up  the  coulee  for  drinking  water.  At  tl 
mouth  of  the  cut  she  was  startled  by 
sudden  nicker.  She  stopped  short.  . 
saddled  horse  emerged  from  a  patch  < 
brush.  It  was  the  Sheriff's  mount! 

She  found  the  sheriff  close  by.  He  w; 
breathing  hoarsely,  a  tight  gag  bindin 
his  jaws.  His  arms  and  legs  were  firm! 
trussed. 

In  alarm  and  bewilderment  Marti] 
tore  off  the  gag.  She  left  the  strugg] 
with  the  stout  knotted  ropes  until  sh 
had  raced  up  to  the  rock  well  and  n 
turned  with  cooling  water  for  the  parche 
throat  and  fevered  head.  Then  the  shei 
iff's  lips  parted  over  a  stream  of  feebli 
croaking  curses  which  left  him  pantin 
and  purple-veined. 

"Don't  try  to  talk  yet,"  soothed  Mai 
tha.  "I'll  get  you  down  to  the  house." 

She  lent  all  her  strength  to  help  hit 
into  the  saddle,  and  led  his  horse  to  th 
cabin.  There  she  rubbed  his  aching  limb 
while  water  heated  for  a  cup  of  stro 
tea.  The  sheriff  responded  to  her  min 
trations  with  sketchy  bits  of  narration. 
"Them  blasted  coyotes!  Got  the  thr 
hundred  you  gave  me,  and  twenty-nin 
dollars  of  my  own  money!" 
"Who  got  the  money?" 
"Who?  WHO?  Nothin'  less'n  a  gan 
o'  outlaws  that's  been  stirrin'  up  had 
ofi'n  on  in  three  states!" 

"You   mean,"   gasped    Martha,   "th 
they  held  you  up  right  back  here  in  ou 
coulee?" 

"  They  did,  plague  take  their  sneaki 
hides!" 

"Oh!"  said  Martha  faintly.  "O-oh 
You  say — outlaws  ?  How  many  of  them  ? 
"Four.  The  Copperhead's  gang,  b 
heaven !  Any  one  of  'em  worth  ten  thou 
sand  dead  or  alive — and  I  had  to  mee 
the  cussed  gang  single-handed!" 

Martha's  hands  fell  to  her  side's.  Fini 
gers  of  ice  seemed  to  grip  her  heart 
"Copperhead?"  she  mumbled  dazedly 
"C-copperhead  ?" 

(Continued  on  Page  287 ) 
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Graduate  Wm.  R.  Kent,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  "I  have  obtained  jilOO.OO  for  a 
single  drawing  which  only  took  a  day  to 
do." 

"I  am  earning  ?  100. 00  a  week,  writes 
our  graduate,  P.  C.  Roberts,  Fla.  "Pretty 
good  for  a  young  man  of  twenty." 

Harold  A.  Allen,  R.I.,  writes:  "I  have 
made  £40. 00  in  a  single  day."  Henry 
G.  Mcllvaines,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania,  writes 
that  our  training  enabled  him  to  obtain 
a  desirable  position  as  Artist  with  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  advertising 
agencies." 

Earn  While  You  Learn 
This   course    teaches   you   how   to    draw 
"pictures  that  sell."  while  learning.  E.  V. 
(I  Fritsch.   Texas,   who   had   completed    only 

'  l|  one-third    of    the    course,    wrote:    "I   earn 

S10.00  to  £15.00  a   day."  Miss  H.  Hart- 
«  leigh,      Mass.,      writes:        "I      have      made 

J235.00  and  I've  only  sent  in  12  les- 
0119.  David  W.  Gould,  Maine,  wrote,  while  learn- 
ng:  "I  made  #225. 00  on  one  job." 

Opportunities  Everywhere 

Over  50.000  Buyers  of  Drawings  everywhere; 
aich  as  over  4.000  Advertising  Agencies;  12.000 
^mrge  Advertisers:  2.500  Newspapers;  2.400  Maga- 
anes-  25,000  Printers;  1,100  Book  and  Music  Pub- 
ishers;  700  Photo-Engravers;  3,000  Department 
Stores;  5.000  Art  Stores. 

What  Art  Buyers  Say 

An  Art  Editor  writes:  "Please  furnish  names  of 
students  in  this  vicinity."  Another  writes:  "Advise 
l  few  of  your  best  students  to  send  us  samples.' 
A  Magazine  Publisher  writes:  "We  are  buying 
^drawings  from  your  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

Send  For  Free  Book 

Handsomely    illustrated    free    book    tells    how    you 
learn   at   home  this  way.    It  tells   what  our  grad- 
es earn:    how  they  earned  while   learning.  Tells  of 
market  for  drawings  and  how  our  Students'  Ser- 
t  Bureau  operates  to  help  capable  students  to   sell 
wings   or    obtain    a    position.    Carl    C.    Thompson 
*s:    "Through    your   aid   I    have    been   offered   25 
erent  positions  "  Book  is  free.  No  obligation.   No 
nan  will  call.   Mail  coupon  today. 

talent  not 
led.  This  re- 
markable method 
has  taught  many 
who  had  never  Room  26-G  1 1 15  15th  St.,  N.W 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  THRIFT 

Bv  S.  W.  STRAUS 
President  of  the  American  Society  for  Thrift 

AT  THE  present  time,  as  at  any  time, 
it  is  well  to  have  brought  to  our 
attention  the  great  value  of  systematic 
saving  and  thrift  in  providing  for  one's 
old  age.  Some  interesting  figures  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Thrift  showing  how  one  may 
become  financially  independent  at  the 
age  of  65. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  most  persons 
are  able  to  maintain  an  income  until 
they  reach  this  age,  at  which  time  most 
of  them  feel  that  they  would  like  to  retire 
and  take  life  easy  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  no  rule 
or  formula  can  be  laid  down  that  will 
apply  to  all  cases,  but  a  plan  has  been 
devised  which  calls  for  a  modest  amount 
of  saving  during  one's  productive  years 
and  provides  an  insome  of  $100  a  month 
after  the  age  of  65. 

It  would  require  the  sum  of  $30,00 
invested  at  4  per  cent  to  provide  a  $12 
annuity.  If  one  should  begin  saving  at  21 
years  of  age  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  him,  according  to  the  American  So- 
ciety  for    Thrift    figures,    to    lay   aside 
$259.34  a  year  to  achieve  this  financial 
independence  at  65. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the 
age  at  which  one  may  begin  saving  and 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  saved  each 
year  until  one  reaches  the  age  of  65  in 
order  to  have  an  income  of  $1200  a  year 
thereafter : 

At  25,  $315.70;  30,  $407.32;  35, 
$534  90 ;  40,  $720.36 ;  45,  $1,007.16; 50, 
$1,498.24;  55,  2,498.72;  60,  $5,538.82 
These  estimates  are  based  on  savings 
being  deposited  in  a  bank  or  invested  at 
4  per  cent,  compounded  annually.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that,  during  at  least  a 
number  of  years,  the  average  man  could 
increase  his  savings  above  the  schedule 
here  referred  to.  It  is  also  possible  to  get 
better  than  4  per  cent.  This  would  mean 
either  that  one  would  not  have  to  wait 
until  65  before  retiring,  or  that  one 
would  have  a  larger  income  than  $ 
a  month  after  reaching  that  period  of 

life. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  surer  way  or  b 
ter  way  of  providing  for  a  comfortable 
old  age  than  through  some  such  plan  as 
has  been  here  briefly  outlined. 
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LOW  FARES  EAST- MAY  22 


before . 


Washington,   D.   C. 


Washington  School  of  Art,  Inc. 

Room  26-G  1115   15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please    send    me    without    cost   or    obligation    your 
book,   also   details   of   your   offer   to    new   students. 

(Please   write   plainly.   Mr..   Miss  or   Mrs.) 
Address 

Gtv  State 

Please  state   age 


Two  books  from  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press  will  receive  attention  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  this  magazine.     John 
Charles    Fremont:    An   Explanation   ot 
His    Career,"    by    Cardinal    Goodwin, 
professor  of  American  History  at  Mills 
College;    and    "I    Married    ».*»«?• 
by  Mrs.  Dama  Margaret  Smith   (Mr 
"White  Mountain"). 


DAINTY     CHINESE      MAIDS 


"Overland 
Limited" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  meets  Chicago  in 
58  hours  of  luxurious  travel  via  the 
"Overland  Limited."  Color-bearer  of 
the  first  of  the  Four  Great  Routes, 
this  gracious  train  is  famed  through- 
out the  world. 

All-Pullman,  extra-fare,  of  course. 
That  its  equipment  and  appointments 
are  the  best  today  can  fashion,  you 
rightfully  assume.  And  this  exclusive 
touch — dainty  Chinese  Maids,  gaily 
garbed,  to  serve  you. 

When  you  go  East  at  the  low  sum- 
mer fares,  the  "Overland  Limited" 
will  speed  you  to  Chicago  hours  ahead 
of  any  other  train.  Take  advantage  of 
Southern  Pacific's  option  to  go  one 
way,  return  another,  on  the  "Overland 
Limited,"  "Golden  State  Limited," 
"Sunset  Limited"  or  "Cascade." 


Some  examples  of  low  sum- 
mer roundtrips  in  effect 
May  22  to  September  )0. 
Return  limit  October  )1: 
Atlanta.  .  .  .  $11 3.60 
Chicago  .  .  .  .  90.30 
Kansas  City  .  . 
New  York  City  .  151.70 
New  Orleans  .  .  89-40 

Via  SHASTA  ROUTE,  ilifbily  mart 


Southern 
Pacific 


E.  W.  CLAPP 

Gtn.pMi.Trf.Mgr. 

S»n  Francisco 
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Partnership  in 

30  Great  American 

Corporations 

is  offered  through  a  single  investment 
in  Super  -  Corporations  of  America 
Trust  Shares.  The  following  is  the 
fixed  portfolio: 

RAILROADS 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  6t  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
Southern  Pacific  Company 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
American  Power  &  Light  Company 
American  Telephone  Of,  Telegraph  Company 
Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York 
The  North  American  Company 
Pacific  Gas  &C  Electric  Company 
The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 

OILS 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
The  Texas  Corporation 

INDUSTRIALS 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
American  Can  Company 
The  American  Tobacco  Co.  (Class  B) 
The  Borden  Company 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  fl:  Company 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
General  Electric  Company 
International  Harvester  Company 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  (Class  B) 
National  Biscuit  Company 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company 
Union  Carbide  a:  Carbon  Company 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Westinghouse  Electric  Be  Mfg.  Co. 

Moody*s  Composite  Rating  "A" 
These  shares  present  to  all  investors 
a  means  of  sharing  in  the  earning- 
power,  prosperity  and  growth  of  these 
30  great  corporations — a  diversity  or- 
dinarily possible  only  through  the  in- 
vestment of  a  very  large  sum. 

Write,  call,  or  'phone  for 
Circular  1-1130 

S.W.STRAUS&CO. 

Investment   Securities  Incorporated 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,   Los   Angeles 

STRAUS   BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS   BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago 
(Established  in  1882) 
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Miss  Richardson  has  told  the  story  of  Dr. 
Mahony  and  his  family  with  a  great  tender- 
ness, but  with  an  unyielding  truthfulness. 
There  is  no  trace  of  irony  in  it — only  in  the 
title  "Ultima  Thule." 

ALISON  PARRY. 


SIX  HORSES—  By  Captain  William  Ban- 
ning and  George  Hugh  Banning.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York.  375  pages. 
Price  $4.00. 

HERE  is  A  FINE  BOOK  of  history  and  adven- 
ture in  which  Captain  William  Ban- 
ning, the  son  of  a  pioneer  of  California 
transportation,  re-creates  the  picturesque 
stage-coach  days,  between  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  '49  and  the  transcontinetal  railroad. 
The  two  authors  of  the  book  have  produced 
a  picture  full  of  heroism  and  dramatic  ex- 
citement. The  outstanding  names  of  this 
period  were  Birch,  Butterfield,  Russell, 
Majors,  Holladay,  and  it  was  Butterfield 
and  Company  who  had  agreed  to  carry  the 
mail  between  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis 
and  Memphis.  John  Butterfield  became 
"Great  Chief  Butterfield"  to  the  Cherokees 
and  the  "Great  Father"  of  the  "swift  wagon" 
as  the  Indians  called  the  coach. 

The  first  coaches  set  out  September,  1858, 
and  the  official  announcement  introduced  a 
word  "overland"  that  soon  became  very 
popular. 

"Sept.  16.  The  first  overland  mail  for  San 
Francisco,  California,  by  way  of  Jefferson 
City  and  Springfield,  Mo.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
and  Preston,  Texas,  takes  its  departure  this 
morning  from  St.  Louis  Post  Office  at  7 
o'clock.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  Butterfield,  who  has  given 
his  personal  supervision  to  the  work,  goes 
out  with  it  to  Springfield." 

The  going  in  those  days  was  beset  with 
difficulties,  the  Indians  were  apt  to  be  curi- 


ass" route  with  Central  Overland.  Trav 
with  the  "Jackass"  was  full  of  maddeni; 
menace,  especially  when  a  wind-storm  ftc 
the  Colorado  desert  began  to  blow.  Adve 
tures  differed  but  trials  of  travel  were  c 
pretty  much  to  the  same  pattern  in  the 
days. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  witht 
"Last  Days  of  the  Great  Overland."  T 
conduct  of  that  part  of  the  route  fn 
Placerville  to  San  Francisco  seems  to  hi 
come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  unfavoral 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  papers  of  the 
days,  and  Ben  Holladay  was  likewise  he 
to  be  largely  responsible.  In  the  fall  of  ' 
a  new  line  of  stages  was  developed  betwe 
Leavenworth  and  Denver,  with  David 
Butterfield  as  directing  head.  As  time  wt 
on  Holladay  was  forced  to  drop  out  and  t 
Wells-Fargo  Express  and  other  agenci 
carried  on  until  the  completion  of  the  Soul 
ern  Pacific  railroad.  In  closing  the  body 
the  book  with  this  chapter  the  authors  a 
the  question:  "What  would  have  happen 
to  this  empire  but  for  the  Concord,  the  m 
who  made  it,  the  men  who  drove  it  and  foi 
saw  its  unheard-of  capacities?" 

Captain  William  Banning  adds  an  int< 
esting  chapter  as  an  afterword  entitled  "T 
Whip  Itself,"  in  which  he  discusses  t 
technique  of  the  six-in-hand.  There  folio' 
a  bibliography  on  source  material  and  , 
appendix  and  glossary.  A.  H.  ( 


THE  ROUND  UP 

LITERARY  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  D.  MAITLAND  BUSHBY 

IF  ONE  is  to  judge  from  the  current  he 
production   of   books    and   magazines  o 
would  of  necessity  have  to  say  that  tim 
are   good    for   publishers    and    writers      T 

MIIJV  linn  -,     me     iiiuiaua     wcic    aui    lu    uc    cull-          ,1  ,     .         .  ,. 

ous  about  the  coach.   Perhaps   a  company  of      housand   bookf   were   pubhshed   in   Amen, 
:_     i 1 i     /-• U  —     j.j     lv_       last    year    and     nobody    knows    how    ma 

;y. 


six  hundred  Comanches  commanded  the 
"swift-wagon"  to  stop  while  they  inspected 
it  for  five  hours.  At  any  rate  there  were 
thrills  galore  and  plenty  of  excitement  for 
the  passengers. 

Among  passengers,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting was  Horace  Greeley,  and  there  is  in 
Six  Horses  an  entire  chapter  telling  how 
Hank  Monk  "got  Horace  Greeley  into  Placer- 
ville  on  time"  to  deliver  his  lecture.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  "what  was  left  of  him"  escaped 
to  the  nearest  bar-room,  where  the  old  man 
was  found,  battered  and  travel-worn,  and 
hurried  to  a  banquet! 

A  vivid  chapter  in  the  book  rescues  from 
oblivion  the  rivalry  of  the  Southern  "Jack- 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 


year 

magazines.     If    we    were    all    as    lucky 
Norman    Anthony    perhaps    we    could    b 
more   Packards.    Norman   used   to   edit  Lit 
now   he    is    doing   free-lance    fiction    with 
record    of   seven   stories    sold    in   six    wee 
and    three   of   those   stories   went   to    Cosm 
politan.    For  those  of  you  who  like  to  shiv 
yourselves    to    sleep    reading    mystery    t 
we   recommend    "The   Rhododendron    M 
by  J.  Aubrey  Tyson    (Dutton  $2).    We 
that  Norman  Macleod's  Morada,  up  to  nc 
published    in   Albuquerque,   is   to   undergo 
metamorphosis  in  the  near  future;  it  wil. 
published    in    German,    English    and    Fr 
and    will    see   the    light    of    day    in    Mu 
Material     used    will    be    poetry    and    pro 
stressing  experimental  techniques  and  a 
letarian    bias.     This    proletarian    stuff 
be    all    right,    but    after    reading    throug 
few   copies   of   New   Masses    we   have 
rather    disgusted     with     it.     Robert     Ha 
Schauffler  is  putting  the  finishing  touche 
"The   Junior   Poetry   Cure,"    which   is   t( 
published   in  October.    The  New  York  S 
Federation    of   Women's    Clubs    did    the 
pected    for    New    York    in    choosing   An 
Morgan   as  the  outstanding  woman   poe 
1930.    For  the  history  lover  we  offer  "U 
Sam's  Attic,  The  Intimate  Story  of  Alas 
by    Donald    Wilhelm     (McGraw    Hill 
"The    Adams    Family,"    by    James    Trus 
Adams,    still    continues    to    be    a    best    se 
in     the     non-fiction     group     and     Mau 
"Byron"    holds    its    own    in    the    same    cl 
John   D.   Barry   of   the   San  Francisco   N 
(Continued  on  Page  283) 


(u  t    West    Magazine 
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this  to  say:  "If  poets  are  going  to  fulfill 
exactness     of    their    high     office    they'll 
ve    u>    learn    a    good    deal     more     about 
entiric   progress   today   than   most  of  them 
in    in    know."     Perhaps,    Mr.    Barry,    per- 
The    Edgar    Allen    Poe    Society     (640 
rt   Washington   Ave.,   New   York   City)    is 
inj;  an   annual   prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
tical    essay    on    the    works    of    Poe.     We 
Icome  the  announcement  of  The  Clarence 
my    Award    at    Stanford    University;    an 
Dual  cash   prize  will  be  given  the  student 
mining    the    best,   original    poem    to    the 
jlisli   Department.    More  attention  should 
paid   to  poetry  and   poets  in  our  univer- 
es     and    colleges,    proper    encouragement 
J  guidance  may  develop  some  worthwhile 
'ts    in    those    quarters.     It    is    with    great 
ret   that   we   learn   of  the    death   of   Hon. 
Ties    1).    Phelan,   ex-senator   of   California. 
Phelan  was  an  ardent  patron  of  litera- 
e     and     constantly     encouraged     Western 
rary     independence.      The     recent     prize 
ard    of    $2,000    in    the    James    D.    Phelan 
storical   Contest  was  given  to  Blake  Ross 
his  "The  Golden  Crucible."  The  People's 
me   Journal    has    failed.     We    have   come 
expect    a    certain    percent    of    the    small 
gazines  to  go  under,  but  when  a  big  one 
The  Journal   with    a   million   names   on 
subscribers'  list  checks  in,  it  looks  bad  for 
neone.     Jessie    B.    Rittenhouse    was    given 
jronze    medal    by    the    Poetry    Society    of 
liierica     for    the     excellent    work    she    has 
me  in  the  promotion  of  poetry  through  her 
Iveral   anthologies.    If  you   are   looking  for 
tht  verse  glance  over  "Casanova  Jones,"  an 
itended    to    be    scathing   novel    in   verse   on 
|ohibition,  it  is  written  by  Joseph  Anthony. 
Km  any   is  getting  fed   up  on  war  books; 
fact,    it    never    did    have    an    appetite    in 
jat   line     .     .     .     "All   Quiet   on   the    West- 
in    Front,"    though    written    by    a    German 
id   in   Germany,   has   never  been,   nor   is  it 
tely  that  it  ever  will  be,  published  in  Ger- 
an   or    in    Germany.     Other   war    books   in 
her    countries    are    also    getting    the    fagot 
condemnation.    There's   a   reason   and   we 
ink   it  is  that  some  of  these  banned   books 
II    a    little   too   much   of   the  truth    of   war. 
•me    folks,    you    know,     and    governments, 
o,  would  still  have  us  believe  that  war  is  a 
orious     pastime.     From     experience     many 
us   know    differently.     It    is    well    enough, 
is,  wise,  to   be  prepared   for  war,  but  it  is 
>lly    and    criminal    to    blind    the    public    to 
e  truth   of   war.    Therefore,   let  those   war 
>oks   keep   on   coining     .     .     .     give   us  the 
uth    along    with    the    tommyrot.     Over    in 
ranee,     4     Rue     Delambre,     Montparnasse, 
aris,   to   be  exact,   Tins   Quarter  is  offering 
e  Richard  Aldington  Poetry  Prize  of  2,500 
ances    to   the   ablest   young   American   poet 
hose   work  has   appeared   in   This  Quarter. 
ontestants  must  have  work   in  at  least  one 
sue   of   the   magazine   during   the   previous 
;ar.     Henry    Harrison,    a    pay   publisher   in 
ew    York    City,    is    looking    for    poetry    to 
iclude    in    his    1930    Grub    Street    Book    of 
crsc;  there  have  been  several  of  these  said 
iiih    Street    things    come    out    in    the    past 
'w    years    and    to    our    knowledge    none    of 
em  has   ever  set  the  poetry  world   on  fire, 
/hich   is  our  way  of  saying  that  we  would 
it  contribute   either  of   poetry  or   money  to 
Ir.    Harrison;    in    fact,    the    sooner    young 
nd    should-know-better    poets    stop    contrib- 
ting    poems    and    money    to,    these    pay-as- 
ju  enter  anthologies  just  that  much   sooner 
ill  we  be  rid  of  them.  See  the  article,  "What 


Price  Poetry  Publication?"  in  the  August 
Overland.  Of  the  countless  thousands  who 
have  read  Poe's  ''The  Raven,"  we  wonder 
how  many  know  that  Poe  received  $10  for 
it  and  that  the  original  is  now  valued  at 
$200,000?  If  you  are  not  reading  the  book 
reviews  written  by  B.  A.  Botkin  in  The 
Soul/west  Review,  a  quarterly  published  at 
Dallas,  you  should  be;  Mr.  Botkin  writes 
charmingly;  witness  his  review  of  various 
books  of  poetry  by  Southwestern  poets 
.  .  .  a  charming  style,  however,  will  not 


balance  treason  to  mir'-  -ection  and  in 
writers.  In  direct  contrast  we  direct  your 
attention  to  llarr  Wagner,  particularly  to 
his  new  book,  "Joaquin  Miller  and  III- 
Other  Self."  Mr.  Wagner  ably  defends  the 
Poet  of  the  Sierras  in  a  style  that  may  not 
be  as  charming  as  that  of  certain  univenity 
pruli".Mir>  but  one  that  is  no  less  entertain- 
ing, truthful  and  based  upon  a  well  of  in- 
formation. Truly  this  book  on  Joaquin 
>hnuld  be  in  every  Southwestern  library.  We 
are  also  happy  to  refer  you  to  the  following 
hunks  of  poetry,  all  by  Southwestern  poets: 
"Snug-,  of  a  Scythe,"  by  Arthur  Truman 
Merrill  (Bozart  Press,  Atlanta,  $1.50); 
"Urgent  Shapes,"  by  W.  W.  Robinson  (Trou- 
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Outdoor  Lift  on  ibi  South  Grounds  of  the  Ambassador, 

No  Hotel  in  the  World  offers 
Such  Varied  Attractions  as  the 

AMBASSADOR 

LOS  ANGELES 
"The  Great  Hotel  that  Seems  Like  Home" 

/"CONTINUOUS  program  of  outdoor  and  indoot 
^-  diversion.  27-acre  park,  playgrounds,  open  air 
plunges,  tennis  courts,  18- hole  miniature  golf  course, 
archery  and  fencing,  flowered  pergola  walks,  cac- 
tus gardens,  ping  pong  tables,  all-talking  motion 
picture  theatre,  world  -  famous  Cocoanut  Grove  for 
dancing  parties,  riding,  hunting,  and  all  sports.  Beau- 
tifully redecorated  lobby.  35  smart  shops. 
Ambassador  convention  auditorium  seats  7000.  Guests 
have  privilege  of  championship  18-hole  Rancho 
Golf  Club. 

Most  Attractive  Summer  and  Fall  T^ates 
OUTSIDE  ROOMS  with  BATH  as  low  as* ^  per  day 

Writt  for  Qxf't  Bookltt  of  Gilifonli*  Reapti  amd  Info  rotation* 

THE     AMBASSADOR      HOTELS     SYSTEM 

THE  AMBASSADOR  NEW  YORK 
THE  AMBASSADOR  PALM  BEACH 
THE  AMBASSADOR.  ATLANTIC  CITY 
THE  AMBASSADOR.  LOS  ANGELES 
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.     kinds  of 

Vacation, 


The  illustrated  booklet, 

"VACATION  1930" 
with  information  on  1 50  summer  resorts, 
is  now  ready.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Colorful  beach  resorts  on  RussianRi  ver ; 
beautiful  Marin;  Sonoma  Valley  and  its 
mineral  springs;  the  Eel  River  region — 
all  parts  of  the  Redwood  Empire  call 
you  to  outings  amidst  scenic  grandeur. 

Ticket  Offices:  65  Geary  St.  and  Ferry  Building 
Telephone:  DAVENPORT  4000 

Northwestern 


Redwood   Empire    Route 

General  Offices:  65  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


MASTER  YOUR 
LIFE! 


It  Can  Be  Done  the 
Rosicrucian  Way 

New  FREE  Book  Tells  How 
You  May  Do  It 


The  Rosicrucians  know  how!  For  ages 
they  have  demonstrated  a  greater  knowl- 
edge and  a  superior  power  over  all  ob- 
stacles in  life. 

Let  them  help  you  solve  your  prob- 
lems. Their  guidance  will  reveal  psychic 
laws  and  Mystic  principles  which  will 
make  you  mighty  and  successful  in  at- 
taining health,  prosperity,  and  self  mas- 
tership. 

__  The  new  free  book,  "The  Light  of 
Egypt,"  will  tell  you  how  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  your  life  in  a  short  time. 
Write  a  letter  asking  for  it  today. 


LIBRARIAN  P.  D.  N. 
ROSICRUCIAN  BROTHERHOOD 

(AMORC) 

San  Jow  California 

(Perpetuating   the   Original   Fraternity) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
WORLD  TODAY 

BY  CHESTER  H.  ROWELL 
O PEAKING  before  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
k-'   national  Relations,  Chester  H.  Rowell 
said  recently  : 

"The  strategic  plans  of  some  of  our 
militarists  have  no  more  relation  to  pres- 
ent problems  than  a  dueling  sword  has 
to  the  traffic  regulation  of  a  modern  city. 
They  are  devices  to  meet  a  situation  which 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

"Mere  disarmament  is  not  sufficient 
guarantee  against  war.  In  fact  the  dis- 
armament of  any  nation  in  an  otherwise 
armed  world  might  be  an  invitation  to 
plunder.  I  am  no  enemy  of  armies  and 
navies.  I  believe  in  them.  But  I  do  not 
believe  in  yesterday's  armies  to  meet  to- 
day's needs. 

"There  was  a  time  when  each  free 
man  carried  his  sword.  It  was  the  very 
symbol,  as  well  as  the  safeguard,  of  his 
status  as  a  free  man.  The  very  definition 
of  a  free  man  was  one  who  defended  his 
own  rights  with  his  own  sword.  Now  a 
free  man  is  a  citizen  of  a  country  in 
which  the  equal  rights  of  all  are  defined 
by  the  law  and  enforced  by  the  police. 
In  the  same  way,  I  can  remember  the 
time  in  California  when  practically  every 
man  carried  his  own  revolver.  When  I 
advocated  laws  against  that  custom  I  did 
not  advocate  disbanding  the  police  and 
the  National  Guard.  Rather,  I  wanted 
both  of  them  improved.  Justice,  in  the 
last  resort,  rests  on  force.  I  believe  in 
force — but  in  force  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. 

"Many  of  you,  by  travel,  and  all  of 
you  by  study,  know  the  world  as  it  is. 
You  are  citizens  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Your  culture  is  European,  and  you 
know  it.  Your  outlook  on  the  Pacific  is 
Asiatic,  and  you  know  that.  You  know 
the  interdependence  of  past  and  future 
and  of  nation  with  nation,  people  with 
people. 

"These  things  you  know — and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  you  share  with  me  a  cer- 
tain impulse  of  uncharity  toward  those 
who  do  not  know  them.  Some  of  that 
tendency  I  have  personally  no  disposi- 
tion to  resist.  Ignorance  is  no  discredit 
to  a  pupil  but  it  is  a  disqualification  in  a 
teacher.  If  the  main  mass  of  the  people, 
therefore,  are  slow  to  adjust  themselves 
from  the  world  in  which  they  were  born 
to  that  in  which  they  have  survived,  I 
am  not  impatient  with  them.  But  I  do 
confess  exasperation  at  those  who,  in 
positions  of  leadership,  seek  to  lead  them 
backward.  Either  they  know  better  or 
else  they  should  learn  before  they  under- 
take to  teach.  Profiting  by  the  ready- 
made  prejudices  of  the  people  may  be 
good  salesmanship.  It  is  certainly  un- 
worthy statesmanship." 
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"The  Newmans" 

Producers  of  Hooked  Rugs  in 
beautiful  designs  and  materials 


Importers  of 
Exclusive   French   Needlepoint 


Ye  Pilgrim  Shop 
welcomes  visitors 

P 

WAYSIDE  COLONY 

California's    Most   Exclusive 
ART  CENTER 

60  Atlantic  Avenue 
Long  Beach  California 


Hesperian 

1055  California  St. 
San  Francisco 


James  D.  Hart 
Editor 


Issued  ocsasionally,  the  Winter 
issue  is  to  appear  November  first. 
Contributions  include:  An  article 
on  the  Mooney-Billings  case  by 
Tdeodore  Dreiser,  Translations 
from  the  French  Symbolist  Poets 
by  Yvor  Winters,  a  Critical  Ar- 
ticle on  Frank  Norris  by  Oscar 
Lewis.  Also  Short  Stories  and 
Poetry  by  leading  California 
writers.  Art  criticism  and  section 
on  Book-Collecting.  Four  full- 
page  reproductions  of  contem- 
porary art. 

SO  CENTS  THE  COPY 


MR.  LAURENCE  PRATT,  professor 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grov 
Oregon,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  B 
region.  Mr.  Pratt  is  president  of  t 
Northwest  Poetry  Society.  He  is  a  fr 
quent  contributor  of  verse  to  the  Ove 
land  Monthlv. 
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Letters  From  Abroad 

(Continued  from  Page  273) 


sands  of  college  professors  know  a  great 

deal,  but  they  are  unable  to  distinguish 

between     important     and     unimportant 

(Continued  on  Page  288) 


oon  the  bright  side  of  things,  you 
ould  succumb." 

"I  used  to  know  several  good  ex- 
nples,"  remarked  Shaw,  "but  now 
ih  one  occurs  to  me.  Do  you  recall 
ic  story  of  the  man  who  went  around 
inn  house  to  house  selling  lightning 
)ds?  One  house-owner  engaged  him 
)  supply  lightning  rods.  Given  a  free 
and.  the  man  went  ahead,  and  put 
ginning  rods  all  over  the  house,  in- 
ailing  twenty  or  thirty  on  each  chim- 
ey,  and  on  every  other  part  of  the 
ouse  where  they  would  possibly  fit." 

"Another  man,  Artemus  Ward,"  I 
aid,  "who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  ex- 
L^cration,  is  coming  back  into  popular 


avor. 

"Hut  he  was  forgotten  for  many  years, 
vasn't  he?"  asked  Shaw. 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  I  replied,  "but 
low  a  new  edition  of  his  works  has  been 
issued  in  America!" 

"I  think  it  is  on  account  of  the  great 
revival  of  interest  in  Lincoln,"  remarked 
Shaw.  "You  recall  that  scene  in  Drink- 
water's  'Lincoln'  in  which  the  President 
keeps  his  Cabinet  waiting  while  he  is 
laughing  over  Artemus  Ward's  latest 
book.  Such  interest  has  been  taken  not 
only  in  Lincoln  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
in  everything  associated  with  him,  that 
we  can  safely  say  Ward  floated  in  on 
Lincoln's  tidal  wave!" 

"Is  Mark's  autobiography  popular; 
is  it  selling  well  in  America?"  Shaw 
next  asked  me. 

"It  was  first  published  in  1924,"  I 
answered,  "and  it  has  never  been  re- 
printed since." 

"There  was  only  one  thing  in  the 
whcJe  book  which  had  the  touch  of 
genius,"  said  Shaw;  "that  was  the  pas- 
sage which  describes  how  as  a  boy 
Clemens  thought  the  various  disturb- 
ances of  the  elements  were  sent  as  a 
direct  punishment  for  his  sins.  He  would 
wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when 
it  was  thundering  and  lightning  and  feel 
certain  that  the  Devil  was  coming  to 
fetch  him  amidst  proper  accompaniment. 

"I  was  disappointed  in  Mark's  Auto- 
biography, the  more  especially  since  he 
had  followed  the  method  which  I  had 
always  suggested  was  right  for  such  a 
book:  no  definite  plan,  but  just  to  give 
you  recollections  as  they  came  floating 
in  upon  the  consciousness. 

And  then  he  followed  another  one 
of  my  suggestions:  that  the  early  years 
of  a  man's  life  should  be  stressed.  For 
I  think  that  all  biographies  cease  to  be 
interesting  once  the  subject  has  reached 
maturity.  I  cannot  read  a  biography 
further  than  the  childhood  and  earlv 


years.  After  that  all  biographies  are 
the  same  and  there  is  no  use  in  reading 
them. 

"Men  of  my  generation,"  continued 
Shaw,  "all  enjoyed  Mark  Twain.  Most 
of  them  were  brought  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him,  and  they  could  really  ap- 
preciate him.  Although  it  may  surprise 
you,  William  Norn's  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  'Huckleberry  Finn'  and  was 
always  quoting  it.  Lady  Gregory  keeps 
a  picture  of  Mark  Twain  in  her  study. 
I  think  that  Oscar  Wilde  got  much  of 
his  humor,  especially  his  fondness  for 
exaggeration  from  Mark  Twain.  He 
loved  to  tell  a  story  the  humor  of  which 
was  based  on  excessive  exaggeration.  On 
one  occasion  Wilde  told  me  the  story 
of  a  man  who  had  invented  a  marvelous 
new  theater  seat  which  took  up  less 
room  and  did  not  cost  nearly  as  much  to 
install  as  the  ordinary  seat.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  interest  a  number  of 
millionaires  in  his  scheme,  so  a  wealthy 
friend  arranged  that  he  should  meet 
them  at  a  dinner  party. 

All  during  the  meal  the  inventor  told 
the  millionaires  what  a  marvelous  saving 
his  new  seats  would  be  to  the  theater 
owners  all  over  the  world ;  then  he  told 
what  a  saving  would  result  if  all  the 
churches  used  his  seats;  and  on  and  on 
he  went,  giving  figures  of  enormous 
length  each  time.  But  when  he  finally 
wound  up  his  argument,  and  showed 
how  many  billions  of  dollars  his  inven- 
tion would  save  the  world,  he  was  speak- 
ing to  an  empty  table,  for  all  the 
millionaires  had  slipped  away  one  by 
one!" 

The  conversation  veered  around  to  a 
discussion  of  what  a  common  thing  it 
was  for  authors  to  suffer  neglect  after 
their  death.  It  was  so  with  George 
Eliot,  Anthony  Trollope,  and  even 
Charles  Dickens. 

"But  the  case  of  Dickens  was  different 
from  any  of  the  others,"  remarked  Shaw, 
"for  although  he  was  decried  by  the 
critics  in  general  and  a  certain  number 
of  supercilious  readers  after  his  death, 
he  steadily  increased  in  popularity  among 
the  great  majority  of  readers.  I  fear, 
however,  that  many  of  the  younger 
writers  are  pushing  out  old  Mark,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  To  suffer 
a  temporary  eclipse  is  the  fate  of 
practically  every  author!" 

A  little  later  the  topic  of  genius,  and 
what  makes  a  great  author,  came  up. 

"What  distinguishes  a  great  man  from 

an  ordinary  one  is  his  sense  of  values. 

.    This   is   seen   so   well   in   our  colleges. 

There  is  such  a  vast  difference  between 

mere  knowledge  and  intelligence.   Thou- 


'  You  can't  win  when 

• 

your  feet  ache 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

in  the  New  Family  Size 
Shaker  Top  Tin 

TT  is  so  easy  to  shake  into  your  shoes 
1.  this  antiseptic,  healing  powder  that 
stops  the  pain  of  hot,  tired,  aching, 
swollen,  tender,  feet  and  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions. 

Keep  a  "shaker"  handy  for  use  before 

is  £j        walking,  dancing.golfortennisandget 

the  benefit  of  "play"  in  real  comfort. 


Bl 
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Allen's  Foot-Ease  is  also  put  up  in  the  regular 
(envelope)  style  package.  The  New  Shaker 
top  tin  is  more  economical  and  handy  to  use. 
Sold  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail  for  60c  in 
scamps.  Sample  mailed  free — address  Allen's 
Foot-Ease.  Le  Roy.  N.Y. 

Allen's 
Foots  Ease 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


TRAVELERS  telect  the  Great  North- 
ern for  ita  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  becauie 
the  large  comfortable  roome,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  aervice.  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charge*  make  it  an 
•deal  hotel. 

400  Ntwly  Furniihed  Room*  tl  SO  * 
day  and   up  —  Samp/e   Rooms  H.OO, 

ii.OO,   J6.00.   $7.00  and  tS.OO. 

AW  Garaje  One-hull  Block 
Zfearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 
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Casual  Lines  from  Casual  Poems 
in 

4 Myself  Limited9 

by  HENRY  HARRISON 

Dreams   are   scattered    leaves,   they  say, 
Gathering  in   a  thick  heap  at  the  end 
Of  years  drawn  out  like   secrets   from  a  ghost. 

from  CONSUMMATION 

Each  year  we  tip  a  common  scale  that  weighs  us 
In  years.  See  the  vain  women  shrink  before  it! 
See  the  old  men  pretending  to  ignore  it! 
Whatever  be  be:  young,  old:  how  the  weights  daze  u»! 

front   FIRST  QUARTER 

Full  grief  in  one  is  kinder 
Than  a  little  grief  in  others. 

from   THE  FIRST  BORN 

Louisa    Nelson    was    forty    now,    and    forty    isn't    too 
exacting. 

And  present  pain  is  the  greatest  pain. 

from    THE  OLD  MAID 

A  fatal,  quick  plunge  with  a  sword 
Hurts  less  than  sharp  thrusts  at  the  flesh. 
For  who  can  slight  the  arrogance 
Of  little  wounds  that  tease  the  skin? 

from   LYRICS  TO  ISOBEL 

Our  sinning 
Was  the  one  lovely  thing  in  the  beginning. 

O,  when  love  is  vain, 
Indifference  is   wiser. 

(Why  do   we  take   for  proof 
The  bad  things  said  of  those  we  love?) 

dreams  entwine  themselves  into  a  rope 
Hanging  you  with  the  last  dream.  Wisdom  comes 
To  outcast,  starving  lovers  only  in  crumbs. 

from  LAST  LOVE  LETTER 

Grief  is  a  lost  and  wandering  white  gull 
Strayed  recklessly  from  other — wiser — birds. 
How  can  you  coldly  put  down  grief  in  words? 

from  ASSUMPTION 

O,  I  have  Summer  on  my  mouth, 
And  you  have  Winter  on  your  lips. 

from  THE  WAY  OF  ALL  LOVE 

Love  is  minute  in  grim  comparison 
To  that  which  follows  love.  Who  knows  the  wake 
Of  all-consuming  passion  knows  the  pain 
Alike  no  other  pain. 

from  WHAT  GREATER  SORROW 

A  thing  of  beauty  sometimes  dies! 

from  MAKE  BELIEVE 

Straight  hip  to   curling  hip, 
Their  flesh  tugged  rhythmically  like  a  ship 
On  breathing  water. 

from  CHARITABLE  LADY 

You   that    have   slumbered    in   a    far-of}    inland   town 
Know   nothing  of   this  beauty  sailing  up  and  down! 

from  BEAUTY!  SAILING 

But   Death  is  not  impatient   when 
An  old  man  wants  to  die. 
Death  has  enough  to  do  with  men 
Who  foolishly  defy. 

from  THE  OLD  MAN 
#1.50  a  Copy 

HENRY  HARRISON,  Publisher 
27  East  7th  Street  New  York 
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,239  Posr  Street 
ASan  Francisco" 


placed  at  $50,000,000  a  year.  And  the 
State  of  California  pays  $320,000  just  to 
feed  the  addicts  in  her  jails  and  prisons. 
Up  to  the  present  time  our  meager 
laws  and  efforts  have  been  directed  at 
the  criminal  phase  of  the  narcotic  prob- 
lem, little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
addict.  Our  federal  laws,  agents,  and 
appropriations  have  proved  entirely  in- 
sufficient to  cope  even  with  this  phase  of 
the  situation.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  use  more  drugs  per  capita  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  traf- 
fic in  illegal  drugs  has  become  so  enor- 
mous and  staggering  that  the  Treasury 
Department  announces  that  $300,000,- 
000  worth  of  drugs  are  smuggled  into 
the  United  States  each  year.  "It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  a  single  illegal 
shipment  of  drugs  is  worth  $1,500,000," 
says  the  Narcotic  Research  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Reports  of  these 
authorities  show  that  drugs  are  pouring 


in  across  our  borders   north  and  south; 
and  seeping  through  our  ocean's  harbor^ 
like  water  through  a  sieve,  and  appar, 
ently  no  progress  is  being  made  to  in 
prove  conditions. 

When    we    consider    the    expense 
maintaining   the   prisoners   in   our    jail; 
and  penitentiaries,  the  cost  of  the  nar 
cotic  squads,  the  courts,  the  expense  <rf 
supporting  the  dependents  of  violators  oi 
the  drug  laws,  the  staggering  financial 
loss  of  this  vast  army  of  addicts,  to  saj 
nothing  of  the  crime  and  suffering  causec 
by  the  narcotic  menace,  we  begin  to  real- 
ize   the    extent   of    the    economic    losses 
sustained  by  the  country  through  dm 
addiction.  How  long  will  we  permit  tl 
industrial  problem  to  develop  and  grow 
How  long  will  we  continue  to  let  t 
drug  peddler  in  comparative  safety  p 
his    trade  —  smuggling    and    dispensin 
$300,000.000  worth  of  drugs  annuall 


Impregnable  Art 

(Continued  from  Page  271 ) 


lie  around  unmounted."  Like  many  be- 
fore and  since  him,  this  man's  apprecia- 
tion of  art  hinged  on  the  market  value 
of  pictures. 

Mexico  and  the  Grand  Canyon  drew 
Mr.  Best  for  protracted  periods  of 
sketching  that  have  produced  much  of 
his  finest  work.  For  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  interest  of  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  he  makes  visits  there  yearly  and 
gathers  studies  for  the  railroad's  offices. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands,  too,  have  con- 
tributed to  his  store  of  subjects,  among 
the  best  of  them  his  presentation  ol 
the  volcano.  Color,  the  note  that  pleases, 
mark  these  studies  of  Mexico,  Grand 
Canyon  and  the  volcano,  and  its  avail- 
ability on  the  desert  has  taken  Mr.  Best 
there  recently.  Cacti,  shifting  sands  and 
vivid  bloom  make  Palm  Springs  in  the 
Coachella  Valley  a  delectable  spot  for 
the  artist. 


Palm  Springs 


From  an  Oil  Painting  by  A.   W.   Best 
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Washoe  Baskets 

(Continued  from  Page  265) 


:ell  a  story  or  record  the  history  of  her 
tribe  in  poetical  terms.  One  reads,  "Myr- 
ads  of  stars  shine  over  the  graves  of  my 
mcestors";  another,  "My  ancestors  were 
jreat  hunters,  killing  the  beasts  of  the 
iclds  and  the  birds  of  the  air."  Her  last 
jasket,  which  was  in  process  of  making 
when  she  died,  some  three  years  ago,  she 
tiad  called  "Friendship."  This  was  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work,  but  fulfilling 
ler  wish,  was  buried  with  her  according 
:o  Washoe  custom. 

WHILE  the  baskets  made  of  the  cactus 
fibre,  woven  by  the  Shoshones  and 
Piutt's  of  the  Southwest,  have  a  greater 
number  of  stitches  to  the  inch,  due  to 
the  fineness  of  the  material,  it  is  the 
Washoe  who  has  made  the  willow  basket 
[a  thing  of  high  art.  The  origin  of  this 
(tribe  is  not  known.  When  white  men 
;first  came  to  the  West,  the  Washoes  had 
'long  been  under  the  dominance  of  the 
iPiutes.  They  are  different  in  many  re- 
spects, both  in  appearance  and  tribal 


customs,  from  the  other  nomad  tribes.  It 
is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  their  an- 
cestry, but  the  truth  will  probably  re- 
main an  unsolved  riddle.  The  tribe  now 
number  only  a  few  hundred.  Their  home 
is  in  Carson  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierras  on  the  Nevada  side.  Sad  to  say, 
their  basket  weaving  skill  is  dying  out 
as  the  younger  generation  take  up  the 
ways  of  the  white  race;  ride  about  in 
cars,  live  in  houses,  receive  a  white  man's 
education. 

While  I  was  questioning  the  old 
grandmother  and  watching  her  work, 
the  little  boy  had  curled  up  at  her  feet 
and  gone  to  sleep.  His  sister,  a  child  of 
about  ten  years,  nicely  dressed  and  clean 
as  any  whitg  child,  had  joined  the  group. 

';Does  your  granddaughter  know  how 
to  make  baskets?"  I  asked. 

"Huh!"  grunted  the  old  woman,  "he 
no  savvy  make  basket,"  then,  giving  me 
;<  resentful  look  ,she  added:  "He  no 
savvy  not liin' ;  him  all  time  go  to  school." 


Unto  the  Hills" 


(Continued  from  Page  280) 


"Nothin"  else!  The  Copperhead  his- 
self  was  shot  over  in  Wyoming  a  while 
back.  Gang  got  away  with  him,  but  he 
i  died  since.  Got  his  name  from  his  hair. 
Had  a  head  like  the  burnin'  o'  Rome, 
[that  reptile!" 

Martha's  face  faded  to  a  sickly  ashen 
gray.  With  an  agonizing  effort  she 
turned  to  the  stove.  The  sheriff  saw  only 
that  she  poured  boiling  water  over  the 
tea  leaves  in  a  tin  cup  and  covered  the 
cup  with  a  saucer  for  steeping,  then 
walked  to  a  chair  by  the  west  window 
and  sat  down.  He  did  not  know  that 
every  moment  was  to  her  a  black  eter- 
nity, his  every  word  a  crucifixion. 

".   .  .  knew  the  gang,  minute   I  saw 
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'em!  That  skinny  one,  Slim  Friday! 
And  that  russet  mare!  She  belonged  to 
the  Copperhead  hisself.  Blast  my  luck, 
anyway!  If  I  could  only  a'  been  ready 
for  'em!" 

Martha's  worn  fingers  curled  stiffly, 
like  dry  brown  leaves  in  an  October 
frost,  to  bury  themselves  in  her  horny 
palms.  Her  thin  shoulders  sagged,  but 
through  the  little  window  her  faded  eyes 
groped  and  strained  toward  the  western 
hills.  From  illimitable  depths  of  pain 
and  hopelessness  her  soul  reached  up,  up, 
and  beat  in  frenzied  prayer  against  her 
stiff  blue  lips. 

"  '.  .  .  unto  the  hills,  whence  cometh 
my  help.'  Oh  Michael,  my  son!  my  son! 
I  asked  only  for  you  and  the  hiUs!  You 
and  the  hills!  .  .  .  hills,  my  help,  my 
strength!  Oh  God,  I — thank  thee — for 
mv  hills!" 


Miss  NANCY  BUCKLEY,'  well  known 
California  poet  and  short-story 
writer,  who  left  San  Francisco  in  March 
for  a  world  tour,  is  now  in  Paris  after 
spending  several  months  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  attending  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  She  is 
preparing  articles  on  her  travels,  which 
later  will  be  issued  in  book  form  under 
caption  "Far  Horizons." 
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post  free. 
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hadour  Press,   San  Diego,  $1),   and   "Wings 
Against    the     Wind,"     by     Virginia     Spates 
(Bozart  Press,  Atlanta,  $1.50).    These  three 
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books  have  recently  been  released  and  will 
afford  you  much  real  enjoyment.  Looking 
for  a  book  of  real  essays  on  contemporary 
poetry?  You  will  find  it  in  "The  Passion 
Called  Poetry,"  by  Ben  Musser  (Bozart 
Press,  $2).  The  much-praised  Genevieve 
Taggard  has  fallen  far  short  as  an  antho- 
logist in  her  "Circumference:  Varieties  of 
Metaphysical  Verse,  1456-1928."  The  intro- 
duction to  the  book  is  fair  but  the  poems 
selected  for  inclusion  have  been  poorly 
chosen.  "The  Stricken  Deer:  Or  the  Life 
of  Cowper,"  by  David  Cecil  is  another 
disappointment.  Now  to  leave  you  in  a 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  we  suggest  that  you 
read  "The  Facts  of  Life,"  by  H.  W.  Hane- 
mann  (Farrar  &  Rinehart).  Go  on,  laugh! 


LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD 

( Continued  from  Page  2S5 ) 

facts.  Mark  and  I  never  had  very  much 
education,  yet  we  have  become  well 
known  writers  because  we  both  possessed 
the  gift  of  picking  out  the  things  which 
were  really  important!" 

When  I  arose  to  leave,  Shaw  took  me 
to  his  balcony,  and  showed  me  the  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  city  which  can  be 
seen  from  there. 

The  river  Thames  lay  at  our  feet,  and 
beyond  spread  out  the  immense  city  of 
London.  Mr.  Shaw  then  took  me  into 
the  drawing  room  and  introduced  me  to 
his  wife,  a  most  charming  lady.  We  had 
another  view  of  the  city  and  the  river 
from  this  room.  As  I  looked  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ancient  river  I  said :  "Who 
was  it  who  described  the  Thames  as 
liquid  history?" 

"That's  good,  but  it  must  be  very 
muddy  history,"  replied  Shaw,  laughing 
most  heartily.  No  one  has  a  jollier  and 
more  infectious  laugh  than  Mr.  Shaw. 

So  I  left  Mr.  Shaw  after  having  en- 
joved  everv  minute  of  my  visit,  and 
being  firmly  convinced  that  he  is  not 
only  a  great  and  good  man,  but  also  a 
most  charming  companion ! 


LION  FARM 

(Continued  from  Page  268) 

their  share  of  attention  with  their  fan- 
tastic capers.  Then  there  were  the  barn- 
yard fowls  that  provide  the  fresh  eggs 
to  be  mixed  with  goats'  milk  for  the 
young  cubs  at  weaning  time.  Mr.  Cock- 
a-doodle-do  strutted  about  with  much 
eclat,  showing  off  his  beautiful  neck-ruff 
of  burnished  gold.  A  proud  peacock 
moved  majestically  among  the  shrub- 
bery, displaying  his  gorgeous  plumage 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  flaming  sunset, 
while  the  big  watch-dog  bayed  his  chal- 
lenge to  the  coming  night! 

Very  reluctantly  we  bade  our  genial 
friends  goodbye,  to  partake  of  a  well- 
cooked  roast  turkey  dinner  at  "The 
Lion's  Den"  nearby.  Then  we  sped 
homeward  through  the  sweet  -  scented 
orange  groves,  imbued  with  the  mystic 
witchery  of  the  short  California  twilight. 
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AGEMENT,    CIRCULATION,   ETC.,    RE- 
QUIRED   BY    THE    ACT    OF    CON- 
GRESS   OF    AUG.    24.    1912 

Of  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine, Consolidated,  published  monthly  at 
San  Francisco  for  September  1,  1930. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  foi 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that,  he  is  the  President  0' 
Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Magazim 
Consolidated,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That   the  names  and    addresses   of  the 
publisher,   editor,   managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are : 

Publisher.  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West 
Magazine,  Consolidated,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Associate  Editor,  Frona  Eunice  Wait  Col- 
burn,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Managing  editor,   none. 

Business  manager,  Mabel  B.  Moffitt  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That    the    owner    is:     (if    owned    by   a 
corporation,    its    name   and    address    must   be 
stated   and    also    immediately    thereunder   the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or    holding    one    per    cent    or    more    of    total 
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4.  That   the  two  paragraphs   next  above, 
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holders    as    they    appear    upon    the    books   of 
the    company    but    also,    in    cases    where    the 
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the   books   of   the    company   as   trustee   or 
any    other    fiduciary    relation,    the    name    - 
the    person    or    corporation    for    whom    sue 
trustee    is    acting,    is    given  ;    also    that    tl 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  en 
bracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  S- 
to    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do   not   appear  upon    the    books   of  the    com- 
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ARTHUR  H.    CHAMBERLAIN, 

President. 

Sworn   to   and    subscribed    before    me   thli 
1st  day  of  September,   1930. 

MABEL    BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 
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(My  commission  expires  July  30,   1931.) 
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3439.  A  Wooden  Letter  Rack 
enameled  and  decorated  with 
a  colorful  design  and  packed 
in  dainty  gift  box.  All  for 
only  #1.00 
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3415.  Every  meal  a  pleasant  one  with  Old 
Salt  and  Pepper  on  the  table.  No  one  can 
resist  a  chuckle  when  they  see  the  jolly  Old 
Salt  and  the  plain  Old  Pepper  in  front  of 
them.  Attractively  boxed..  


3323.    A    Chiffoi 
Bag  of  Loose  Lav-  L 
ender  Flowers,  tied 

with  a  lavender  ribbon.  Daintily  boxed 
with   gift   card   ..  ._  75c 


371.  This  appealing  black  and  white 
picture,  in  its  black  and  gold  frame, 
deserves  a  place  on  your  walls.  51.00. 


3172.     Spanish 
Galleons,  the 
sting  of    salt 
spray.     Ships,     Pirates, 
the    Spanish     Main— a 
man's  fancy  just  roams  on  and 
on  with  a  cigar  and  this  Treas- 
ure    Chest    Ash     Tray    beside 
him.     When     not     in     use,     it 
closes    up    and   its    design   and 
dull    finish    looks    for  all    the 
world    like   a    chest   of   gold 
dug    up    from    the    shores 
of   some   lonely  island   in 
the     Caribbean     Seas. 
#3.50. 
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face;     unbreakable    body;    rifl 
movable    gingham    i  oslumea 
loose     jointed.     When     tosslfl 
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3340.  Reproductions  of  the  famous  portraits 
of   George   and   Martha   Washington,  done 
in  beautiful  Pyraglass,  with  a  gold  ring  to 
hang  them  on  your  walls.  A  true  gift.  Size 
3"x4").   The  two,   nicely  boxed,   #2.00. 

3341.  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  if 
you    prefer,    same    price. 


362.  Let  a  graceful 
English  Setter  guard 
your  doors,  or  he  will 
make  a  nice  ornament 
almost  anywhere.  From 
nose  to  tail,  he  is  11" 
long.  #2.00. 


3404.  Masonic  Letter  Opener.  Why  not 
order  several  to  give  to  Masonic  friends. 
5 '  _•  inches  long  with  blue  handle.  Ma- 
sonic emblem.  Specially  boxed  and  card* 
50c.  3  for  #1.40. 

3404A.  Eastern  Star  Opener,  .same  price. 
3405B.  Same  as  above  hut  without 
emblem. 


3295.  The  Bridge  Hound. 
Metal  dog  with  silk  cord 
attached  to  nickel  plated 
pencil,  keeps  pencil  from 
falling  off  table.  Prettily 
boxed,  85c. 


384.  Generous  size  Magazine  Rack, 
covered  with  antique  brown  paper, 
decorated  with  a  quaint  wood-cut 
print  of  Provincetown,  Mass.  #2.00 


3171.  Everyone  stops  and 
admires  this  handsome  lamp 
beautifully  done  in  Colonial 
style.  A  really  lovely  gift  for 
your  own  home  or  for  your 
best  friend.  Base  is  made  of 
brightspun  Pewter.  Parchment 
shade  with  etching  of  John 
Alden's  house  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.  Stands  1 3  inches  high 
and  is  wired  for  electricity. 
#9.00. 


3434.  My  Colonial  Spinning  Wheel 
and  Blue  and  White  Braided  Rug 
is  an  exact  reproduction.  Useful  as 
well  as  decorative.  Spindles  hold 
spools  and  thimbles.  Foot  stool  is 
a  pincushion.  Boxed  in  Colonial 
manner.  6'  >  inches  in  diameter, 
"•  '  i  inches  high.  #1.00. 
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New  Biographies  of  Pioneers 


A  Man  Unafraid.  The  Story  of  John  Charles  Fre- 
mont. By  Herbert  Bashford  and  Harr 
Wagner $5.00 

De  Luxe  Edition 10.00 

Thr  New  York  Times  Hook  Kt-vlcw,  Boston 
Transcript.  Kansas  City  Star  San  Francisco 
riironicle.  and  other  publications,  have  reviewed 
the  book,  giving  it  unusual  publicity. 

The  fascinating  Htory  of  one  of  the  forerunners 
in  the  development  of  the  Great  West.  An  ex- 
plorer.  soldier,  and  statesman.  Presented  from  a 
new  arid  unprejudiced  viewpoint.  Beautifully 
printed. 

Joaquin    Miller   and   His    Other   Self.     By    Harr 

Wagner 5.00 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  biography,  but  It  includes 
anecdotes,  notes,  and  descriptions  of  famous  men 
and  women  with  whom  the  author  and  Joaquin 
Miller  were  associated  from  1881  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Life  and  Letters  of  a  Forty-Miner's  Daughter. 
By  Aurora  Esmeralda  (Mrs.  Ella  Sterling 
Mighels),  author  of  "The  Story  of  the 
Files,"  "Literary  California,"  and  who  is, 
officially,  the  First  Literary  Historian  of 
California.  The  book  is  filled  with  incidents 
of  early  days  and  memories  and  names  of 
distinguished  people  whom  the  author  has 
met  5.00 

Send  for  Catalog  of  Books  by  Western  Authors 

Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. 

609  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco  California 
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Travel  in  California 

A  Suggestion  — ' 

Pickwick  offers  a  highly  de- 
sirable way  of  traveling  to 
points  in  California.  Modern, 
luxuriously  appointed  motor 
coaches,  frequent  daily 
schedules,  and  lowest  fares. 
And,  too,  you  see  more  of  the  country — going  by  Motor 
Coach. 

PICKWICK  STAGES 

and  an  Invitation  — 


Make  the  new  Pickwick  Hotel 
your  headquarters  while  in 
Northern  California.  200 
spacious  rooms,  all  outside 
exposure,  each  with  bath. 
Moderate  rates.  Near  every- 
thing in  San  Francisco.  Home  of  Pickwick  radio  station 
KTAB. 

PICKWICK  HOTEL 


5TH  AND  MISSION  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  PONY  EXPRESS 

BY  L.  B.  CULLEN  JONES 

I    H ROUGH  the  twilight,  starlight,  sunlight, 
JL       Through  the  black  of  the  brooding  midnight- 
Through  the  dusk  and  the  dark  and  the  dawn, 
Comes  the  clatter  of  hooves!  a  rift  in  the  breeze! 
And  the  ghost  of  the  dust  is  gone. 


UP  through  the  crags  in  the  moonlight — 
Up  where  the  star-gods  dwell; 
Down  through  the  tomb  of  the  starlight— 

The  lengthening  gloom  of  the  starlight — 

The  pale  star-twinkle  of  the  starlight- 
Down  through  the  gates  of  hell ; 
While  the  hush,  where  silence  lay  sleeping — 

Lay  deep  in  the  ages  sleeping, 
Arose  from  the  ages'  spell ! 
And  echoed  and  thundered  and  crashed  of  his 

coming; 

And  rattled  and  rolled  and  shrieked  of  his  coming; 
And  echoed  and  rolled  of  his  coming 
Down  through  the  gates  of  hell. 


A  FLASH  of  the  flesh  and  a  fleck  of  the  foam ; 
A  lash  of  the  meteor  hurrying  home; 
A  dream  and  a  thought  and  a  mad  desire — 
The  beat  of  hooves  and  a  flash  of  fire : 
Then  through  the  gloam  of  the  darkness— 

The  sunless,  trackless  darkness 
And  along  the  danger  trail ; 
Then  through  the  ice  and  storm  and  thunder — 

Through  the  mist  and  lightening — thunder 
Where  the  nuded  branches  wail, 
And  across  the  gasping  desert — 

The  dreaming,  gasping  desert — 
Goes  the  mail — 

Goes  the  mail ! 


the  coyote  calls  of  its  passing; 
And  the  nighthawk  whirs  of  its  passing; 
And  the  dust-breeze  sighs  of  its  passing — 
Silence  whispers  passing: 
The  passing  of  the  mail! 
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OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  COVERED-  WAGON  CENTENNIAL 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT;OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


A  Proclamation 


Ezra  Meeker—  1830-1929 


HE  CONGRESS  by  unanimous 
vote    has    authorized    com- 


memoration of  the  heroism 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
traversed  the  Oregon  Trail  to  the 
Far  West.  On  April  10,  1830,  the 
first  wagon  train  left  St.  Louis  for 
Oregon,  pioneering  the  way  for 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  settled  the  Pacific  States.  On 
December  29,  1830,  Ezra  Meeker 
was  born,  who  carried  over  into 
our  day  the  personal  memory  of 
this  historic  epoch.  The  Oregon 
Trail  Memorial  Association,  which 
he  founded  and  which  includes 
men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has 
sponsored  the  movement  to  observe 
the  period  from  April  10  to  De- 
cember 29  of  this  year  as  the  Cov- 
ered-Wagon Centennial,  to  recall 
the  national  significance  of  this 
centenary  of  the  great  westward 
tide  which  established  American 
civilization  across  a  continent. 

THEREFORE,  I,  HERBERT 
HOOVER,  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  do  call  upon  our  people 
to  employ  this  fitting  occasion  to 
commemorate  the  lives  and  deeds 
of  the  heroic  pioneers  who  won  and 
held  the  West. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF, 
I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 


DONE  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth. 

HERBERT  HOOVER. 
By  the  President  : 

J.  P.  COTTON, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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Significance  of  the  First  Wagon  Train 


r 


'¥7  TITH  tne  unanimous  approval  of 
iA/  C°nSress>  President  Hoover  is- 
VV  sued  a  proclamation  calling 
>on  the  American  people  to  commemo- 
te,  on  April  10,  1930,  the  100th  anni- 
rsary  of  the  departure  from  St.  Louis 

the  first  wagon  train  over  the  Oregon 
rail. 

A  period  of  commemoration  of  the 
aneers  was  set  to  extend  to  December 
>,  the  100th  anni- 
'rsarv  of  the  birth 

Ezra  Meeker,  the 
sting ui shed  Ore- 
m  pioneer  who,  al- 
ost  single-handed, 
imortalized  the 
regon  Trail  and 
vakened  in  the 
ople  of  this  nation 
realization  of  the 
jnificance  of  the 
estward  migra- 
ms  that  extended 
e  limits  of  this 
tion  to  the  Pacific 
cean. 

More  than   350.- 
K)   persons   moved 

jstward  over  the  trails  that  led  to  the 
icific  Coast  in  the  period  of  the  "cov- 
;d  wagon,"  between  the  days  of  Dr. 
arcus  Whitman,  in  1836,  and  the  com- 
:tion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad 

1869.  Twenty  thousand  perished  in 
e  endeavor  to  reach  the  West ;  and  all 
these,  save  one,  so  far  as  is  known,  lie 
unidentified  graves  along  the  trails. 
The  significance  of  the  event  that  oc- 
rred  on  April  10,  1830,  can  be  appre- 
ited  only  when  its  relation  to  previous 
d  future  events  is  understood. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1800 
t  western  border  of  the  United  States 
is  the  Mississippi  River;  that  the  vast 
fa  to  the  west  was  a  territory  of 
ance :  and  that  the  region  to  the  south- 
st.  including  California,  was  a  border- 
id  of  Spanish  possession. 
While  serving  as  minister  to  France, 
liomas  Jefferson  heard  many  interest- 
j  references  to  the  region  west  of  the 
ississippi.  and  concluded  that  the 


BY  DAVID  RHYS  JONES 

United  States  should  investigate  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  this  area,  Jefferson 
was  soon  in  a  position  to  carry  out  this 
idea,  as  he  soon  became  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  obtained  permission 
from  France  to  send  an  expedition  into 
this  territory,  but  before  the  expedition 
had  left  the  French  trading  post  of  St. 
Louis,  Jefferson  had  acquired  this  region 
by  purchase. 


Craning  oj  the  Pintle — From  Sketch  made  July  25,  1S66 

The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  return,  in  the  years 
1804-1806,  gave  to  the  Americans  their 
first  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  this  region. 

In  1807-1808  a  company  known  as 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company  was  organ- 
ized for  trapping  in  the  Missouri  River 
region.  Soon  afterwards  John  Jacob 
Astor  established  a  trading  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  present 
site  of  Astoria.  The  War  of  1812  broke 
out  between  this  country  and  England, 
and  the  American  post  at  Astoria  was 
seized  by  the  British.  The  powerful 
Hudson  Bay  Company  established  itself 
on  the  Columbia  and  held  sway  over  the 
region  that  is  now  the  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  part  of  Mon- 
tana. For  many  years  the  question  of  pos- 
session of  this  region,  known  as  the  Ore- 
gon country,  remained  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  England. 


American  and  British  trappers  and 
fur  traders  penetrated  the  Northwest 
before  1815,  and  explored  much  of  the 
region  through  which  the  expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  passed. 

In  1815,  by  act  of  Congress,  British 
fur  traders  were  excluded  from  the 
region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
American  fur  trading  companies  were 
soon  organized  in  St.  Louis  and  Ameri- 
can trappers  spread 
over  the  region  of 
the  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 
It  was  not  long  un- 
til the  energetic 
American  trappers 
had  penetrated  this 
region  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  and  had 
explored  the  West 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
One  of  the  Amer- 
ican trappers,  Jede- 
diah  S.  Smith,  in 
1826  to  1828,  made 
two  exploring  expe- 
ditions overland  into 
California,  crossed  the  Sierras,  and  trav- 
eled the  length  and  breadth  of  this  state. 
Observations  of  the  country  traversed 
by  him  were  reported  to  the  government 
at  Washington. 

The  appearance  of  the  American  trap- 
pers in  the  Mexican  territory  of  Califor- 
nia and  on  the  Columbia  River  aroused 
the  anxiety  of  the  Mexican  government 
and  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The 
venerable  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the 
'Gray  Eagle  Chief"  who  was  resident 
manager  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
felt  secure  against  American  occupation 
as  he  believed  that  western  migration  to 
the  Columbia  River  region  was  impos- 
sible. He  claimed  wagons  could  not  be 
brought  over  the  plains,  through  the 
mountains  and  across  the  desert  and  can- 
yons to  the  Pacific. 

The  issue  of  American  possession  of 
the  Oregon  Country  hung  upon  wheth- 
er or  not  wagon  trains,  carrying  fam- 
ilies, farming  utensils  and  seeds  for 
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planting,  could  penetrate  this  region. 

In  the  period  from  1822  to  1830  the 
American  trappers  had  penetrated  near- 
ly every  section  of  the  West.  It  was  the 
custom   of   these   trappers   to   gather  at 
an  appointed  place,  referred  to  as  their 
rendezvous,  each   summer,   and   there 
await  the  arrival  of  a  long  train 
of  pack  animals  that  brought  sup- 
plies for  the  ensuing  year  from  St. 
Louis.  This  train  returned  with  a 
rich  cargo  of  furs,  and  the  trappers 
resumed  their  trapping  and  explor- 
ing expeditions. 

One  of  the  summer  encamp- 
ments of  the  American  trappers 
was  located  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  General 
William  Henry  Ashley,  who  headed  the 
principal  American  fur  company  that 
was  operating  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  explored  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  declared,  in  1825, 
that  wagons  could  go  "with  ease"  as 
far  as  he  had  penetrated,  by  following 
the  trappers'  trail  from  St.  Louis 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  way 
of  South  Pass,  the  present  rovt°  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

In  1827  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  on 
which  was  mounted 
a  "four-pounder" 
cannon,  was  brought 
from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Bear  Lake  en- 
campment by  the 
annual  supply  train. 
This  was  the  first 
vehicle  to  pass  west 
through  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

In  the  summer  of 
1830  the  American 
trappers  met  at  an 
e  n  c  a  mpment  on 
Wind  River,  in  the 
western  part  of  Wy- 
oming. Instead  of  a 
pack  train  of  ani- 
mals, the  supply 
train  that  had  set 

out  from  St.  Louis  on  April  10,  1830, 
consisted  of  ten  wagons,  each  laden  with 
1800  pounds  of  freight,  and  two  Dear- 
born buggies,  a  dozen  head  of  cattle  and 
one  milch  cow.  Eight  of  the  cattle  were 
slaughtered  for  food  before  the  supply 
train  had  reached  the  buffalo  prairies. 
The  ten  wagons,  bearing  190  packs  of 
fur,  worth  about  $100,000,  returned  over 
the  same  route  to  St.  Louis.  Along  with 
them  went  the  remaining  cattle  to  serve 
as  food  on  the  last  stretch  of  this  return 
journey.  This  is  the  wagon  train  referred 
to  in  the  president's  proclamation. 


enterprise  were  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  who 
in  May  and  June,  1828,  had  journeyed 
along  the  South  Fork  of  the  Trinity  and 
along  the  Klamath  River  to  the  Pacific, 
and  David  E.  Jackson,  after  whom  the 
famous  hunting  ground  south  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  received  its 


THE  PIONEERS 

"Giants  were  there,  great  men  were  there. 
*   I  say  that  the  greatest,  and  the  grand- 
est body  of  men  that  have  ever  been  gathered 
together  since  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  once  here 
on  the  Pacific."        — Joaquin  Miller  (1873) 


name  of  Jackson's  Hole,  and  William 
Sublette,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies  and  the  delivery  of 
the  fur  packs  to  St.  Louis.  It  was  Wil- 
liam Sublette  who  surprised  his  two 
partners  by  arriving  at  the  rendezvous 
on  Wind  River,  on  July  10,  with  a 
train  of  wagons  that  had  left  St.  Louis 
three  months  previously.  These  three 
men  had  succeeded  General  Ashlev  as* 


Emigrant  Train,  Crossing  by  t/ie  Southern  Route 

owners  of   the   principal   American    fur 
company. 

In  1832,  according  to  report,  four 
Indians  from  the  Flathead  tribe  arrived 
in  St.  Louis,  having  journeyed  hundreds 
of  miles  to  this  settlement  to  ascertain 
if  the  white  man  really  had  a  book  in 
which  the  truth  concerning  the  Great 
Spirit  was  revealed.  The  story  of  this 
eager  call  from  the  remote  Northwest 
aroused  deep  emotions  in  religious  cir- 
cles. Responding  to  this  call  Reverend 
Jason  Lee,  in  1834,  and  Doctor  Marcus 
Whitman,  in  1836,  resolved  to  carry 


The  owners  of  this  American  trapping   the  gospel  of  civilization  to  the  Indians 


of    the    Oregon    Country.    While    the 
American  trappers  were  in  summer  en- 
campment   near    Great    Salt    Lake    in 
1836,  they  were  astonished  at  the  arrival 
of  a  small  party  of  Americans,  and  par- 
ticularly  at   the  sight  of   a  mule   team 
drawing   a  wagon.   Their   astonishment 
was  intensified  when  they  saw  two 
American  women  step  out  of  the 
covered  wagon. 

The  little  party  that  had  arrived 
consisted  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man and  his  bride,  Narcissa  Whit- 
man;  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Spaulding 
and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  and  a  denomi- 
national field  agent,  W.  H.  Gray, 
The  women  of  this  party  were  th« 
first  white  women  ever  seen  by  the 
Indians  of  this  region. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  woman 
who  crossed  the  plains  ever  excelled 
Mrs.  Whitman  in  capacity  for  enduring 
hardship,  in  gift  of  diplomacy,  in  per- 
sonal talents  and  charm.  The  story  oi 
this  auburn-haired,  singing  bride,  of  hei 
life  among  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west, and  of  her  final  sacrifice,  is  on< 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  history  of 
the  nation. 

Dr.  Whitman  \va: 
resolved  to  demon 
strate  that  wagon; 
could  travel  to  th< 
Columbia  River 
From  Great  Sal: 
Lake  they  travele< 
to  Fort  Hill,  insouth 
eastern  Idaho.  Ii 
order  to  reach  For 
Boise,  in  southwest 
ern  Idaho,  Dr.  Whit 
man  was  obliged  t( 
convert  his  wagor 
into  a  two-wheelec 
vehicle. 

Incidents  having 
a  particular  bearing 
on  California  his 
tory  immediatel] 
took  place  along  thii 
trail.  Agent  Gray  a 
once  returned  to  St 
Louis,  and  on  hi: 

return  trip  to  Oregon  there  accompaniec 
him,  among  others,  John  A.  Sutler  who 
in  1839,  became  a  prominent  settler  ir 
California. 

Ben  Wright,  famous  for  his  mas- 
sacre of  Indians  in  Siskiyou  County  ir 
the  fifties,  arrived  in  Oregon  over  this 
trail  in  1839.  In  1840,  Jason  Lee,  ; 
missionary  from  the  Willamette  Valley 
brought  with  him  48  persons  on  his  re' 
turn  from  a  visit  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
In  1841,  111  persons  had  settled  ir 
the  Oregon  country,  and  in  that  year  th< 
British  encouraged  migrations  from  Can 
(Continued  on  Page  312) 
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Vanishing  Landmarks  of  the  Southwest 
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•N  THE  early  seventies  three  pros- 
pectors picked  their  way  through  the 
.  Mojave  Desert,  wandered  down  the 
oad  Indian  Wells  Valley,  and  paused 
discuss  the  closest  route  to  San  Ber- 
rdino.  Weeks  of  desert  heat  and 
ivation  had  turned  the  three  friends 
to  a  fretful,  quarrelsome  trio  who 
uld  not  agree  on  the  same  di- 
ction of  travel.  Two  of  them 
nally  rode  off  together,  while 
e  third  took  up  the  remainder 
the  journey  alone. 

The  first  t\v<>  were  never  heard 
again.  The  lone  traveler, 
rank  Goler,  finally  wandered 
wn  the  desolate  reaches  of  Last 
lance  Canyon  and  after  travel- 
g  for  some  miles,  made  camp 
r  the  night  by  a  spring  at  the 
se  of  a  high  gravel  hill. 

Throwing  his  travel  worn  body 

the  ground  beside  the  spring, 

e  man  lowered  himself  to  par- 

ce  of  the  cold,  life-giving  water. 

ut  hardly  had  his  parched  lips 

uched  the  refreshing  fluid  when 

:y  stopped  short  of  their  mark 

Jid,  a  gnarled  hand  was  thrust 

leep   into   the   water   hole.    The 

old    drink    was    forgotten;    the 

larched    lips    unheeded.    Goler's 

inly  thought  was  the  dull  yellow 

;low   his   practiced   eye   had   ob- 

erved  beneath  the  surface  of  the 

i^ater. 

When  the  hand  was  with- 
rawn,  a  hasty  examination 
roved  that  his  first  belief  was 
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I'liotographs   By   Robert   W.   Brewer 


" .  ,  .  Still  in  memory,  forever, 
We  will  keep  the  stones  told, 
Of  the  hardships  and  the  toils 
In  the  struggle  after  gold." 


Abandoned  Pioneer  Camp,  Showing  Old  Stone  Firrplaci — 
Upper  Last  Chance  Canyon 


true. 

lie  dripping  fingers  clutched  a  small 
olden  nugget !  Again  the  hand  went 
ito  the  water,  and  yet  again.  And  in  a 
lort  space  of  time  several  golden  nug- 
ets  lay  gleaming  in  the  upturned  palm. 

With  all  haste  Goler  proceeded  into 
an  Bernardino,  where  he  showed  his 
olden  treasure  and  told  of  his  good 
Drtune.  But  he  refused  to  reveal  the 
ctual  location  of  his  find.  However, 
is  last  trip  into  the  desert  had  eaten  up 
II  his  provisions  as  well  as  his  funds. 
Tierefore  he  decided  to  take  a  group 
ito  the  secret  on  the  basis  of  partner- 
lip.  In  consideration  of  the  "grub- 
:ake"  the  partners  were  each  to  receive 
aluable  claims.  With  this  arrangement 
le  discoverer  consented  to  lead  them 
)  the  find. 

Eventually  they  started.  An  indiffer- 
it,  gray  mule  with  the  desert  rat  up, 
:d  the  party.  The  remainder  of  the  out- 
t  followed  on  horseback.  Their  trail 
d  them  over  Cajon  Pass,  and  through 


the  Sunrise  Valley  and  thence  past  the 
eastern  tip  of  the  Rand  Mountains  to 
the  spot  where  the  town  of  Rand«burg 
now  stands.  At  this  juncture  of  the  jour- 
ney the  mouth  of  Last  Chance  Canyon 
lay  about  due  west  across  the  Fremont 
Valley,  and  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
the  town  of  Mojave.  Directly  in  front 
of  the  cavalcade  lay  a  dry  lake  bed 
which  in  the  time  of  heavy  rains  was  the 
sink  or  drainage  basin  for  many  square 
miles  of  surrounding  country.  Its  hard 
sun-baked  surface  made  an  excellent 
bridle  path  and  the  prospector  accord- 
ingly turned  the  nose  of  his  mount  in 
this  direction. 

At  this  point  someone  figured  out  the 
location  of  Goler's  discovery.  Quickly 
passing  the  word  around,  they  suddenly 
set  off  at  a  gallop,  leaving  Goler  on  his 
patient  but  slow  moving  mule,  vainly 
attempting  to  keep  up  with  his  unfaith- 
ful "Pards." 

With  heavy  heart  he  pushed  on  and 
in  due  time  arrived  upon  a  scene  which 


must  have  all  but  broken  his  rugged 
heart;  the  hill  had  been  staked  from 
base  to  summit.  Every  claim  of  value 
was  gone  and  instead  of  being  the  emi- 
nent figure  of  a  new  boom,  Frank  Goler 
found  himself  the  forgotten  discoverer 
of  Grub  Stake  Hill. 

*       •       •       * 

Today  the  old  diggings  are 
marked  by  a  score  of  holes  into 
the  hillside  about  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  can- 
yon. This  is  the  level  of  the  old 
or  false  bedrock,  which  since  the 
glacial  age  has  been  cut  through 
by  water,  thus  establishing  a  new 
channel  much  deeper  and  leaving 
the  original  ancient  floor  of  the 
canyon  high  in  the  air. 

Although  much  worsted  by 
cloudburst  and  storm,  the  old 
tunnels  have  retained  much  of 
their  former  appearance.  As  the 
richest  gravel  lies  between  six 
and  eight  hundred  inches  above 
bedrock,  these  tunnels  were  cut 
no  higher  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 
In  very  rare  cases  did  they  allow 
the  height  of  them  to  run  over 
four  and  a  half  to  five  feet.  For 
the  higher  they  went,  the  lower 
the  grade  of  the  pay  dirt. 

Where  there  were  two  or  more 
tunnels  close  together,  the  sup- 
porting pillar  between  these  por- 
tals was  gouged  out  at  the  bottom 
to  recover  as  much  of  the  richer 
gravel  as  possible,  thus  concentrating  the 
point  of  bearing  to  the  smallest  area 
practicable  for  safety. 

Although  our  prospector  had  found 
ample  water  for  domestic  purposes,  it 
was  by  far  impossible  for  the  miners  to 
get  enough  for  sluicing  purposes.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  for  them  to  find  some 
method  of  extracting  their  gold  from 
the  gravel  with  as  little  use  of  water  as 
possible. 

They  therefore  adopted  a  process  de- 
veloped by  the  early  Mexican  Indian 
and  which  is  known  as  the  "dry  washer." 

The  outfit  was  well  suited  to  these 
nomads  of  the  desert,  for  it  was  portable 
and  could  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  by  one  or  two  men  with  little  diffi- 
culty. 

It  consisted  of  a  bellows  below  a 
coarse  screen  through  which  the  original 
diggings  were  sifted,  an  even  flow  being 
maintained  through  the  application  of  a 
hopper  at  one  end  of  the  coarse  screen 
the  bellows. 
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The  top  of  the  bellows  constituted  a 
fine  wire  screen  and  linen.  A  crank 
arrangement  worked  the  bellows,  and  the 
first  sift  was  again  sifted  through  the 
fine  mesh  screen  by  the  action  of  the  air 
and  down  across  a  riffle  board,  which 
caught  only  the  fine  black  sand  and  gold. 

This  process  was  repeated  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  the  concentrates  were 
taken  to  the  spring  below  and  panned 
for  their  gold  contents. 

While  only  a  yard  and  a  half  to  two 
yards  a  day  could  could  be  worked  in 
this  manner,  it  was  sure,  and  promised 
a  steady  wage  of  about  fifteen  dollars  a 
day.  Nuggets  were  rare  in  this  section, 
although  they  ran  about  two  thousand 
dollars  when  found,  while  the  largest 
one  ever  found  was  worth  two  thousand 
fourteen  dollars. 

But  the  roaring  days  of  Last  Chance 
Creek  have  gone.  And  so  have  the  days 
of  its  adjoining  canyon,  Red  Rock,  once 
known  as  "Bonanza  Gulch,"  but  now 
known  only  for  its  scenic  beauty.  Where 
yesteryear  sounded  the  din  of  many 
voices,  the  thud  of  hard-driven  pick  and 
the  metallic  clang  of  shovel  against 
gravel,  now  only  lies  solitude  and  deso- 
lation. For  the  wandering  "desert  rat" 
and  his  patient  little  burro  are  rare  in 
these  haunts  today.  Yet  they  do  come 
back  occasionally  to  last  Chance  Canyon. 

For  even  today  there  is  enough  gold 
here  to  "grubstake"  the  prospector. 
And  the  wanderers  come  from  far  and 
near;  the  Panamints,  the  Argos  Moun- 
tains, the  Slate  Range,  the  Funerals;  to 
work  out  another  "grubstake"  before  re- 
turning to  run  down  the  mythical  pot 
of  gold  at  the  rainbow's  end. 

Unsatisfied  to  work  for  sixteen  hours 
a  day  for  mere  wages,  they  are  forever 
reaching  out  into  the  desert's  fastness 
for  the  fruition  of  that  dream  of  some- 
thing big  that  will  stake  them  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  Are  they  only 
foolish  fortune  hunters?  Perhaps.  Yet 
we  must  remember  they  are  only  human 
beings,  ambitious  to  gain  the  finer  things 
of  life;  striving  to  get  beyond  the  hum- 
drum of  ordinary  things.  And  they  must 
be  admired,  for  they  have  a  tough  fight 
with  the  trackless,  waterless  vastness  of 
the  Great  American  Desert.  Yet  their 
perseverance  is  unfailing.  They  are  for- 
ever drawn  toward  that  rainbow.  Few 
find  it,  while  many  find  instead  only  un- 
marked graves  beside  the  trail.  A  cairn 
of  earth  or  rock,  a  crude  headstone,  its 
epitaph  obliterated  from  years  of  wind- 
blown sand,  is  all  to  mark  the  last  rest- 
ing places  of  these  pioneers.  Perhaps 
nearby  a  scrubby  greasewood  bush  or 
thorny  mesquite  waves  mournfully  in 
the  soundless  breath-warm  breeze. 
"A  sand-worn  headboard  o'er  your  cairn 
Of  broken,  twisted  rhyolite ; 
Watched  endlessly  by  blazing  sun 


And  canopy  of  stars  by  night." 

Several  years  after  the  heyday  of  Last 
Chance  Creek  an  enterprising  gentleman 
insisted  that  Grub  Stake  Hill  could  be 
sluiced  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  accord- 
ingly went  to  work  to  construct  a  flume 
up  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  last  thing  he 
built  was  his  pumping  plant  at  its  base. 
When  he  started  work  he  found  that 
only  enough  water  could  be  pumped  per 
day  for  about  a  half  hour's  work.  Today 
the  flume  lies  rusted  and  broken  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  and  its  fan-like  tailing 
dumps. 

Opposite  Grub  Stake  Hill  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  Last  Chance  Canyon,  is  one 
of  several  peaks  of  striking  appearance. 


Old  Tunnel  near  Red  Rock  Canyon 

It  is  an  eroded  hill  of  glacial  clay  with 

a  tipping  of  lava  that  gives  it  a  striking 

resemblance     to     a     gigantic  chocolate 
sundae. 

Although  this  is  high  desert  country 
today,  it  was  two  thousand  feet  lower 
when  this  formation  was  laid  down. 
Through  millions  of  generations  the 
spinning  earth  circled  about  the  sun  ; 
apparently  aimlessly.  During  the  days  of 
the  Eocene,  its  orbit,  which  was  prob- 
ably nearly  circular  on  account  of  the 
equal  days  of  that  period,  was  drawn  by 
the  attraction  of  the  circling  outer  plan- 
ets to  a  more  elliptical  form.  As  a  result 
each  year  its  summer  point  shifted  a  lit- 
tle more  from  perihelion  round  its  path. 

Small  were  these  changes  and  took 
the  course  of  several  millions  of  years. 
But  they  have  stamped  upon  the  rocks 
an  unquestionable  record  of  their  effect 
upon  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Miocene. 

Age  by  age  the  winters  increased  in 
length  and  severity,  while  the  summers 
shortened,  and  the  glaciers,  supposedly 
from  the  north,  crept  slowly,  surely 
southward. 

The  formations  laid  down  by  the  great 


ice  sheet  tell  us  the  rest.  The  ice  she 
swept  in,  grinding  to  destruction  ever 
thing  in  its  path.  It  ground  the  grani 
to  powder,  thus  forming  silica. 

Over  the  entire  world  the  ice  she 
advanced.  The  warmth-loving  plan 
and  animols  perished  in  the  grip  of  pc 
petual  arctic  winter.  Northern  Euro 
was  locked  in  its  frigid  embrace,  whi 
almost  all  of  the  British  Isles,  and  Nor 
America  from  New  England  to  the  R 
Grande,  were  ice-bound.  For  ages  tl 
glaciers  lay  there,  building  up  the  cla 
beneath  them  to  an  enormous  depth.  ] 
Last  Chance  Canyon  there  are  evidenc 
of  a  glacial  deposit  five  thousand  feet 
thickness.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Arro; 
Seco,  near  Pasadena  in  Southern  Ca 
fornia,  we  find  a  formation  laid  dow 
by  one  of  these  Miocene  glaciers. 

Vast  amounts  of  water  were  draM 
from  the  seas  by  the  far-reaching  i 
cap.  The  relative  levels  of  all  the  lari 
bodies  of  water  were  lowered  all  ov 
the  world.  Much  of  the  areas  that  1; 
exposed  in  the  ice  age  are  again  9 
bottom. 

Then  the  ice  began  to  recede.  As 
had  so  surely  advanced  and  wrought  i 
havoc,  so  it  now  withdrew.  The  gre 
volumes  of  water  that  had  been  draw 
up    from    the    seas    were    released    ar 
thrown   out,   and  sediments  were   pil( 
high  into  hills  and  mountains.  And 
these   sediments   were   buried    and    pr 
served  the   flora  and   fauna  which   hi 
perished  with  the  coming  of  the  ice. 

Millions  of  years  passed.  And  in  th; 
time  the  ice  sheet  advanced  and  recede 
four  times.  Erosion  has  greatly  torn  dow 
the  glacial  strata.  But  at  some  remo 
age  it  buckled  and  broke  under  the  coi 
slant  strain  under  which  the  earth  is  ; 
all  times  subjected.  Many  fissures  ra 
deep  into  the  earth  and  from  some  < 
these  belched  molten  lava.  A  few  mi 
lions  of  years  past  this  clay  had  bee 
held  in  the  icy  grip  of  a  glacier.  Now 
was  seared  and  blackened  by  a  spreadin 
fan  of  lava.  Some  of  it  was  dull,  re 
malapai ;  some  ugly,  blackened  basal 
And  as  it  cooled,  the  gases  inside  escapei 
leaving  its  surface  pock-marked  an 
bubbled. 

Through  the  following  years  the  coi 
tinual  battle  of  the  elements  was  goin 
on.  Erosion  gradually  triumphed  an 
broke  through  the  almost  impenetrabl 
lava  sheet.  And  today  much  of  the  foi 
mation  has  been  broken  down  to  th 
conical  shaped  mountains  that  so  greatl 
resemble  chocolate  sundaes. 

But  erosion  has  done  more  than  thai 
It  has  exposed  the  fossil  remains  of  th 
animal  life  that  roamed  the  pre-glacis 
forest  in  the  warm  days  before  the  gla 
ciers  ravaged  their  lives  in  the  dim  past 
before  the  ever-changing  crust  of  th 
(Continued  on  Page  313) 
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Wenatchee  Brakes 


ON  THE  MAP,  that  Spot 
where  the  boundary 
lines  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  meet,  is  a 
barren,  yellow  blank.  There  are 
no  towns  worthy  the  name;  the 
wiggly  rivers  circle  around  it, 
and  the  black  chains  represent- 
ing mountain  ranges  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  So 
the  map  shows  this  region.  But  when,  in 
1904,  my  stepfather  trekked  in  there 
hunting  homestead  land,  we  found  it 
anything  but  flat  and  uninteresting. 

I  w;is  a  rangy,  long  legged  girl  of 
fifteen  then,  wearing  a  pigtail  down  my 
back  and  extremely  proud  of  my  horse- 
manship. I  drove  two  big,  gentle  colts 
hitched  to  a  surrey  loaded  to  the  fringed 
top.  Mother  and  my  two  little  brothers 
were  my  part-time  passengers.  At  other 
times  they  rode  with  my  stepfather  in 
the  big  prairie  schooner  which  blazed 
the  trail. 

We  came  in  from  the  Idaho  side.  Up, 
up,  up  we  toiled  across  the  rolling  grain 
lands  that  slope  from  the  mighty  Snake. 
A  little  way  beyond  the  tiny  town  of 
Cloverland  we  struck  the  timberline,  and 
soon  topped  the  ridge  and  dropped  down 
a  long  "hogback."  Our  Mecca  was  the 
Grouse  country  on  the  Grande  Ronde 
brakes.  We  had  been  told  we  must  cross 
the  Wenatchee  but  our  idea  of  the  We- 
natchee was  very  vague. 

About  the  middle  of  the  long  summer 
afternoon,  drowsing  along  through  a 
stretch  of  flat  pine  woods,  we  rounded  a 
bend  and  came  to  a  halt,  startled  wide 
awake  by  the  stupendous  panorama  be- 
fore us.  We  found  ourselves  hovering 
above  the  juncture  of  the  Wenatchee 
and  Grande  Ronde  canyons,  mighty 
gashes  in  the  bosom  of  nature.  Indeed 
we  were  perched  upon  the  very  brink  of 
the  Wenatchee  and  the  prairie  schooner 
was  all  but  toppled  over,  for  it  was 
already  well  on  to  the  narrow  grade 
which  stretched,  a  pin  scratch  down  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  mountain. 

Far,  far  below  us  the  Wenatchee 
foamed,  a  mere  thread  of  white,  the 
lofty  pine  trees  which  bordered  it  seem- 
ingly but  bushes.  Across  the  canyon  and 
slightly  above  us,  the  rolling  forest  coun- 
try which  was  our  goal,  basked  in  the 
quiet  sunshine. 

Our  stepfather  alighted  and  came  to 
us. 

"Looks  mighty  skeery,  don't  it?"  he 
said,  resting  his  hand  on  the  wheel  and 
scratching  his  beard,  while  his  eye  trav- 
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eled  slowly  down  one  side  of  the  canyon 
and  up  the  other.  From  an  intrepid 
driver  who  had  proven  himself  without 
fear  and  almost  without  caution,  that 
was  indeed  a  damning  statement. 

"Want  to  tackle  it?"  he  threw  at 
mother.  "I  most  certainly  do  not,"  she 
replied.  I  shut  my  lips  over  a  gasp.  Our 
fate,  I  knew,  was  sealed,  for  it  was  the 
old  man's  settled  habit  to  go  contrary  to 
mother's  wishes.  But  for  once  he  seemed 
willing  to  temporize. 

"Guess  we'll  camp  back  here  a  spell 
and  think  it  over,"  he  decided.  "It  shore 
is  one  almighty  rough  country." 

His  wagon  was  in  the  lead,  having 
already  dropped  down  a  little  rise  and 
was  well  on  the  grade.  Turning  around 
was  an  impossibility,  as  was  backing  up 
with  his  spunky,  untrained  cayuses.  Al- 
most any  kind  of  a  move  except  straight 
ahead  was  likely  to  spell  disaster  on  that 
narrow  mountain  trail,  and  even  the 
outcome  of  journeying  onward  seemed 
doubtful.  Straight  ahead  was  the  way 
we  went. 

Mother  and  the  youngsters  considered 
"safetyfirst"  and  followed  behind.  Down, 
down  we  slid.  My  noble  colts  set  their 
broad  rumps  fairly  against  the  dash- 
board, but  my  vaunted  skill  as  a  driver 
had  vanished  in  thin  air.  Limply  I  held 
the  reins  in  quivering  fingers.  I  felt  sick 
and  unable  to  turn  my  eyes  from  the 
terrific  depth  that  menaced  my  left. 
Scarce  six  inches  of  road  lay  beyond  the 
outer  wheel,  and  that  sloped  downward 
to  meet  the  sheer  drop  to  the  depths  be- 
low. Nothing  but  space  separated  my 
gaze  from  those  far  down  tree  tops.  The 
horses'  feet  sent  loose  rocks  cascading 
over  the  edge  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
lower  distance. 

At  the  first  stopping  place  stepfather 
got  out  the  halter  ropes  and  locked  the 
wheels  so  they  would  slide.  Mother  took 
one  look  at  my  face  aid  said,  "Shall  I 
drive?" 

Shamefacedly  I  climbed  down  on  the 
inner  side.  Oh,  the  joy  of  terra  firma! 
The  almost  sickening  relief  when  the 
tree  tops  finally  passed  us,  and  we  were 


able  to  look  up  at  them  in  a 
proper  manner!  We  stopped  in 
the  cool  green  twilight  of  the 
canyon,  where  even  the  birds 
twittered  in  hushed  tones,  and 
only  the  creek,  monarch  of  his 
bed,  roared  of  his  springtime 
prowess. 

Here  we  made  camp,  for  the 
most  part  silently.  Thinking  of 
the  morrow,  our  spirits  were  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  terrible  climb  still  to  be 
made.  As  we  sat  around  the  camp  fire  after 
our  supper  of  "doughgod,"  potatoes  fried 
with  onions,  bacon  and  coffee,  stepfather 
railed  at  the  world  in  general  because 
no  individual  had  bothered  to  tell  him 
about  the  inaccessibility  of  the  country 
of  his  desire — as  he  would  never  have 
listened  had  anyone  tried  to  tell  him,  his 
railing  was  quite  superfluous  —  and 
averred  that  he  wouldn't  live  in  "such 
godforsaken  land  if  they  gave  him  the 
whole  of  it." 

Long,  I  remember,  was  I  in  going  to 
sleep.  I  lay  and  gazed  up  into  the  span- 
gled black  velvet  overhead,  and  thought 
how  very,  very  far  it  was  from  me,  and 
wished  for  the  comparative  proximity  of 
the  mountain  top. 

In  the  dim  green-gray  dawn  we  were 
up  and  rustling.  Before  the  fiist  faint 
blush  had  tinted  the  sky,  or  any  golden 
gleams  crowned  the  peaks  across  the 
Grande  Ronde,  we  were  gathering  up 
our  reins.  As  I  had  taken  the  driver's 
seat  again  this  morning,  my  idea  was  no 
doubt  to  get  in  my  share  of  the  driving 
before  there  was  so  far  to  fall,  as  would 
be  the  case  further  along  the  upward 
trail. 

Stepfather  chirruped  to  .  his  cayuses 
and  they  plunged  straight  ahead  and 
down  into  the  shallow  ford  of  Wenat- 
chee creek.  I  felt  my  jaws  dropping.  A 
wild  impulse  to  scream  at  him  was 
checked  by  a  shake  of  mother's  patient 
head. 

"I  just  figgered  last  night  when  he 
was  rantin'  so  he'd  pull  on  in  there  this 
mornin',"  she  said.  "It's  no  use  arguin' 
with  him  but — ,"  her  lips  began  to 
quiver,  "I'll  be  buried  in  there  unless 
they  build  a  better  road  out,  for  I'll 
never  cross  this  canyon  again." 

She  did,  however,  several  times;  once, 
I  remember,  for  so  simple  a  thing  as  to 
borrow  a  dress  pattern.  So  soon  does 
familiarity  breed  contempt. 

I  drove  all  the  way  up.  Perhaps  rage 
at  my  mother's  husband's  stubbornness 
fired  me  beyond  fear;  perhaps  the  more 
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varied  character  of  the  mountain  on  this 
side  directed  my  attention  from  the 
dangers  of  the  road.  The  timber  .was 
more  profuse,  and  here  and  there  arose 
gleaming  cliffs  of  gray  granite.  Tiny 
ravines,  bisecting  the  road,  were  bridged 
with  moss-covered  corduroy;  rare  moun- 
tain flowers  nodded  a  shy  welcome  from 
the  thickets;  chipmunks  and  magpies 
chattered  cheerily. 

Although  but  five  miles  up  the  grade, 
it  was  near  noon  when  our  steaming, 
panting  team  tugged  the  wagons  up  the 
last  steep  incline  and  out  on  the  com- 
paratively level  of  the  first  timbered 
"flat."  Perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back 
the  mountain  rose  again,  but  this  was 
not  concerning  us.  We  pulled  out  beside 
a  mountain  spring  that  bubbled  near  the 
road  about  midway  of  the  "flat." 

And  such  a  spring !  It  seemed  to  take 
on  color  from  the  blue,  rubbery  clay 
which  surrounded  it,  and  lay  like  an 
opal,  reflecting  the  sunlight  from  milky 
depths;  but  when  lifted  in  a  basin  the 
water  was  sparklingly  clear,  sweet  and 
icy  cold.  Later  stepfather  burnt  out  the 
center  of  a  six-foot  length  of  immense 
log  and  made  a  "gum"  to  fit  in  the 
spring  for  curb. 

For  this  was  the  spot  he  chose  to  home- 
stead. We  never  broke  camp. 

STEP-PA  climbed  the  back  mountain 
and  explored  Grouse  Flat  proper  on 
horseback.  Later  he  hitched  to  the  surrey 
and  drove  back  "outside"  to  do  his  riling 
— a  four  days'  trip  even  with  a  light 
rig.  Needless  to  say  we  women  folks 
didn't  go. 

Mother  and  I  did  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing about  the  madness,  the  utter  folly, 
of  a  man  who  would  waste  his  time  on 
such  a  rugged  and  out  of  the  way  piece 
of  land.  But  now  that  I  am  older  and 
have  seen  more  country  and  much  city, 
I  know  that  his  folly  lay  in  selling  the 
improvements  and  abandoning  the  place 
two  years  later. 

If  there  ever  was  a  spot  designed  by 
nature  for  a  scenic  summer  resort  it  was 
that  little  flat  on  Wenatchee  brakes. 
Our  cabin,  built  of  peeled  logs  and 
chinked  with  moss,  was  perched  facing 
the  canyon  in  the  bend  where  the  road 
made  its  turn  to  plunge  downward.  The 
back  of  the  house  rested  on  the  hillside, 
the  front  on  ten-foot  logs,  or  posts,  plant- 
ed firmly  in  the  ground.  Thus  we  were 
virtually  overhanging  the  road  and  could 
sit  on  the  long  front  porch  and  watch 
teams  pass  almost  beneath  us. 

Many  times  we  sat  there  and  sewed, 
the  summer  afternoon  sweetened  by  the 
chime  of  freight  bells,  and  spread  out 
before  us  as  grand  a  scenic  panorama  as 
can  be  found  in  the  West,  or  perhaps  the 
world  over. 


Far  below  the  little  Wenatchee  flowed 
whitely  amid  its  dark  green  setting. 
Away  to  the  southeast  the  Seven  Devils 
reared  their  snow-crowned  heads,  and 
nearer  loomed  the  rugged  Grande  Ronde 
mountains,  their  granite  cliffs  gleaming 
like  snow  in  the  sunlight.  No  less  inter- 
esting was  this  view  when,  in  time  of 
storm,  the  wind  lashed  and  bent  the 
mighty  trees,  and  gray  clouds  wound 
scarf-like  about  the  mountain  heads. 

By  walking  a  few  yards  from  our 
house  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was  height- 
ened, for  this  brought  into  view  the 
spot  where  the  Wenatchee  lost  itself  in 
the  greater  Grande  Ronde.  At  this  place 
the  Grande  Ronde  river  described  a 
perfect  horseshoe  curve,  and  on  the 
meadow-land  of  this  curve  was  situated 
a  considerable  farm. 

Standing  high,  high  above,  one  gazed 
down  on  the  toy  buildings  and  watched 
the  stock,  like  ants,  running  about  the 
farmyard.  Men  and  dogs  were  hardly 
discernable,  but  on  still  evenings  sounds 
came  up  with  startling  clearness.  I  have 
even  heard  the  crowing  of  a  rooster, 
though  the  rooster  himself  would  not 
have  been  visible  if  standing  in  the  open. 

Across  the  road  and  below  our  house 
lay  a  little  level  bench  of  land  no  bigger 
than  a  large  room.  The  descent  to  it  was 
so  steep  as  to  be  dangerous,  so  stepfather 
cut  a  trail  that  was  almost  stair-steps 
down,  troughed  water  from  the  big 
spring  and  planted  it  to  garden.  The 
soil  was  a  rich  chocolate  loam  and  its 
production  phenomenal.  Tomato  vines 
grew  higher  than  my  head. 

On  the  flats  above  us  snow  in  winter 
fell  to  a  great  depth.  On  our  little  flat 
the  fall  was  much  less  but  still  consid- 
erable; but  on  this  garden  bench,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  was  scarcely  any 
snowfall  and  we  gathered  mustard  greens 
there  in  midwinter. 

The  bench  boasted  a  spring  of  its 
own,  bubbling  a  strange  whiskey  colored 
liquid  which  left  a  taste  of  as  a  rusty 
nail  in  one's  mouth.  No  doubt  some  day 
it  will  be  far  famed  for  its  medicinal 
qualities. 

The  postoffice  was  five  miles  by  trail 
from  us,  and  riding  weekly  for  the  mail 
I  soon  learned  to  lope  lightly  along 
where  my  pony's  feet  sent  pebbles  hurt- 
ling two  hundred  feet  down. 

Owing  to  the  deep  snowfall,  the  road 
were  kept  open  in  the  traveled  sections 
only  by  constant  labor  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter.  Thus  as  the  winter 
advanced  the  low  bobsleds  slipped  along 
between  white  walls  that  towered  above 
the  heads  of  the  occupants.  Every  half 
mile  or  so  turn-out  places  were  made 
for  convenience  in  passing,  and  woe  to 
the  man  who  drove  without  bells  to 
herald  his  coming. 


SOCIAL  activities  were  not  forgotten  m 
in  this  land  of  far  away.  It  was  sur- 
prising the  way  people  turned  out  to  a 
dance.  They  came  in  the  winter  twentj, 
thirty,  even  forty  miles,  mostly  on  horse- 
back, sometimes  on  foot,  and  occasion- 
ally on  snowshoes. 

I  remember  a  "hard  times"  party  given 
in  Jim  Griggs'  cabin.  Jim  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  but  his  cabin  lingered  on  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  day  of  tht 
dance,  a  group  of  men  gathered  and 
shoveled  a  sort  of  road  in  from  the  main 
road  and  "swep'up"  the  house,  which 
consisted  of  one  large  room  and  a  lean- 
to  kitchen.  A  rusty  old  cook  stove  in  this 
lean-to  was  pressed  into  service,  but  the 
slight  amount  of  warmth  the  green  wood 
fire  generated  was  absorbed  by  the  child- 
ren— whose  beds  were  made  on  piles  of 
rugs  and  blankets  all  over  the  floor — 
and  the  kerosene  can  coffeepot  which 
occupied  the  center  of  the  stove. 

It  was  an  intensely  cold  night  but  we 
elders  were  supposed  to  keep  warm  danc- 
ing, which  we  did,  for  the  most  part,  in 
our  coats,  until  broad  daylight.  One  end 
of  the  cabin  was  slightly  sagged.  Thi 
gave  the  floor  a  noticeable  slant.  Plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  shaved  candle,  the 
going  down  was  a  thing  of  joy  and  ex- 
citement. Dancing  back  up  was  a  littfc 
more  toilsome. 

Of  course  there  were  more  men  than 
women,  and  while  the  surplus  awaited 
their  turn  to  dance  they  paced  the  lower 
end  of  the  floor  stamping  their  feet  and 
swinging  their  arms  while  they  breathed 
forth  clouds  of  smoke.  Indeed,  many 
were  smoking,  which  tended  to  produce 
such  a  blueness  of  atmosphere  that  one 
could  scarce  recognize  one's  best  friend 
across  the  room. 

Just  before  supper  we  all  removed  our 
coats  to  display  our  "hard  times"  out- 
fits, and  a  heterogeneous  collection  they 
were.  Mine,  I  remember,  consisted  of 
an  ordinary  calico  house  dress  with  car- 
pet rags  sewn  to  every  conceivable  spot 
and  left  to  flutter. 

Such  a  supper!  The  hard-time  appel- 
ation  did  not  extend  to  it.  Roast  fowl, 
mountains  of  ham,  salad,  cakes  of  every 
description  with  whipped  cream  pre- 
dominating, and  all  washed  down  with 
strong  black  coffee  brewed  in  a  coal  oil 
can! 

Another  dance  impressed  upon  my 
memory  was  one  held  in  the  dance  hall 
at  Troy,  a  tiny  town  in  the  Grande 
Ronde  canyon. 

My  escort  was  a  man  of  forty-five 
whom  I  had  met  but  twice  previous.  Be- 
fore the  trip  was  over,  I  recall  he  pro- 
posed to  me.  Flappers  were  never  allowed 
to  languish  in  that  neck  of  the  woods. 
Any  unattached  man  from  sixteen  to 
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Pegleg--Man  and  Mine 


THREE  low  hills  near  the  Mexi- 
can  border,    within    sight   of   the 
Salton   Sea,   and   from  which  the 
smoke  of  Southern  Pacific  trains  cross- 
ing the  California  desert  is  visible,  have 
been   the   will-o'-the-wisps  of   unabated 
search  for  seventy-five  years. 

Wealthy  men   have   financed   expedi- 
tions and  poor  men  have  suffered  death 
in   futile  efforts   to  relocate  them.  For 
it  is  established,  on  evidence  that  cannot 
be  gainsaid  and  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly corroborated,  that  gold  nug- 
gets in  quantity  sufficient  to  make 
their    finder    a    money    baron    are 
strewn   on   the  southernmost   hill. 
Never  an  autumn  opens  that  the 
quest  for  the  lost  "Pegleg"  mine 
is  not  resumed. 

Thomas  L.  (Pegleg)  Smith,  a 
wanderer  in  the  unexplored  West 
twenty-one  years  before  James 
Marshall  found  gold  flakes  in  the 
mill  race  at  Coloma,  made  the 
original  discovery  in  1827  while 
crossing  the  desert  from  Fort 

Yuma  to  "La  Puebla  de  Nuestra      

Senora  la  Reina  de  los  Angeles," 
then  a  Mexican  village  of  less  than 
2,000  population. 

The  adventurous  youth  probably  was 
the  first  American  citizen  in  this  arid 
region,  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment to  the  Apache,  Cocopah,  Yuma 
and  other  savage  tribes. 

Smith  followed  the  trail  connecting 
the  City  of  Mexico  with  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  California,  pioneered  in  1539 
by  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  a  Franciscan 
monk  and  one  of  Cortez'  conquistadores. 
From  waterhole  to  waterhole  he  pushed 
westward  until  he  camped  by  a  spring 
about  85  miles  east  of  Warner's  Pass  in 
San  Diego  county. 

At  this  point  the  venturesome  traveler 
decided  to  shorten  the  journey  by  cut- 
ting northwesterly  across  the  desert  to 
Los  Angeles,  leaving  the  safer,  if  more 
circuitous,  route,  which  led  southwest- 
erly through  the  pass  and  then  right- 
angled  northward  along  the  coast. 

But  the  welter  of  shifting  sand  dunes 
and  blackened  lava  beds,  the  molten  sun 
and' the  shimmering  alkali  dust,  almost 
proved  fatal.  He  lost  his  way,  and,  as 
the  water  in  his  canteen  was  running 
low,  he  climbed  the  southernmost  of 
three  low  hills  to  survey  the  country. 

Despite  his  perilous  situation,  he  no- 
ticed the  hill  was  covered  with  small 
fragments  of  dark  rock,  veined  with  yel- 
low. He  pocketed  several  and  continued 
his  journey,  finally  reaching  a  waterhole 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  now  desig- 
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nated  on  maps,  "Smith's  Mountain." 
Many  days  later  he  arrived  in  Los  An- 
geles after  undergoing  fearful  privation. 
In  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  no  mining  excitement 
in  the  West  and  the  desert  Indians  at- 
tached little  value  to  the  yellow  metal. 
Smith  exhibited  his  specimens  to  Span- 
iards but  they  showed  little  interest. 
However,  he  retained  them  but  did  not 
have  them  assayed,  probably  because  of 
straitened  circumstances. 


The  authnr  of  this  sketch  was  for  several  years 
preceding  1910  connected  with  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  Overland  Monthly,  as  associate  of  Barnett 
Franklin.  The  enclosed  story  is  the  result  of  investi- 
gation of  old  magazines  and  papers  of  the  fifties  on 
file  at  the  State  Library.  Primarily  it  was  inspired 
by  the  presence  of  an  old  prospector  in  the  historical 
department  of  the  institution,  who  spent  much  time 
tracing  old  maps  and  trails.  His  belief  in  the  Pegleg 
was  absolute,  and  doubtless  he  is  wandering  around 
somewhere  in  the  Coahuilla  desert. 


Turning  northward,  he  continued  his 
adventures  in  California,  Nevada  and 
Utah.  For  21  years  he  maintained  head- 
quarters at  Soda  and  Steamboat  Springs, 
on  the  Bear  river,  associating  with  the 
red  men  and  taking  part  in  their  tribal 
wars.  Gangrenous  sores  threatened  his 
life.  With  the  assistance  of  a  medicine 
man  he  amputated  the  leg  with  a  com- 
mon hand-saw,  searing  the  flesh  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood.  Thereafter  he  be- 
came known  as  "Pegleg." 

This  misfortune  did  not  restrict  his 
activities.  He  dealt  in  horses,  at  that 
time  the  most  precious  possession  in  the 
West.  The  methods  by  which  he  ac- 
quired them  were  many  and  various. 
With  the  aid  of  his  Indian  allies  he 
raided  Spanish  rancherias  in  California 
and  on  one  occasion  rounded  up  three 
hundred  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Ana- 
heim in  Orange  County,  pursued  by  the 
enraged  dons  through  San  Gorgonio 
pass.  An  engagement  followed  in  which 
many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  but 
"Pegleg"  and  his  Indians  drove  the  ani- 
mals to  Salt  Lake  and  other  frontier 
posts  where  they  found  a  quick  market. 

SUDDENLY  reports  thrilled  the 
world  that  gold  deposits  of  fabulous 
richness   had  been   found   in   the  Sierra 
foothills    near    Sacramento,    California. 


Reminiscences   of   ii   rangor.    Major   Horace 
Uell.    1886.    IMS   Angeles. 


Pegleg  rcmemb?red  his  nuggets.  He 
hastened  to  Yerba  Buena  (San  Francis- 
co) and  submitted  them  to  an  assayer, 
who  found  they  were  extraordinarily 
rich  in  gold,  averaging  $2,000  to  the 
ton. 

On  the  strength  of  this  assay,  Pegleg 
secured  financial  backing  and  in  1850 
headed  a  party  in  search  of  the  treasure 
he  had  unwittingly  ignored  twenty-three 
years  before. 

But  disaster  attended  the  journey. 
According  to  Pegleg,  the  party 
=  reached  Smith  mountain  when  the 
Indian  packers  disappeared  over- 
night with  the  provisions.  He  aban- 
doned the  search  and  returned  to 
Yerba  Buena. 

After  this  attempt,  Pegleg  dis- 
appeared in  the  role  of  gold  hunt- 
er. His  reputation  was  tarnished, 
but  the  assay  of  his  nuggets  could 
not  be  denied  and  almost  immedi- 
ately corroborative  evidence  was 
forthcoming. 

An  Indian  vanquero  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Governor  John  G.  Downey 
at  the  Warner  rancho  on  the  fringe 
of  the  Coachella  desert  suddenly 
became  possessed  of  funds  far  beyond  his 
earning  capacity.  He  blossomed  into  a 
gallant  for  whom  the  dark-eyed  maidens 
of  the  rancho  reserved  their  most  witch- 
ing smiles.  At  faro  and  monte  he  gam- 
bled recklessly,  accepting  the  caprice  of 
fortune  with  apparent  indifference.  He 
rode  the  best  mustang  in  the  country  and 
his  handsome  carved  saddle,  silver- 
braided  sombrero  and  general  attire  were 
worthy  of  a  Castilian  grandee. 

His  fellows  soon  noticed  that  the 
cowboy  alternated  between  wealth  and 
poverty.  He  often  disappeared  for  sev- 
eral days.  Since  Indians  are  but  casual 
workers,  these  absences  did  not  arouse 
much  comment  until  it  was  observed 
they  were  followed  inevitably  by  a  de- 
bauch of  spending. 

His  movements  were  watched  but  he 
cunning'y  timed  his  goings  and  com- 
ings and  tracks  in  the  desert  sand  are 
soon  obliterated.  Finally  he  was  found 
in  the  office  of  an  Anaheim  assayer,  dis- 
posing of  his  nupgets  and  the  mystery 
was  explained.  The  Indian  admitted 
that  he  had  found  a  mine  but  steadily 
refused  to  disclose  its  location. 

Prosperity  led  to  his  downfall.  The 
jealousy  of  associates  was  aroused  and 
one  evening  in  a  gambling  den  a  knife 
thrust  proved  fatal.  His  secret  died  with 
him. 

Governor     Downey     questioned 
murdered  man's  squuw.     She  gave  little 
information.    Her    late    sweetheart,    she 
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said,  usually  reached  the  mountain 
(since  christened  Smith  mountain)  late 
in  the  afternoon,  returning  the  follow- 
ing day.  Soon  thereafter  she  disappeared 
and  was  never  seen  again  at  the  Warner 
rancho. 

The  sensation  caused  by  this  incident 
was  revived  in  1860  when  James  Mc- 
Guire  exhibited  a  quantity  of  heavy, 
charred,  rocky  fragments  to  San  Fran- 
cisco mining  men  in  proof  of  his  claim 
to  rediscovery  of  the  now  famous  Peg- 
leg  mine.  The  prospector  had  a  substan- 
tian  bank  deposit  and  his  ore  assayed 
$2,000  to  the  ton. 

Six  men  formed  an  exhibition,  and, 
with  McGuire  as  leader,  set  out  for  the 
desert.  They  were  observed  for  the  last 
time  near  San  Felipe  canyon,  some  dis- 
tance from  Smith  mountain.  Several 
months  later  their  bleached  skeletons 
were  found  in  the  sand  dunes.  The  Peg- 
leg  continued  to  claim  its  victims. 

FIFTEEN  years  later,  in  1875,  a 
prospector  reached  Los  Angeles  in  an 
almost  dying  condition  and  consulted 
Dr.  de  Coursey,  a  well  known  practi- 
tioner. 

He  exhibited  the  familiar  black  speci- 
mens, streaked  with  gold,  and  related  a 
story  of  terrible  suffering  for  two  days 
in  the  desert,  after  he  had  found  the  ore 
on  the  southernmost  of  three  hummocks. 
A  few  days  later  the  prospector  suc- 
cumbed to  his  privations,  leaving  the 
medical  man  his  nuggets  for  which  he 
received  $15,000  and  also  directions  as 
to  the  location  of  the  mine. 

De  Coursey  fell  victim  to  the  lure  of 
the  Pegleg.  He  organized  a  party  and 
explored  the  desert  for  months  without 
success.  On  his  death  bed  he  reiterated 
his  conviction  that  his  patient  had  told 
the  truth  but  declared  his  belief  that 
rediscovery  of  the  Pegleg  was  largely  a 
matter  of  chance,  since  the  furious  wind 
storms  and  moving  sand  dunes  resulted 
in  sudden  and  deceiving  changes  of  des- 
ert topography  which  rendered  maps 
and  directions  of  little  value. 

Among  De  Coursey 's  acquaintances 
was  Thomas  Carver  of  Riverside,  for- 
mer sheriff  of  San  Bernardino  county, 
to  whom  the  physician  related  the  story 
of  his  prospector  patient.  Carver,  while 
engaged  in  his  official  duties  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Smith  mountain,  had  also  observed 
the  Indian  vaquero  from  the  Warner 
rancho  and  knew  the  story  of  his  sud- 
denly acquired  wealth.  Like  most  fron- 
tiersmen, he  was  interested  in  mining 
and  his  faith  in  the  Pegleg  mine  was  un- 
wavering after  the  corroborative  evi- 
dence furnished  by  De  Coursey. 

He  devoted  years  to  prospecting  in 
the  desert  until  it  claimed  him  for  its 
own.  On  his  final  trip,  he  left  his  com- 
panion, W.  B.  Russell  of  Riverside  in 
the  buckboard  while  he  explored  a  can- 


yon in  the  Superstition  mountains.  He 
never  returned  and  though  $1,000  re- 
ward was  offered  for  recovery  of  his 
body,  it  still  is  hidden  in  the  flux  of 
shifting  sands. 

In  the  eighties,  the  agent  at  Flowing 
Wells,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad,  was  visited  by  a  squaw  from 
the  Indian  reservation  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  San  Luis  Rey.  She 
carried  a  small  quantity  of  black  rock 
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in  a  handkerchief  and  her  tongue  was 
inflamed  with  thirst.  After  water  had 
been  given  her  sparingly  she  told  that 
she  and  her  man  were  traveling  to  the 
Cocopah  reservation.  Their  canteen 
leaked  and  they  wandered  on  the  desert 
for  two  days.  Finally  they  climbed  an 
elevation  on  which  they  found  the  ore 
and  from  which  the  smoke  of  the  trains 
was  visible.  Her  buck,  she  said,  had  died 
of  thirst.  His  body  was  found  later. 

The  squaw  thoroughly  realized  the 
value  of  her  nuggets.  Years  ago  the  In- 
dians had  learned  that  the  white  man 
would  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  yellow 
metal,  even  to  his  life.  She  pointed 
vaguely  toward  Smith  mountain  when 
questioned,  but  track  laborers  said  they 
had  watched  her  circling  the  station  be- 
fore making  a  straight  approach,  fol- 
lowing the  Indian  custom  to  mislead 
spies. 

On  learning  this  story  the  section 
crew  deserted  to  a  man  in  search  of  the 
elusive  mine.  Most  of  them  returned 
empty  handed  but  others  became  lost  in 
the  labyrinthine  depressions  of  the  Bad 
Lands  and  succumbed  to  heat  and  thirst. 

The  squaw  returned  to  her  people 
and  was  lost  among  them  though  efforts 
were  made  to  identify  her. 

Once  more  the  Pegleg  riveted  the  at- 
tention of  Californians  when  a  dis- 
charged soldier  from  Fort  Yuma  ap- 
peared in  San  Bernardino  with  a  quan- 


tity of  nuggets  which  he  sold  and  then 
indulged  in  a  wild  drinking  bout. 

He  described  freely  the  place  where 
he  found  the  ore,  corroborating  the  story 
told  by  Pegleg.  The  nuggets  strewed 
the  southernmost  of  three  mounds. 

His  funds  exhausted,  the  ex-army 
man  volunteered  to  head  an  exploring 
party.  Several  men  furnished  mule 
teams  and  the  treasure  seekers  quietly 
left  San  Bernardino.  Others  followed 
but  when  the  lead  party  avoided  War- 
ner's pass,  the  trailers  turned  back, 
knowing  the  perils  of  the  uncharted  and 
waterless  desert. 

Five  years  later,  prospectors  in  the 
Cuyamaca  foothills,  30  miles  southeast 
of  Salton  Station,  stumbled  on  the  skel- 
etons of  men  and  mules.  Report  says 
three  skeletons  were  found — two  side- 
by-side  and  a  third  some  distance  away 
with  a  hole  in  the  skull,  undoubtedly 
caused  by  a  bullet.  Just  another  desert 
mystery  with  sinister  implication,  in  the 
solution  of  which  one  man's  opinion  is 
as  good  as  that  of  another. 

'  I^HESE  incidents  are  among  the  best 
-*-  proven  of  the  innumerable  stories 
regarding  the  lost  Pegleg.  They  can  be 
heard  in  every  mining  camp  and  wher- 
ever two  or  three  prospectors  are  gath- 
ered. 

The  search  for  the  Pegleg  continues 
today.  Rarely  a  week  passes  that  some 
desert  rat  does  not  visit  the  state  library 
at  Sacramento  or  the  state  mining  bu- 
reau in  San  Francisco  and  spend  days 
poring  over  the  yellowed  newspapers 
of  the  fifties  in  which  Smith's  activities 
and  exploits  are  recorded. 

No  accurate  estimate  of  the  lives  for- 
feited in  this  endless  quest  can  be  given. 
Skeletons  are  constantly  being  found  in 
the  section  traveled  by  Smith  and  his 
successors  and  the  shifting  sands  in  all 
probability  cover  the  graves  of  scores 
of  luckless  and  unknown  adventurers. 

The  entire  southwestern  corner  of 
the  desert  is  heavily  mineralized,  and 
though  some  may  be  inclined  to  credit 
grizzled  prospectors  with  lurid  imag- 
inations, stirred  by  copious  droughts  of 
desert  whisky,  as  the  originators  of  these 
stories,  "the  facts  are  just  as  much  a 
matter  of  true  history  as  those  in  re- 
gard to  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware." 

Pegleg  Smith's  last  years  were  spent 
in  destitution.  When  he  returned  to 
San  Francisco  after  his  abortive  search 
in  1850  his  vitality  was  sapped.  Thirty- 
five  years  of  constant  peril  and  hardship 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  civilization  had 
ruined  a  phenomenal  constitution.  He 
became  an  object  of  charity,  well  known 
to  the  mining  brokers  on  Montgomery 
street. 

(Continued  on  Page  310) 
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Growth  of  California  Cities 

BY  E.  P.  CLARKE,  EDITOR  RIVERSIDK  FREE  PRESS 

E.  P.  Clarke  has  here  given  us  an  analysis  of  the  recent  census,  startling  as  well  as  interesting  and 
informative.  His  conclusions  are  likewise  valuable  and  suggestive.  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  seasoned 
publicist,  well  known  also  for  his  long  service  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  California 


THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  cities  of  California 
has  been  one  of  the  absorbing  news 
features  of  the  papers  of  the  state  for 
several  weeks;  and  "first  page  stream- 
ers" have  been  frequently  utilized  to 
give  emphasis  and  prominence  to  the 
creditable  and  sometimes  sensational 
gains  made.  Most  people  would  say  that 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  Los  Angeles 
is  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  census 
returns  for  California  cities.  That,  how- 
ever, was  rather  expected  and  the  news 
was  therefore  somewhat  discounted  in 
advance.  The  writer  is  impressed  with 
the  view  that  of  even  greater  interest 
has  been  the  remarkable  growth  in  the 
suburban  territory  of  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  and  the  gain  of 
cities  located  in  agricultural  areas  and 
dependent  in  large  degree  upon  agricul- 
ture for  their  growth  and  development. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  Los  An- 
geles for  the  past  decade  is  the  proba- 
bility that  the  California  metropolis  will 
move  up  to  third  place  in  the  country 
by  1940.  Under  the  census  of  1920,  Los 
Angeles  ranked  a  tenth  city  in  the  coun- 
try; now  it  ranks  as  fifth;  and  if  the 
present  ratio  of  growth  continues,  it 
may  pass  both  Detroit  and  Philadelphia 
during  the  coming  decade.  When  we  re- 
member that  50  years  ago,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  Los  Angeles  had  a 
population  of  only  11,183,  the  present 
total  of  close  to  1,250,000  is  startling 
and  the  possibility  of  a  rank  next  below 
Chicago  in  1940  is  still  more  startling. 

The  cities  of  California,  as  reported 
in  the  1930  census,  are  grouped  rather 
logically  in  the  following  classes:  the 
three  "big  cities" ;  those  in  the  75,000  to 
150,000  group;  those  having  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000  to  60,000;  those  with 
a  population  of  20,000  to  40,000 ;  those 
in  the  10,000  to  20,000  group;  and  those 
from  5,000  to  10,000.  This  grouping 
will  be  adhered  to  in  the  study  that  fol- 
lows, except  that  the  cities  in  the  subur- 
ban territory  of  the  three  major  cities 
will  be  given  a  special  classification  to 
indicate  this  relationship;  and  there  will 
be  a  special  list  made  of  cities  that  are 
agricultural  centres. 


The  Three  Big  Cities 

The  figures  on  the  first  group  are  as 


follows: 

1930 
Census 

Los  Angeles  1,233,561 

San   Francisco  637,212 


Oakland 


1920  Pel.  of 

Census  Gain 

576,673  114 

508,410  23 


284,213     216,361 


31 


Metropolitan  Areas 

I  have  made  a  very  careful  check  on 
the  population  in  the  logical  "metro- 
politan area"  of  these  three  cities  and 
the  results  of  this  review  follow : 


Los  ANGELES  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


Population 

Santa  Monica  36,993 

Belvedere  Township  32,842 

Alhambra  29.551 

Huntington  Park  24,575 

Inglewood  19.605 

Southgate    19,501 

Beverly  Hills  17,428 

Burbank    16,429 

South  Pasadena  13,724 

Compton  12,291 

Walnut  Park  8,553 

Bell    7,884 

San   Fernando  7,559 

Lynwood 7.298 

Maywood   6,776 

Lennox 6,720 

Hawthorne  6,574 

Monterey  Park  6,531 

Culver  City  5,563 

Montebello 5,467 

National  Home  Township..  4,599 


Pet.  of 
Gain 
143 
418 
225 
444 

496 

* 

2846 

464 

79 

731 


136 


59 
1104 


Total   296,463 

(Practically  300,000) 
(•Not  given  separately  in   1920.) 

Total  population  of  Los  Angeles  met- 
ropolitan area  1,528,193. 

Pasadena  and  Glendale  have  not  been 
included  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Los 
Angeles,  because  both  of  these  cities 
have  steadfastly  opposed  annexation  to 
Los  Angeles  and  have  developed  inde- 
pendently of  that  city.  Pasadena  in  fact 
claims  a  "metropolitan  area"  of  its  own 
that  includes  over  50,000  population. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Pet.  of 
Population       Gain 

San  Mateo  14,449  125 

Burlingame    13,055 

Redwood  City  8,957  120 

Daly  City  '07 

South  San   Francisco 6,166 


Total    population    of    San    Francisco 
and  metropolitan  area  676,434. 

OAKLAND  MET*OPOLITAK  AREA 

Pet.  of 

Population  Gain 

Berkeley   81,543  45 

Alameda  34,367  19 

Richmond   19,945  19 

San  Leandro   11,315  98 

Piedmont 9,277  117 

Albany 8,593  254 

Hayward 5.425  55 

Emeryville   2,263  • 


Total   ..  50,460 


Total   172,728 

(•Slight  loss.) 

Total  population  of  Oakland  and 
metropolitan  area  456,941.  That  is  suf- 
fiicently  close  to  500,000  to  satisfy  the 
pride  of  the  East  Bay  metropolis. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  claiming  a  "metropolitan  area" 
for  that  city  of  1,567,998;  that  however 
is  arrived  at  by  including  the  entire 
population  of  the  following  counties: 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Con- 
tra Costa,  Marin,  Napa,  Sonoma,  and 
Solano.  It  requires  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  count  Napa  and  Santa 
Clara  counties  as  suburban  territory  of 
San  Francisco.  It  would  be  just  as  log- 
ical to  include  San  Bernardino,  River- 
side and  Orange  counties — with  a  popu- 
lation of  practically  325,000 — in  the 
"metropolitan  area"  of  Los  Angeles.  In 
allocating  a  "metropolitan  area"  to  these 
three  large  cities,  I  have  only  included 
the  territory  that  is  close  enough  to  be 
counted  as  suburban  on  the  basis  of 
nearness  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
and  close  relationship  in  a  business  way. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of 
all  three  of  these  cities  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  "metropolitan  area"  in  gen- 
eral have  shown  a  much  more  rapid 
growth  than  the  large  cities  themselves. 
In  fact  the  highest  percentage  gains  in 
the  State  are  in  the  suburban  territory 
tributary  to  the  three  big  centers  of 
population.  Beverly  Hills,  with  a  gain 
of  2846  per  cent,  leads  the  State ;  Culver 
City  with  a  gain  of  1 104  per  cent  is 
second. 

The  experience  of  California  in  this 
matter  has  been  duplicated  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  in  the  East.  Tlir  gain  in 
(Continued  on  Page  .?('.S  I 
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To  an  Argonaut  at  Eighty 

By  ROBERT  WHITAKER 

^y^Y,  but  it  seems  not  half  a  score  of  years 

Since  the  clock  tolled  for  thee  three  score  and  ten; 
That  golden  day  comes  winging  back  again 

Swifter  than  light-steeds  course  between  the  spheres 

And  all  our  memories  of  toil  and  tears 

Were  but  as  phantoms  which  the  curious  ken, 
Or  the  weird  wonders  of  some  poet's  pen, 

As  light  as  morning  weighs  a  dreamer's  fears: 

But  for  their  absence  who  shared  that  far  feast, 

And  with  us  wondered  how  the  years  should  be, 

Thinking  thy  chance  of  life  perhaps  the  least. 
Yet  since  they  also  kept  this  day  for  thee, 

We  greet  it  gladly,  trusting  life  is  one, 

And  always  good — on  either  side  the  sun. 


-ft 
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Pacific  Area  Foundation 

A  nicies  of  Incorporation 


NOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS: 

Tnat    we.    Winfield    Scott,    Ezra    A.    Ricks, 
Wagner,    Ben   Field,   Arthur  H.    Cham- 
n,    Alexander    Sherriffs,    A.    R.    Clifton, 
S.   McGroarty,   R.   Porter  Giles,   citizens 
residents    of    the     State    of    California, 
this    day    voluntarily    associated    our- 
'8    together   for   the    purpose    of    forming 
non-profit    Corporation    under    the    provis- 
is  of   Title   XII    Part   IV   Division   First   of 
le  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
e  do  hereby  certify: 


That  the  name  of  this  Corporation  shall  be 
e   Pacific  Area  Foundation  for  Restoration, 
ifvrlnpment.    Conservation    and    Research. 

II 

That  the  chief  objects  and  purposes  for 
•hich  this  Corporation  is  founded  are  as 
allows  : 

1.  To  foster,  encourage,  advance,  and 
reate  interest  in  and  promote  and  bring 
bout  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
Jon  of  the  work  and  contribution  of  all  early 
xplmvrs,  pioneers,  pathfinders  and  settlers, 
nd  all  historians,  writers,  builders,  founders, 
ravcK-rs.  producers  and  creators,  and  all 
,-ho  have  in  any  way  helped,  or  all  who 
1  the  future  may  in  any  way  help  to  lay  the 
oundations  of  the  Pacific  Area,  and  who  in 
ny  way  have  added,  or  will  add  to  the 
Kterlal,  cultural,  and  spiritual  development 
nd  advancement  of  its  peoples,  not  alone 
hat  there  may  be  understanding  and  appre- 
iatipn  of  our  material,  cultural  and  spirit- 
al  inheritance,  but  as  an  aid  to  increased 
fforts  and  accomplishments  in  the  present ; 
.nd,  in  recognition  of  our  obligations  to  the 
uture,  to  furnish  inspiration  and  incentive 
or  greater  and  more  complete  achievements 
a  time  to  come. 

*.  To  create  interest  in  and  to  improve  and 
OSter  the  cause  of  literature  and  of  the 
reative  arts  in  all  their  branches ;  to  seek 

more  general  and  widespread  understanding 
nd  teaching  of  history,  especially  that  of 
he  Pacific  Area ;  to  advance  the  cause  of 
clence  ;  to  stimulate  to  a  fuller  understand- 
ig  of  the  relation  of  geographic  conditions, 
limate.  physiography  and  oceanography  to 
lan  and  to  his  work  and  to  the  development 
f  the  Pacific  Area. 

£8.  To  assist  in  the  restoration  and  preser- 
ation  of  our  historic  and  literary  shrines — 
lie  early  homes,  locations,  buildings,  land- 
jarks,  objects,  and  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
lent  of  public  parks  and  playgrounds  and  to 
ssist  in  securing  to  the  people  for  ail  time 
tlose  material  features  of  the  out-of-doors 
:iat  otherwise  may  be  obliterated  or  de- 
poiled,  and  to  provide  for  their  proper  mark- 
Ig,  protection  and  maintenance  ;  to  work  for 
le  conservation  of  all  our  natural  resour- 
58 — coal,  gas,  oil,  timber,  water,  fish,  wild 
fe,  flora,  and  the  soil  itself. 

4.  To  create  libraries  especially  of  the  lit- 
rature  of  the  Pacific  Area  ;  to  establish  per- 
lanent    exhibits    and    a   museum   relating    to 
irly     and     current     developments  —  books, 
lanuscripts,  prints,  photographs,  cuts,  uten- 
1s,   and   articles   of   all   descriptions;    to   ad- 
ance  the  cause  of  education  both  in  and  out 
!    the    established    schools;    to    aid    in    the 
svelopment   of   transportation,    investigation, 
sploration,   and   research ;   to  develop  a  Pa- 
flc   Area   Hall   of    Fame,    and    to   contribute 
enerally    to    the    artistic,    recreational,    eco- 
»mic,    educational,    industrial,    and   commer- 
al  development  of  the   Pacific  Area  and  to 
le  better  understanding  of  those  in  one  see- 
On,  of  the  ideals,  attitudes  and  purposes  of 
lose   in   other  sections,   and   in   all  parts  of 
le  world. 

5.  To    establish,     purchase,    own,    manage, 
lit,   print,   publish,    circulate,    take   subscrip- 
ons    for    and    dispose    of    books,    magazines, 
orics,    articles,    bulletins,    pamphlets,    mono- 
raphs,    manuscripts,    studies,    investigations, 
sriodicals,  and  texts  of  whatever  nature  ;  to 
tfn    and    conduct   a   plant    for    such    editing, 
minting  and   distribution  ;   to  adopt,   buy,   es- 
iblish,    acquire,   and   issue  an   official   publi- 
ttion,  to  copyright  the  same  and  to  sell  ad- 
srtising    space    and    to    agree    and    contract 
1th  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  carry 
1  the  same  ;   to  issue  annually  or  at  inter- 
lls    anthologies    of    verse,    short    stories,    or 
latures    relating    to    travel,    transportation, 
sonomic      achievement,      industrial    develop- 
ent.    education,    the    creative    arts,    history, 
iography,     material     growth     and     progress 
:nerally. 


Pacific  Area   Foundation   for  Restora- 
tion, Development,  Conservation 
and  Research 


/TS  policies  and  destinies  to  be  guid- 
ed  by  a   Board   of   Councillors    of 
tu>enty-five    or    more,    The   Pacific 
Area  Foundation   for  Restoration,  De- 
velopment,   Conservation    and   Research 
has  been   incorporated  by   nine   Califor- 
nians,  living  in  both  sections  of  the  state. 

The  incorporators,  all  of  them  known 
in  industrial,  commercial,  research  and 
publicity  activities,  are:  Win  field  Scott, 
Atherton,  speaker  and  writer  on  forestry 
and  parks;  Harr  Wagner,  San  Francisco, 
publisher;  Ben  Field,  Los  Angeles,  inter- 
ested in  many  civic  activities;  Arthur  H. 
Chamberlin,  editor  and  author  and  leader 
in  thrift  and  conservation;  Alexander 
Sherriffs,  San  Francisco,  attorney;  A.  R. 
Clifton,  Monrovia,  superintendent  of 
schools  and  nationally  known  educator; 
John  S.  McGroarty,  Tu  Junga,  poet 
and  creator  of  the  "Mission  Play" ;  R. 
Porter  Giles,  Berkeley,  secretary  of  the 
Oakland  Real  Estate  Board;  and  E.  A. 
Ricks,  San  Francisco,  business  man. 

The  Councillors  will  be  chosen  from 
leaders  in  commercial,  professional,  civic 
and  business  life  in  every  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. Later  on  additions  will  be  made 
from  Oregon,  Washington  and  Hawaii. 
Win  field  Scott  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation.  It  will  have 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  purposely 
have  been  made  broad.  The  Foundation 
is  authorized  to  have  an  interest  in  many 
human  activities,  and  it  is  specially  au- 
thorized to  foster  interest  in  pioneer  life, 
to  focus  attention  on  the  literature  of  the 
Pacific  Area  States,  to  create  libraries 
and  museums,  to  engage  in  publication 
and  in  research  of  commercial  develop- 
ment lines,  and  to  contribute  generally 
to  the  business,  artistic,  recreational,  edu- 
cational, industrial  and  civic  life  of  the 
Pacific  Area. 

By  the  terms  of  the  by-laws  this  work 
and  those  already  provided  for  are:  art 
and  architecture,  education,  geography 
and  geographic  relations,  history  and 
landmarks,  industry  and  trade,  literature, 
music  and  drama,  natural  resources, 
parks  and  forests,  recreation  and  travel, 
science,  and  wild  life  and  game. 

From  Statement  in  the  Public  PreM  of 
September  29,  1930 


«.  To  <-»tabllsh  an  agency  or  office  for 
criticism  and  editing  of  articles,  studies  In- 
vestigations, researches,  manuscripts,  writ- 
ings, and  other  literary  outputs  and  trea- 
tises ;  to  create  a  clearing  house  or  bureau 
for  the  placing,  sale,  and  publication  of 
manuscripts  and  books ;  to  assist  In  securing 
patents  and  copyrights ;  to  plan  for  lecture 
courses  or  extension  work  ;  to  establish  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships,  and  to  endow 
chairs  in  institutions  of  learning ;  to  rent, 
purchase,  or  construct  a  building  or  head- 
quarters in  which  to  house  the  activities  of 
the  Pacific  Area  Foundation  for  Restoration. 
Development,  Conservation  and  Research. 

1.  To  cooperate  with  and  assist  all  worthy 
organizations,  societies  and  movements  hav- 
ing for  their  purpose,  the  perpetuation  of 
the  historic  and  literary  inheritance,  the  ad- 
vance of  letters,  science,  art,  industry  and 
kindred  phases,  and  the  material  and  cul- 
tural development  of  the  Pacific  Area 
through  means  patriotic,  social,  economic, 
educational,  literary,  scientific,  or  otherwise. 

8.  To  operate  and  carry  on  as  an  associa- 
tion  of  members  ;   to  fix,   charge  and  collect 
membership  fees  and  dues,  to  designate  mem- 
berships   as    to   classes   and    to    specify    the 
fees    for    each    type    of    membership ;    to    re- 
ceive gifts  and  bequests  of  money  or  real  or 
personal    property,    reserving    to    the    donor 
right   to   specify  any  special   activity  of  the 
Foundation    to   which   his   contribution   is   to 
be  applied. 

9.  To   establish    offices,    conduct    Its    busi- 
ness,   and    promote    Its    objects    within    and 
without   the   State  of  California,    whether   In 
other  states  or  in   foreign  countries,  without 
restrictions  as  to  place. 

10.  To   acquire   by   purchase    or   otherwise 
buy.  own,  possess,  hold,  let.  lease,  hire,  rent, 
mortgage,    hypothecate,    grant,    bargain,    sell, 
or  otherwise  secure  and  dispose  of  and  gen- 
erally deal    In   all   kinds   of   real   estate  and 
personal    property,    for   the    purposes  of   this 
Foundation.   Also,   to  lend   money  and   to  re- 
ceive,   own,    and    hold   security   for  payment 
of  the  same,  or  otherwise  to  take,  own,  and 
hold,    any   and   all    kinds    and   classes   of   se- 
curity,   for   the   repayment    of  money   loaned, 
including  mortgages  and  pledges  of  real  and 
personal   property,    stocks,    bonds,    notes,   and 
all   kinds   of   securities,   and    to   fully  satisfy 
and  discharge  all  such  mortgages  and  pledges 
when    the   money  loaned    is   repaid,    or  other 
proper  consideration  received;  also  to  borrow 
money    and    to    hypothecate,     mortgage    or 
pledge    any    or    all    of    its    property,    stocks, 
notes,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  as  security 
for  the  payment   thereof  or  otherwise ;   and 
generally  to  do  and  to  perform  any  and  every 
act   and   thing  deemed   necessary,   proper   or 
expedient,    by   its  directors  in   the  operating, 
conducting,    maintaining   and   protecting   the 
interests  or  property  of  this  said  Foundation 
in    any   or   all    business    of    Its   departments 
within   the  objects  of  the  Foundation  to  the 
said  purpose  and  with  the  same  effect  as  can 
be  done  by  a  natural  person. 

11.  That  the  principal  office  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  corporation  will 
be  located  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California.  That  the  num- 
ber of  directors  of  such  corporation  shall  at 
the  time  of  this  incorporation  be  nine ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  Foundation  shall  have  the  power  at 
any  time  to  fill  vacancies  or  to  increase  the 
number  of  directors  to  any  desired  number. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  the  director! 
who  are  appointed  for  the  first  year  and  who 
are  to  serve  until  the  election  and  qualifica- 
tion of  their  successors  are  as  follows: 

W1XFIKLD    SCOTT, 

Atherton,   California. 
K/.RA    A.    RICKS. 

San  Francisco,  California. 
HARR    WAGNKR. 

San  Francisco.  California, 
l:i:.\    FIKLD, 

Los  Angeles.  California. 
ARTHUR  H.    CHAMBERLAIN. 

Pasadena.    California. 
ALEXANMKK    SHKRKIFFS. 

San  Francisco,  California. 
A.    R.    CLIFTON. 

Monrovia,    California. 

JOHN  s.  MCGROARTY. 

Tu    Junga,   California. 
R.  PORTKR  GILES. 

Berkeley,  California, 

(Continued  on  Page  317) 
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the  suburban  territory  has  been  much 
greater  than  in  the  cities  themselves. 
That  is  true  of  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Indianapolis,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
other  cities.  The  tendency  seems  to  be 
for  people  to  get  out  from  the  congested 
residence  districts  in  the  large  cities  and 
to  make  their  homes  in  suburban  terri- 
tory where  the  ideals  of  country  life  can 
be  realized  but  where  the  general  use 
of  the  automobile  makes  the  distance 
from  the  business  district  of  the  cities 
an  unimportant  factor  in  determining 
the  place  of  residence. 

Cities  of  Second  Class 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  in  the 
group  from  75,000  to  15,000  in  popu- 
lation. 

1930        1920  Pet.  of 

Census  Census  Gain 

San  Diego  147,897  74,683         88 

Long  Beach  141,528  55,593  154 

Sacramento   93,685  65,857         42 

Berkeley 81,543  55,806         45 

Pasadena 76,047  45,354        67 

Both  San  Diego  and  Long  Beach  are 
confident  of  reaching  the  200,000  class 
before  the  census  of  1940;  and  if  the 
present  ratio  of  growth  is  continued, 
Sacramento,  Berkeley,  and  Pasadena 
will  soon  be  in  the  100,000  class. 

Cities  of  Third  Class 

Only  four  cities  fall  in  the  class  hav- 
ing a  population  of  from  40,000  to 
60,000. 


1930 

Census 

Glendale    62,607 

San  Jose  57,517 

Fresno    52,255 

Stockton   47,690 


1920     Pet.  of 
Census     Gain 
362 
54 
10 


13,536 
39,604 
45,806 
40,296 


18 


Glendale  has  the  honor  of  the  highest 
percentage  of  gain  of  any  city  of  over 
20,000  in  the  State.  San  Jose  passed 
Fresno  and  Stockton  during  the  decade. 

The  20,000  to  40,000  Group 

There  are  several  California  cities 
that  expected  to  go  up  into  the  "over 
40,000"  class  under  this  census  that 
were  disappointed  in  their  hopes;  there 
are,  however,  ten  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  20,000  and  under  40,000, 
and  this  makes  an  interesting  group. 

The  list  follows. 

1930 
Census 

San  Bernardino  37,453 

Santa  Monica  36,993 

Alameda    34,367 

Santa  Barbara  33,544 

Riverside  30,657 

Santa  Ana  30,332 

Alhambra    29,551 

Bakersfield    26,178 

Huntington  Park  25,576 

Pomona    20,695 


1920 
Census 

Pet.  of 
Gain 

18,721 

99 

15,252 

143 

28,806 

19 

19,441 

73 

19,341 

58 

15,485 

94 

10,906 

225 

18,638 

40 

4,513 

444 

13,505 

53 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  of 
these  cities  except  Alameda  are  in  the 
Southern  California  territory,  Kern 
County  being  counted  in  that  area. 

The  10,000  to  20,000  Group 

The  group  of  cities  over  10,000  but 
under  20,000  is  a  large  one  comprising 
26  cities;  22  of  these  have  moved  up 
into  this  class  during  the  decade. 

The  list  follows : 


1930 

1920 

Pet.  of 

Census 

Census 

Gain 

Richmond  

19,945 

16,843 

19 

Inglewood   

19,605 

3,268 

496 

Southgate 

19,501 

* 

Altadena    

17,961 

3,500 

400 

Beverly   Hills   

17,428 

674 

2846 

Bin-bank   

16,429 

4,913 

464 

Eureka   

15,744 

12,920 

29 

Whittier  

14,808 

7,997 

85 

San  Mateo  

14,449 

5,979 

125 

Santa  Cruz  

14,389 

10,917 

32 

Vallejo   

14,260 

21,107 

32t 

Redlands    

14,155 

9,371 

47 

Modesto  

13,847 

9,241 

49 

South  Pasadena  

13,724 

7,648 

79 

Palo  Alto  

13,635 

5,900 

148 

Ontario  

13,582 

7,230 

87 

Burlingame  

13,055 

4,107 

218 

Compton  

12,291 

1,478 

732 

Ventura   

11,432 

4,342 

166 

San  Leandro  

11,315 

5,708 

98 

Anaheim  

10,997 

5,526 

96 

Monrovia  

10,880 

5,480 

99 

Fullerton    

10,860 

4,415 

145 

Santa  Rosa   

10,733 

8,759 

23 

Brawley  

10,437 

5,392 

91 

Salinas   

10,260 

4,308 

138 

(*No  1920  report.) 

(tLoss.) 

The  Small  City  Group 

The  group  of  cities  having  over  5,000 
population  but  under  10,000  is  a  very 
large  one — 33  cities — in  addition  to  16 
cities  in  this  class  already  listed  in  the 
suburban  areas  of  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Oakland.  These  are 
omitted  in  the  following  summary  be- 
cause the  relisting  seems  an  unnecessary 
duplication. 

1930 
Census 

Pittsburgh 9,598 

Redondo  Beach  9,328 

Piedmont 9,277 

Monterey    9,152 

El  Centro  8,427 

Watsonville   8,327 

San  Luis  Obispo 8,264 

Petaluma 8,238 

San  Rafael  8,075 

Lamanda  Park  8,044 

Orange    8,029 

Colton   8,005 

Chico  7,873 

Santa  Paula  7,395 

Visalia 7,252 

Torrance  7,235 

San  Gabriel  7,221 

Santa   Maria   7,135 

Corona    7,019 

Hanford    7,005 

Merced    7,005 

Lodi   6,759 

Bellflower  6,710 


1920 

Pet.  of 

Census 

Gain 

4,715 

101 

4,913 

90 

4,282 

117 

5,479 

67 

5,464 

54 

5,013 

66 

5,395 

40 

6,226 

32 

5,512 

46 

4,884 

64 

4,282 

86 

9,339 

15t 

3,967 

86 

5,753 

26 

2,640 

176 

3,933 

80 

4,129 

70 

5,888 

19 

3,874 

76 

4,850 

28 

* 

1930 
Census 

Napa   6,433 

Roseville  6,413 

Calexico    6,297 

Oxnard    6,210 

Tulare  6,202 

Downey  5,476 

Woodland 5,417 

Porterville    5,267 

Arcadia 5,202 

Coronado    5,124 

(*No  1920  report.) 
(tLoss.) 


1920    Pet., 
Census     Gail 


6,757 
4,477 
6,223 
4,417 
3,539 


5 

43 
1 

40 

75 


4,147          30 

4,097 

3,607         132 

2,989 


Rural-Urban  Cities 

There  are  40  cities  in  California  o 
over  5000  population  that  may  bi 
classed  as  "rural  -  urban."  Their  pros 
perity  is  based  very  largely  on  agricul 
ture  and  in  many  instances  a  large  are 
within  the  city  limits  is  devoted  to  farm 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  Riverside  am 
Redlands,  for  instance,  ship  from  300( 
to  6000  cars  of  citrus  fruit  annually  an< 
a  large  part  of  that  is  produced  ii 
orchards  within  the  boundaries  of  thi 
municipality.  The  same  condition  is  trui 
of  Pomona,  Ontario,  Whittier,  Chico 
Salinas,  El  Centro,  and  other  cities ;  anc 
even  in  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Fresm 
and  Stockton  the  agricultural  wealtl 
that  centers  about  the  city  and  the  can 
ning  and  packing  industries  operatee 
within  the  city  limits  are  the  predomi- 
nating factors  in  the  growth  of  thosf 
cities. 

The  aggregate  population  of  these  4C 
cities  is  642,303,  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  San  Francisco;  and  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  that  population  really 
should  be  credited  to  rural  rather  thar 
urban  California. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  almost 
without  exception  these  cities  made  a 
very  substantial  gain  in  population  dur- 
ing the  decade,  in  many  instances  show- 
ing a  higher  percentage  of  increase  than 
the  average  for  the  State.  This  fact  is 
good  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  the 
State. 

The  list  of  the  cities  that  I  have 
classified  under  this  heading  follows: 
Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Fresno,  Stockton, 
Riverside,  Santa  Ana,  Bakersfield,  Po- 
mona, Whittier,  Eureka,  Redlands,  Mo- 
desto, Ontario,  Anaheim,  Ventura,  Ful- 
lerton,  Santa  Rosa,  Brawley,  Salinas, 
Petaluma,  El  Centro,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Watsonville,  Orange,  Santa  Paula,  Santa 
Maria,  Chico,  Corona,  Visalia,  Hanford, 
Merced,  Lodi,  Tulare,  Napa,  Roseville, 
Calexico,  Oxnard,  Downey,  Woodland, 
and  Porterville. 

San  Bernardino  might  be  added  to 
this  list  as  the  county  seat  of  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  counties  of  the  State; 
the  importance  of  the  railroad  shops  and. 
other  industries  there  however  have  been 
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League  of  Western  Writers  Convention 

OUR  INTELLECTUAL  FEAST 
BY  ETHEL  COTTON,  PRKSIDKNT 

V  Arabian  proverb  reads:  "A  fig  tree  looking  on  a  fig  tree  becomes 
fruitful."  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  a  biographer  of  Byron, 
who  tells  us  that  before  beginning  to  write  Byron  used  to  read  for  at  least 
half  an  hour.  The  thoughts  of  other  artists  never  failed  to  kindle  him  into 
a  creative  glow,  as  a  match  kindles  when  placed  near  a  flame. 

If  this  be  true,  then,  how  eagerly  every  member  of  the  League  should 
hasten  to  Berkeley  in  October,  to  be  re-kindled  by  the  congregation  of 
creative  artists  who  will  assemble  there!  Seldom  does  the  fire  of  genius 
burn  too  brightly ;  more  often  does  it  flicker  for  lack  of  the  breath  of  new 
inspiration.  Even  our  greatest  poets — the  seers  of  the  world — must  be 
profoundly  stirred  before  they  can  profoundly  create. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  every  experience  of  depth  furnishes  material 
for  some  form  of  creative  expression.  If  you  gain  knowledge  and  scientific 
understanding,  this  is  the  stuff  of  which  essays  and  text-books  are  made. 
If  you  sense  a  conflict  or  struggle, plot  material  is  furnished  for  your  stories 
and  dramas.  Again  if  you  are  deeply  moved,  if  Nature,  Life  and  Humanity 
take  on  new  beauties,  new  values,  who  knows  how  soon  the  emotional 
spark  may  flame  into  a  poem? 

All  this  variety  of  thought  and  feeling  will  be  freely  dispensed  to  those 
who  attend  the  Convention  of  the  League  of  Western  Writers  in  Berkeley 
at  the  Hotel  Claremont,  October  15th  to  19th  inclusive.  If  you  feel  the 
need  of  fact-knowledge  regarding  whatever  is  being  done  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  League  territory — if  you  enjoy  biographical  sketches  of  the 
writers  who  still  live  though  their  work  has  ceased,  if  you  enjoy  science, 
travel  and  history — come  on  Wednesday,  Non-Fiction  Day,  and  feast  on 
these  values. 

Fiction  in  all  forms,  short  story,  novel  and  scenario,  will  be  the  offer- 
ing for  Thursday. 

Poetry,  food  for  the  Soul,  will  be  the  inspiration  for  Friday,  also 
more  Fiction  and  Drama.  But  to  produce  is  not  enough — to  distribute — to 
solve  difficulties,  to  understand  library  conditions,  these  are  also  essential. 
Saturday,  Market  Day,  these  phases  will  be  discussed  in  what  we  might 
term  "the  clearing  house  of  writing  problems." 

Saturday  evening  brings  complete  relaxation  tinged  with  Romance 
and  color  at  a  dinner  dance  in  the  Oriental  section  in  San  Francisco.  Sunday 
we  continue  our  activities  in  less  active  form  by  a  restful  trip  on  the  Bay 
or  a  picnic  in  one  of  the  wooded  estates  of  a  friendly  neighbor. 

Sunday  evening,  through  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clark,  we 
assemble  in  her  delightful  home  overlooking  the  Bay,  to  cement  our  friend- 
ships and  to  launch  our  League  under  the  new  officers  for  the  next  year's 
voyage. 

Attend  all  the  sessions  if  you  can,  but,  if  fate  does  not  »o  permit, 
choose  the  intellectual  fare  that  most  appeals  to  you. 

The  Program  in  full  (up  to  date)  will  tell  you  just  when  and  where 
all  the  different  forms  of  literature  will  be  presented. 

We  shall  be  eager  to  greet  you  and  share  with  you  our  pleasure. 
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larger  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  city 
than  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
fruit  growing  communities  tributary  to 
the  city. 

Estimates  Too  High 
It  has  been  an  interesting  matter  to 
check  the  population  figures  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce  claims  on  popu- 
lation issued  just  before  the  census  was 
taken.  In  almost  every  case  the  estimates 
proved  too  high.  The  following  com- 
parison of  the  actual  population  figures 
of  ten  representative  cities  with  the 
chamber  of  ocmmerce  estimates  made  by 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  those  cities. 

Census 
Report 

Los  Angeles  1,231,730     1,441,730 

San  Francisco 625,974        756,188 


Census 
Report 

Oakland  284,213 

Long  Beach  141,390 


Sacramento 

Glendale   

San  Jose  

San  Bernardino 
Santa  Monica  .... 
Pomona .... 


93,685 
62,607 
57,517 
37,453 
36,993 
20,695 


C.  of  C. 

Claim 

361,200 

165,000 

110,000 

78,000 

77,000 

42,500 

50,000 

25,650 


C.  of  C. 
Claim 


Oakland  and  Santa  Monica  chamber 
of  commerce  boosters  took  the  lead  in 
over-optimism;  but  in  general  the  out- 
come of  the  census  should  result  in  a 
revision  of  the  basis  on  which  these 
population  estimates  are  usually  made. 

The  Coming  Decade 

As  we  review  with  natural  pride  and 
gratification  the  figures  on  the  growth 
of  California  from  1920  to  1930,  it  is 


pertinent  to  ask  what  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  for  the  coming  decade, 
writer  hesitates  to  essay  the  role  of 
prophet  but  his  estimate  is  that  present 
water  conditions  in  many  sections  of  the 
State,  both  as  regards  the  supply  for  the 
cities  and  for  agriculture,  are  such  that 
we  may  logically  expect  a  slowing  down 
of  our  growth  until  some  of  the  water 
problems  are  solved.  Within  the  coming 
decade  the  aqueduct  should  be  built  from 
the  Colorado  River  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia ;  Los  Angeles  will  increase  its  supply 
from  the  Mono  Basin;  conservation 
measures  on  the  San  Gabriel  and  Santa 
Ana  rivers  will  be  completed ;  and  a 
comprehensive  program  should  be  worked 
out  that  will  increase  the  water  supply 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

It  may  be  that  the  decade  from  1930 
to  1940  will  be  one  of  moderate  growth 
in  California  and  that  the  decade  from 
1940  to  1950  will  duplicate  the  record 
made  from  1920  to  1930. 


Pegleg -Man  and  Mine 


His  claim  that  he  was  the  ''discoverer 
of  California,"  having  been  within  the 
present  state  boundaries  in  1827,  was 
sympathetically  received  and  the  state 
legislature  recommended  that  congress 
award  him  $8,000  for  his  services.  There, 
however,  the  matter  ended. 

He  was  described  as  a  "terror  to  In- 
dians," and  indeed,  an  American  who 
could  live  unharmed  among  savage 
tribes  whise  knowledge  of  the  white 
man  was  limited  to  vague  and  unfavor- 


(Continued  from  Page  302) 

able  reports  must  have  been  possessed 
of  dominating  courage  and  resource. 

Sixty-nine  years  of  age  and  "com- 
pletely worn  out  in  the  race  of  life," 
Pegleg  Smith  died  in  the  San  Francisco 
county  hospital  on  October  23,  1866. 

But  the  Pegleg  mine,  whose  value  he 
realized  only  after  Marshall  dazzled 
Christendom  21  years  later  with  his 
gold  discovery  in  the  bed  of  the  Ameri- 
can river  at  Coloma,  continues  to  be  a 
magnet  that  draws  the  advanturous. 


None  can  dispute  Smith's  precedence 
as  a  pioneer  of  pioneers.  "His  active 
career  was  well  nigh  closed  when  Fre- 
mont made  his  first  trip  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains." — (Nevada  Gazette,  Oct.' 
27,  1866.) 

(Editorial,  Sacramento  Union,  Au-j 
gust  7,  1854.)  In  The  History  of  Riv- 
erside and  San  Bernardino  Counties, 
Vol.  2,  page  650,  Professor  J.  Gwin 
writes,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  specimens,  wherever  Smith  got  them. 


Region  Covered  in  the  Pegleg  Mine  Story 


>u  t    West    M 


a  g  a  z  i  n  e 
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MARRIED  A  RANGER— By  Damn  Mar- 
garet Smith,  published  by  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press,  Stanford  University,  Cat. 
Price  $2.00. 

THIS  BOOK  is  the  story  of  the  first   woman 
government  employe   at  the  Grand   Can- 
on.   In    1921    she    applied    for    the    clerical 
acancy   existing  there.   The   park    was   new 
nd  the  living  quarters  very  inadequate,  but 
n   exception   was   made   in   her  case   so   she 
set   out    from    Washington    as    a    field    clerk 
in    Arizona.    First    of    all    she    married    the 
chief    ranger — White    Mountain    Smith,    and 
the  pioneering  years   at  El   Tovar  furnished 
material  for  the  book. 

It  was  an  adventure  unique  in  itself  just 
to  live  on  the  rim  of  this  terrific  trough, 
6,000  or  7,000  feet  deep,  some  three  hundred 
miles  in  length  with  hundreds  of  peaks  in  it 
and  all  ablaze  with  color;  Vermillion  Cliffs, 
Pink  Cliffs  and  White  Cliffs  surpassing  in 
fantastic  form  and  color  the  dream  pictures 
of  artists ! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visitors  was 
the  great  French  general,  Marshal  Foch  with 
his  retinue.  Several  hours  were  spent  in 
viewing  the  canyon  and  the  general  re- 
marked that  it  would  make  a  wonderful 
border  line  between  Germany  and  France! 

One  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  in  the 
book  is  titled — "Celebrities  and  Squirrels." 
There's  a  chapter  on  "Navajo  Land"  and 
"A  Grand  Canyon  Christinas,"  the  "Snake 
Dance"  at  the  Hop!  Reservation  and  "Grand 
Canyon  Ups  and  Downs."  .  .  .  There  are 
pages  of  sacrifice  and  service,  lightened  with 
loyalty  and  love,  sweetened  with  friendships 
not  found  in  cities.  It  is  a  very  human 
record  of  life  in  a  simple  cabin  lived  on  the 
rim  of  the  great  cosmic  chasm. 

GRACE  T.  HADLEV. 


JOHN  MARSH,  PIONEER— By  Dr.  George 
D.  Lyman,  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $3.50. 

TOHN  MARSH,  PIONEER,  is  the  absorbing 
|  story  of  California's  first  physician,  by 
Dr.  George  D.  Lyman,  a  distinguished  spe- 
cialist of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
trail  blazer  on  six  frontiers.  In  the  preface, 
the  author  states:  "To  all  those  interested 
in  the  bold  and  daring  lives  of  our  wilder- 
ness wanderers,  I  offer  this  biography  as  a 
belated  tribute  to  John  Marsh,  whose  stride 
westward  was  marked  by  sheepskin,  redskin 
and  cowhide."  Five  years  were  taken  to 
locate,  assemble  and  piece  together  the  ma- 
terial found  in  old  diaries,  faded  letters, 
reminiscences  and  memoirs  in  many  quar- 
ters, including  an  army  of  old  and  early 
settlers  whom  the  author  interviewed  hither 
and  yon. 

John  Marsh  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1823.  He  was  Minnesota's  first  school  master 
and  later  he  was  a  Sioux  Indian  agent.  The 
Sioux  villages  near  Fort  Snelling  fascinated 


him  and  he  spent  much  time  in  them  when 
not  busy  with   school  teaching. 

While  serving  as  Indian  agent,  one  day  a 
delegation  of  Wahpetons  came  to  the  agency 
with  a  grievance.  Among  them  was  Mar- 
guerite Decouteaux,  whose  father  had  been 
an  independent  trader  on  the  Minnesota. 
When  Marsh  began  the  compilation  of  a 
Sioux  dictionary,  he  found  the  girl  Mar- 
guerite invaluable  in  the  task  of  helping 
him  and  he  began  to  teach  her  words  of 
his  own  language.  Then  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened ! 

In  the  words  of  the  author:  "Marsh  was 
strong.  He  was  weak.  He  was  great.  He  was 
small."  Love  of  gold  soon  overruled  the 
strict  Puritanism  of  his  youth  and  led  him 
into  some  double  dealing  in  connection  with 
Indian  affairs.  At  the  end  of  the  "Redskin" 
period,  we  see  him  in  a  canoe  paddling 
down  the  Mississippi  to  escape  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest! 

In  1833  Independence,  Mo.,  was  the  fur- 
thest outpost  of  American  civilization — and 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  "black,  deep  and  well- 
defined"  near  Independence,  but  vague  and 
indeterminate  beyond,  was  the  only  link  with 
the  rich  marts  of  Mexico.  In  Independence, 
Marsh  had  a  store  for  a  while  but  when 
business  failed,  he  decided  to  hit  the  Trail. 
In  his  store  he  first  met  a  man  destined  to 
play  a  big  part  in  California's  history — 
Captain  John  Sutter! 

In  his  36th  year  Marsh  mounted  his  horse 
Cherokee  and  struck  out  over  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  Strapped  in  his  saddlebags  were  his 
Andover  and  Harvard  diplomas,  his  Bibles, 
an  English  and  a  French  one  and  a  few  of 
his  cherished  books.  He  was  captured  by  In- 
dians before  he  had  gone  far,  but  his  skill 
in  surgery  saved  the  life  of  an  old  chief,  so 
he  was  allowed  to  live.  Finally  he  made  his 
escape,  joined  a  caravan  and  reached  Santa 
Fe.  Here  Marsh  heard  much  about  Califor- 
nia. During  the  three  months  he  was  in 
Santa  Fe  he  learned  Spanish  and  he  left 
late  in  the  fall  with  an  exploring  party, 
arriving  in  Los  Angeles  in  February  1836. 

The  Pueblo  of  Our  Lady  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  great  metropolis  of  today; 
it  was  a  squat,  clay-colored  adobe  village 
with  two  public  buildings,  a  jail  and  a 
church.  There  was  not  a  doctor,  lawyer  or 
teacher  in  the  Pueblo  and  they  needed  a 
doctor!  The  Pueblo  Ayuntamiento  made  him 
a  physician.  Thus  John  Marsh  became  the 
first  doctor  in  California! 

It  was  not  long  before  he  yearned  for 
leagues  of  land,  herds  of  cattle,  chests  of 
doubloons.  Gold  had  become  his  god!  These 
he  acquired,  then  safety  for  his  holdings 
became  an  important  factor  and  after  some 
bitter  experiences  he  was  convinced  that 
California  should  belong  to  the  Americans. 
Marsh  helped  to  rid  California  of  the  last 
of  her  Mexican  governors.  The  author  points 
out  that  to  Marsh  belongs  the  credit  of 


breaking  one  of  the  last  bonds  that  bound 
the  province  to  the  mother  country.  He  had 
ambitious  plans  for  the  "Republic  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

With  Sutler's  great  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  and  the  huge  influx  of  gold- 
seekers,  Dr.  Marsh's  dream  of  riches  be- 
came a  reality.  His  rancho  of  17,000  acres 
increased  in  value  and  his  herds  became  a 
gold  mine.  The  hides  were  of  little  value 
compared  to  the  meat. 

The  balance  of  the  book  dealing  with  rob- 
bers, cattle  thieves  and  finally  the  murder  of 
John  Marsh  make  the  story  more  thrilling 
than  much  of  the  so-called  fiction  of  the 
day.  "Only  in  a  little  valley  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Diablo,"  says  the  author  in  closing, 
"is  there  any  reminder  of  the  personality 
that  once  presided  over  this  principality." 

This  reviewer  would  add:  "And  a  worth- 
while book  about  John  Marsh,  Pioneer"  by 
George  D.  Lyman  of  San  Francisco. 

GRACE  T.  HADLEY. 


POPULAR  STUDIES  OF  CALIFORNIA 
WILD  FLOWERS— By  Bertha  M.  Rice 
and  Roland  Rice. 

THIS  attractive  little  book,  published  some 
years  ago  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  re- 
issued in  a  more  beautiful  form  than  before. 
Now  we  find  the  well  known  wild  flowers 
of  California,  such  as  Golden  Poppy,  Man- 
zanita,  Baby  Blue  Eyes,  Violets,  Wild  Gin- 
ger, Rose  Bay,  Iris,  Shooting  Stars,  Floral 
Fire-Crackers  and  Christmas  Berry  in  a 
special  hand-colored  edition.  In  its  new  form 
this  book  makes  a  delightful  gift  in  a  deco- 
rated redwood  box. 

Mrs.  Rice  and  her  son  are  directors  of  the 
Annual  State  Wild  Flower  Exhibit  and  Mrs. 
Rice  is  well  known  for  her  work  in  the  con- 
servation and  protection  of  wild  flowers, 
particularly  the  Christmas  Berry  or  Toyon. 
Climate  and  scenery  are  two  of  California's 
assets.  The  principal  forests  are  receiving 
attention  and  will  be  protected,  but  many  of 
the  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  were  being  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  until  the  California  Wild 
Flower  Conservation  League  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  protection  for  the  native 
wild  flowers. 

In  the  Hester  School  in  San  Jose  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  children  belong  to  an 
outdoor  club  organized  to  protect  birds  and 
flowers,  and  there  is  a  total  membership  of 
over  thirty  thousand  in  these  western  out- 
door clubs.  This  work  has  been  fostered  in 
schools  and  libraries  and  through  traveling 
exhibits. 

Mrs.  Rice  resides  in  the  Saratoga  foot- 
hills, where  many  children  gather  joyously 
for  field  study  under  the  supervision  and 
guidance  of  herself  and  Roland  Rice. 

GRACE  T.  HADLEY. 
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ada  in  order  that  Oregon  might  not  be- 
come American  territory  through  hav- 
ing a  preponderance  of  American  set- 
tlers. In  1842,  Stephen  H.  Meek,  later 
a  resident  of  Siskiyou  County,  brought 
out  over  this  trail  17  families  of  settlers; 
and  next  year  he  led  many  of  these  over 
the  Siskiyou  mountains  to  settle  near 
the  establishment  of  Captain  Sutter  on 
the  Sacramento. 

In  1843,  the  total  American  popula- 
tion of  the  Oregon  country  was  137,  and 
the  total  Canadian 

population  was  63,  =^^==^=^= 
exclusive  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company. 
It  had  become  a  set- 
tled fact  that  posses- 
sion would  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of 
preponderance  of 
Americans  or  of 
British.  No  treaty 
had  yet  been  made 
defining  the  north- 
ern border  of  the 
United  States  in  this 
region. 

The  decisive  turn 
of  events  occurred 
in  1843,  when  Dr. 
Whitman  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the 


that  captured  Sonoma  and  raised  the 
Bear  Flag  in  California. 

Thus  far  there  had  come  to  Califor- 
nia over  the  Oregon  Trail,  among  others, 
the  distinguished  pioneers.  Captain  John 
A.  Sutter,  Captain  John  C.  Fermont, 
James  W.  Marshall,  and  Captain  Wil- 
liam B.  Ide. 

In  1886,  Jesse  and  Lindsay  Applegate 
set  out  to  find  a  new  route  between  Fort 
Hall  and  Oregon.  Leaving  the  Rogue 
River  and  Klamath  Lake  country,  they 


East  at  the  head  of 
a    train    of    wagons 
that  brought  into  - 
the  present  State  of 

Oregon  875  persons,  of  whom  295  were 
men  over  16  years  of  age.  In  this  com- 
pany were  the  three  Applegate  brothers. 

In  1844,  another  wagon  train  brought 
800  people  into  Oregon,  of  whom  295 
were  able-bodied  men.  One  of  these  was 
James  W.  Marshall,  who  participated 
in  the  Bear-Flag  incident  in  California 
and  whose  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
American  River  brought  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Following  in 
the  tracks  of  these  trains  of  covered 
wagons,  John  C.  Fremont  entered  Ore- 
gon in  1844,  and  soon  departed  on  a  trip 
of  exploration  east  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, south  through  Nevada,  and  across 
the  Sierras  into  California. 

In  1845,  three  thousand  people,  with 
480  wagons,  set  out  for  the  West,  led 
by  Stephen  H.  Meek.  At  Fort  Hall,  in 
southeastern  Idaho,  one-third  of  this 
train  turned  southwest  and  entered  Cali- 
fornia. William  B.  Ide  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  party.  Ide  was  later 
chosen  leader  of  the  American  revolt 


Ezra  Meeker  and  His  Ox  Team  in  His  Famous  Trip  Across  the  Country, 
Following  His  Earlier  Trail  Westward 


passed  eastward  near  Goose  Lake,  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Hall  and  found  there 
2000  persons,  470  wagons  and  1050  cat- 
tle. About  half  of  this  expedition  de- 
parted for  California  by  way  of  the 
Humboldt  Sink.  The  Donner  party  was 
among  those  who  set  out  by  this  route. 

The  Applegates  induced  150  persons, 
with  42  wagons,  to  accompany  them  on 
the  new  route,  by  way  of  Goose  Lake, 
into  Oregon.  The  route  established  by 
the  Applegates  in  1846  is  the  one  over 
which  many  immigrants  later  entered 
Siskiyou  County. 

In  July,  1846,  the  long  disputed  posi- 
tion of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Oregon  country  and  Canada  was  fixed 
at  the  49th  parallel.  The  great  resolve 
of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  his  wife 
had  been  accomplished.  Oregon  was 
now  in  the  Union. 

The  Mexican  territory  of  California 
became  a  part  of  the  Union  early  in 
1848.  The  West,  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  was  won  for  the  Union 


before  the  lure  of  gold  induced  the 
"Forty-niners"  to  seek  a  share  in  the 
wealth  of  the  American  West. 

No  person  in  these  momentous  days 
was  more  highly  regarded  by  those  who 
knew  him,  and  more  bitterly  maligned 
by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  than 
Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
interests  on  the  Columbia. 

The  outstanding  fact  remains  that  he 
was  so  considerate  and  kind  to  the  in- 
vading Americans  that  he  was  discharged 
from  his  lucrative  post,  which  carried  a 
salary  of  $12,000  a  year.  A  lofty  peak, 
penetrating  the  sky  southwest  of  Crater 
Lake,  bears  his  name. 
The  successful 
outcome  of  the  per- 
plexing     Oregon 
Country  question  is 
due    largely    to   the 
efforts    of    the    two 
senators  from   the 
young  western  state 
Missouri,  Dr.  James 
Linn  and  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,   and 
especially  to  those  of 
the  latter.  Very  few 
of    the   members   of 
Congress  knewmuch 
about  the  West,  and 
most   of   them   lis- 
tened with  indiffer- 
ence   or    with    open 
opposition  to  the 
efforts   of   Senator 
Benton   to  convince 
them  that  the  West 
=   was   worth  worry- 
ing about. 

When  argument  with  their  colleagues 
was  unavailing,  the  Missouri  senators 
often  resorted  to  direct  action  by  assist- 
ing the  wagon  trains  of  "settlers"  to  or- 
ganize and  move  westward  to  occupy  the 
disputed  country  of  Oregon. 

No  prophet  proclaiming  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  West  could  have  stirred  the 
imagination  of  many  of  the  indifferent 
senators.  Senator  Benton,  more  than  any 
other,  seems  to  have  caught  a  vision  of 
a  great  American  empire  in  the  West. 
None  could  look  into  the  future  and  see 
a  race  of  giants  spring  up  along  the 
western  trails — illustrious  men — the  na- 
tion's leaders  representing  us  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Upper 
House  presided  over  by  a  Vice-President 
from  the  West,  while  the  White  House 
was  occupied  by  a  President  chosen  from 
among  those  who  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  western  trail. 

It   is  fitting   that   the   first   president 
chosen  from  the  great  region  of  the  West 
(Continued  to  Page  316) 
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lanet  elevated  the  once  tropic  jungle  to 
i  arid  plateau,  four  thousand  feet  above 
ie  level  of  the  sea!  Erosion  has  also 
posed  much  of  the  Miocene  forest. 
Directly  north  of  the  Grub  Stake 
Hill  district,  we  find  a  streak  of  glacial 
:lay  one  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  It  is  in 
this  formation  that  a  certain  Professor 
H.  Flagler  Covvden  has  done  much  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  in  unearthing 
remains.  Here  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  work  done  by  the  glacier  in  pre- 
serving specimens  of  pre-glacial  days. 
Osage,  orange,  cypress,  oak,  eucalyptus 
and  palm  are  found,  while  the  rhinoc- 
eros, elephant,  three-toed  Miocene  horse, 
and  the  single-humped  camel  have  left 
a  comprehensive  story  of  the  glacial 
nightmare. 

Adjacent  to  the  Petrified  Forest  is 
one  of  the  finest  veins  of  silica  in  the 
world.  Near  the  summit  of  this  one- 
thousand-foot  ridge  is  located  a  vein, 
twenty-four  feet  in  thickness,  from  which 
is  mined  the  product  which  is  manufac- 
tured into  a  kitchen  cleanser.  Practically 
valueless  and  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  gold  rush  to  this  country,  this  vein 
has  in  the  past  six  years  yielded  millions. 
In  comparison,  since  the  discovery  of 
Grub  Stake  Hill  almost  sixty  years  ago, 
there  has  been  but  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand taken  out  in  gold. 

Another  mineral  which  has  in  later 
days  been  turned  to  commercial  value  is 
salt.  When  the  discoverer  of  Grub  Stake 
Hill  was  left  so  unceremoniously  to  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  the  dry  lake  bed, 
little  did  he  realize  that  the  hoofs  of  his 
mule  trod  upon  unknown  millions. 

For  ages  the  salts  of  the  desert  have 
been  washed  into  this  natural  basin. 
Now  a  drainage  ditch  has  been  dug 
which  carries  the  flow  of  rain  water  into 
a  large  vat  in  the  center  of  the  dry  lake. 
This  is  known  as  a  "concentrating  vat" 
and  extends  over  an  area  comprising 
forty  acres.  The  solution  is  then  kept 
under  test  with  what  is  known  as  a  solo- 
meter,  which  is  a  hydrometer  for  meas- 
uring density.  When  it  reaches  a  density 
of  four  to  one,  that  is,  the  point  where 
four  feet  of  solution  will  give  off  one 
foot  of  salt,  it  is  pumped  into  radiating 
flumes  which  lead  to  smaller  vats.  Here 
it  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  leaving  its  salt 
contents  caked  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
vat.  This  is  next  broken  up  into  cakes 
weighing  approximately  one  hundred 
pounds  each.  A  narrow  gauge  railway 
reaches  alongside  these  vats  and  the  glis- 
tening white  cakes  of  salt  are  loaded 
into  cars  and  drawn  away  to  the  nearby 
salt  mill  by  a  friction-driven  gasoline 
engine. 


Thus  the  desert  provides  another 
necessity  to  civilization  and  which  is 
equally  profitable  to  the  producer.  And 
yet  our  old  prospector  and  his  unscrupu- 
lous friends  tramped  it  unheedingly  un- 
der foot  in  their  mad  rush  for  gold. 
*  *  *  * 

To  the  north  of  the  Petrified  Forest 
lies  Black  Mountain,  also  noted  for  its 
early  history.  The  first  use  of  Black 
Mountain  of  which  we  have  record  was 
by  the  Coso  Indians  for  a  lookout  station. 

If  one  cares  to  scale  this  lofty  hill  he 
will  be  rewarded  by  viewing  the  last 
remaining  traces  of  an  Indian  encamp- 
ment. A  circle  of  blackened  stones,  rap- 
idly vanishing  from  any  sort  of  order, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Indians  kept  a 
perpetual  lookout. 

They  had  the  entire  country  watched. 
Lookouts  were  posted  at  every  possible 
entrance  to  the  country  back  of  Last 
Chance  Canyon.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
hostile  tribe  to  execute  a  surprise  attack, 
and  no  stranger  might  pass  through  that 
country  without  their  knowledge  of  it. 
In  a  small  ravine  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  there  was  at  one  time  a  spring. 
The  warriors  used  to  plant  themselves 
behind  boulders  up  wind  and  lie  in  wait 
for  game.  As  the  wary  antelope  ap- 
proached the  water-hole  an  arrow  would 
flash  in  the  bright  sunlight,  or  perhaps 
in  the  mellow  rays  of  a  full  moon,  and 
the  red  man  feasted. 

Frequently  one  may  find  the  remains 
of  an  old  Indian  workshop  where  chips 
of  agate  lie  scattered  about  by  the  thou- 
sands. This  is  where  they  made  their 
implements,  and  while  the  chips  are 
mostly  discarded  bits  that  were  found 
useless,  one  often  finds  arrowheads  in 
the  basin  below  Black  Mountain. 

Today  this  country  is  torn  and  broken 
from  the  pick  and  shovel  and  blast  of 
dynamite.  For  Black  Mountain  was  also 
a  scene  of  great  mining  activity. 

Many  persons,  lured  by  the  beauty  of 
this  spot,  are  wont  to  believe  that  the 
rugged  mountains  still  hold  hidden 
wealth.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  hand  work  has  been  done.  As  for 
any  other,  it  would  require  an  expendi- 
ture far  beyond  ordinary  means.  The 
only  way  to  determine  the  present  wealth 
of  the  old  Black  Mountain  diggings 
would  be  by  great  investment.  And  it  is 
very  likely  that  after  sinking  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  into  the  recovery  of  the 
ore,  the  investor  would  receive  but  a  few 
thousands  in  compensation. 

And  although  water  always  underlies 
a  glacial  formation,  and  a  new  well  has 
(Continued  on  Page  314) 
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DAINTY     CHINESE      MAIDS 


« 


Overland 
Limited 


SAN  FRANCISCO  meets  Chicago  in 
58  hours  of  luxurious  travel  via  the 
"Overland  Limited."  Color-bearer  of 
the  first  of  the  Four  Great  Routes, 
this  gracious  train  is  famed  through- 
out the  world. 

All-Pullman,  extra-fare,  of  course. 
That  its  equipment  and  appointments 
are  the  best  today  can  fashion,  you 
rightfully  assume.  And  this  exclusive 
touch — dainty  Chinese  Maids,  gaily 
garbed,  to  serve  you. 

When  you  go  East  at  the  low  sum- 
mer fares,  the  "Overland  Limited" 
will  speed  you  to  Chicago  hours  ahead 
of  any  other  train.  Take  advantage  of 
Southern  Pacific's  option  to  go  one 
way,  return  another,  on  the '  'Overland 
Limited,"  "Golden  State  Limited," 
"Sunset  Limited"  or  "Cascade." 


Some  examples  oj  low  sum- 
mer roundtrips  in  effect 
May  22  to  September  30. 
Return  limit  October  $1: 


Atlanta.     .     . 
Chicago  .     .     . 
Kansas  City     . 
New  York  City 
New  Orleans  . 


Jl  13.60 
.  90.30 

75.60 
151.70 

89.40 


Via  SHASTA  ROUTB,  itigtily  mart 


Southern 
Pacific 


E.  W.  CLAPP 

Gtn.  PulJ.Trl.Mg 

Sin  Francisco 
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If  you  are 
concerned 
about  your 
future . 


QAFETY  should  be  your  very 
•first  thought  when  you  con- 
sider your  investments.  Yield  is 
important,  of  course,  but  it  should 
be  no  higher  than  is  consistent 
with  safety  .  .  .  safety  of  BOTH 
principal  and  interest.  If  you  are 
concerned  about  your  future  and 
the  future  of  your  family  you 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  simple, 
easy-to-understand  booklet,"How 
to  Invest  Money."  We  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  entirely 
without  charge. 

Write  for  booklet  J-1130 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Investment    Securities  Incorporated 

STRAUS  BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,   Los  Angelei 

STRAUS   BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS   BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago 
(Esubli.h.d  in  1882) 


VANISHING  LANDMARKS 

(Continued  from  Page  313) 

just  been  completed  a  short  distance 
below  Black  Mountain,  it  furnishes 
enough  water  for  domestic  purposes  only. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  thou- 
sands of  gallons  per  day  required  for 
hydraulic  mining  is  quite  another  con- 
sideration. 

In  a  little  side  canyon  near  Black 
Mountain  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
deserted  camp  of  a  pioneer.  A  stone  fire- 
place had  been  constructed  in  one  corner 
of  a  secluded  spot  and  the  place  had  evi- 
dently served  someone  as  a  home  for 
several  months. 

A  little  further  on,  a  ledge  beneath 
an  overhanging  wall  had  also  been  the 
home  of  some  fortune  seeker.  One  end 
of  the  overhanging  rock  was  smoke 
stained  while  the  dilapidated  remains  of 
a  dry  washer  lay  in  the  nearby  wash. 
Close  to  the  camp  an  aged  pile  of  panned 
gravel  had  lain  undisturbed  through  the 
years,  while  a  hundred  feet  up  the  can- 
yon, a  single  black  tunnel  marred  the 
unbroken  contour  of  the  hills. 


$IOO  for  One  Good 
Commercial  Drawing 


But  these  treasured  old  landmarks 
are  passing  with  the  years.  In  time  mod- 
ern progress  will  replace  the  desolation 
of  the  desert.  Resorts  will  be  estab- 
lished ;  cities  will  encroach  upon  the 
open  prairie;  the  boundless  realm  of 
God's  country  will  slowly  vanish.  It  is 
this  that  makes  one  pause  in  sombre 
reflection.  For  there  is  something  about 
these  old  places  that  is  fascinating.  The 
age  and  romance  of  Old  California  still 
lives  in  those  gravel  tunnels  on  Grub 
Stake  Hill,  while  at  Black  Mountain 
one  may  visualize  the  Indian  still  rid- 
ing his  wiry  pony  up  those  wind-swept 
washes.  And  the  magic  spell  of  Nature's 
witchcraft  never  dies  in  the  mirage- 
shrouded  Fremont  Valley. 

But  such  is  the  fate  of  the  Old  West. 
Much  of  it  has  already  became  mere 
recollection  in  the  annals  of  history. 
And  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  short 
years  when  it  must  become  so  in  entirety. 


r 

The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 


\ 


sons, 
ing: 


Graduate  Wm.  R.  Kent,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  "I  have  obtained  2100.00  for  a 
single  drawing  which  only  took  a  day  to 
do." 

"I  am  earning  #100.00  a  week,"  writes 
our  graduate,  P.  C.  Roberts,  Fla.  "Pretty 
good  for  a  young  man  of  twenty." 

Harold  A.  Allen,  R.I.,  writes:  "I  have 
made  £40.00  in  a  single  day."  Henry 
G.  McIIvaines,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania,  write* 
that  our  training  enabled  him  to  obtain 
a  desirable  position  as  Artist  with  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  advertising 
agencies." 

Earn  While  You  Learn 

This   course    teaches   you    how  to    draw 
"pictures  that  sell,"  while  learning.  E.  V. 
Fritsch,    Texas,    who   had   completed    only 
one -third    of    the    course,    wrote:    "I    earn 
210.00  to  ?15.00  a   day."  Miss  H.  Hart- 
leigh,      Mass.,      writes:        "I      have      made 
2235.00    and    I've    only    sent    in     12    les- 
David  W.    Gould,   Maine,   wrote,  while   learn- 
'I  made  2225.00  on  one  job." 

Opportunities  Everywhere 

Over  50,000  Buyers  of  Drawings  everywhere; 
such  as  over  4,000  Advertising  Agencies;  12,000 
Large  Advertisers;  2,500  Newspapers;  2,400  Maga- 
zines; 25,000  Printers;  1,100  Book  and  Music  Pub- 
Ushers;  700  Photo-Engravers;  3,000  Department 
Stores;  5,000  Art  Stores. 

What  Art  Buyers  Say 

An  Art  Editor  writes:  "Please  furnish  names  of 
students  in  this  vicinity."  Another  writes:  "Advise 
a  few  of  your  best  students  to  send  us  samples." 
A  Magazine  Publisher  writes:  "We  are  buying 
drawings  from  your  graduates  and  undergraduates." 

Send  For  Free  Book 

Handsomely  illustrated  free  book  tells  how  you 
can  learn  at  home  this  way.  It  tells  what  our  grad- 
uates earn;  how  they  earned  while  learning.  Tells  of 
big  market  for  drawings  and  how  our  Students'  Ser- 
vice Bureau  operates  to  help  capable  students  to  sell 
drawings  or  obtain  a  position.  Carl  C.  Thompson 
writes:  '  Through  your  aid  I  have  been  offered  25 
different  positions."  Book  is  free.  No  obligation.  No 
salesman  will  call.  Mail  coupon  today. 

"Born"    talent    not 

needed.     This     re-  Washington   School  of 

markable   method  Art     Inc. 

has    taught   many 

who    had    never     Room  26-G  1 1 15  15th  St.,  N.W. 

drawn       before. 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Washington  School  of  Ari,  Inc. 

Room  26-G  1115   15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  your 
book,  also  details  of  your  offer  to  new  students. 

Name 

(Please  write  plainly,   Mr.,   Miss  or   Mr«.) 

Address  _ ._ 

Gty          State 

Please   state    age     
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Wenatchee  Brakes 

(Continued  from  Page  300) 


sixty  on   whom   they   chanced   to   smile 
immediately  offered    them   the  opportu- 
nity to  become  blase  matrons.  However, 
scarce  and   popular  as  women   were,   I 
recall  but  few  cases  of  the  eternal  tri- 
angle. Every  man  wanted  a  wife  of  his 
I  own,  but  an  unwritten  code  which  seems 
I  never  to  have  penetrated  the  cities,  pre- 
vented  men    from   meddling — or   being 
I  invited    to    meddle  —  in    the    home    of 
another. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  that  trip 
to  Troy  was  that  we  made  it  by  three 
different  modes  of  transportation.  It 
was  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  miles,  the 
first  eight  of  which  we  covered  by 
sleigh.  Stopping  at  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tive of  my  escort  we  left  the  sleigh  and 
proceeded  acros  a  canyon  on  horseback. 
At  the  home  of  another  relative  we  had 
supper,  put  the  horses  to  a  topped  buggy 
— unusual  luxury  in  that  country — and 
went  on  to  the  dance. 

And  how  those  fellows  could  dance ! 
It  was  the  custom  for  each  man  to  dance 
the  first  dance  just  as  he  entered  the 
hall.  Bundled  in  woolly  chaps,  bright 
colored  neckerchiefs  floating  behind, 
spurs  all  ajingle,  they  hoed  it  down  with 
an  intensity  that  would  send  the  lounge 
lizards  of  today  into  a  decline. 

This  dance  was  made  famous  by  the 
presence  of  Overall  Sue,  a  character 
known  throughout  the  country.  She 
hailed  from  Eden — there  was  also  a 
Paradise  tucked  away  in  those  hills — 
and  was  a  hard-faced  female,  noted  for 
an  ugly  temper,  a  mean  tongue  and  a 


predilection  for  male  attire.  These  pro- 
pensities seemed  to  have  kept  the  ardent 
masculine  element  at  a  distance,  when 
suddenly  Sue  astonished  the  community 
by  producing  an  infant. 

It  was  not  that  the  prevailing  moral 
tone  wos  so  high  that  people  could  not 
overlook  this  slip,  but  the  feeling  was 
much  the  same  that  one  would  have  if 
one  found  the  strutting,  crowing,  double 
combed  hen  cooing  on  her  nest  and  tuck- 
ing imaginary  eggs  beneath  her  feathers. 

As  this  was  Sue's  first  appearance  in 
public  with  her  progeny  it  naturally 
created  some  sensation.  She  had  ridden 
twenty  miles  over  slippery  trail  with  her 
infant  on  her  arm.  I  didn't  learn  its 
exact  age  but  it  was  still  in  long  dresses 
— white  ones  at  that.  Perhaps  out  of 
respect  for  the  baby  Sue  doffed  her  over- 
alls and  appeared  in  feminine  regalia,  of 
a  sort.  Those  were  the  days  of  very  long 
and  very  full  skirts.  Mrs.  James,  the 
fiddler's  wife,  and  something  of  an  au- 
thority on  fashions,  boasted  that  her 
"best"  skirt  and  accompanying  petti- 
coats weighed  twenty  pounds.  Needless 
to  say,  such  apparel  as  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  tucked  in  the  overalls  Sue 
wore  for  her  ride.  She  cut  a  sorry  figure 
with  her  scant  percale  skirts  clinging 
about  her  lean  legs. 

Naturally,  many  women  begged  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  baby,  but  Over- 
all Sue  warily  refused.  She  no  doubt 
realized  that  their  helpfulness  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  study  its  features 


with  a  view  to  determining  its  paternal 
origin. 

A  few  men  asked  her  to  dance.  Sue 
took  a  firm  grip  on  her  partner  with  one 
arm,  a  firm  grip  on  her  baby  with  the 
other,  and  around  they  went.  It  was 
truly  a  novel  sight  to  see  the  three  of 
them  whirling  about  the  hall.  Masculine 
fear  of  ridicule  soon  prompted  the  men 
to  give  Sue  a  wide  berth  although  many 
were  dancing  with  partners  of  their  own 
sex. 

But  Sue  had  not  ridden  twenty  miles 
to  pose  as  a  wall  flower.  When  no  part- 
ners appeared  she  and  the  baby  sallied 
forth  together.  Around  and  around  that 
room  she  trailed,  the  infant's  skirts 
streaming  out  at  right  angles,  her  own 
too  scant  to  stream,  a  truly  tragic  figure, 
though  to  most  of  the  crowd  the  tragedy 
was  a  laughing  matter. 

Ah,  good  old  Wenatchee  days!  I  left 
the  following  spring  and  went  to  a  dis- 
tant city  to  live  with  relatives  and  attend 
school.  It  was  iridescent  springtime,  and 
never  since  have  I  seen  anything  to  com- 
pare with  the  flora  of  that  mountain 
country. 

I  never  returned,  and  as  my  parents 
left  the  following  year  to  live  in  a  dis- 
tant state  I  have  never  heard  from  that 
country.  What  strides  civilization  has 
made  in  the  wild  Wenatchee  brakes,  I  do 
not  know,  but  no  railroad  has  ever  pene- 
trated those  fastnesses,  and  the  topography 
of  the  country  can  not  change. 

Do  people  still  gallop  over  those  scenic 
mountain  trails  in  lieu  of  proper  roads? 
Does  the  chime  of  freight  bells  yet  wake 
the  mountain  echoes?  Do  men  now  dance 
the  first  dance  in  chaps  and  sombrero? 

I  wonder. 


Old  Chinatown 


(San  Francisco) 


NIGHT — 

HUDDLED  shadowy  figures 
Slink  into  black  alleys 
Where  heavy  odors  take  you  by  the  throat- 
Where  dim  gasping  lamps  live  at  low  ebb 
Over  grim  sunken  doorways 
Where  silent  men, 
With  faces  like  death — 
Keep  watch. 

Somewhere  a  gong  shudders — 
And  moans — 
And  is  still. 

Down  deep  under  the  alleys — 
Behind  barred  doors — 
Men — silent  yellow  men — 
Sit  at  tables — 
Hatchet  men. 
Cards  slip — 
Chips  click — 


Dice  rattle — 

Smoke  is  everywhere, 

And  over  it  all  hangs  the  sickish-sweet  odor 

Of  "cooking"  opium. 

DAWN — 

Up  FROM  a  foul  cellar 
Staggers  a  girl — 
A  white  girl — 
A  girl  in  years — 

With  the  face  of  an  old  woman — 
And  wild  staring  eyes. 
A  chill  wind  moans  through  the  alley. 
The  clock  on  St.  Mary's  tower  strikes  five. 
The  girl  shivers  and  crosses  herself — 
Girl  with  the  face  of  an  old  woman 
And  wild  staring  eyes; 
Draws  her  thin  coat  tight  about  her  bones. 
And  shambles  off. 

HliNRY    RUTHRAL'FF 
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AT  LAST 


a  few  men  now 
reveal  a  new  form 
of  mental  conquest 


A  Single  Thought  May 
Change  Your  Lot  in  Life ! 


A  few  men,  composing  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity  have  issued  a 
public  presentation  of  the  very  efficient  means 
used  by  the  Rosicrucians  throughout  the  world 
to  change  mental  character  and  attain  master- 
ship over  the  common  and  extraordinary  ob- 
stacles of  life. 

Book  Loaned  to  You 

This  book,  known  as  the  "Light  of  Egypt" 
will  be  loaned  without  obligation  to  those  who 
are  seeking  to  become  more  successful  and 
happy  in  their  lives.  To  those  who  write  a 
letter  (not  a  postcard)  requesting  it,  the  book 
will  be  mailed  postpaid. 

LIBRARIAN  Q.  A.  D. 

ROSICRUCIAN  BROTHERHOOD 

(AMORC) 
SAN   JOSE  CALIFORNIA 

(Perpetuating  the  Original  and  Only  Rosicrucian 
Fraternity) 


NEVADA'S  FIRST  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  Page  297) 
sturdy  and  trustworthy  citizens,  in  a 
peace-loving  community  well  supplied 
with  most  of  the  necessary  worldly  pos- 
sessions. Apparently  these  good-natured 
and  contented  valley  dwellers  are  enjoy- 
ing to  the  full  their  quiet  home  life  in  a 
land  first  settled  by  their  trail-blazing 
forbears. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  looms  the 
venerable  Job's  Peak,  lifting  skyward  its 
hoary  pinnacle  more  than  6000  feet; 
while  to  the  east  reposes  in  beauty  the 
emeraldcarpeted  valley  of  the  slow  flow- 
ing Carson,  where  lazy  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep  graze  contentedly  for  at  least 


nine  months  of  each  year.  Some  years 
ago,  by  legislative  act,  the  county  seat 
was  moved  from  Genoa  to  Minden, 
since  which  time  historic  Genoa  has 
made  no  appreciable  gain  in  population. 
^  Not  until  1870  was  Nevada's  State 
Capitol  built,  most  of  the  biennial  legis- 
lative sessions  prior  to  that  time  having 
been  held  in  the  Ormsby  County  court 
house.  The  imposing  structure,  of  fine- 
grained, grayish  sand-stone,  ornaments 
the  center  of  Capitol  Park,  a  beautifully 
shaded,  five-acre,  square  grass  plot  in  the 
heart  of  Carson  City.  The  excellent 
building  stone,  of  which  the  massive 
walls  are  composed,  was  taken  from  the 
celebrated  Prison  Quarry  a  mile  and  a 
half  east  from  the  Capital  City.  So  does 
the  West  progress. 


CHILDREN'S  PETS  EXHIBITION 

/CHILDREN'S  PETS  EXHIBITION  will 
^  hold  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  Civic 
Pets  Days,  November  21  and  22,  1930. 
This  is  a  native  born  activity,  founded 
in  San  Francisco  April  3,  1905,  now 
having  stout  and  vigorous  allies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  its  many  years' 
of  intimate  contact  with  growing  chil- 
dren it  has  proven  and  justified  its  basic 
acclaim  that  the  weird,  innate  chumship 
in  the  nature  world  of  the  "little  peo- 
ple," animal  and  human,  is  an  asset, 
ethical,  constructive  and  moral,  which 
is  entitled  to  a  "broader"  interpretation 
and  a  fuller  service  than  we  are  wont 
to  accord  to  it. 

Parents,  teachers,  boards  ff  education 
and  animal  welfare  students  cordially 
cooperate  with  all  C.  P.  E.  practical 
contacts.  The  local  San  Francisco  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  bench  the  C.  P.  E.,  providing 
feed,  coops  and  care.  The  children  are 
under  no  expense.  Prize  ribbons  and 
specials  are  offered  in  all  classes.  Entry 
blanks  and  further  information  obtain- 
able from  Superintendent  Frederick  W. 
D'Evelyn,  312-314  Phelan  Building. 


ECCKX 


The  Leading  Book  Store  West  of  Chicago 

EVERYTHING  MODERN  AND  STANDARD  IN  STOCK 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 


The  §ather  Gate  I«  <  k  Shcp 


|?e  pilgrim 
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The  Newmans 

Producers  of  Hooked  Rugs  in 
beautiful  designs  and  materials 


Importers  of 
Exclusive   French   Needlepoint 


Ye  Pilgrim  Shop 
welcomes  visitors 


WAYSIDE  COLONY 

California's   Most   Exclusive 
ART  CENTER 

60  Atlantic  Avenue 
Long  Beach  California 


hesperian 

1055  California  St. 
San  Francisco 

James  D.  Hart 
Editor 


Issued  occasionally,  the  Winter 
issue  is  to  appear  November  first. 
Cover  by  Ray  Boynton.  Contribu- 
tions include:  "Mooney  and 
America"  by  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Translations  from  the  French 
poets  by  Yvor  Winters,  short 
story,  "A  Meeting"  by  Clarkson 
Crane,  poetry  by  Elsa  Gidlow, 
Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood,  etc. 
Section  of  art  criticism  by  Emily 
Joseph,  and  articles  on  book  col- 
lecting and  other  subjects.  Re- 
productions of  the  work  of  Peter 
Krasnow,  Jacques  Schnier  and 
others. 

50  CENTS  THE  COPY 


2271  TELEGRAPH  AVE. 


BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


WAGON  TRAIN 

(Continued  from  Page  312) 

should  proclaim  the  commandment  that 
we  honor  the  pioneer  fathers  and  moth- 
ers that  our  days  may  be  worthy  of  the 
land  their  sufferings  and  fortitude  be- 
queathed to  us. 
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Pacific  Area  Foundation 


:i    tuti-UilnlH    vole    of  the   Board   of 


(Continued  from  Page  307) 


•  12.  That  the  voting  power  of  the  respective 

•  embers  of   this   Foundation    shall   be   equal. 
i.l    .  a  eh    member    shall    be    entitled    to    one 

•>te ;   that  the  property   rights  and  interests 

•  each  member  of  this  Corporation  shall  be 
I  iual    hut    in    this    respect,    to    wit:    that    no 

•  ember    shall    become    vested    with    or   shall 
••cure    any    property    rights    or    interests    in 

sets,     or    any     of    the    assets    of    this 
foundation      whatsoever,     but     all     property 

•  ghts    shall    vest    in    this    Foundation    in    its 
i-oper  capacity:    this  Foundation   shall   have 

•  ».T    10   admit  new  members  in  accordance 

kith    its   By-laws   and    its   Articles  of   Incor- 

fcration.  or,   in  event  there   be  any,   with  its 

•mended  Articles  of  Incorporation,  who  shall 

i.  r.  upon   be  entitled  to  vote  and   to  all  the 

Khis   and   privileges  of  old    members. 

In    Witness   whereof   we,    the   said   persons 

lereby  associating  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

Keel  to  these  Articles  of  Incorporation  have 

i  ereunto  set  our  hands  this  2nd  day  of  Sep- 

mber.    1930. 

WINFIBLD  SCOTT  (Seal) 

B.    A.    RICKS 

HARR  WAGNER  (Seal) 

BEN    FIELD  (Seal) 

ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN    (Seal) 
ALEXANDER   SHERR1FF  (Seal) 

A.   R.    CLIFTON  (Seal) 

JOHN  S.   McGROARTY  (Seal) 

R.    PORTER   GILES  (Seal) 


BY-LAWS 


Pacific   Area   Foundation   for  Restora- 
tion, Development,  Conservation 
and  Research 


MEMBERS,  FEES,  DUES 

Article  One 
Section  1 

Any  person  on  election  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  or  life  membership  fee  as 
herein  provided  shall  become  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  Foundation. 

Section  2 

Memberships  are  of  two  general  classes: 
sustaining  or  annual  memberships  and  life 
memberships.  All  members  are  active  mem- 
bers. 

Section  3 

A  sustaining  or  annual  member  is  one  who 
pays  a  fee  of  $500  or  less  with  dues  of  cor- 
responding amount  payable  annually.  A  cer- 
tificate of  annual  membership  is  issued  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $10,  a  fee  of  $50,  a  fee 
of  $100,  or  a  fee  of  $500.  as  the  member 
may  elect.  The  $500  fee  entitles  to  a  certifi- 
cate of  patron  membership. 

Section  4 

A  life  member  is  one  who  pays  a  fee  of 
$1,000  or  more,  or  who  makes  a  bequest  in 
money  or  other  property  valued  at  $1,000  or 
more.  A  life  member  has  no  further  obliga- 
tions in  payment  of  annual  dues.  A  $1,000 
life  membership  fee  or  gift  entitles  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  charter  membership  ;  a  $5,000  fee 
or  gift  a  certificate  of  Foundation  member- 
ship ;  A  $10,000  or  more  fee  or  gift  to  an 
endowment  membership  certificate. 

Section  5 

All  dues  for  annual  members  shall  be  pay- 
able in  advance,  annually,  and  the  initial 
payment  on  becoming  a  member.  Dues  for 
each  year  thereafter  shall  be  payable  on  the 
day  and  the  month  of  each  successive  year 
that  corresponds  to  the  day  and  month  of 
the  membership. 

Section  6 

Any  member  may  resign  from  the  Founda- 
tion at  his  or  her  option  ;  and  upon  the  de- 
livery of  certificate  of  membership  to  the 
secretary,  the  resignation  of  said  member 
will  be  deemed  to  have  been  accepted. 

Section  7 

Upon  resignation,  no  member  will  be  en- 
titled to  receive  back  from  the  Foundation 
any  part,  portion  or  prorated  share  of  his 
or  her  dues  theretofore  paid  to  the  Founda- 
tion to  cover  the  year  in  which  the  resig- 
nation occurs,  and  each  and  all  members 
waive  any  and  all  such  claims. 


CORPORATE  POWERS 

Article  Two 

Section  1 

The  corporate  powers  of  this  Foundation 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
consist  of  nine  persons,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Foundation. 

Section  2 

Five  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  3 

Inasmuch  as  the  Directors  of  the  Founda- 
tion are  persons  of  diversified  business  In- 
terests and  are  likely  to  be  connected  with 
other  concerns  with  which,  from  time  to 
time,  this  Foundation  may  have  business 
dealings,  no  contract  or  other  transaction 
between  this  Foundation  and  any  other  con- 
cern shall  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
directors  or  members  of  this  Foundation  are 
interested  in  or  are  directors  or  officers  of 
such  other  concerns  or  corporations,  if  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Executive 
Committee  making,  authorizing  or  confirming 
such  transaction  or  contract,  there  shall  be 
present  a  quorum  of  Directors  or  Executive 
Commltteemen  not  so  interested. 

COUNSELLORS 

Article  Three 

Section  1 

There  is  hereby  created  a  Board  of  Coun- 
sellors of  this  Foundation,  to  consist  of 
twenty-five  members,  or  more  or  less  at  the 
option  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  coun- 
sellors shall  he  appointed  by  the  president. 
All  appointments  to  be  effective,  must  be 
confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Removal  of  any  counsellor  at  any 
time  may  be  effected  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  at  any  special  or 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  2 

The  Board  of  Counsellors  shall  act  In  a 
general  advisory  capacity  in  any  and  all 
activities  of  the  Foundation. 

Section  3 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  name  a  group 
of  Regional  Advisors,  one  member  from  each 
state  of  the  United  States  included  in  the 
Pacific  Area  and  one  from  each  political 
division  included  in  the  Pacific  Area  outside 
of  the  United  States.  The  divisions  to  furnish 
such  representatives  to  the  group  of  Regional 
Advisors  are:  Washington  State,  Oregon. 
California,  Mexico,  Alaska,  Central  and 
South  America.  Hawaiian  Islands.  Philippine 
and  Pacific  Islands.  Australia  and  Oceania, 
Japan,  China  and  the  Orient.  These  Regional 
Advisors  will  act  as  local  liason  officers 
and  serve  to  tie  together  the  particular  reg- 
ion they  represent,  and  the  general  Founda- 
tion office.  The  conditions  surrounding  the 
appointment  and  service  and  duties  of  such 
advisors  are  in  all  important  respects  simi- 
lar to  those  applying  to  the  Board  of  Coun- 
sellors. 

DIVISIONS 

Article  Four 

Section  1 

The  activities  of  this  Foundation,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  shall  be  conducted  by 
divisions  and  division  heads.  There  are  here- 
by created  the  following  divisions.  and 
others  may  be  added  or  any  of  the  following 
may  he  discontinued  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Directors : 

Art  and  Architecture. 

Education. 

Geography    and    Geographical    Relations. 

History  and  landmarks. 

Industry   and    Trade. 

Literature. 

Music  and   Drama. 

Natural  Resources. 

Parks   and    Forestry. 

Recreation   and    Travel. 

Science. 

Wild   Life  and  Oame 

Section  2 

Heads  of  these  Divisions  shall  be  nom- 
inated by  the  President,  and  these  nomina- 
tions shall  become  effective  when  confirmed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Any 
head  of  Division  may  be  removed  at  any 


ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS 

Article  Five 

Section  1 

Directors    shall    be    elected    at    the    annual 
meeting   of    the    Foundation    and    shall    serve 
(Continued  on  Page  319) 


you  can't  win  when 
your  feet  ache 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

in  the  New  Family  Size 
Shaker  Top  Tin 

IT  is  so  easy  to  shake  into  your  shoes 
JL  this  antiseptic,  healing  powder  that 
stops  the  pain  of  hot,  tired,  aching, 
swollen,  tender,  feet  and  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions. 

Keep  a  "shaker"  handy  for  use  before 

I        walking,  dancing.golfortennisand  get 

the  benefit  of  "play"  in  real  comfort. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  is  also  put  up  in  ihe  regular 
(envelope)  style  package.  The  New  Shaker 
top  tin  is  more  economical  and  handy  to  use. 
Sold  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail  for  60c  in 
stamps.  Sample  mailed  free — address  Allen's 
%  Foot-Ease.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 

Allen's 
Foots  Ease 


'  yhe  Comfortabl 

Great  Northern 
Hotel 

s      CHICAGO       s. 


FORMER.  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER.  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
ern for  its  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  because 
the  large  comfortable  rooms,  homelike 
environment,  attentive  service,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  charges  make  it  an 
*deal  hotel. 

400  Newly   Furnished  Room*  $2,50  m 
day  and   up  — Sample   Rooms  $4.00, 

$5,00,   $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Garage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Qttincy 

Walter  Craighead.  Mgr. 
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Harrison 
POETRY 

They  Rise  Accusing 
By  Clyde   Robertson — #1.50 

Boston  Transcript:  "One  of  the  striking  features  is 
the  wide  variety  of  form  the  author  uses:  narra- 
tive, sonnet,  lyric,  free  verse.  She  displays  such 
appropriateness  of  theme  and  emotion  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  which  form  she  is  most  suc- 
cessful. She  exercises  a  rare  quality  of  restraint; 
her  verse  is  interesting  and  competent." 

Portland  I  Ore.)  Journal:  "Rather  graphic  and 
pleasingly  terse." 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican:  "Considerable 
merit.  At  her  best  when  interpreting  the  spirit 
of  her  native  West.  She  has  something  to  say; 
her  lyrics  have  a  good  deal  of  music  in  them, 
and  her  free  verse  makes  sense.  A  wistful  note 
pervades  most  of  the  verses  in  this  volume." 

Boston  Globe:  "All  sincere  and  excellently  ex- 
pressed." 

Gastonia  ( N.  C. )  Gazette :  "There  has  been  no 
better  volume  in  a  long  while." 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune:  "Poems  of  which  she 
may  be  proud." 

This  My  New  England 
By  George  Scott  Gleason — #1.50 

Don  Howard,  Salt  Lake  Telegram:  "Both  the  print- 
ing and  the  subject  matter  are  distinctive.  Each 
page  is  a  typographical  work  of  art.  I  recom- 
mend Mr.  Gleason  to  anyone  fed  up  on  the 
ordinary  run  of  contemporary  poetry." 

Boston  Transcript:  "There  are  poems  we  read  be- 
cause we  ought  to,  poems  we  read  once  and 
pass  on  to  something  else,  and  poems  we  read 
again  and  again.  Many  in  this  volume  belong  to 
the  last-named  class." 

Oakland  Tribune:  "The  revelation  of  one  with 
genuine  lyric  gifts,  a  sensitive  and  tender  poet, 
one  with  grace  and  intellectual  maturity." 

FALL    POETRY 

FLOODMARK  by  Jamie  Sexton  Holme 

Sept.  27th.      ?1.50 

THORNS  ARE  A  STYLE  by  Ruth  Hannas 

Sept.  27th.      J1.75 

A    PENNY    A    DREAM    by    Mary    Edgar 
Comstock 

Sept.  27th.      SI. 50 

THIS    EXPERIMENTAL   LIFE   by    Royall 
Snow 

Oct.  4th.      ?1.50 

DEEPER  SILENCE  by  Samuel  Heller 

Oct.  4th.      *1.50 

STARTLED    FLIGHT    by    Harry    William 
Nelson 

Oct.  4th.     S1.50 

FIFTEEN  SOUTH  DAKOTA  POETS 

Oct.  Hth.      «2 

THE   DOOMSDAY   and   Other   Poems   by 
Thomas  Wheaton   Granahan 
Oct.  llth.     i2 


HENRY    HARRISON,    Publisher 
27  East  7th  Street  New  York 
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The  Graf  Zeppelin 
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was  indignant,  although  the  offense  was 
unintentional. 

A  few  minutes  later  Trafalgar  Square, 
Whitehall,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Buckingham  Palace.  Partly  retracing  its 
course  the  Graf  follows  the  Thames ;  to 
the  left  St.  Paul's  and  in  their  usual 
gloominess  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the 
Bank  of  England.  Every  street  swarms 
with  people — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings — whistling,  shouting  and 
waving.  What  are  they  saying?  What 
are  they  thinking  about.  Since  the  war 
no  Zeppelin  has  ventured  such  a  flight. 
Strange  thoughts  enter  one's  mind.  For 
some  reason  the  picture  seems  unreal. 

Cardington  field  is  reached  at  5  o'clock. 
One  of  the  new  English  dirigibles  is 
anchored  at  its  mast;  close  by  hundreds 
of  automobiles  are  parked.  By  a  clever 
maneuver  Captain  Lehmann  brings  his 
airship  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
ground ;  the  English  landing  crew  at- 
tends to  the  rest  without  difficulty.  Im- 
mediately a  large  number  of  newspaper 
reporters  and  photographers  begin  their 
attack. 

Only  four  of  the  original  passengers 
remain.  Twelve  Englishmen  and  three 
Germans,  including  Dr.  Eckener,  board 
the  dirigible  for  the  return  trip;  their 
baggage  is  heaped  in  one  corner  of  the 
salon.  After  an  hour  of  feverish  activity 
the  Graf  begins  its  homeward  journey. 
Again  over  the  center  of  London — the 
Strand,  Piccadilly  Circus,  Regent  Street ; 
the  masses  of  shouting  people  seem  much 
denser  than  in  the  afternoon. 

Dinner,  which  includes  roast  duck,  is 
served  shortly  after  dark.  If  the  noise  of 
the  engines  were  to  cease  one  could 
easily  imagine  oneself  in  the  dining  room 
of  a  first  class  hotel.  After  dinner  the 
passengers  sit  around  in  small  groups, 
conversing  about  the  Zeppelin's  splen- 
did behavior  and  the  English  football 
championship. 

It  is  time  to  retire.  Gradually  the 
salon  is  deserted ;  everyone  has  wished 


everyone  else  a  good  night's  rest  or  else 
''eine    angenehme    Ruhe."    Those    who 
never  slept  in  the  clouds  before  appear  a 
little  bewildered  as  they  enter  their  con- 
veniently   arranged    cabins,    with    their 
lower  and  upper  berths,  and  their  cab 
nets  equipped  with  coat  hangers.  Not: 
ing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  to  ma 
the  traveler  feel  perfectly  at  home.  Yet 
;:  numbr  of  passengers  simply  toss  them- 
selves on  their  beds  without  even  remov- 
ing their  shoes;  the  majority,  however, 
take  for  granted  that  when  one  intends 
to  rest  comfortably  more  elaborate  pre- 
parations are  necessary. 

By  2  o'clock — not  much  earlier — only 
the  noise  of  the  motors  is  audible.  At 
times  the  wind  presses  against  the  win- 
dows ;  the  ship  dips  downward — one  ex- 
pects a  rebound,  but  it  does  not  come. 
Later  the  giant  soars  upward  or  slowly 
moves  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Natur- 
ally a  mental  adjustment  is  necessary 
before  one  finally  falls  asleep.  Long  be- 
fore daybreak  restless  passengers  begin 
to  stir  about..  The  two  dressing  room! 
become  the  scene  of  whispered  conversa- 
tions. "Well,  I  say,  the  only  thing  thai 
is  missing  is  a  hook  for  my  razor  strop." 
Yes,  one  shaves  on  board  a  Zeppelin  and 
the  more  fastidious  even  use  a  tooth- 
brush. The  sliding  doors  of  the  cabira 
begin  to  open  and  shut.  Conversation 
becomes  less  subdued.  At  five  o'clocl 
breakfast  is  served — coffee,  sliced  hart 
and  sausage! 

The  home  port  has  been  reached.  Th( 
hangars  of  Fried richshaf en  are  distinctlj 
visible;  but  it  is  too  early  to  land,  sinc« 
the  landing  crew  is  not  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance until  6:30.  An  hour's  ride  intc 
Switzerland  follows ;  a  glorious  sunrise 
snow  clad  mountains  and  banks  of  fog 
Then  back  to  Friedrichshafen.  The  land- 
ing force  has  now  taken  possession  of  th« 
field.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Graf  Zep- 
pelin is  once  again  safely  anchored  ir 
its  hangar. 


Cities  in  the  Making 
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,239  Posf  Street 
'San  Francisco-'- 


tunnels,  conquering  a  desert  and  capable 
of  supplying  2,000,000  people. 

"At  camps  stationed  along  its  250 
miles  of  length,  5000  men  worked  five 
years  to  complete  it  in  1913.  .  .  Within 
three  years  our  water  supply  will  be 
sufficient  for  2,500,000  people,  will  be 
ample  until  completion  of  the  Boulder 
Dam  and  construction  of  the  gigantic 
Los  Angeles  aqueduct  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  provides  water  for  an  addi- 
tional 7,500,000  people  in  the  Los  An- 


"Ample  water  for  a  population  o: 
10,000,000  is  now  assured." 

The  cost  of  water?  "The  averagi 
maximum  domestic  water  rate  of  thi 
180  largest  cities  of  the  United  State 
is  18  cents  per  100  cubic  feet;  in  Lo 
Angeles,  13  cents — 5  cents  per  ton  o: 
water  consumed." 

One  finds  a  visit  to  this  unique  com 
munity  a  positive  tonic,  especially  ir 
these  days  of  overmuch  gloom  elsewhere 
geles  area. 


<ut     West    Magazine 
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fear,   or  until    their   successors  are  elec- 

,  nil    accept. 

Section  2 

cancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
11<-<1  by  appointment  by  the  President, 
d  such  appointee  or  appointees  shall  hold 
in-  until  the  next  ensuing  annual  election 
the  Foundation. 

Section  3 

lOarh  Director,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
t  as  such,  shall  be  a  member  In  good 
line  in  this  Foundation. 

Section  4 

hinrtors  may  be  removed  with  or  wthout 
•c,ilication  of  cause  at  any  time  by  a  two- 
rds  vote  of  the  members  or  by  two-thirds 
nsent.  In  writing,  of  the  members. 

POWERS  OF  DIRECTORS 

Article  Six 
Section  1 

The    Directors   shall    have   power: 

(a)  To  call   special   meetings  of  the  Board 
Directors    whenever    they    may    deem    It 

,'ivssary  ;  and  such  meetings  shall  be  called 
.  any  time  on  the  request  of  five  Directors. 

(b)  To  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure  all 
.'ficers,  agents  and  employees  of  the  Founda- 
;ion.    prescribe    their   duties,    fix    their   com- 
jnsation,    and    may    require    from    them    se- 
irity  for  faithful  service. 

(c)  To    establish,    purchase,    or   acquire   an 
^ficial  organ,  to  issue  the  same,  and  to  issue 
jilfiins  or  other  publications  and  to  appoint 

director  of  publications  and  editor-in-chief 
'  the  official  organ,  fix  his  compensation 
nd  contract  for  his  services  for  a  term  of 
mr  years. 

(d)  To    appoint    at    its   discretion    commit- 
ses   from   its   own    membership  or   from   the 
eneral    membership.    The    standing    commit- 
tes   herein   provided   for  are :    Committee   on 
inance.    Committee    on    Activities    and    Re- 
iarches.    Committee     on      Publications    and 
ublic    Lectures,    Committee   on    Membership. 

(e)  To    conduct,    manage    and    control    the 
(fairs  and   business  of  the   Foundation,   and 
I  make  rules  and   regulations  not   inconsist- 
it  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
r  the   By-Laws   of  this  Foundation,   for  the 
iildance  of  the  officers  and  management  of 
le   affairs   of   the  Foundation. 

DUTIES  OF  DIRECTORS 

Article  Seven 
Section  1 

It  shall  be  the   duty  of  the  Directors: 

(a)  To  cause  to  be  kept  a  complete  record 
C   all    their    meetings   and    acts,    and    of    the 
leetings  of  the  Foundation  ;  to  present  a  full 
:atement  annually  to  the  Foundation,  show- 
Lg   in    detail    the    financial    condition    of   the 
oundation   and,    generally,    the    condition    of 
a  affairs.  A  similar  statement  shall  be  pre- 
mted  to  any  special  meeting  of  the  Founda- 
on,   when  so   requested. 

(b)  To   supervise   all    officers,   agents,    and 
mployees,     and    see     that    their    duties    are 
roperly  performed  :  and  to  cause  certificates 
E  membership   to  be   issued  to  the  members 
t   the    Foundation. 


OFFICERS 

Article  Eight 
Section  1 

The  officers  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  a 
resident,  three  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary 
nd  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
loard  of  Directors  and  shall  hold  office  at 
le  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
loard  of  Directors  may  at  its  discretion 
institute  an  Honorary  President  and  Vice 
residents. 

Section  2 

The  President  and  Vice  Presidents  shall 
e  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  but 
le  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  need  not 
ecessarily  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Erectors. 

Section  3 

The  compensation  of  any  officer  shall  be 
xed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENTS 

.  Article  Nine 
Section  1 

The  Directors  at  their  first  meeting  shall 
elect  the  officers  named  in  Article  Eight  of 
these  By-Laws.  If  at  any  time  the  President 
Is  unable  to  act,  the  senior  Vice  President. 
In  the  order  elected,  shall  take  his  place  and 
perform  his  duties ;  If  the  senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  act,  then  the  duties  shall 
devolve  upon  the  other  Vice  Presidents  In 
the  order  named.  If  for  any  cause  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  of  the  Vice  Presidents  are  un- 
able to  act,  then  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  appoint  for  the  time  being  some  other 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  act  as 
President,  and  in  whom,  for  the  time  being. 
shall  be  vested  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  President. 

Section  2 

The  President  shall : 

(a)  Preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Foundation. 

(b)  Sign    as    President    all    certificates    of 
membership. 

(c)  Exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  pre- 
scribed in  these  By-Laws  ;  and  shall  exercise 
general    supervision    over    the    affairs   of    the 
Foundation. 

(d)  Have  all   other  duties  and   such   other 
powers   as    may   be    conferred    by   the    Board 
of  Directors. 

(e)  Sign  and  execute  all  authorized  bonds, 
contracts,  checks  and  other  obligations  in  the 
name  of  the  Foundation. 

SECRETARY 

Article  Ten 
Section  1 

The  Directors  shall  elect  a  Secretary.  He 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Directors,  to  appoint  such  assistants 
as  may  be  needed.  He  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Directors  for  the  general  conduct  of 
his  office.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Foundation.  He  shall 
keep  the  corporate  seal  and  the  book  of 
blank  certificates  of  membership  and  shall  fill 
in  and  countersign  all  certificates  issued 
and  shall  make  corresponding  entries  on  the 
margin  of  such  book  on  the  issuance  of  such 
certificates,  and  shall  affix  the  corporate  seal 
to  all  papers  requiring  a  seal. 

Section  2 

He  shall  serve  all  notices  required  by 
law  and  by  these  By-Laws,  and  in  case  of 
absence,  inability,  refusal  or  neglect  to  do 
so,  then  such  notices  may  be  served  by  any 
other  person  directed  so  to  do  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  3 

He  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  all  changes 
of  membership  records  shall  be  kept  and 
entered,  and  shall  discharge  such  other  duties 
as  are  pertinent  to  his  office  and  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  4 

Once  each  month  he  Khali  prepare  a  list  of 
amounts  of  money,  with  bills  and  vouchers, 
showing  bills  payable  by  the  Foundation.  He 
shall  have  each  of  the  bills  or  accounts  pay- 
able approved  by  at  least  two  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  then 
transmit  to  the  Treasurer  the  said  bills  and 
accounts  for  payment. 

Section  5 

The  Secretary  shall  collect  all  member- 
ship fees  and  dues  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Treasurer  for  deposit. 

TREASURER,  DISBURSEMENTS, 
FUNDS 

Article  Eleven 
Section  1 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys 
paid  into  the  Foundation  and  shall  deposit 
them  In  such  bank  or  banks  as  the  Directors 
may  select.  Approved  bills  shall  be  paid  by 
check,  signed  by  the  President  and  Treas- 
urer. The  Treasurer  shall  prepare  financial 
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statements  to  be  rendered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Foundation  and  at  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  render 
such  other  financial  statements  as  may  be 
nquired.  He  shall  be  required  to  give  bonds 
of  such  chararirr  and  in  such  amount  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe.  In  case 
of  absence  or  disability  of  the  Treasurer 
checks  may  be  signed,  in  his  stead,  by  any 
one  of  the"  Vice  Presidents. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Article  Twelve 
Section  1 

Tin-re  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the 
President  and  not  to  exceed  four  other  mem- 
ben  i 'f  Hi.-  Hoard,  who  shall  be  named  by 
the  President. 

(Continued  on  Page  320) 
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PACIFIC  AREA  FOUNDATION 

(Continued  from  Page  319) 

Section  2 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  act  for 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  the  interim  between  meetings  of  the  Board 


Lunch  ™d  Dine 

In 

The  Spanish  Atmosphere 
of  Historic  California 


207  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Theatre, 

Hotel  and  Business  District 


Specializing 
in  Delicious  Hot  Breads 

and  Fresh  Vegetables 
Telephone  SUtter  6659 


Camilla's  Tavern 

LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 

A  la  Carte  Service 

Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE   10414 

841    LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


of  Directors.  It  shall  have  ample  power 
in  every  respect  to  direct  the  business  of 
the  Foundation.  It  shall  report  its  actions 
to  the  Directors  at  their  regular  meetings, 
or  at  any  special  meetings  which  may  be 
held. 

BOOKS  AND  PAPERS 

Article  Thirteen 
Section  1 

All  books  and  papers  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  kept  on  file  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  open  during  business 
hours  to  the  inspection  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Article  Fourteen 
Section  1 

Certificates  of  membership  in  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  in  such  form  and  device  as 
the  Directors  may  prescribe.  Each  certificate 
shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Treas- 
urer, and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  bear  the  impress  of  the  seal  of 
the  Foundation  and  shall  express  on  its 
face  its  serial  number  and  date  of  issuance. 

TRANSFER  OF  MEMBERSHIP, 

PROPERTY  RIGHTS  AND 

INTEREST 

Article  Fifteen 
Section  1 

Membership  in  the  Foundation  shall  not 
be  transferable ;  nor  shall  the  certificate  of 
membership  be  assignable ;  nor  shall  any 
person  succeeding  to  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership by  operation  of  law.  by  devise,  des- 
cent or  otherwise,  become  a  member  of 
the  Foundation  by  reason  and  virtue  thereof. 

Section  2 

The  voting  power  of  the  members  shall 
be  equal. 

Section  3 

No  member  shall  secure  or  become  vested 
with  any  property  rights  or  interest  in  the 
assets,  or  any  of  the  assets,  of  the  Foun- 
dation, but  all  property  rights  and  interest 
shall  vest  in  the  Foundation  itself. 

Section  4 

The  membership  of  any  person  shall  cease 
whenever  he  or  she  fails  to  pay  the  dues 
required  by  the  Foundation  when  due. 

MEETINGS 

Article  Sixteen 
Section  1 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  be  held  at  the  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  Foundation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  and  no  formal  notice  of 
such  meeting  shall  be  required. 

Section  2 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  change  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  regular  meetings, 
by  resolution. 

Section  3 

Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  of  five  of  the  Directors.  Written 
notice  of  such  special  meetings  shall  be 
mailed  at  the  United  States  post  office  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  to  all  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  proposed  special 
meeting;  or  legal  notice  may  be  given  by 
personally  serving  each  Director  with  a 
written  notice  of  such  proposed  meeting,  at 
least  five  days  prior  to  the  proposed  special 
meeting.  When  read  and  approved  by  the 
Board  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  these  notices 
shall  be  conclusive  as  to  the  question  of 
service. 

Section  4 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Foundation  shall  be  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Section  5 

Special  meetings  of  the  members  may  be 
called  by  the  President,  or  at  the  written 
request  of  five  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  by  notice  in  writing,  mailed  to 
each  member  at  his  or  her  last  known  ad- 
dress filed  with  the  Secretary,  and  posted  at 


the  United  States  post  office  at  San  Fran 
Cisco,  California,  at  least  ten  days  prlo 
to  the  date  of  the  proposed  meeting. 

Section  6 

Twenty-five  members,  either  in  person  o 
by  proxy,  at  any  meeting  of  the  member! 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac 
tion  of  business. 

VOTING 

Article  Seventeen 
Section  1 

Each  director  shall  have  one  vote  at  th 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  2 

A  majority  of  votes  present  at  any  meetin 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  requir* 
to  decide  any  question  submitted  to  tt 
Board  of  Directors,  except  amendments  t 
the  By-Laws. 

Section  3 

Each  member  shall  have  one  vote  at  th 
meetings  of  members. 

Section  4 

A  majority  of  votes  present  at  any  meel 
ing  of  the  members  shall  be  required  t 
decide  any  question  submitted  to  the  men 
bers,  except  amendments  to  the  By-Law: 

Section  5 

The  members  of  the  Foundation  may  vot 
by  mail  on  all  questions  on  which  the  Boar 
of  Directors  may  wish  to  learn  the  opinio 
of  the  members. 

Section  6 

Voting  by  mail  shall  be  conducted  by  sue 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  I* 
rectors  may  prescribe. 

SEAL 

Article  Eighteen 
Section  1 

The  corporation  and  the  Foundation  sha 
have  a  seal,  consisting  of  a  circle  havin 
conveniently  arranged  thereon  the  words: 

AMENDMENTS 

Article  Nineteen 
Section  1 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  ne' 
By-Laws  adopted  at  any  regular  meeting  c 
the  Board  of  Directors,  or  at  a  special  meei 
ing  of  the  Directors  called  for  that  purpose 
and  amendments  shall  become  of  full  fore 
and  effect  when  carried  by  two-thirds  vol 
of  the  Directors,  or  by  the  written  asset 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Directors. 

Section  2 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  ne! 
By-Laws  adopted  at  any  regular  meetin 
of  the  members  of  the  Foundation,  or  at 
special  meeting  of  the  members  called  fo 
that  purpose,  and  such  amendments  sha 
become  of  full  force  and  effect  when  cai 
ried  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  members  prefi 
ent  at  the  meeting  and  subsequently  ratifie 
by  a  mail  vote  of  the  membership  at  whic 
a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the  mem 
hership  shall  be  necessary  to  ratification. 


JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

'T'liE  CONTRIBUTION  of  John  Robei 
•*•  Gregg  has  been  to  all  people,  and  t 
all  lines  of  human  activity,  as  head  o 
the  great  Gregg  Publishing  Compan 
and  the  originator  of  the  Gregg  systen 
of  shorthand  which  has  spread  through 
out  the  world.  Mr.  Gregg  is  indeed 
benefactor.  Boston  University  honorei 
itself  recently  by  conferring  upon  Johi 
Robert  Gregg  the  honorary  degree  o 
doctor  of  commercial  science.  Dr.  Gregj 
has,  during  his  42  years  in  America 
carried  to  the  commercial  world  espe 
cially,  that  which  is  of  extreme  benefi 
financially,  mechanically,  and  education 
ally. 
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No  Hotel  in  the  World  offers 
Such  Varied  Attractions  as  the 

AMBASSADOR 

LOS  ANGELES 
"The  Great  Hotel  that  Seems  Like  Home* 

/"^ONTINU<i>US  program  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
^v  diversion.  27- acre  park,  playgrounds,  open  air 
plunges,  tennis 'courts,  18-hole  miniature  golf  course, 
archery  and  fencing,  flowered  pergola  walks,  cac* 
tus  gardens,  ping  pong  tables,  all-talking  motion 
picture  theatre,  world  -  famous  Cocoanut  Grove  foe 
dancing  parties,  riding,  hunting,  and  all  sports.  Bean* 
tifully  redecorated  lobby.  35  smart  shops. 
Ambassadorconventionauditorium  seats  7000.  Guests 
have  privilege  of  championship  18-hole  Rancho 
Golf  Club. 

Most  Attractive  Summer  and  Fall  l{at*t 

OUTSIDE  ROOMS  with  BATH  as  low  «s*^  per  day 
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JAMES     DUVAL    PHELAN 


White's  Quaint  Shop 

Westfield,  Mass. 


3415.  Every  meal  a  pleasant  one  with  Old 
Salt  and  Pepper  on  the  table.  No  one  can 
resist  a  chuckle  when  they  see  the  jolly  Old 
Salt  and  the  plain  Old  Pepper  in  front  of 
them.  Attractively  boxed  $1.00 


3439.  A  Wooden  Letter  Rack 
enameled  and  decorated  with 
a  colorful  design  and  packed 
in  dainty  gift  box.  AH  for 
only  _ _  $1.00 


366.    Right    in    a    prominent    place 
the  Quaint  Shop,    you'll    find   Remin 
ton's  famous  "End  of  the  Trail"  doi 
in     Royal      Bronze      for      Book     End 
Priced  at ___ $$.« 


3323.    A    Chiffon 

Bag  of  Loose  Lav- 

ender  Flowers,  tied 

with  a  lavender  ribbon.  Daintily  boxed 

with    gift    card 75c 


371.  This  appealing  black  and  white 
picture,  in  its  black  and  gold  frame, 
deserves  a  place  on  your  walls.  $1.00. 


nish 
the 
alt 

spray.     Ships,     Pirates, 
the    Spanish    Main — a 
man's   fancy  just  roams  on  and 
on  with  a  cigar  and  this  Treas- 
ure   Chest    Ash    Tray    beside 
him.     When     not     in     use,     it 
closes    up    and    its    design   and 
dull    finish    looks    for  all    the 
world    like   a   chest   of   gold 
dug    up    from    the    shores 
of   some   lonely  island   in 
the     Caribbean    Seas. 
$3.50. 


35.  Doodle  Dear.  For  Nui 
sery  or  Boudoir.  Washabl 
face;  unbreakable  body;  n 
movable  gingham  costume 
loose  jointed.  When  tosse 
about,  performs  his  amusin 
stunts  $1.8 


3340.  Reproductions  of  the  famous  portraits 
of   George   and    Martha   Washington,  done 
in  beautiful  Pyraglass,  with  a  gold  ring  to 
hang  them  on  your  walls.  A  true  gift.  Size 
3"x4")-   The  two,    nicely  boxed,   $2.00. 

3341.  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  if 
you    prefer,    same   price. 


362.  Let  a  graceful 
English  Setter  guard 
your  doors,  or  he  will 
make  a  nice  ornament 
almost  anywhere.  From 
nose  to  tail,  he  is  11" 
long.  $2.00. 


3295.  The  Bridge  Hound. 
Metal  dog  with  silk  cord 
attached  to  nickel  plated 
pencil,  keeps  pencil  from 
falling  off  table.  Prettily 
boxed,  85c. 


3404.  Masonic  Letter  Opener.  Why  no 
order  several  to  give  to  Masonic  friends 
5  \/2  inches  long  with  blue  handle,  Ma 
sonic  emblem.  Specially  boxed  and  card 
50c.  3  for  $1.40. 

3404A.  Eastern  Star  Opener,  same  price 
3405B.  Same  as  above  but  withou 
emblem. 


3171.   Everyone     stops     and 

admires  this  handsome  lamp 
beautifully  done  in  Colonial 
style.  A  really  lovely  gift  for 
your  own  home  or  for  your 
best  friend.  Base  is  made  of 
brightspun  Pewter.  Parchment 
shade  with  etching  of  John 
Alden's  house  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.  Stands  1 3  inches  high 
and  is  wired  for  electricity. 
$9.00. 


3434.  My  Colonial  Spinning  Wheel 
and  Blue  and  White  Braided  Rug 
is  an  exact  reproduction.  Useful  as 
well  as  decorative.  Spindles  hold 
spools  and  thimbles.  Foot  stool  is 
a  pincushion.  Boxed  in  Colonial 
manner.  6  !/2  inches  in  diameter, 
5  1 4  inches  high.  $1.00. 
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Noah's  Ark 


Featuring  Southern 
Cooking 


94  Third  Avenue 
SAN  MATED,  CALIFORNIA 


Travel   in  California 

A  Suggestion  ^ 

Pickwick  offers  a  highly  de- 
sirable way  of  traveling  to 
points  in  California.  Modern, 
luxuriously  appointed  motor 
coaches,  frequent  daily 
schedules,  and  lowest  fares. 
And,  too,  you  see  more  of  the  country — going  by  Motor 
Coach. 

PICKWICK  STAGES 

and  an  Invitation  — ' 

Make  the  new  Pickwick  Hotel 
your  headquarters  while  in 
Northern  California.  200 
spacious  rooms,  all  outside 
exposure,  each  with  bath. 
Moderate  rates.  Near  every- 
thing in  San  Francisco.  Home  of  Pickwick  radio  station 
KTAB. 

PICKWICK  HOTEL 
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Remembering  James  D.  Phelan 


Hv  IU.NRY  MEADE  BLAND 
POET  LAUREATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


£JTl   "TOW  drip  your  honey-dew,  you  oaks,  and  trail 
I  \l  your  mellowing  leaves  down  to  the  golden  barley  ; 
^k      And  croon  your  elegies,  you  lonely  quail, 

And,  oli,  Sierran  Dawn,  come  flaming  early 
To  silence  the  winds  that  moan  and  sigh  and  wail; 
For  he  who  passes  through  the  Gateway  Pearly 
Will  love  the  pensive  music  from  your  pale 
And  reedy  pipes  of  tule;  and  you,  sad  whirlly 
Leaves  of  poplar,  breathe  lightly;  whisper  the  tale 
Of  your  sweet  long-remembered  melodies 
For  all  the  garden  harmonies  terrestrial 
Shall  join  with  you  in  hymns  that  will  not  fail 
To  lead  him  gently  over  the  earthy  leas 
Into  the  shady  dream-lit  vales  Celestial. 

2. 

I  rest  my  forehead  on  my  palm  and  muse 
And  muse  upon  his  many-winged  desire 
To  know  the  secret  of  the  wild  white  fire 
We  call  the  beautiful.  Now  fall,  O,  dews 
Of  healing,  on  his  spirit.  O  locust,  lose 
Your  glory  of  bloom!  O,  golden  maple  spire 
Give  to  him  comfort;  and  nigh  and  brighly  nigher 
Blossom,  O,  twilight  stars.  0  magic  news 
Spoken  by  sacred  voices  of  the  lyric  night 
Give  him  a  hunger  for  the  new  delight 
None  understand.  And,  O,  Deep  Reverie 
Bring  Peace  that  he  may  hear  the  star-born  airs 
That  melodize  for  him  at  unawares 
To  sharpen  his  yearning  for  the  dream  to  be. 

3. 

Yes,  he  was  schooled  in  playtime  with  the  roses, 
And  all  the  muses  brought  their  joys  to  him; 
And  still  he  learned  to  know  what  stubborn  prose  is, 
That  tries  the  brain  and  makes  the  eye  grow  dim. 
No  man  may  miss  the  pain  the  God  proposes^ 
The  sad  earth  sorrow,  or  the  appalling  grim 
Terror  that  all  too  often  maims  and  closes 
The  hurried  round  of  years ;  and,  like  a  whim 
Of  fate,  hurts  the  poor  heart.  For  all  man  knows  is 
Some  easeful  purpose  of  the  seraphim. 
They  do  God's  will  with  sweet  metemsychosis 
For  those  who,  true,  the  long  earth-vigil  keep, 
Giving  a  guerdon  in  easing  dreamy  sleep. 

4. 

It  is  in  kindness  God  purveyeth  sleep, 
Intending,  soon  or  late,  shall  every  tear 
Be  dry  and  every  worthy  being  wear 
A  lasting  peace,  soothing,  and  calm,  and  deep. 
Also  unto  the  erring  there  shall  creep 
The  gentle  waves  of  misty,  darkened  slumber; 
And  who  can  name  the  graces  bright  that  number 
The  happy  minutes  beloved  Houris  keep 
For  our  dear  friend  gone  to  the  World  of  Dream 
Yes,  in  His  beauty,  Christ  purveyeth  rest 
And  those  who  may  partake  thereof  shall  deem 
Themselves  of  all  the  toiling  earth,  the  blest; 
For  they  may  rise  up  whole,  pursue  The  Theme 
Be  off  at  Daybreak  on  a  Wonder-Quest. 


Oh  for  one  word  from  that  dim  wistful  shore 

That  we  may  know  how  those  our  loving  fare! 

Must  it  be  silence  now  and  evermoref 

What  is  the  signal  from  the  morning  star, 

Where  now,  upon  his  shady  portico. 

He  gathers  from  sun-corners  all  his  happy  onesf 

What  singing,  what  music,  high-tenored,  sweet,  or  lo+o 

Not  heard  of  earth,  is  put  in  eager  tones 

That  echo  rosy  memories  of  the  past! 

What  jocund  word,  what  thoughtful  poem,  born 

Of  the  new  lifef  What  ripples  from  that  vast 

Green  viney  mountain  slope  that  woos  the  morn! 

Is  it  that  his  high  sphere,  in  stormy  breath, 

Stills  evermore  the  thought  of  mournful  deatfif 

6. 

Out  of  my  window  to  the  hills  I  gate 
Across  the  quiet  orchard  fields  to  his 
Blue  sunset  hills,  asking  what  meaning  is 
In  the  seared  leaff  What  cryptic  message  says 
That  cloud  slow  moving  in  the  mystic  hate, 
As  if  the  shadow  of  some  erring  Disf 
And  then  I  think  how  always  I  shall  miss 
The  happy  greetings,  and  serious  days, 
Of  conferences  upon  the  law  and  right. 
The  questioning  upon  the  way  of  light 
Beings  must  travel  to  the  eternal  sea. 
Why  unto  one  come  bitternes  and  rue, 
Why  for  a  crust  another  must  sue  and  sue, 
Yet  why  the  Great  Hope  beckons  endlessly. 

7. 

Who  taught  our  friend  the  gracious  thought  for  others, 
Made  him  a  sun-bright  omen  to  the  racef 
So  that  the  lowly  were  to  him  as  brothers, 
Gave  him  the  plan  to  keep  redeemed  the  space 
Known  as  the  hem  of  the  great  sea  of  seasf 
Taught  him  the  joy  to  speak  the  comer  known 
Worthy  the  heritage  of  sunset  ease, 
Where  Beauty  deathless  shapes  her  last  white  thronet 
Gave  him  the  seeing  and  the  power  to  build. 
That  here  the  chosen  may  come  to  enter  inf 
Let  us  believe  the  Great  One  spoke  and  willed 
A  clear  white  way  to  banish  the  grief  and  sin. 
And  so  he  left  us,  entered  fair  the  portal 
And  in  his  thought  of  others  grew  immortalf 

8. 

JVo,  not  Lorenzo,  the  magnificent. 
Who  made  a  joy  of  Italy  the  great; 
Not  the  Nizam  whose  flowery  garden  meant 
A  love  to  Omar,  lost  in  the  coil  of  fate: 
Not  Pericles  on  Grecian  glory  theming — 
Building  his  altars  with  a  heart  leate; — 
Far  greater  he,  who,  of  his  glad  West  dreaming, 
And  aways  looking  forward  to  the  LightT 
Steadfast  and  poised,  prophetically  deeming 
His  land  shall  be  the  California  bright 
Montalvo  pictured  near  great  paradise, 
Glowing  with  beauty,  with  excelling  might, 
Did  he  not  think  it  of  all  the  world  the  prizef 
And,  in  the  blaze  of  law,  supreme  and  wise.' 


9. 


Now  shall  I  play  upon  my  harp  a  song, 
A  last  sweet  song,  for  him  upon  the  way, 
The  last  lone  way;  and  there  will  be  a  throng 
With  me  of  those  who  consecrately  play 
The  dreamy  hymn  for  those  who  silent  go 
Into  the  haven  of  stars;  for  there  shall  come 
Urania,  singing  the  dear  and  low 
Star  music,  Fair  Morn  shall  luring  hum 
Repeating!  such  as  trance  my  summer  hills 
Great  Pan  a-sorrow  for  young  Arcady 
Shall  rune  "Alas!"  And  my  autumnal  rills; 
With  loved  Dametas,  chant  last  harmony. 
So  shall  we  play  and  listen  for  the  call; 
For  lovely  music  is  the  end  of  all. 


At  Villa  Montalvo 

THE  hills  go  down  to  the  east,  and  the  hills  go  up 
to  the  west, 

But  here  between  bay  and  ocean  is  a  place  where  men 
may  rest; 

But  the  clouds  and  the  winds  they  pass  and  the  waters 
change  and  flow, 

And  Beauty,   even  when   captive,   seems  ever   about 
to  go. 

GEORGE  STERLING. 


Villa  Montalvo — The  Pool;  Back  Stage  of  Outdoor  Theatre 
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Tribute  to  James  D.  Phelan 

Influences  that  Shaped  His  Life 

BY  NOEL  SULLIVAN 


IF  it  is  possible  to  consider  life — this  moment  of 
consciousness  between  two  eternities — as  a  treas- 
ure for  a  brief  time  to  each  one  of  us  with  the 
simple  charge  of  realizing  our  predilection,  then  the 
three-score  and  ten  years  of  stewardship  but  lately 
terminated  by  James  D.  Phelan  indicate  an  accom- 
plishment that  few  have  attained.  In  the  radius  of  my 
observation  at  least  no  one  has  surpassed  his  aware- 
ness of  being,  nor  the  courage  and  gratitude  with 
which  he  faced  existence. 

Looking  back  over  his  life  of  attainment,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  there  are  rather  definitely  four  major  influ- 
ences that  molded  his  character  and  gave  him  inex- 
haustible inspiration.  One  was  his  inborn  Christianity, 
another  his  Irish  heritage,  the  third  his  American 
patriotism,  and  the  fourth  his  passionate  love  for 
California. 

My  uncle  was  essentially  a  Christian.  It  was  so 
much  a  part  of  him  that  it  never  semed  necessary  to 
protest  or  proclaim  his  allegiance.  Born  of  Irish 
Catholic  ancestors  who  for  generations  had  lived  by 
the  Beatitudes,  in  utter  simplicity  and  with  a  sense  of 
values  no  longer  functioning  in  this  day  of  competi- 
tive commercialism  and  unrestrained  pleasure-seeking, 
the  fundamental  claims  of  Christian  philosophy  were 
synonymous  with  the  very  working  of  his  mind. 
"Judge  not,"  and  "Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do" — subconscious  memories  of  such  utter- 
ances were  the  basis  for  his  interpretation  of  the  oft' 
times  baffling  conduct  of  others;  and  all  the  subtleties 
of  the  sublime  paradox  of  religious  teaching  helped 
to  inform  his  life  with  profound  and  significant  under- 
standing of  man's  relation  to  his  neighbor. 

This  Ireland,  which  we  recognize  as  the  geographi- 
cal background  of  our  forebears,  intimates  in  its  early 
history  what  he  in  his  own  personality  was  destined  to 
achieve.  Antedating  its  acceptance  of  Christianity,  the 
Irish  nation  gloried  in  a  paganism  of  thrilling  beauty 
and  vision,  and  at  that  time  was  a  country  of  gallant 
warriors.  Once,  however,  that  the  golden  rule  had  be- 
come part  of  their  creed,  they  were  never  again  known 
while  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  freedom  to  engage 
in  aggressive  warfare;  and  the  only  emissaries  that 
were  sent  into  foreign  lands  were  scholars  and  teachers 


who  brought  learning  and  enlightenment  as  free  gifts 
to  all  who  desired  to  partake. 

The  Irish  people  may  well  regard  with  pride  this 
child  of  their  race  in  whom  Celtic  genius  unquestion- 
ably touched  a  lofty  peak  of  evolution.  In  him  were 
all  the  gifts:  imagination,  energy,  fearlessness,  hon- 
esty, humor,  generosity,  compassion,  self-forgetful- 
ness,  moderation  which  took  nothing  from  his  en- 
thusiasm. And  each  one  of  these  was  colored  and 
enriched  by  a  sense  of  detachment  that  extended  his 
vision  beyond  the  range  of  other  men  and  gave  to 
his  judgment  a  deep-rooted  integrity.  Freed  by  some 
almost  mystical  experience  of  all  taint  of  prejudice 
and  pettiness,  he  was  never  a  prey  to  the  jealousies 
and  suspicions  that  have  made  of  other  distinguished 
Gaels  the  victims  of  the  very  powers  they  sought  to 
overthrow.  And  though  well-justified  retaliation  lay 
often  within  his  easy  grasp,  there  is  no  record  of  his 
resorting  to  the  use  of  such  a  weapon.  The  genial 
hospitality  that  will  long  be  remembered  as  character- 
izing his  intercourse  with  others  was  a  direct  inherit- 
ance from  Irish  forebears.  And  his  ability  to  invari- 
ably phrase  and  say  the  thing  that  was  opportune  and 
indicated — whether  demanded  by  political  debate, 
business  conference,  or  social  gathering — has  been 
for  generations  part  of  the  equipment  of  Ireland's 
gifted  sons. 

In  early  life  this  California  Celt  made  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  an  obeisance  and  a  pledge  of  loyalty  that 
never  faltered.  Though  a  revolutionist  and  a  radical 
at  heart,  he  soon  learned  that,  given  human  limita- 
tions and  the  racial  development  of  our  present  age, 
the  American  Constitution  could  not  be  improved 
upon  as  a  guarantee  to  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
all.  Lured  by  the  goal  of  service,  James  D.  Phelan, 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  represent  his  countrymen  so 
many  times  in  the  field  of  political  endeavor,  gave 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  fathers  of  this 
country,  and  found  in  the  words  of  Jefferson,  Web- 
ster and  Lincoln  a  revelation  of  the  democratic 
principles  with  which  he  himself  was  predestinedly 
identified. 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  of  a  consecration  to 
American  ideals,  it  '.s  interesting  to  recall  that  when  in 
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1916  with  the  World  War  waging  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  considering  Charles  E.  Hughes  or 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  presidency,  it  was  the  influ- 
ence of  James  D.  Phelan  which  decided  the  issue. 
With  women  for  the  first  time  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion availing  themselves  of  the  right  to  suffrage,  the 
number  of  ballots  cast  exceeded  anything  heretofore 
known  in  this  country.  But  not  until  the  vote  from 
California  had  been  counted  could  it  be  determined 
which  would  be  the  choice  of  the  American  people. 
And  to  the  candidate  supported  and  endorsed  by  the 
beloved  and  revered  statesman  of  California  were 
entrusted  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

California  has  always  loved  James  D.  Phelan,  and 
their  mutual  relations  had  been  that  of  a  son  to  a 
mother.  In  interpreting  her,  he  became  a  creative 
artist,  and  the  far-reaching  appeal  of  his  idiom  can 
never  be  over-estimated.  To  her  other  children,  gifted 
and  endowed  by  the  teeming  fecundity  of  her  treasure, 
he  was  ready  to  give  applause  and  encouragement — 
experiencing  the  pride  of  brother  in  their  every  attain- 
ment, and  to  those  less  fortunate,  step-children  per- 
haps of  this  fabulous  parent,  his  overflowing  heart  and 
sympathetic  ear  were  at  all  times  accessible.  Not  with- 
out tears  do  I  recall  that  the  last  letter  dictated  by  my 
uncle — towards  the  end  of  May  of  this  year — was  ad- 
dressed to  a  friend,  asking  his  cooperation  in  the  com- 
piling of  a  book  intended  to  be  a  record  for  Califor- 
nians  and  the  world  of  the  works  of  the  late  Arthur 
Putnam,  a  native  son  and  a  sculptor  who  had  merited 
for  himself  at  least  an  earthly  immortality.  ...  At 
home  and  abroad  James  D.  Phelan  fought  California's 
battles.  He  carried  her  interests  ever  in  his  heart,  and 
the  varied  manifestations  of  his  service  are  too  num- 
erous even  to  imply,  defying  and  surviving  death 
itself. 

It  is  heartening  sometimes  to  glimpse  a  trace  of 
possible  scheme  in  the  bewildering  phenomena  of 


human  life  that  surrounds  us,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
inopportune  here  to  suggest  that  when  there  jour- 
neyed from  Ireland  to  America — and  then  on  to 
California — men  and  women  with  the  blood  of  pos- 
sible unrecorded  saints,  poets  and  lawgivers  flowing  in 
their  veins — destiny  was  shaping  our  ends.  Destiny 
did  indeed  play  a  leading  part.  In  a  little  volume  re- 
cently issued  there  is  appended  a  brief  autobiography 
of  James  Phelan,  father  of  my  uncle.  In  these  pages 
the  thbughtful  reader  may  find,  if  he  will  but  look, 
buried  deep  beneath  the  simple,  eloquent  words,  evid- 
ence of  those  wells  of  character  and  conscience — a 
background  of  generations — from  which  came  the 
ideals,  the  vision,  the  determination,  the  self-sacrifice, 
the  final  accomplishments  of  James  D.  Phelan. 

In  gardens,  always,  we  have  an  image  of  life  that 
says  more  of  its  transient  and  agonizing  beauty  than 
any  other  medium  can  describe;  and  in  those  at  Mon- 
talvo  the  personality  of  James  D.  Phelan  still  external- 
izes itself  uninterruptedly.  Walking  there  recently,  I 
was  struck  by  the  verse  inscribed  on  a  sun-dial  which 
recorded  an  hour  of  the  late  afternoon.  It  read: 

"The  Moving  Finger  writes,  and  having  writ 
Moves  on,  nor  all  your  piety  and  wit 
Can  cancel  half  a  line; 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 

And  it  left  me  wondering  if  this  was  all  that  we  were 
entitled  to  know  of  sojourn  in  this  world — whether  it 
be  long  or  short,  complete  or  frustrated.  Just  at  that 
moment  an  airplane  passed  overhead,  and  my  thoughts 
recalled  the  concluding  line  of  a  verse  my  uncle  had 
written  to  the  pioneer  heroes  of  aviation,  the  great 
achievement  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

"We  grow  by  sacrifice,  we  live  by  death,"  he  had 
said  of  them,  and  in  this  utterance  the  Christian  Celt 
who  loved  America  and  California  had  answered  my 
question. 


James  D.  Phelan 

An  Estimate  and  An  Appreciation 

By  ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN 


IT  WAS  at  "Villa  Montalvo,"  Saratoga,  his  coun- 
try estate,  that  I  last  talked  with  James  D.  Phelan. 
The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  78th 
birthday  of  Edwin  Markham  and  was  the  last  public 
function  graced  by  the  Senator's  presence.  We  had 
gathered  there  April  26  last,  fully  four  score  men  and 
women  from  all  sections  of  the  Bay  region,  at  Senator 
Phelan's  invitation,  to  do  honor  to  Mr.  Markham, 
himself  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Phelan.  The 
Senator  had  planned  in  his  own  delightful  way  to 
entertain  the  guests  at  a  barbecue  luncheon  on  the 
grounds,  but  the  threatening  weather  made  necessary 
a  change  to  the  house. 


As  the  guests  arrived,  Senator  Phelan  was  every- 
where greeting,  questioning,  commenting  upon  the 
most  recent  book  of  some  seasoned  author,  lending  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  some  less  experienced 
writer,  talking  of  art  and  music,  national  issues  and 
world  problems,  answering  questions  and  radiating 
cordiality. 

A  few  moments  before  the  guests  were  seated  at 
luncheon,  the  Senator  sought  me  out,  and  in  his  char- 
acteristic, friendly  fashion  said:  "You  are  at  home  at 
Montalvo;  choose  seven  others  for  a  table  of  eight 
next  the  piano."  Thus  I  was  conveniently  located  to 
observe  the  Senator  closely.  Never  had  he  been  more 
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alert,  more  thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of  others.  As 
master  of  ceremonies  on  that  day,  he  said  exactly  the 
right  word  to  bring  a  happy  response  from  the  speak- 
ers, and  his  comments  following  the  responses  were 
brilliant  and  witty. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  Senator  was  on  hand  to 
speed  each  parting  guest.  As  I  waited  with  some  com- 
panions for  the  car  in  which  he  was  sending  us,  he 
apologized  for  failing  to  find  the  time  for  considera- 
tion of  an  important  literary  matter  in  which  he  and  I 
were  mutually  interested,  and  remarked  that  we  would 
discuss  it  soon  at  the  office.  Then  recalling  a  bit  of 
statuary  on  the  lawn  in  a  recess  behind  some  shrub- 
bery, he  admonished  me  to  have  our  chauffeur  stop 
down  the  driveway  that  my  companions  might  see  this 
choice  marble  group  from  Italy. 

These  circumstances  are  with  me,  vivid,  indelible. 
They  illustrate  in  apt  fashion  the  human  qualities  of 
the  man.  His  was  the  gentler  nature,  generous,  kindly, 
genial,  courteous.  His  greatest  joy  was  in  giving  and 
in  serving.  And  tonight  as  I  write  of  our  friend,  but 
a  few  hours  following  the  final  services  at  his  funeral, 
I  can  see  the  Senator  as  he  stood  with  bared  head  at 
the  entrance  to  his  friendly  "Villa  Montalvo"  on  that 
beautiful  afternoon  in  April,  smiling  his  goodbye  and 
waving  his  hand  to  us  as  the  car  wound  through  the 
charming  grounds  to  the  highway  beyond. 

Was  it  prophetic,  I  wonder,  that  shortly  after  our 
visit,  and  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  appreciation  I  had  writ- 
ten him  regarding  our  recent  meeting  and  entertain- 
ment, Senator  Phelan  sent  me  copy  of  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Markham  to  the  friends  of  the  Edwin 
Markham  Poetry  Society.  Appended  to  the  letter  were 
these  two  stanzas  from  Mr.  Markham's  "The  Gates  of 
Paradise,"  classed  by  Mr.  Phelan  as  the  choicest  bit 
from  Mr.  Markham's  pen — verses  the  Senator  had 
given  with  fine  feeling  and  telling  effect  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration.  These  are  the  lines: 

' '    ~f  DARE  not  ask  your  very  all; 
j_        I  only  ask  a  part, 
Bring  me — ivhen  dancers  leave  the  hall, 
Your  aching  heart. 

Give  other  friends  your  lighted  face 
The  laughter  of  your  years; 

I  come  to  crave  a  greater  grace — 
Bring  me  your  tears." 

During  those  last  weeks  while  the  Senator  lay  ill  at 
Montalvo,  as  I  passed  in  and  out  of  the  Overland 
office  in  the  Phelan  Building  in  San  Francisco,  or  in 
meeting  friends  on  the  street,  the  question  most  fre- 
quently asked  had  to  do  with  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Phelan.  The  tenants  of  the  building,  elevator  oper- 
ators, office  employees,  business  men,  associates — all 
were  awaiting  word  of  their  friend  for  all  felt  for  him 
a  bond  of  friendship  even  though  personal  acquaint- 
ance might  be  lacking. 

There  come  now  flooding  into  my  mind  memories 


of  scenes,  incidents  and  circumstances  connected  with 
our  friendship;  bits  of  talk  here  and  there;  sentences 
in  letters,  comments  on  people  or  books,  on  accom- 
plishments or  events — all  these  crowd  for  expression 
in  this  inadequate  estimate. 

James  D.  Phelan  made  many  friends  in  his  69  years 
of  life.  The  public  press  has  spoken  generously  of 
his  work  and  contribution.  The  tributes  from  friends 
and  admirers  that  find  space  in  this  issue  indicate  the 
vast  company  that  would  wish  to  add  their  word.  Each 
individual  sees  life  at  a  different  angle.  We  evaluate 
our  fellows  each  with  a  different  measuring  stick.  My 
own  viewpoint  is  expressed  in  a  sentence  or  two  from 
a  letter  I  sent  the  family  members  immediately  after 
Mr.  Phelan's  passing.  Quoting  from  that  letter: 

While  I  recognize  and  acknowledge  with  oth- 
ers his  varied  abilities  as  statesman  and  public 
benefactor,  I  knew  him  best  and  valued  him  most 
for  his  hold  on  the  things  of  the  spirit.  His  inter- 
est in  matters  of  a  literary  nature  brought  me  in 
touch  with  him.  Himself  a  discerning  critic  and 
writer  of  ability,  he  was  at  home  in  the  field  of 
letters  and  inspired  and  assisted  many  a  young 
writer,  artist  and  musician. 

For  years  Senator  Phelan  had  been  a  patron  of  the 
arts.  But  there  is  much  more  implied  in  the  statement 
than  would  usually  be  the  case.  He  was  more  than  a 
patron;  he  was  a  participant.  He  contributed  to  the 
field  of  letters  both  as  to  prose  and  verse.  Some  years 
ago,  following  a  tour  of  the  world  in  1921  and  1922, 
Senator  Phelan  produced  his  book  "Travel  and  Com- 
ment." In  this  volume  he  set  forth  his  observations 
and  estimates  and  showed  as  he  does  in  all  his  writing 
and  public  addresses,  a  rich  background  of  history, 
philosophy,  politics  and  literary  appreciation.  His 
writing  is  also  worthy  of  note  for  its  phrasing  and 
diction.  His  was  a  splendid  training,  not  merely  in 
those  knowledges  we  speak  of  as  cultural  but  as 
well  in  science,  in  business  and  finance  and  industry. 
Phelan  had  learned,  as  had  Bosanquet  before  him, 
that  "culture  is  the  habit  of  mind,  instinct  with  pur- 
pose, conscious  of  the  continuity  and  connection  of 
human  events,  able  and  industrious;  capable  of  dis- 
criminating the  great  from  the  trivial." 

Authors  all  too  frequently  write  much  and  say  little. 
Not  so  Senator  Phelan.  The  estimates  of  author-trav- 
elers in  foreign  countries  are  likely  to  be  super-critical 
or  abounding  in  platitudes  and  unjustified  laudation. 
Statements  are  frequently  extreme.  Throughout  his 
book,  Mr.  Phelan  shows  keen  analysis  and  mental 
honesty.  He  says,  in  the  introduction  to  "Travel  and 
Comment": 

"The  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  What 
is  wrong  with  the  world?  I  came  back,  having 
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The  approach  to  "Villa  Montalvo,"  the  wooded  hills  rising  in  the  background 


arrived  almost  unconsciously  at  the  conclusion 
that,  until  nations  respect  one  anothers'  rights, 
there  shall  be  no  peace.  In  dealing  with  mankind, 
trespass  and  force  are  centuries  old,  but  the  new 
liberal  uprising  scorns  the  pretensions  of  pre- 
scription, defies  force  and  stands  for  justice  and 
freedom." 

His  pen  pictures  of  Monte  Carlo  and  Monaco  are 
interesting  in  the  extreme  as  showing  not  only  descrip- 
tive ability,  but  the  philosophic  mind: 

"On  a  neck  of  rock  extending  into  the  sea  and 
surrounded  by  towering  walls  of  massive  archi- 
tecture," he  says,  "the  city  and  citadel  are  situ- 
ated. The  sea  makes  it  almost  an  island,  and, 
from  the  watery  surface,  the  land  rises  abruptly 
several  hundred  feet.  Besides  this  natural  advan- 
tage, the  walls,  growing  like  an  engrafted  stem, 
spring  from  the  oblique  rocks  and  appear  majes- 
tically in  turrets  and  battlements.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  sight — but  that  is  all  it  is.  We  can  conceive 
of  the  time  when  it  was  a  defense  against  which 
no  enemy  could  prevail,  but  the  flood  of  years 
has  brought  an  enemy  who  antagonizes  things 
rather  than  men:  Science  has  rendered  this  abso- 


lutely secure  position  of  one  century  the  mere 
curiosity  of  another. 

But,  leaving  Monaco,  and  moving  westwardly, 
the  high  line  of  coast  descends,  and,  after  making 
a  graceful  bend,  rises  shortly  in  the  height  and 
promontory  of  Monte  Carlo.  This  is  the  soul  of 
the  Riviera.  The  absence  of  wide  fields  is  atoned 
for  in  the  concentration  of  loveliness.  'The  sky's 
eternal  calm,  the  ceaseless  droop  and  rustle  of  the 
palm,'  acquaint  you  of  your  tropical  habitation. 
The  villas  and  hotels  suggest  splendor;  the 
whole,  beauty.  Yet,  it  perhaps  would  be  impru- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  enchanting  aspect  of 
the  scene,  to  affirm  that  Monte  Carlo  is  beautiful, 
for  it  might  argue  a  disrespect  for  the  opinions 
of  others.  If,  as  we  have  been  told,  'beauty  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,'  it  depends  very  much 
upon  the  man  whether  a  thing  or  place  is  beau- 
tiful or  not;  and,  as  at  Monte  Carlo  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  influence  private  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
as  coming  from  all.  As  Oscar  Wilde  would  say 
by  way  of  compromise — 'It  is  as  beautiful  as  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins.' 
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The  Patio  combining  the  sentiment  of  Italy  u'ith  the  spirit  of  California 


The  first  impression  made — though  subject 
consistently  to  change — is  often  a  very  fair  pic- 
ture without  fault  or  flaw,  while  last  impres- 
sions magnify  error,  after  growing  familiar  with 
beauty.  This  truth  is  eminently  so  here.  The 
stranger,  looking  on  Monte  Carlo  and  its  attrac- 
tions for  the  first  time,  is  very  reasonably  carried 
away  by  rapture,  and,  in  the  fascinating  type  of 
worldly  pleasure  presented,  deems  himself  in  the 
possession  of  promised  bliss.  But  the  stranger 
going  away  can  no  longer  see  the  charm,  and 
says,  as  Cassio  said  of  the  cup  that  relieved  him 
of  his  senses,  Tf  thou  hast  no  other  to  be  known 
by,  let  us  call  thee  devil'." 

In  his  chapter  on  The  Battlefields  and  Southern 
Germany,  are  a  number  of  paragraphs  that  warrant 
more  than  casual  reading.  In  speaking  of  the  war  and 
its  results,  Senator  Phelan  says: 

"There  are  grave  philosophers  who  are  prone 
to  preach  the  doctrine  that  strife  is  desirable,  like 
the  storms  and  tempests,  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
pure.  They  find  some  good  in  the  convulsions 
of  nature,  and  in  the  clash  of  arms,  because, 
otherwise,  there  would  be  a  congestion  upon  the 
earth,  which  would  lead  to  slow  annihilation. 
They  whisper  in  words,  which  they  would  not 


publicly  avow,  that  war,  famine  and  pestilence 
are  natural  and  necessary.  May  not  the  world 
perish  in  peace,  should  universal  disarmament 
prevail  and  science  save?  Are  not  the  sons  of 
Adam,  some  more  than  others,  born  to  strife? 
Would  they  not  lose  their  manhood  should  they 
be  condemned,  as  in  the  tropics,  to  unbroken 
luxury  and  ease, 

'Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 

with  its  own  flickering, 
Or  a  sword,  laid  by,  which  eats  into  itself 

and  rusts  ingloriously?' 

Perhaps,  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  there  is 
justification  under  providence,  for  everything 
that  happens,  the  only  concern  of  man  is  that  it 
may  not  happen  to  him! 

The  strongest  argument  against  immortality,  is 
the  tenacity  with  which  men  hold  on  to  life. 
And,  another  inconsistency,  the  world,  while  per- 
fecting its  weapons  of  destruction,  conserves  life 
to  the  utmost,  in  its  science,  its  law  and  religion. 
War  is  indeed  the  greatest  affliction  of  mankind, 
and  mankind  has  shown  its  incapacity  for  even 
self-preservation  in  no  more  convincing  manner 
than  by  its  failure  to  devise  some  method  to 
avert  it." 
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In  the  closing  chapter  are  some  interesting  obser- 
vations. 

"Departing  from  'Ultima  Thule,'  "  we  read, 
"no  longer  ultimate — after  long  days  of  travel, 
the  welcoming  ocean  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
obliterate  the  recollection  of  the  world's  woes. 
They  had  been,  however,  but  thinly  veiled  with 
superficial  diversions,  and  could  not  be  forgotten. 
Looking  back,  one  felt  that  he  was  leaving,  in 
her  distress,  the  Motherland  of  America,  whose 
sons,  less  fortunate,  had  to  remain  at  home  to 
bear  the  burden. 

Before  us  lay  the  land  of  promise  and  achieve- 
ment— a  microcosm  of  all  others — the  American 
continent. 

Arriving  at  its  greatest  city,  and  visiting  its 
National  Capital,  remote  appeared  the  days  spent 
abroad,  and  everyone,  pursuing  his  own  way, 
recked  little  of  the  ravages  of  distress  and  discon- 
tent in  other  lands — the  progeny  of  the  war. 
*  *  *  * 

A  few  years  ago,  unprepared,  the  country 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  itself  helpless.  Then 
the  aroused  nation  put  itself  in  training  and 
vowed  thereafter,  in  peace  or  war,  to  be  pre- 
pared. Military  training  was  in  everyone's  mouth. 
But  since  then,  so  complete  has  been  the  reac- 
tion, that  the  nation  devitalized  itself  instead, 
lest  it  might  be  tempted  to  fight.  Thus  it  is  now 
exposed  to  the  wolves  of  war  which  stalk  through 
the  world.  *  * 

Can  rival  nations  cooperate  in  great  enter- 
prises? Fortunately  there  is  an  example  at  home — 
so  close  that  it  has  not  been  thoughtfully  studied, 
where  peaceful  intercourse  prevails  and  arbitra- 
tions have  settled  disputes. 

Across  the  great  Canadian  dominion  we  sped, 
where  no  shot  has  startled  the  air  of  freedom,  on 
a  borderline  of  three  thousand  miles,  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  Nations  can  live  in  peace,  side  by  side, 
but  can  it  be  only  where  the  people  are  of  com- 
mon origin  or  are  homogeneous? 

We  took  again  to  the  open  sea  at  Seattle. 
Before  us  stretched  the  coast  of  California — the 
State  superlative — which  fifty  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  Republic,  sparsely  populated 
and  loosely  held,  was  coveted  by  England,  Russia 
and  France.  The  army  and  navy  took  it  for  us  as 
a  spoil  of  war,  which  under  the  same  shield  shall 
be  perpetuated  in  peace.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
the  traveler,  as  compared  with  other  places,  that 
California  can  be  justly  regarded  as  the  treasure 
house  and  playground  of  the  world." 

As  illustrating  the  versatility  of  the  man,  turn  now 
to  his  poetic  ability.  First,  his   "Sonnet  on  a  Greek 


Head."  This  verse  will  be  found  in  a  little  volume 
entitled  "A  Day  in  the  Hills"  and  comprising  poems 
in  a  competition  of  the  Edwin  Markham  Chapter  of 
the  English  Poetry  Society  held  at  Villa  Montalvo  in 
1926.  This  sonnet,  commented  upon  favorably  by 
recognized  critics,  reads: 

ft   ~f~T  IS  not  awe  that  hold  one — 'tis  not  love, 

J_    Too  friendly  to  be  strange,  yet  strangely  cold, 
Like  Night,  infringed  by  steadfast  stars  above, 

She  veils  her  beauty,  lest  one  prove  too  bold; 
Divine,  austere,  nor  dare  one  venture  far 

To  plead  a  human  longing  to  possess — 
Pride  set  upon  her  brow  a  barrier! 

And  yet  what  tribute  could  one  offer  less 
Than  love  and  to  be  loved?  Her  pouting  lips 

Are  chastely  silent,  sweetly   eloquent: 
The  nectar  of  the  Gods  no  mortal  sips 

And  only  Jove  himself  commands  consent! 
A   GODDESS  she — no  lesser  loves  enthrall, 

And  humbly  man  remains  devotional." 

From  another  brief  verse  entitled  "The  Poet," 
appreciative  of  the  work  of  George  Sterling,  we  quote: 

"George  Sterling,  valued  Son  of  Song, 
Thy  singing  shall  survive  thee  long." 

The  poem  closes  thus: 

"Ecstatic  we  shall  greet  thee  when 
We  weary  of  the  ways  of  man." 

In  a  poem  inscribed  to  Helen  Wills,  Mr.  Phelan 
speaks  of  "The  calm  procession  of  eternal  days."  And 
again, 

"As  pounds  the  ocean  on  thy  shining  shore, 
And  peaks  spring  skyward  to  a  loftier  height." 

These  and  similar  lines  show  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Phelan's  pen  in  word  coloring  and  his  ability  in  nature 
imagery. 

In  his  public  addresses  Mr.  Phelan  drew  liberally 
upon  his  intimate  familiarity  with  the  history  and  liter- 
ature of  the  past.  His  speech  was  eloquent  and  spar- 
kled with  wit  and  epigram.  The  volume  entitled 
"Notable  Speeches"  contains  Mr.  Phelan's  address 
on  Verdi  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  San  Francisco, 
February  24,  1901.  A  sentence  or  two  will  illustrate 
the  choice  phrasing  and  exquisite  word  coloring: 

"It  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  great  on 
earth  but  man,  and  nothing  great  in  man,  but 
mind.  Myriads  of  men  are  born,  labor,  live,  and 
die — 'All  who  walk  the  earth  are  but  a  handful 
to  those  who  sleep  within  its  bosom' — and  yet, 
through  all  the  ages,  how  few  have  been  endowed 
with  the  spark  of  immortal  genius,  the  divine 
afflatus,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  their  fellows,  to  dignify  humanity, 
and  to  illumine  the  darkness  which  envelops  us." 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  regrettable  Nun- 
gesser  disaster  on  the  fatal  trip  from  France  to  Amer- 
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ica,  Mr.  Phelan  penned  his  lines  entitled  "The 
Heroes."  This  poem  appears  in  a  recent  volume  under 
caption  "Air  Conquest"  by  W.  Jefferson  Davis.  Mr. 
Phelan  characterizes  this  book  on  Air  Conquest  as 
the  epic  of  modern  transportation.  The  ode  is  here 
given: 

THE  HEROES 

"I  looked  and  the  sky  was  flaming; 
I  turned  and  the  light  was  dead." 

ffCT~  RWMPHANT  world!  Man  glorious  endowed, 

JL      The  conquest  of  the  universe  his  goal, 
Strove  not  his  sons  to  rise  above  the  crowd, 

Defeated  were  the  mission  of  the  Soul. 
I  see  heroic  men  with  glory  crowned, 

And  youths,  ennobled,  stretched  upon  the  sward; 
Their  decoration  is  a  gaping  wound , 

But  conscious  manly  effort  their  reward. 
That  Icarus,  once,  when  lost  in  skyward  flight, 

Despairing  hope  still  held  mankind  in  thrall, 
Shall,  shirking  now,  the  elements  affright, 

Nor  heroes,  science-winged,  contend  for  all? 
Humanity  shall  yield  its  precious  breath; 

We  grow  by  sacrifice;  we  live  by  death." 

James  D.  Phelan  was  never  too  absorbed  in  per- 
sonal interests  or  in  civic  or  financial  duties  to  prevent 
a  friendly  word  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  others. 
His  own  literary  abilities  were  rated  by  him  at  less 
than  their  true  value.  Indeed  he  was  retiring,  almost 
diffident  at  times  where  his  own  work  was  concerned. 
In  the  January,  1930,  number  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  there  appeared  a  poem  by  L.  B.  Cullen 
Jones,  entitled  "The  Man  of  Montalvo."  With  this 
poem  was  used  a  small  picture  of  the  Senator.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  issue  we  received  one  of 
the  Senator's  characteristic  letters  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  enjoyment  in  reading  the  magazine,  and  went 
on  to  say:  "I  feel  embarrassed  by  my  portrait  as  the 
man  of  Montalvo,  as  my  head  is  in  both  the  excellent 
groups  of  Western  Writers." 

'  Some  two  years  ago  there  came  into  our  possession 
through  Senator  Phelan  a  manuscript  entitled  Wash 
ington  in  the  90's,"  being  the  personal  reminiscences 
of  Isabel  McKenna  Duffield.  The  author,  daughter  ot 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  McKenna  of 
California,  had  sent  this  manuscript  from  Europe 
The  Senator,  always  anxious  to  be  of  service  in  the 
field  of  letters,  proposed  that  it  should  be  published 
serially  in  the  Overland  Monthly  and  subsequently 
issued  in  book  form.  Mr.  Phelan  was  hesitant  when  I 
urged  that  he  write  for  the  little  volume  an  introduc- 
tion, but  finally  conceded  to  my  request. 

Frequently  the  Senator  would  drop  into  my  office, 
or  I  would  visit  him,  to  talk  over  some  point  as  to 


accuracy  in  a  date,  spelling  of  a  name,  or  circumstance 
or  phrasing  connected  with  the  manuscript.  Gener- 
osity and  appreciation  were  never  with  him  veneer, 
but  natural  and  spontaneous.  When  the  first  install- 
ment came  from  the  press,  I  received  at  once  one 
of  his  delightfully  informal  notes:  "The  Overland 
Monthly,"  he  wrote,  "was  a  tribute  to  your  editorial 
leadership.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Duffield,  to  whom  I  send 
a  copy  by  air  mail  to  expedite  the  delivery  to  the 
steamer  in  New  York,  will  delight  in  her  literary  child 
so  royally  robed,  and  be  duly  appreciative." 

Another  recent  generosity  of  Mr.  Phelan  was  in 
connection  with  "The  Golden  Crucible,"  a  book  by 
Blake  Ross,  published  serially  in  Overland  Monthly. 
Nor  may  we  omit  mention  of  his  interest  in  the  League 
of  Western  Writers.  That  organization,  yet  in  its 
infancy  and  finding  itself  in  need  of  desk  room  and 
space  in  which  to  house  the  beginning  of  its  growing 
library,  the  Senator,  upon  my  presenting  the  matter 
to  him,  gladly  placed  comfortable  quarters  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  League.  These  instances  are  but  typical 
of  many  unrecorded  acts  by  one  who  found  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  lending  assistance  to  others. 

Mr.  Phelan's  love  for  the  beautiful  amounted  to 
devotion.  He  saw  beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  in  poetry, 
in  the  marvelous  works  of  man,  in  the  unselfish  deed, 
performed  without  thought  of  honor  or  reward.  No 
wonder  he,  as  an  accomplished  musician,  in  speaking 
of  Verdi  declared  that  "the  genius  who  creates  is  like 
unto  Divinity." 

Years  come  and  go.  Centuries  pass,  nations  rise 
and  decay.  Peoples  perish.  Here  and  there  on 
the  pages  of  history  a  name  appears,  fadeless  and 
enduring — names  of  men  and  women  who,  because 
of  strength  of  character,  of  loyalty  to  cause  or  country, 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  family  and  friends,  have 
stamped  their  personality  and  deeds  upon  the  life  and 
time  in  which  they  lived.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  who  are  courageous,  gentle,  just,  generous. 
Into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  eternity  these  names 
are  traced.  As  the  years  slip  by  their  memories,  bright- 
ened and  burnished,  shine  with  ever  increasing  luster. 

Great  as  was  James  D.  Phelan  in  heart  and  soul 
and  mind,  we  of  today  are  unable  to  evaluate  him  at 
his  true  worth.  Time  and  the  march  of  events  will 
bring  increased  understanding  of  him  and  of  his 
tangible  legacies.  His  name  will  live  with  those  others 
who  have  valued  grace  above  greed. 

IS  was  the  gentler  nature,  ever  tuned 

To  strike  the  chord  of  friendship  and  of  faith; 
To  lend  the  willing  hand,  to  smile.  t>,  trust. 
To  speak  the  word  of  hope  anil  joy  find  cheer. 
Good  were  his  deeds;  his  heart  was  young  and  glad. 
Working  and  serving  others,  airing  and  seeking  not. 
Thus  were  his  days  by  glorious  sunshine  crou-nrd: 
The  best  he  gave  and  best  came  back  to  him. 
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Builder  in  City,  State  and  Nation 


Honorable  James  D.  Phelan, 
late  United  States  Senator  and  I 
were  warm  personal  friends,  hav- 
ing been  close  neighbors  in  the  Mission 
in  our  early  days.  During  his  life  I  fol- 
lowed his  activities  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  When  he  graduated  from  St. 
Ignatius  College  he  took  an  active  part 
in  improving  the  political  conditions  of 
his  beloved  San  Francisco.  He  was  a 
fearless  leader  and  for  clean,  honest  gov- 
ernment. He  stood  for  progress  and  he 
accomplished  much  for  his  city's  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Phelan's  parents  were  poor 
immigrants  from  Ireland.  His  father  and 
mother,  whom  I  knew,  arrived  here  in 
1848,  before  the  pioneers  came  in  search 
of  gold.  His  father  purchased  the  prop- 
erty on  which  the  Phelan  Building  now 
stands  for  $100.00.  Here  the  Phelan 
family  lived  for  some  time  until  they 
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moved  to  the  Mission  District.  Senator 
Phelan  was  born  at  the  corner  of  Bush 
and  Hyde  Streets. 

Senator  Phelan,  while  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  was  always  building  and  ad- 
vancing its  interests.  He  constructed  and 
fathered  many  of  its  public  works  and 
was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  present 
Charter  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  When  our  city  was  destroyed 
by  earthquake  and  fire,  the  Honorable 
James  D.  Phelan  was  foremost  in  his 
faith  in  its  future.  He  gave  all  that  he 
could  give  of  his  time,  his  energy,  and 
his  money  that  the  city  might  forge 
ahead.  He  served  in  the  United  States 
Senate  with  honor  and  distinction  while 
our  country  was  at  war. 

During  the  year  1913  he  spent  much 
time  in  Washington  urging  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  water  project.  He  has  been  called 
the  "Father"  of  our  water  supply.  He 


inspired  the  building  of  our  beautiful 
City  Hall,  and  loved  to  come  into  it  and 
take  part  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
many  departments  of  the  city  and  was 
always  ready  to  offer  helpful  suggestions 
for  the  advancement  of  San  Francisco. 
He  served  with  honor  and  distinction  as 
President  of  the  Playground  Commission 
and  there  are  many  monuments  which 
were  built  under  his  guidance  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  children  of  our  city 
which  will  continue  to  bring  sunshine 
into  their  lives. 

We  mourn  his  loss.  His  name  and 
character  will  long  live  in  history  of  the 
city,  State  and  Nation.  For  this  fine, 
lovable  citizen  of  San  Francisco  I  have 
heretofore  proposed  and  expect  within  a 
short  time  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
erect  a  suitable  monument  where  all  can 
see  it,  where  his  name  and  fame  will  be 
kept  fresh  in  mind  and  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  Honorable  James  D.  Phelan. 


Men  are  Known  by  Their  Deeds 


IT  is  a  truism  as  old  as  the  eternal 
hills  that  men  shall  be  known  by 
their  deeds. 

It  was  true  when  the  world  was 
young,  when  by  human  lips  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  the  deeds  of  men 
were  extolled  in  story,  song  or  legend 
or  were  by  the  hands  of  primitive  his- 
torians crudely  recorded  on  tablets  of 
stone. 

It  was  true  in  Biblical  days,  when 
Christ  and  his  disciples  trod  the  earth, 
performing  deeds  which,  recorded  on 
parchment  by  faithful  scribes,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  more  true  than  ever  now  in  these 
modern  days,  when,  coincident  with 
their  very  performance,  the  deeds  and 
acts  of  men  are  graphically  recorded  by 
machinery  and  disclosed  to  our  vision 
and  hearing  by  the  miracles  of  sound 
films  and  radio. 

History  in  the  past  and  in  the  making 
thus  rests  upon  a  foundation  made  up  of 
the  deeds  of  men — and  therefore  that 
men  shall  be  known  by  their  deeds  will 
remain  true  down  the  "ages. 

Independent  in  thought  and  act,  do- 
ing in  public  as  in  private  life  that  which 
seemed  to  him  right,  regardless  of  influ- 
ence, James  Duval  Phelan's  deeds  and 
achievements  being  inseparably  a  part 
thereof  will  forever  live  in  the  history 
of  his  city  and  state  and  of  the  nation. 


By  COL.  HARRY  S.  HOWLAND,  U.  S.  A. 

Fearless  of  heart  and  mind,  whether 
in  the  administration  of  city  affairs,  per- 
forming his  duties  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  representing  the  nation  on  a  for- 
eign mission,  officiating  as  the  president 
of  his  club,  presiding  at  colorful  public 
functions,  selected  therefor  in  compli- 
mentary disregard  of  political  affiliation, 
or  playing  any  role  which  public  or 
private  life  called  upon  him  to  perform 
at  home  or  abroad,  he  exhibited,  with  a 
profound  knowledge  garnered  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  a  brilliance  of  mind 
and  courage  of  character  that  set  him 
apart  from  other  men. 

Far  abler  pens  will,  no  doubt,  elab- 
orate upon  the  leader  and  statesman.  In 
this  role,  by  which  he  was  and  will  per- 
haps ever  be  known  to  the  public  at 
large,  history  will  secure  his  fame  unto 
posterity. 

In  contrast,  let  us  for  a  passing  mo- 
ment dwell  upon  the  real  man  whose 
human  side  was  that  of  friendship, 
loyalty,  thoughtfulness,  sympathy  and 
understanding  in  his  contacts  with  his 
fellow  beings. 

"It  is  the  little  things  men  do  I  judge 
them  by,"  said  a  great  soldier  in  passing 
judgment  upon  a  subordinate. 

Possessing  a  genius  for  friendship, 
James  Duval  Phelan  lived  not  for  him- 
self alone  but  for  his  friends,  a  world- 
flung  legion  in  whose  hearts  he  is  en- 
shrined by  virtue  of  little  acts  of  kind- 


ness and  helpfulness. 

Students,  boys  and  girls,  qualifying 
for  literature  or  art  or  for  more  prosaic 
avocations  in  business,  found  in  him  a 
patron.  In  need,  few  appealed  to  him 
in  vain,  but  more  often  than  not  with 
generous  hand  he  anticipated  needs  be- 
fore they  were  voiced — here  at  home, 
elsewhere  in  our  country  and  abroad.  In- 
deed, he  preferred  to  give  unasked,  but 
no  person  or  cause  worthy  thereof  seek- 
ing aid  failed  of  adequate  response.  He 
disliked  mention  or  discussion  of  his 
benefactions. 

It  was  keenly  his  pleasure  to  surprise 
those  whom  he  loved,  rich  or  poor,  with 
gifts  as  tokens  of  his  friendship  wherever 
he  found  them  the  world  over. 

He  never  lived  life  more  fully  and 
completely  or  was  happier  than  when 
surrounded  by  friends  whom  he  gath- 
ered about  him,  delighting  them  by  his 
wit  and  entertaining  them  with  his  hos- 
pitality, being  to  them  the  incomparable 
friend  and  host,  whether  it  be  here  at 
home  or  abroad.  For,  wherever  he  went 
he  found  his  own  happiness  through  giv- 
ing happiness  to  others. 

In  retrospect  encompassing  the  years, 
grateful  memory  pictures  him  here  at 
his  sister's  home,  at  Villa  Montalvo, 
now  revered  to  us ;  in  Washington,  in 
New  York,  in  London,  in  Paris,  in 
Monte  Carlo,  in  Florence,  in  Rome,  or 
(Continued  on  Page  346) 
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A  Patron  of  the  Arts 


CALIFORNIA  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  Senator  Phelan.  He  was 
exactly  the  type  of  citizen  most 
necessary  to  the  building  up  of  a  civiliza- 
tion in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  our  natural  environment.  For 
more  than  any  other  man,  perhaps,  Sen- 
ator Phelan  realized  that  leadership  in 
the  arts  is  the  natural  destiny  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  was  his  vision  of  a  future 
state  in  which  appreciation  of  the  fine 
arts  is  to  keep  pace  with  material  pros- 
perity that  lends  particular  signifiance 
to  his  many-sided  career. 

It  is  to  this  phase  of  the  Senator's 
influence  that  I  would  particularly  like 
to  pay  my  tribute.  The  cultured, 
courtly  gentleman,  lending  charm  to  the 
social  life  of  his  city ;  the  far-seeing  man 
of  business  playing  an  extremely  im- 
portant part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
community;  the  statesman  serving  with 
distinction  in  public  offices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Washington — of  these  varied 
activities  others  will  treat  adequately. 
But  no  less  important  than  these  was 
the  Senator's  life-long  interest  in  the 
arts.  It  was  an  interest  that  had  its 
foundation  in  his  own  temperament, 
which  was  ever  akin  to  that  of  the 
creative  worker  in  the  arts.  If  circum- 
stances had  not  cast  his  life  into  other 
channels,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  he 
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would  have  followed  an  artistic  career. 
As  it  was,  he  found  his  chief  delight  in 
surrounding  himself  with  the  beautiful 
creations  of  others,  his  own  broad  cul- 
ture and  intuitive  taste  giving  him  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  best,  not 
only  in  painting  and  sculpture  but  in 
literature  as  well. 

But  Senator  Phelan  was  never  con- 
tent to  be  merely  collector  of  art  treas- 
ures, whose  interests  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  finished  creations  to  the  artists 
themselves.  He  always  found  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  artistic  and  literary  pursuits, 
and  his  sympathetic  and  always  discern- 
ing encouragement  of  numberless  young 
painters  and  sculptors,  musicians  and 
poets  has  influenced  the  artistic  and 
literary  development  of  California  far 
more  than  will  be  known.  His  beautiful 
country  home,  Montalvo,  always  had  a 
particularly  hospitable  welcome  for 
young  men  and  women  engaged  in 
artistic  pursuits,  and  on  his  death  he 
gave  this  magnificent  estate  to  the 
artists  of  California,  thereby  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  this  inestimable 
service  to  the  cultural  good  of  the  state. 
Merely  to  touch  on  his  many  services  to 
California  writers  and  artists  would  re- 
quire far  more  space  than  can  be  given 
to  this  limited  tribute.  His  support  and 


encouragement  of  the  poets  of  the  West 
deserves  to  be  told  in  detail,  and  no  less 
so  the  stimulation  he  gave  to  writers  in 
other  fields  through  prize  contests,  and 
through  unfailing  generous  support  to 
any  worthy  movement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  letters. 

California  may  well  lament  the  pass- 
ing of  this  kindly  and  understanding 
friend  who  ever  lent  a  benevolent  ear 
to  the  needs  of  the  artists  in  every  field, 
and  whom  the  latter  ever  looked  on  as 
a  kindred  spirit,  stimulating  them  to 
higher  ideals  and  worthier  effort.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  in  measured  terms  of 
praise  of  this  phase  of  the  Senator's 
varied  activities.  His  influence  will  long 
survive  him.  While  he  lived,  he  was 
pre-eminent  among  patrons  of  art  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

"Time    takes    them    home    that    we 

loved,  fair  names  and  famous, 
To  the  soft,  long  sleep,  to  the  broad 

sweet  bosom  of  death; 
But  the  flower  of  their  Souls  he  shall 

not  take  away  to  shame  us, 
Nor  the  lips  lack  song  forever  that 

now  lack  breath ; 
For  with  us  shall  the  music  and  perfume 

that  die  not  dwell, 
Though    the   dead   to   our   dead    bid 
welcome,  and  we  farewell." 


SUNSET 

By  JOHN  BURTON 

A  OTHER  sun  has  set, 
Whose  moon-paled  beams, 
Treading  with  noiseless  feet 
Montalvo's  hills, 
Make  smooth  the  way 
Of  California's  host 
Out  to  the  star-lit  portals 
Of  the  West. 

Another  dawn  has  come, 
And  night  is  fled, 
Adown  whose  moonlit  aisles 
A  well-loved  son 
Of  California  sped, 
Summoned  as  worthy  guest 
To  share  the  wine  and  bread 
Blessed  by  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


Villa  Montalvo— The  Temple  of  Love 
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The  Soul  of  Montalvo 


THE  ONLY  consolation  I  find  in  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Phelan  is  the  fact  that 
I  knew  him  for  nearly  thirty  years 
and  was  honored  by  his  friendship.  Even 
this  small  consolation  is  far  better  than 
would  have  been,  had  I  not  belonged  to 
the  inner  Montalvo  Circle,  in  which 
event  I  should  have  had  but  tantalizing 
glimpses  of  him  on  formal  occasions, 
and  known  little  of  his  brilliant  wit  and 
spirit  of  fun  when  he  let  himself  go. 
He  was  a  shy  man,  and  I  have  often 
smiled  when  those  who  knew  him  slight- 
ly pronounced  him  cold  and  aloof. 

I  knew  of  his  innate  congenital  good- 
ness— for  we  who  were  his  closest  friends 
were  well  aware  that  he  was  one  of  the 
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best  men  that  ever  lived ;  of  his  im- 
mense and  cultivated  brain  that  seemed 
to  embrace  all  knowledge — a  brain  that 
could  have  distinguished  itself  in  any 
field  that  he  might  have  chosen  to  culti- 
vate when  he  started  out  in  life.  He  did 
not  confine  his  activities,  as  so  many 
thought,  to  politics  and  finance.  I  knew 
of  his  sincere  love  of  the  best  in  litera- 
ture and  art  that  made  him  a  real,  if 
often  secret,  patron  of  both,  instead  of 
doing  what  he  might  have  considered  to 
be  his  duty  as  a  rich  man  toward  those 
less  fortunate. 

And  as  a  host  he  was  unrivalled.  I 
have  lived,  at  different  times,  in  several 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  earth,  but  I 


have  known  no  one  to  approach  him  in 
the  true  spirit  of  hospitality.  He  not 
only  loved  entertaining,  both  on  the 
grand  and  the  intimate  scale,  but  played 
his  part  with  pleasing  grace  that  made 
Montalvo  famous  all  over  the  world. 
No  person  of  eminence  came  to  Califor- 
nia without  bringing  letters  to  Mr. 
Phelan.  The  soul  of  Montalvo  took 
flight  with  his  own  and  is  now  a  beauti- 
ful and  empty  shell.  I  shall  never  wish 
to  see  it  again,  for  the  most  delightful 
hours  of  my  life  were  spent  there. 

And  the  achievement  of  which  I  am 
most  proud  was  the  friendship  of  this 
great  and  good  man  whose  loss  to  his 
friends  and  his  State  is  irreparable. 


PHELAN,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  a 
hard  row  to  hoe,  and  he  did  it 
well.  He  didn't  have  to  earn  his 
living:  he  was  sensitive  to  art  culture, 
but  was  not  a  creative  artist :  had  the 
temperament,  but  so  well  under  control 
that  he  made  himself  a  good  connoisseur, 
instead  of  a  mediocre  craftsman.  His 
kindly  social  instincts  might  have  in- 
clined him  to  ostentation,  but  he  was 
temperate  as  well  as  cordial,  and  his 
friends  felt  the  personal  touch  of  his 


A  FRAGRANT  MEMORY 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 

friendship.  His  mind  was  broad  and 
sagacious,  but  not  severe ;  his  humor  was 
sympathetic,  and  his  relaxations  were 
fine  and  simple.  Contemporary  society 
life  is  prone  to  indecency;  Phelan  found 
pleasure  in  pleasing  others  but  had  the 
sense  and  poise  to  walk  straight :  he  was 
more  than  decent — he  was  refined  and 
honorable — like  him  of  whom  a  poet 
said  a  hundred  years  ago: 


"Thus  he  bore,  without  abuse, 
The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  by  all  ignoble  use.". 

I  will  add  that  that  will  of  his  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  human  documents 
I  ever  read :  a  lovely  and  lovable  nature 
at  serious  pains  to  do  good  and  to  give 
pleasure.  He  leaves  a  fragrant  memory : 
but  his  going  seemed  too  soon ;  I  thought 
of  him  as  almost  a  youth,  with  the  best 
yet  to  come. 


LIFE  A  FINE  ART 

BY  CHESTER  H.  ROWELL 

71  /fUCH  that  ivas  fine  went  out  of  the  life  of  Cali- 
•*•  '-*-  fornia  when  James  D.  Phelan  died.  A  true  aristo- 
crat, born  to  great  wealth,  engaged  in  no  business  or  pro- 
fession, his  only  ambition  was  public  service,  and  his  chief 
delight  was  in  the  things  which  make  the  world  more 
beautiful.  Mayor,  Senator,  leading  citizen,  militant  cru- 
sader of  reform,  unofficial  ambassador  of  good  will,  his 
whole  life  was  spent  in  making  his  native  state  and  nation 
a  better  place  for  all  the  people  to  live  in.  Collector  of 
art  and  of  books,  connoisseur  of  music  and  literature, 
gracious  host  of  a  continuing  and  brilliant  company,  Sen- 
ator Phelan  had  cultivated  life  itself  as  a  fine  art.  The 
great  were  honored  with  his  friendship,  the  aspiring  were 
the  recipients  of  his  help  and  the  unfortunate  of  his  bene- 
factions. Time  has  softened  the  asperities  of  the  many 
conflicts  in  which,  as  a  public  man  he  was  engaged,  and 
has  shown  him  right  in  most  of  them  and  sincere  in  all. 
Few  men  have  profited  so  much  or  been  spoiled  so  little 
by  the  opportunities  of  riches.  If  all  aristocrats  could 
rise  so  well  to  the  true  spirit  of  "noblesse  oblige,"  there 
would  be  few  to  envy  and  none  to  hate  them. 


A  BUILDER  FOR  CULTURAL  DOMINANCE 

BY  ROBERT  G.  SPROUL 


rHE  death  of  Senator  James  Duval  Phelan  is  a  loss 
not  only  to  his  host  of  friends  but  to  the  civilization 
of  California.  For  Senator  Phelan  was  an  ardent  and 
active  supporter  of  all  the  cultural  phases  of  human 
activity  that  distinguish  civilization  from  primitive  so- 
ciety. He  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  build  up  this 
State  from  the  pioneer  commonwealth  that  it  was  a  half 
century  ago,  to  its  present  position  of  cultural  dominance 
and  educational  leadership  in  Western  America.  Senator 
Phelan's  was  the  rare  type  of  personality  that  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  ivelfare  of  its  neighbors  than  in  its  own 
economic  advancement.  In  civic,  state,  and  national  af- 
fairs he  contributed  his  time  and  energy  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  affecting  the  health  and  happiness  of 
his  fellowmen.  The  University  of  California  is  honored 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  privileged,  in  some  small  part,  to 
contribute  toward  his  educational  preparation  for  the 
work  that  he  did.  It  is  even  more  honored  in  having  had 
his  counsel,  for  a  short  period,  in  the  guiding  of  its  des- 
tinies. The  sincerity  of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
felloiumen  is  evidenced  incontrovertibly  by  the  thoughtful 
distribution  that  he  made  of  his  worldly  goods.  While 
living,  he  took  advantage  of  those  goods  to  devote  himself 
to  unselfish  and  unremunerative  public  work.  To  the  best 
of  his  ability  he  provided  for  the  continuation  of  that 
service  even  after  his  death.  His  was  truly  a  noble  spirit. 
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Phelan's  Support  of  California  Letters 


AFTER  Baker  Street  leaves  the  old 
Calvary  Cemetery,  it  dips  into 
a  little  valley  before  rising  to 
an  apartment-clad  hill  overlooking  the 
Golden  Gate.  In  this  valley,  the  streets 
are  straight  and  wind-swept  and  the 
houses  huddle  close  together  with  a 
friendliness  unknown  in  other  sections 
of  San  Francisco.  Children  of  many  na- 
tions play  before  the  wooden  stoops  and 
about  the  whole  clings  an  atmosphere 
suggesting  Dickens'  London. 

A  passerby  traversing  this  picturesque 
section  is  often  attracted  by  the  singular 
appearance  of  a  narrow  two-story  flat 
with  blue-grey  steps,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  four  wooden  arrowheads,  each 
arrowhead  bearing  a  letter  and  the  whole 
spelling  ARKADIAN. 

In  this  curiously  fascinating  dwelling 
lives  one  of  the  most  unique  figures  in 
California  letters,  Aurora  Esmeralda, 
better  known  as  Ella  Sterling  Mighels. 
Stirred  in  her  young  girlhood  with  an 
imperishable  desire  to  record  and  pre- 
serve the  tales  of  the  Forty-niners  and 


BY  CARLTON  KENDALL 

their  followers,  she  unselfishly  devot 
her  entire  time  to  saving  for  California] 
literature  the  forgotten  jewels  of  the 
dauntless  pioneers.  Her  life,  a  saga  of 
the  early  West,  is  touched  here  and 
there  with  amazing  friendships,  out  of 
which  have  grown  books  and  works  of 
art. 

Of  these  many  friendships,  perhaps 
the  one  that  stands  preeminent  in  its 
influence  on  California  literature  is  that 
with  the  late  Senator  James  D.  Phelan. 
Arising  out  of  a  series  of  sketches  writ- 
ten for  "The  Wasp"  in  1890,  a  chance 
meeting  in  the  library  of  the  old  Bohe- 
mian Club  and  an  introduction  by  Peter 
Robertson,  then  dramatic  editor  of  "The 
Chronicle,"  this  friendship  continued  for 
forty  years  during  which  were  ex- 
changed many  literary  courtesies. 

At  the  time  of  their  first  meeting, 
Ella  belonged  to  San  Francisco's  young- 
er literary  set  and  James  Phelan  wrote 
articles  for  "The  Overland."  Impressed 
with  her  consuming  ambition  to  record 
carlv  California  literature,  Phelan  be- 


ame  one  of  her  literary  patrons. 

Never,  even  while  he  was  senator,  was 
he  too  busy  to  write  her  a  note  of  en- 
couragement, to  send  her  a  copy  of  an 
unusual  book,  to  stimulate  the  publica- 
tion of  her  collected  researches  in  "The 
Story  of  the  Files,"  "Literary  Califor- 
nia" and  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  a 
Forty-Niner's  Daughter." 

When  she  organized  the  Arkadian 
School  of  Philosophy  for  the  children 
of  her  neighborhood  and  set  about  teach- 
ing them  the  principles  of  Friendship, 
Thrift,  and  Honor,  Phelan  sent  a  ka- 
leidoscope, books  for  the  children's 
library  and  tickets  for  the  opera  that 
poor  children  with  musical  talent  might 
be  able  to  see  and  hear  Wagner  and 
Gounod. 

To  the  children  of  Baker  Street  James 
Phelan  was  a  Fairy  Prince  whose  fine 
character  became  their  guiding  ideal  of 
noble  manhood.  Often  when  he  spoke 
in  public,  groups  of  them  attended  his 
meetings  to  study  his  pure  diction  and 
(Continued  >tn  Pnye  340) 
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Honorable  James  D.  Phelan 

The  Typical  Californian 

By  LEWIS  F.  BYINGTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  California  owe 
much  to  James  D.  Phelan.  Among 
all  the  citizens  of  our  State, 
whether  natives  of  her  soil  or  coming 
from  beyond  her  borders,  he  stood  pre- 
eminently the  typical  Californian.  No 
man  born  in  any  land  had  a  greater  love 
for  his  native  country  than  did  Senator 
Phelan  for  his.  He  gloried  in  the  gran- 
deur of  her  mountains,  the  fertility  of 
her  soil  and  in  her  matchless  resources. 
Her  romantic  and  colorful  history  ap- 
pealed most  deeply  to  the  sentimental 
soul  of  the  man,  and  the  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality and  kindliness,  first  brought  to 
these  shores  by  the  chivalrous  people  of 
Spain,  in  the  days  when  the  holy  friars 
planted  their  chain  of  twenty-one  mis- 
sions from  San  Diego  to  Sonoma,  found 
ready  and  sympathetic  expression  in  every 
act  of  this  generous  hearted  man. 

No  other  citizen  in  the  history  of  this 
State  made  his  home,  I  might  say,  an 
official  place  from  whence  to  dispense 
to  distinguished  travelers,  explorers, 
writers,  officers  and  men  of  the  army 
and  navy,  returning  soldiers  and  school 
children,  the  warm  hearted  hospitality 
of  California;  and  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing touched  the  Senators  heart  so  deeply, 
caused  it  to  glow  so  warmly,  as  when 
standing  at  the  threshold  of  his  home,  a 
typical  Californian,  he  extended  a  typical 
California  welcome  to  all  who  came 
there. 

He  loved  art  and  literature  and  sci- 
ence not  only  for  the  pleasure  which  the 
study  of  these  brought  to  him,  but  with 
the  hope  that  they  would  find  a  perma- 
nent home  in  California,  and  be  utilized 
for  the  beautification  of  her  cities  and 
the  intellectual  advancement  of  her  peo- 
ple. 

As  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  he  placed 
the  political  life  of  the  city  on  a  higher 
plane  than  it  had  ever  occupied  before. 
He  was  the  first  man,  although  the  son 
of  wealthy  parents,  to  step  forth  into 
the  arena  of  politics  and  challenge  the 
allied  bosses  of  this  city.  And  single 
handed,  with  ability  and  integrity  the 
moving  forces  that  spurred  him  to  activ- 
ity for  the  civic  redemption  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  defeated  the  enemy  and  placed 
the  city  in  the  forefront  of  the  well 
governed  cities  of  the  nation. 

As  a  young  man,  31  years  of  age,  he 
had  his  first  opportunity  to  act  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  California,  being  appointed 
by  the  Governor  as  commissioner  to  the 
great  world's  exposition  at  Chicago.  He 
proved  a  worthy  representative.  His  love 


for  learning,  travel,  literature  and  art, 
inspired  him  continually  to  work  for  the 
beautification  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
he,  during  his  administration  as  mayor, 
who  sent  to  Chicago  and  brought  to  San 
Francisco  the  foremost  architect  of  this 
country,  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  greater  and  more  beau- 
tiful city  by  the  Golden  Gate;  and  Mr. 
Burnham  in  a  bungalow  erected  on  the 
slope  of  Twin  Peaks,  commanding  a 
view  of  San  Francisco  and  its  bay,  drew 
the  plans  of  a  city  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  all  the  world.  Mr.  Phelan  from 
his  own  pocket  paid  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing this  artist  here.  The  great  fire  of 
1906  prevented  the  plan  being  carried 
out,  but  our  wonderful  Civic  Center,  al- 
though not  placed  where  Burnham  de- 
signed that  it  should  be,  was  a  part  of 
the  plan,  and  the  father  of  the  idea  of  a 
Civic  Center  was  the  then  Mayor, 
James  D.  Phelan. 

When  it  came  to  the  purchase  of 
rights  for  a  great  municipal  water  sup- 
ply for  San  Francisco,  from  the  high 
Sierras — the  present  Hetch  Hetchy  Val- 
ley System — and  when  fabulous  prices 
were  demanded  by  those  who  held  rights 
on  the  watershed,  Mayor  Phelan  real- 
ized that  there  were  still  other  water 
resources  to-be  filed  upon  and  sent  a 
personal  representative  there,  at  his  own 
expense,  filed  upon  these  valuable  rights 
and  presented  them  as  a  gift  to  the  City 
of  San  Francisco — holdings  that  in  an- 
other man's  hands  might  have  cost  the 
city  a  million  dollars. 

He  deeply  loved  the  city  of  his  birth 
and  romantic  California.  I  believe  that 
if  Senator  Phelan  had  grown  to  man- 
hood possessed  of  but  modest  means, 
and  that  the  people  had  called  upon  him 
to  act  as  Mayor  or  Governor,  and  there 
was  no  compensation  attached  to  the 
position,  other  than  the  living  expenses 
of  the  incumbent,  he  would  gladly  have 
taken  the  office  to  serve  the  city  or  state 
to  which  he  was  so  greatly  attached. 

Junipero  Serra,  the  saintly  mission- 
ary, was  the  first  man  to  bring  civiliza- 
tion to  California.  A  humble  monk,  he 
started  from  Mexico  and  walked  all  the 
way  to  San  Francisco,  planting  here  and 
there  a  mission  in  the  most  beautiful 
valleys,  backed  by  the  most  beautiful 
mountains,  in  all  the  world.  Mr.  Phe- 
lan, recognizing  this  fact,  had  placed  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  the  first  monument 
to  this  great  pioneer  of  civilization.  On 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Mason  streets, 
in  San  Francisco,  stands  an  artistic 


monument  commemorating  the  admis 
sion  of  California  into  the  Union,  pre- 
sented by  Mayor  Phelan  and  designed 
by  a  Native  Son  sculptor,  Douglas  Til- 
den,  a  sculptor  who  found  in  the  Mayor 
a  patron  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  the 
ambitious  young  man  or  woman  en* 
dowed  with  talent  and  zeal.  Above  the 
base  of  the  monument  is  the  figure  of  a 
youth  holding  aloft  the  American  flag 
in  one  hand  and  carrying  on  his  shoul- 
der a  pick,  typifying  the  miner  and 
pioneer;  and  carved  upon  the  base  are 
the  prophetic  words,  uttered  by  Senator 
Seward  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  during  the  debate,  in  1850,  pre- 
ceding the  admission  of  California:  "The 
unity  of  our  empire  hangs  on  the  deci- 
sion of  this  day."  Fortunate  was  it  that 
California  came  into  the  Union. 

His  heart  responded  to  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  historic  in  our  State  and 
to  all  that  was  elevating  and  ennobling 
in  public  service.  A  friend  to  the  strug- 
gling artist  and  student,  a  philanthropist 
to  all  who  were  in  need  or  in  distress. 
His  sole  ambition  was  the  desire  to  serve 
without  hope  of  reward  and  purely  from 
his  love  of  humanity  or  his  interest  in 
the  public  welfare.  As  a  citizen,  as 
Mayor,  as  United  States  Senator  he  was 
ever  in  the  forefront  of  those  advancing 
the  cause  of  good  government.  A  true 
son  of  California,  his  memory  \vill  be 
forever  linked  with  the  grandeur  of  her 
mountains  and  the  beauty  of  her  valleys. 

A  KINDLY  MAN 

By  EDITH  GARRIGUES  HAWTHORNE 

IN  THE  PASSING  of  James  Phelan, 
many  of  us  have  lost  a  friend,  and 
I  feel  regret  at  the  vacuum  his  de- 
cease creates.  What  a  kindly  man  he 
was — combining  paternal  and  maternal 
concern  in  the  genial  amenities  which 
he  extended  to  relatives,  friends,  socie- 
ties, and  almost,  the  general  host.  Much 
as  some  superb  specimen  of  a  hen  spreads 
her  wings  to  protect  the  output  of  some 
incubator — there  never  seemed  too  many 
for  his  smile  to  light  upon. 

I  always  have  contended  that  wealth, 
far  more  than  poverty  is  the  test  of  the 
man — the  latter  has  its  inevitable  and 
inexorable  demands,  with  the  dictates  of 
self-preservation  (not  to  mention  any- 
thing else),  to  prompt  specific  action; 
but  wealth  throws  the  tiller  into  the 
hands  of  the  individual,  where  specific 
action  is  concerned — he,  not  necessity, 
becomes  the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  Perilous 
indeed  are  the  seas  through  which  his 
vessels  plough.  The  calmer  the  waters 
the  deeper  the  danger  ofttimes. 

But  our  friend  James  Phelan  kept  his 
slate  clean,  made  an  honorable  place  for 
himself  in  the  community,  and  crept 
close  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  ever  so  slightly. 
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Boz 

By  RUTH  COMFORT  MITCHELL 


*"  I   ^HERE'S  a  rush  of  padding  paws  at  Montalvo; 

There's  a  furry  gray  flash  on  the  lawn; 

A  whine  for  a  car  below  on  the  highway, 
And  a  muted  howl  at  dawn. 

O,  never  did  I  know  him 

So  long  away  and  late! 

I  watch  beside  the  stone  beasts 

Within  the  griffon  gate.. 

O,  never  did  I  know  him 

So  long  away  before! 

I  cannot  track  him  on  the  paths 

And  they  have  shut  the  door. 

There's  a  grave  and  brooding  hush  at  Montalvo, 
Montalvo,  the  jocund  and  the  wise ; 
A  seeker  with  alarm  in  his  pointed  ears, 
Panic  in  his  amber  eyes. 

O,  bitter  in  the  morning 
To  know  he  misses  me, 
Cool  damp  muzzle  in  his  hand, 
Head  pressed  against  his  knee. 
At  night  I  hear  him  calling 
From  some  dim  border  land, 
And  I,  his  friend,  must  fail  him! 
He  will  not  understand. 

There's  a  sentinel  on  guard  at  Montalvo, 
Gray  paws  pillowing  his  nose, 
And  his  nostrils  quiver  and  his  eyes  dilate 
When  anyone  comes  or  goes. 

O,  /  must  watch  by  daylight, 
I  must  listen  by  dark  .  .  . 
I  heard  a  silver  whistle! 
Can  he  hear  my  glad  bark? 
Up!  I  must  find  and  follow! 
Will  no  one  show  me  where? 
I  always  waited  for  him  here — 
He's  waiting  for  me  there. 


HE  SERVED  THE  CAUSE  OF  ART 

BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

/4MES  D.  PHELAN  is  closely  identified  with  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  California.  He  was 
always  an  outstanding  personality,  an  effective  platform  orator,  an  untiring  advocate  of  all  is- 
sues which  he  believed  to  be  for  the  public  welfare. 

He  spent  many  years  in  politics,  but  he  was  always  the  scholar  in  politics,  always  a  man  eager  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Art  and  especially  the  cause  of  Poetry.  He  not  only  had  a  pen  that  could  turn  out 
clever  sonnets,  but  he  was  also  ever  ready  to  give  courage  and  good  counsel  to  all  who  were  struggling 
up  the  slopes  of  Parnassus. 

All  along  the  path  of  life  he  was  sharing  with  others  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  various  Arts.  He 
was  beneficent  in  life,  and  he  was  also  beneficent  in  death  in  providing  for  others  opportunities  for 
living  more  securely  and  abundantly.  Many  hearts  will  remember  him  into  the  long  future. 

Senator  Phelan  was  a  great-hearted  friend:  he  was  my  friend. 
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THE  outstanding  quality  in  the  life 
of    James    D.    Phelan    was    per- 
sonality.    Men   of   great  wealth, 
as  a  rule,  have  been  environed  by  com- 
mittees, organizations,  corporations  and 
socialized  institutions'.    Mr.  Phelan  was 
always    different.     The    humblest    poet, 
the  struggling  artist  and  the  ambitious 
musician  were  treated  as  courteously  as 
those  who  had  arrived. 

Sterling,  Markham,  Aurora  Esmer- 
alda  (Miss  Mighels),  Joaquin  Miller, 
Kathleen  Norris,  Ina  Coolbrith,  Her- 
bert Bashford,  Frona  Eunice  Colburn, 
Herman  Whittaker,  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton  were  among  his  personal  literary 
friends.  He  also  entertained  the  great 
of  all  countries,  either  at  his  beautiful 
estate,  Villa  Montalvo,  or  at  the  Bo- 
hemian Club. 


The  Individual 

BY  HARR  WAGNER 

In  his  address  on  Verdi  on  February 
24,  1901,  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House, 
he  characterized  the  ideals  of  his  own 
life: 

"It  has  been  said  that  there  is 
nothing  great  on  earth  but  man, 
and  nothing  great  in  man  but  mind. 
Myriads  of  men  are  born,  labor, 
live,  and  die — all  who  walk  the 
earth  are  but  a  handful  to  those 
who  sleep  within  its  bosom — and 
yet,  through  all  the  ages,  how  few 
have  been  endowed  with  the  spark 
of  immortal  genius,  the  divine  af- 
flatus, the  gift  of  the  gods,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  their  fel- 
lows, to  dignify  humanity,  and  to 
illumine  the  darkness  which  en- 
velops us." 


"As  the  faculties  of  man  are 
God-given,  he  who  employs  them 
in  their  highest  perfection  must 
best  be  serving  God.  The  genius 
who  creates  is  like  unto  Divinity. 
The  power  which  can  awaken  love 
and  fear,  pity  and  remorse,  by  the 
varying  strains  of  his  music,  mys- 
teriously persuasive,  resembles  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  suggests  the 
spirit  which  dominates  the  universe. 
That  is  the  pinnacle  of  human  at- 
tainment. That  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  art." 

In  this  tribute  to  Verdi  he  has  writ 
ten  his  own  epitaph  as  a  democrat!' 
citizen,  as  mayor,  as  United  States  Sen 
ator,  as  a  patron  of  arts  and  as  a  man  o 
genius. 


A  Golden  Memory 


N 


EVER  BEFORE  had  I  met  Mr. 
Phelan  in  the  proper  setting — 
the  home  and  surroundings  that 
were  a  fitting  environment  for  his  artis- 
tic and  expansive  nature. 

On  that  Saturday  in  October,  1929, 
we,  the  members  of  the  League  of  West- 
ern Writers,  were  honored  guests  at  the 
great  man's  home — the  Villa  Montalvo. 

The  automobile  turned  off  the  high- 
way into  a  broad  curving  road,  alluring 
with  tall  shrubs  and  trailing  vines,  a 
fairyland  of  verdant  beauty.  On  we 
swept,  up  the  gradual  slope  to  halt  be- 
fore a  broad  veranda.  Our  friend,  the 
genial  Senator,  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
steps,  a  symbol  of  hospitality.  Gentle, 
gracious,  always  courteous,  his  greeting 
was  even  more  kindly  than  usual.  His 
mind  was  alert  and  eager  to  say  the 
encouraging  word,  the  commendatory 
phrase,  to  remember  a  former  introduc- 
tion, to  recall  a  previous  meeting.  His,  was 
a  genuine  interest  in  literature,  but  above 
all,  an  interest  in  those  of  us  who  were 
striving  to  create  it.  The  aspiring  artist 
in  any  field  of  endeavor  always  found 
in  him  a  patron,  an  understanding  friend. 

The  welcoming  halls,  the  living  room 
rich  with  luxurious  comfort,  the  library 
redolent  with  old  tomes  and  priceless 
memories,  all  breathed  the  character  of 
the  man  of  true  culture,  the  lover  and 
patron  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms. 

We  were  invited  into  the  garden  and 
descended  to  the  lower  terrace  gay  with 


By  ETHEL  COTTON 

bounty-laden  canopied  tables.  Not  until 
all  were  seated  did  Mr.  Phelan  himself 
find  his  chair.  It  was  my  great  good  for- 
tune to  be  placed  opposite  him.  The  con- 
versation was  light,  bantering.  "You  will 
bring  the  convention  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1930,  of  course?"  Mr.  Ben  Field  ques- 
tioned, seated  on  my  left;  "I  think  we 
can  raise  $4000."  Not  having  heard  this, 
Mr.  L.  Bullock  Webster  of  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  spoke:  "Will  you  come  to  Vic- 
toria in  1930?  We  would  like  to  wel- 
come you  to  our  city." 

Then  it  was  I  chanced  to  say  the 
thing  that  amused  our  host. 

"Los  Angeles  has  offered  $4000,"  I 
answered;  "how  much  will  Victoria 
bid?" 

Smiles  wreathed  the  Senator's  face. 
"Ah,"  he  whispered,  "you  have  the  true 
spirit  of  the  politician." 

The  big  gong  summoned  us  to  the 
open-air  theatre,  fronting  on  the  sloping 
hillside.  Lounging  on  matting  pads,  or 
ensconced  in  rustic  seats,  we  listened  to 
the  strains  of  music,  saw  the  intricate 
figures  of  the  dance,  while,  reclining  in 
the  midst  of  the  happy  gathering,  the 
Senator  led  the  applause. 

Our  president,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was 
speaking  .... 

"Because  of  his  unfailing  generosity, 
because  of  his  deep  love  and  interest  in 
the  world  of  art,  as  well  as  his  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of  letters,  we  desire 
to  make  our  host,  Senator  James  D. 


Phelan,  a  life  member  of  the  League  o: 
Western  Writers.  Will  the  Senator  saj 
a  few  words  to  members  and  visitors?' 

Smilingly,  he  mounted  the  low  steps 
to  the  stage,  graciously  accepted  tht 
tribute,  referred  to  the  historical  back- 
ground of  his  home — then  returned  tc 
his  place  in  our  midst. 

Again  President  Chamberlain  was 
speaking,  was  calling  me  as  incoming 
president  to  the  stage  and  I  had  the  joy 
of  accepting  my  office  in  that  inspira- 
tional setting,  the  ecstasy  and  privilege 
of  reading  some  of  my  own  verses  under 
the  shelter  of  the  protecting  trees. 

The  program  over,  we  wandered 
through  spacious  grounds,  visited  the 
swimming  pool,  colorful  with  its  guards 
of  tropical  birds  perched  on  tall  stand- 
ards at  the  pool's  edge.  We  were  recalled 
to  the  front  veranda  where  ices  and  lus- 
cious fruits  awaited  us.  The  Senator 
moved  among  us  dispensing  words  of 
cheer  and  kindly  interest. 

The  sun  was  gradually  descending, 
the  day  of  beauty  drawing  to  a  close. 
Our  automobiles  drew  up  before  the 
low,  broad  step  waiting  to  take  the  lin- 
gering guests  away.  We  were  loath  to 
leave  so  satisfying  a  scene. 

Our  host  was  untiring — to  each  a 
warm  handshake,  a  personal  farewell — 
the  autos  started,  we  were  gradually 
leaving  the  friendly  portals.  I  glanced 
back.  Our  host  was  still  standing  on  the 
(Continued  on  Page  346) 
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An  Idealist  with  Practical  Verse 

By  FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN 


J 


AMES  DUVAL  PHELAN  was  an  ideal- 
ist with  a  practical  vision  as  evi- 
denced by  his  visualization  of 
legendary  California  at  Villa  Montalvo 
and  in  his  creation  of  San  Francisco's 
flag.  His  country  estate,  Villa  Montalvo, 
was  named  for  the  author  of  "Sergas  de 
Esplandian,"  a  romance  of  Cortez's  time 
in  which  the  name  California  applied  to 
'an  island  situated  near  the  terrestrial 
paradise."  Queen  Califia,  the  Amazon 
ruler  of  this  island,  is  described  as  going 
•bout  on  the  back  of  a  griffin.  All  of  the 
entrances  to  Villa  Montalvo  are  guarded 
by  symbolic  griffins.  The  same  devices 
support  the  bronze  tablet  and  fountain 
in  the  patio  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Montalvo  which  occupies  the  center 
[square  of  the  low  house  nestling  in  the 
hills  and  overlooking  the  sloping  dawn 
and  landscape  gardens. 

Here  by  the  generous  will  of  its  patri- 
otic owner,  the  future  owner,  the  future 
artist,  musician,  writer  and  architect 
will  find  inspiration  and  the  friends  who 
foregather  in  the  Bohemian  Grove  will 


for  all  time  find  a  reminder  of  the  ro- 
mantic origin  of  our  state  name  in  Camp 
Esplandian  given  over  to  the  government 
of  Noel  Sullivan,  who  may  be  trusted 
to  continue  the  traditions  established  by 
his  illustrious  uncle. 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  James  D. 
Phelan  was  city-minded  in  nearly  all  of 
his  bequests.  And  it  was  characteristic 
of  him  that  he  asked  the  Art  Association 
to  administer  the  Montalvo  Park  and 
student  enterprises  outlined  in  his  will. 
The  James  D.  Phelan  Foundation  is  for 
the  San  Francisco  poor  without  any  dis- 
crimination whatever,  but  the  gift  that 
will  outlive  all  else  that  his  busy  life 
and  generosity  have  left  to  posterity  is 
our  city  flag. 

The  present  city  charter  was  enacted 
and  put  into  effect  while  Mayor  Phelan 
was  serving  his  three  terms.  Asked  to 
write  a  digest  of  the  new  charter,  Mayor 
Phelan  was  rewarded  by  a  check  for 
$50.00  by  the  publishers.  Since  the 
money  was  earned  in  city  service,  Mayor 
Phelan  decided  to  offer  the  amount  for 
a  design  for  a  city  flag.  Robert  Hiken, 


another  talented  Californian,  who  mod- 
eled the  figure  of  Victory  surmounting 
the  Dewey  monument  in  Union  Square, 
was  the  successful  competitor.  A  black, 
red  and  gold  Phoenix  rising  from  its 
ashes  on  a  field  of  white,  has  for  its  motto 
"Gold  in  Peace;  Iron  in  War,"  and 
this  creation  received  its  baptism  of  fire 
in  1906,  and  is  in  very  truth  our  own 
emblem.  The  Phoenix  renewing  itself 
represents  the  unquenchable  fire  of  spir- 
itual aspiration.  A  similar  Phoenix  is  in 
our  city  seal.  No  higher  expression  of  a 
people's  aspiration  has  ever  been  devised, 
and  to  James  D.  Phelan  more  than  any 
other  citizen  are  we  indebted  for  its 
adoption  as  a  civic  insignia.  It  is  an  em- 
blem of  eternal  progress.  His  devotion 
to  the  city  is  exemplified  in  the  use  of  the 
Phoenix  as  a  book  mark.  Here  perpetual 
youth  is  typified  in  the  clean-cut  symbol 
against  an  ethereal  sunburst.  The  bar 
supporting  the  blazing  fagots  bears  the 
inscription  "San  Francisco." 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Senator 
Phelan  as  a  man  was  unswerving  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  a  friend  or  a  cause. 
Once  enlisted  there  was  no  pause;  no 
turning  back,  and  he  included  the  shad- 
ows as  well  as  the  sunshine  this  course 
entailed. 


A  Notable  Group — left  to  right:  Edwin  Markham,  James  D.  Phelan,  George  Sterling 
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see  face  to  face  the  great  man  they  ad- 
mired   and    whose    kind    deeds    became 
their  inspiration. 

To  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  en- 
thusiastically supported  every  earnest 
effort  to  preserve  the  tales  of  the  miners. 
He  heard  of  Mrs.  Mighel's  projected 
sale  of  her  father's  diary  while  crossing 
the  plains  and  recognized  the  story  as 
one  that  should  be  published  for  early 
Californians.  In  1929,  touched  by  a 
similarity  in  Sterling  B.  F.  Clark's  ex- 
periences and  those  of  his  own  father, 
he  purchased  the  manuscript  and  pub- 
lished it  under  the  title  of  "How  Many 
Miles  From  St.  Jo?" — a  book  which 
gained  the  prize  for  being  "one  of  the 
fifty  best  books  of  the  year"  and  has 
been  proclaimed  by  eastern  critics  as 
"an  epic  of  the  West." 

How  much  indirectly  he  has  done  for 
California  letters  through  his  support  of 
the  work  of  this  unusual  woman  no  one 
will  ever  know;  but  because  of  his  faith 
in  what  she  was  doing  and  his  patron- 
age of  the  historic  house  on  Baker  Street, 
our  State  is  immeasurably  richer  in  its 
collected  records  of  the  early  pioneer 
gold-seekers. 


'Some  Personal  Reminiscences 
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ABLEST  OF  CALIFORNIANS 

BY  ROBERT  E.  COWAN 

LIBRARIAN,  WILLIAM  ANDREWS  CLARK,  JR., 

LIBRARY 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  passing 
of  Senator  Phelan  is  noted.  Tran- 
sitory as  it  was,  my  acquaintance 
with  him  had  been  pleasant  and  extend- 
ed for  almost  a  quarter  century.  In  its 
broadest  significance  he  was  in  his  time 
one  of  the  three  ablest  men  that  Califor- 
nia could  own,  and  even  of  these  three, 
one  was  Californian  only  by  a  few  years 
of  residence. 

Many  times  in  the  past  thirty  years,  I 
have  clearly  expressed  my  personal  be- 
lief in  his  unusual  ability  and  my  respect 
for  his  accomplishments.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  (almost  alone,  we  might 
say)  of  the  younger  native  Californians 
who  inherited  superlative  wealth,  and 
who  retained  and  developed  richly,  per- 
sonal ambitions  which  tended  to  worthy 
deeds.  There  have  been  truly,  one  or  two 
others  of  his  class  who  have  also  been 
worthy,  although  Nature,  perhaps,  had 
not  so  generously  endowed  them.  Sundry 
others  merely  barged  through  life,  creat- 
ed nothing  of  beauty,  and,  sordid  and 
pitiful,  went  out  leaving  nought  behind 
but  an  unwholesome  memory. 

Of  the  late  Senator  it  may  be  said  that 
all  of  his  accomplishments  and  attain- 
ments tended  consistently  to  that  indefi- 
nite greater  attribute — noblesse  oblige. 


DURING  almost  four  decades,  I 
made  many  and  varied  contacts 
with  "James  D."  as  we  of  the 
"building"  loved  to  name  him  in  our 
colloquial  exchanges.  Now  that  he  is 
gone,  there  is  a  very  conscious  realism 
that  Time  has  marked  the  calendar 
somewhat  heavily,  and  henceforth  the 
series  of  "contacts"  will  take  on — longer 
intervals.  The  times  and  seasons — will 
never  again  be — just  as  they  were.  True 
not  dreary  barren  vistas  of  retrospective, 
rather  storehouses  of  garnered  memories 
and  experiences.  Yes!  springtime  and 
summer  will  come  again — but  there  will 
be  absent,  empty  places  in  elevator,  cor- 
ridor and  office.  O  tempore! 

One  morning  in  1904  I  got  a  message 
to  come  to  Rooms  37  and  39.  On  enter- 
•  ing  the  rooms,  I  found  amongst  others, 
James  D.  Phelan,  William  Greer  Har- 
rison and  Ignatiz  Steinhart.  It  proved 
to  be  a  nucleus  formation,  that  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Association.  The  matter  was  strongly 
advocated  and  earnestly  followed  up. 
None  in  that  room  that  morning  would 
have  dared  a  prophecy  of  what  the  on- 
coming years  had  in  destiny  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. Brave  indeed  would  have  been  that 
one  who  ventured  a  "harvest-report-of 
products"  from  the  ideas  and  activities 
that  were  outborn  from  the  conferences 
of  that  varied  group  that  met  in  the  Old 
Phelan  Building.  Its  fortune  we  can  not 
just  now  follow  save  to  state  some  of  its 
activities  have  since  become  world-wide 
and  still  carry  on.  The  intervening  years 
have  registered  many  "contacts"  for  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan.  They  were  full-flav- 
ored years,  years  of  manhood,  years  of 
testing,  crowded  with  responsibilities, 
high-marks,  fruition  of  capabilities.  Ever 
a  growing  and  widening  arena,  San 
Francisco,  California,  Washington. 

Brave  and  vigorous  was  "the  plant- 
ing; the  reaping  varied  and  bountiful. 
What  the  harvest-home?"  Ask!  San 
Francisco?  It  answered,  when  the  final 
honors  were  won,  with  the  national  flag 
half-mast  high,  waving  over  a  city  of 
sorrow,  while  the  prayers  and  voiced 
memories  of  its  people  became  a  vibrant 
allelujah  of  proven  respect  as  he  lingered 
in  silent  state  for  now  last  acclaim  of 
victory. 

It  may  be  that  his  love  and  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  children,  which  were 
most  beneficial  and  continuous,  gave  to 
some  of  us  a  closer  link  of  kinship.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  still  treasure  as  prec- 
ious amongst  our  archives,  a  telegram — 
"Yes!  You  may  quote  me  as  favoring 
C.  P.  E.  Senator  James  D.  Phelan." 


(C.  P.  E. — Children's  Pets  Exhibition, 
Mr.  Phelan  was  game,  determine- 
and  when  needed  demonstrated  withoi 
any  apology  a  "backbone"  of  startlir 
efficiency.  If  political  martyrdom  w: 
being  employed  his  smile  would  spc 
the  camera,  but  no  word  of  surprise  i 
bitterness  would  be  added.  There  was  r 
time  in  his  career  that  his  acute  and  cu 
tured  brain  did  not  fully  analyze  polit 
cal  cross-puzzles,  psychology,  and  a 
varieties  of  "extras."  Mr.  Phelan  had 
statesman's  respect  for  politics,  yet  t 
muse  in  closer  touch,  he  seemed  to  evi 
possess  a  plus-party  consciousness.  His  ii 
terpretation  seemed  not  out  born  of  pe 
sonal  ambition,  but  of  nationalist 
measure,  that  in  case  of  defeat  would  fir 
its  voice  not  in  defiance,  but  rather 
disappointment,  as  if  to  say  "the  bothi 
is  I  had  a  lot  of  useful  things  which 
wanted  to  do  for  the  country,  and  ' 
which  I  had  given  much  thought  ar 
time."  Mr.  Phelan  had  a  rare  inna 
talent  for  constructive  values.  It  was 
pity  that  he  had  not  at  all  times  ui 
hindered  opportunity  for  its  employmen 
In  the  latter  years,  one  unconscious 
realized  that  Mr.  Phelan  had  writtf 
for  himself  a  sustaining  "philosophy 
that  ever  and  anon  enabled  him  to  call 
a  vision  of  the  hilltop  that  gave  hi: 
"aid"  and  further  added  a  new  beau 
and  meaning  to  what  had  before  been 
best  unillumined  landscapes.  He  wou 
at  no  time  readily  concede  that  the  "V( 
Populi"  must  de  facto  be  the  "V< 
Deo,"  but  few  public  men  held  in  high 
station  the  just  plain  human-being  thz 
Mr.  Phelan;  never  did  he  admit  ai 
shadow  of  doubt  that  in  the  great  seri 
of  creation,  be  its  aeons  ever  so  nume 
ous  that  its  final  entity  the  human  at  i 
maturity  was  the  exemplary  principa 
His  senior  and  greater  "public  years 
proved  this  "diagnosis"  one  of  grei 
potency  and  comfort  to  him.  Even  wil 
this  estimate,  Mr.  Phelan  demonstrate 
that  these  self-same  human  beings  n< 
yet  winged  for  heaven  were  purposed  fc 
and  capable  of  working  out  their  ow 
salvation  on  earth  within  the  innal 
limits  of  economic  laws,  provided  the! 
laws  were  not  rendered  impotent  an 
perverse  by  being  deprived  of  rightnei 
(justice)  and  humaneness  so  often,  t< 
day,  omitted  in  their  observance. 

Mr.  Phelan's  character  was  fast  riper 
ing  into  a  public  possession.  Had  a  fei 
more  years  been  permitted  to  him  th 
fruition  and  harvest  would  possibly  hav 
been  more  in  evidence,  more  specific.  0 
that  we  dare  not  and  would  not  eve 
intrude  a  surmise. 
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A  Modern  Maecenas:  James  Duval  Phelan 


rsr  THIS  AGE  of  materialism  and  mad 
pursuit  after  wealth,  there  are  but 
few  who  care  for  the  higher  things 
f  life.  And  because  the  men  whose  gaze 
icnetrates  beyond  the  trivialities  and 
uperficialities  of  our  modern  civilization 
re  so  few,  we  value  those  who  are  given 
is  the  more.  And  we  grieve  all  the  more 
Mien  they  are  taken  away  from  us. 

James  Duval  Phelan  would  have  been 
,  glory  to  any  age,  even  the  Golden  Age 
>f  Greece,  but  his  brightness  shone  with 
in  unusual  brilliancy  in  our  times,  be- 
pause  so  many  of  us  have  deserted  the 
things  for  which  he  stood  from  his 
:arliest  years  until  his  leaving  us  a  brief 
rime  ago. 

And  what  were  the  things  for  which 
!K  stood :  The  identical  things  which 
ivere  sponsored  by  Chaucer's  knight : 

"Truth,  Honor,  Freedom,  and 
courtesie." 

[t  were  superfluous  to  explain,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  was  a  magnificent  phil- 
ssopher  whose  one  aim  was  truth,  and 
he  ever  buffeted  the  vast  sea  of  error  and 
quackery  with  lusty  sinews;  he  was  the 
very  soul  of  honor  and  his  mere  word 
was  the  greatest  surety  a  man  could  de- 
sire; freedom  was  ever  dear  to  his  heart, 
ind  his  democracy  was  as  sterling  as  that 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  yet  as 


HE  DWELT  AMONG  THE  LILIES 


H 


E  dwelt  among  the  lilies  where 

they  grew 
Luxuriantly  in  bud  and  blossom's 

row, 

Whose  attar  essences  in  breezes  blow 
Toward  the  waning  star  and  dome  of 
blue. 

Like  birds  of  passage  there  his   fancies 

flew 
Among  Earth's  arts  and  graces  to  and 

fro— 
Mind     messengers — now     sonnet — now 

rondeau — 
On  pinions  fresh  with  morning's  silver 

dew. 


BY  CYRIL  CLEMENS 

modern  as  that  of  Wilson  and  Hoover; 
and  courtesy — when  this  word  is  men- 
tioned— I  hear  thousands  and  thousands 
of  his  friends  speak  up  and  say  that  in 
him  were  embodied  all  the  charm,  grace, 
and  gentleness  of  Sir  Galahad  of  the 
Round  Table.  And  they  will  feel  that 
this  rather  understates  than  overstates  it. 

Others  will  write  about  his  great 
services  to  his  city,  state,  and  country, 
about  his  far-seeing  statesmanship,  and 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  people  dur- 
ing many  years  of  public  service.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  say  a  few  words  about  his 
devotion  to  literature. 

Not  long  since  I  was  glancing  through 
some  old  numbers  of  the  OVERLAND  and 
came  upon  an  extremely  well-written 
article  on  government  signed  "James 
Duval  Phelan."  This  was  in  the  early 
eighties  and  the  writer  was  not  much 
over  twenty.  From  that  year  until  this 
present  one,  a  period  of  approximately 
fifty  years,  his  interest  in  literature  did 
not  wane — and  the  more  remarkable 
considering  the  amount  of  time  he  had 
to  spend  in  public  life. 

He  wrote  charming  poetry  (Mrs. 
Gertrude  Atherton  quotes  one  of  his 
splendid  stanzas  in  the  beginning  of  a 
novel)  ;  he  was  ever  a  true  student  of 
the  classics,  delighting  especially  in 
Horace ;  and  was  one  of  the  finest  after- 


Yet   was    he   lavish    with    his   garnered 

store, 
Whose  gifts  unlocked  the  needy's  debile 

door; 
And  as  he  gave,  he,  too,  rejoiced  and 

smiled. 

He    knew    no    days    of   sordid,    wasted 

hours, 
Who  loved  the  breath  of  Beauty  un- 

defiled. 
And    saw    her    soul     reflected    in     the 

flowers. 

#       *       * 

He  was  of  those  that  find  an  earnest 

aim 

And  count  its  labors  not  as  futile  play; 
But  who  with  nature-true  devotion  lay 
Rich  tribute  on  its  altar's  burning  flame. 


So  sinks  the  mundane  pageant  from  the 

sight 
As  sinks  the  sunbeam  down  the  umbrose 

west, 
While  we  stand  gazing  on  some  lonely 

height. 


dinner  speakers  which  America  has  ever 
produced,  ranking  not  much  below 
George  William  Curtis  and  Chauncey 
Depew.  Two  of  his  very  clever  sayings 
from  an  extempore  speech  linger  in  my 
mind : 

"Poets  are  born,  not  paid." 

"A  statesman  is  a  politician  who  has 
been  dead  six  months!" 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  mention  his  fas- 
cinating book  of  memoirs  telling  about 
his  colorful  and  extremely  versatile 
career. 

He  was  always  ready  to  see  literary 
merit  in  others,  and  no  one  did  more 
than  he  to  foster  and  aid  the  splendid 
literature  of  the  West.  His  home  at 
Montalvo  was  a  mecca  for  all  the  arts, 
and  lovers  of  literature,  music,  and  art 
ever  received  a  most  hearty  welcome. 
Only  last  fall  Montalvo  entertained  the 
League  of  Western  Writers  in  a  truly 
royal  manner,  and  no  one  who  was  there 
will  ever  forget  the  radiant  welcome 
which  our  beloved  host  had  for  one  and 
all.  It  is  that  memory  of  the  great  and 
gentle  man  which  it  is  my  pleasure  most 
to  dwell  upon. 

California  mourns  the  Maecenas  of 
her  Golden  Age  of  Literature,  James 
Duval  Phelan,  poet,  statesman,  and 
patron  of  letters! 


By  N.  J.  HERBY 


Nor   was   his   goal   that   gaudy    bauble 

fame; 
To   him   its   glamor   was   but   spurious 

pay- 
He   walked   serenely    life's   lane-fretted 

way, 
Content  to  leave  a  loved  and  honored 

name. 

Shall  we  then  mourn  for  him  when  it 

is  best 
At    day's    departing    to    approach    true 

rest, 
As   Vigor  bows    fatigued   to   beckoning 

Night? 
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Lee  and  Virginia  Hersch 


By  ALBERT  M.  BENDER 


WH  LE  the  lecture  in  itself  was  not 
of  great  importance,  it  was  beau- 
tifully symbolic  to  see  Virginia 
Hersch  stand  before  her  husband's  paint- 
ings in  the  Beaux  Arts  Gallery  and 
speak,  not  with  the  hesitancy  of  a  maiden 
speech,  but  with  a  flow  of  language 
appropriate  to  the  author  of  two  excel- 
lent books.  The  scene  made  a  unity 
of  the  pictures,  the 
place,  the  books  and 
the  people,  though 
the  paintings  were 
done  in  France  and 
the  books  tell  of 
sixteenth  century 
Spain.  But  Virginia 
Hersch  is  a  native 
of  San  Francisco,  of 
pre  -  Revolutionary 
and  California  pio- 
neer stock,  and  while 
she  spoke  her  friends 
and  her  parents' 
friends  mingled  with 
strangers  in  the 
audience,  forgot  the 
difference  between 
time  and  countries, 
as  she  wished  above 
all  things  to  make 
them  do: — "For  the 
modern  school  is  the 
school  of  Paris,  and 
that  is  essentially  in- 
ternational, and  essentially  individual," 
she  said. 

Behind  her,  though  unmentioned,  were 
the  paintings  of  Lee  Hersch,  her  hus- 
band, to  prove  the  point.  Lee  Hersch 
was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  before 
the  age  of  fifteen  began  to  paint,  copy- 
ing pictures,  making  portraits  of  anyone 
who  would  pose,  as  children  do  without 
any  knowledge  or  training.  But  he 
wanted  to  "know  how,"  so  when  he  saw 
the  advertisement  "Artist's  apprentice 
wanted,"  it  seemed  the  opportunity  of 
his  dream.  He  applied.  It  was  a  com- 
mercial house.  The  director  of  the  art 
department  asked  to  see  his  work  and, 
like  an  old,  disappointed  artist,  said, 
"It'll  be  a  long  time  before  you  get 
back  to  oil  paints  again,"  and  put  him 
to  lettering.  But  the  designer,  a  young, 
rather  frightened  but  not  disappointed 
painter,  gave  good  drunken  counsel: 
"It's  the  wrong  thing,  kid.  Get  out  of  it 
while  you  can.  You'll  never  learn  to 
paint  here."  And  he  got  out.  Cleveland 
Art  School,  Woodstock,  and  in  three 


years  he  had  his  first  exhibition.  He 
went  on,  Santa  Fe  and  Taos,  New  Mex- 
ico. Then  he  painted  his  way  through 
the  war,  and  after  the  war  returned  to 
New  Mexico,  but  he  was  restless  for 
Paris,  and  painted  his  way  back  there. 
There  he  met  Helen  Virginia  Davis, 
who  soon  became  Virginia  Hersch. 
Young  folks  are  likely  to  get  lost  in 


Bridge  at  San  Paul,  Riviera,  near  Nice.  Lee  Hersch,  1930 


Paris.  Lee  Hersch  knew  just  enough  to 
call  himself  a  student  and  to  avoid  art 
schools.  He  studied  in  museums  and  at 
the  exhibitions  of  men  as  varying  as 
Matisse,  Cezanne,  Renoir,  Derain,  Se- 
gonzac,  Soutine,  Bonnard,  in  that  word- 
less school  of  color  and  form  and  line. 
He  studied  without  knowing  any  of  the 
teachers  personally,  and  without  copying 
or  imitating  their  line  or  color,  found 
his  own  way  and  found  his  own  way  so 
well  that  his  work  has  been  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  a  group  with  the  work  of  these 
other  men.  When  Leopold  Survage,  who 
welcomed  him  into  the  Paris  school,  first 
saw  his  work  he  compared  it  with  his 
own  abstract  art  saying,  "extremes 
touch,"  and  writing,  "You  have  the  gift 
of  creating  a  language  of  your  own." 

As  to  this  gift  of  creating  one's  own 
language — Baudelaire  quoted  a  friend 
who  said,  "The  artist  uses  nature  as  a 
dictionary."  Quite  as  a  word  from  a 
dictionary,  one  must  not  misuse  a  hill  or 
tree,  but  to  be  an  artist  one  must  sur- 
round them  with  his  own  interpretation, 


giving  them  a  life  which  the  layman  c 
not  sense  before.  "The  unconsciousn 
of  nature,"  Lee  Hersch  says,  "the  w 
nature  reaches  beyond  the  view  and  I 
yond  the  picture  within  the  frame,  I  1 
to  put  that  into  my  landscapes,  and 
try  to  paint  a  figure  as  I  do  a  landsca] 
with  that  same  unconsciousness  of  beai 
and  impersonality  of  form." 

Virginia  Hers< 
living  with  h  i  i 
traveling  with  hi 
let  her  early  trai 
ing  (she  is  a  ju 
doctor  and  a  licens 
lawyer)  become  or 
the  scaffolding 
her  mind,  and  cc 
ered  it  with  oth 
thoughts.  Uncc 
sciously  she  mixi 
her  materials,  mi 
gling  with  livii 
painters,  watchir 
their  struggles,  se 
ing  some  give  i 
while  others  we 
on,  this  second  groi 
dividing  into  tho 
who  grew  strong 
and  those  who  gre 
bitterer  with  tl 
years,  and  at  tl 
same  time  seeing  tl 
work  of  El  Grei 
and  Picasso,  until  first  art,  and  then  li 
reached  outside  of  its  frame  of  place  ar 
time  and  became  universal.  Perhaps  h 
greatest  gift  is  that  of  vividly  creatir 
a  bygone  age  and  she  does  this  by  supe 
imposing  on  pictures  a  living  voice. 

To  be  specific,  take  her  first  boc 
"Bird  of  God :  The  Romance  of  ] 
Greco."  There  was  the  living  scene  ar 
the  living  voices  of  artists  in  their  stru] 
gle  all  around  her  and  El  Greco  w: 
for  her  the  sum  of  all,  the  modern  arti 
in  heroic  scale — ex-patriot,  and  yet  tl 
most  Spanish  painter  of  Spain ;  ex-patrii 
and  yet  the  greatest  Greek  since  anciei 
times;  Greek,  Italian  and  Spanish  in  h 
life,  and  in  his  death  the  prophet  of  tl 
modern  school,  which  has  its  home  i 
Paris.  Then  the  scene,  the  great  bar 
quets  of  Venice,  lived  for  her  throug 
the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  an 
especially  the  supreme  illustrator,  Veror 
ese.  As  the  story  progressed  to  Spain,  th 
paintings  grew  less  specific.  There  wei 
dottings  of  scattered  facts  across  whic 
(Continued  on  Page  350) 
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P     TE  \vas  a  go-getter — a  university 

I  I    graduate    with    diplomas    from 
L     JL    an  Eastern  as  well  as  a  West- 
kri    School   of    Mines,   and   had   served 
sithfully    in    acquiring    experience    in 
Tactical   field   work.     He   had   been   in 
pie  charge  of  a  large  mining  property 

which  his  father  had  a  controlling  in- 
•rest,  hut  had  decided  to  go  to  South 
ifrica  to  get  away  from  home  influences 
id  friendly  cooperation.  Robert  Hel- 
Hith  Grant  had  background  socially 
nd  financially,  and  was  cocksure  of 
imself.  He  prided  himself  on  knowing 
is  own  mind  and  was  not  averse  to 
elping  other  people  make  up  theirs.  In 
le  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  had  over- 
)me  whatever  obstacles  crossed  his 
ath,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  mother  and 
le  adjustment  to  her  successor.  He  and 
is  father  had  a  tacit  agreement  not  to 
iterfere  in  each  others  personal  affairs, 
nd  to  be  strictly  business  in  other  mat- 
:rs.  To  date  the  young  man  had  had 

0  time  for  girls.    He  had  been  too  busy 
laking  a  place  for  himself  in   the  big 
onstructive   activities   of    the    go-getter 

iss. 

"Dad,  I  think  I  will  spend  my  last 
nro  weeks  here  by  doing  a  bit  of  fishing 
etween  surveys  of  the  formations  around 
t.  Helena,  the  Petrified  Forest  and  the 
reyser  region.  I'll  have  to  deal  with 
milar  conditions  later,  and  will  need 
jme  first  hand  information."  The  men 
•ere  in  the  breakfast  room  of  their 
erkeley  home. 

"You  have  vacated  your  quarters  here 
nd   in    the   office   which   indicates   that 
ou  are  going  at  once." 
"Yes,  I  expect  to  be  at  my  stopping 
.ace  by  noon." 
"All  right,  son,  and  good  luck  to  you. 

II  expect  to  see  you  for  a  final  con- 
erence." 

"Yes;  upon  my  return  I'll  drop  into 
le  office." 

The  guests  at  a  wooded  mountain  re- 
>rt,  nestling  on  a  trout  stream  in  a  foot- 
canyon  of  Napa  County,  were 
livided  at  the  dinner  hour  between  the 
Ipacious  lobby  and  the  quaintly  lighted 
lining  room,  when  Robert  Helmuth 
jrant,  ocmpleting  arrangements  for  his 
ishing  trip  at  dawn,  was  inquiring 
ibout  reading  matter. 

"We  have  just  received  the  latest 
>est  seller,  written  by  one  of  our  guests, 

1  Miss  Jolaine  Painter.    It  is  entitled, 
'Two  Judgments,"  and  is  the  story  of  a 
foung  clergyman  who  loses  his  fashion- 
ible  following  when  he  marries  an  un- 
wed   mother,    disowned   by    her   family 
ind  deserted  by  her  lover." 


By  FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN 

"That  ought  to  be  a  hot  sketch,"  was 
the  comment  as  the  book  changed  hands. 

"The  young  lady  going  out  of  the 
door  is  the  author.  That  is  her  mother 
and  a  girl  friend." 

"Who  is  the  chap  with  them?" 

"He's  a  sculptor,  and  evidently  an 
old  friend." 

"He  looks  like  an  artist,  all  right. 
Has  he  done  anything  worth  while?" 

"Not  so  far  as  I  know.  He  is  work- 
ing on  a  figure,  I  heard  some  one  say." 

"A  female  statue,  I'll  bet." 

"Yes,  I  believe  so." 

The  zest  of  wading  up  stream,  and 
whipping  the  riffles  filled  the  early 
hours  of  the  newcomer,  and  it  was  not 
until  lunch  time  that  "Two  Judgments" 
was  opened.  The  meal  was  all  but  eaten 
when  this  sentence  caught  his  eye. 

"His  hair  had  that  golden  glint  and 
sheen  best  compared  to  molasses  candy 
when  the  pulling  is  finished." 

"Lasses  candy  hair!  Well  I'll  be 
damned !  A  fellow  with  that  color  of 
hair  couldn't  be  anything  but  a  simp." 

Down  went  the  book  and  a  very  dis- 
guested  young  man  grabbed  his  fishing 
pole,  reeled  in  the  line  and  prepared  to 
study  rock  formation  intensively. 

JOLAINE,  'fess  up!  Wouldn't  you 
be  thrilled  if  you  should  find  your 
hero  with  the  molasses  colored  hair 
haunting  the  underbrush  or  tall  timbers 
hereabouts?" 

"I  would  at  least  give  him  the  once 
over,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  hear, 
you  tormenting  imp." 

"Hs-sh!  Keep  it  dark!  I've  seen 
him! 

"No!"  came  in  chorus  from  Jolaine, 
her  mother,  and  Andrew  Brescia,  the 
sculptor.  "When,  and  where?"  they 
all  demanded. 

"Less  than  an  hour  ago.  He's  been 
fishing  and  picking  up  rocks  all  day. 
The  clerk  says  he  is  a  geologist  who 
came  up  from  San  Francisco  yesterday." 

That  was  all  that  Robert  Helmuth 
Grant  waited  to  hear. 

"Jumping  Jehosaphat!  Am  I  like 
that?" 

He  was  screened  off  from  the  pergola 
by  flowering  wisteria  covering  the  ver- 
andah where  he  had  sought  rest  after 
his  long  tramp.  As  he  escaped  unseen 
he  heard  the  laughing  group  coming  up 
the  garden  walk,  and  knew  that  he  was 
still  the  subject  of  discussion. 

"Suffering  cats!  What  a  mess  I  am 
getting  into!  They  want  to  know  all 
about  my  business.  I'll  find  out  some- 
thing about  theirs  first." 


With  this  intention  he  made  as  care- 
ful a  toilet  as  his  field  wardrobe  per- 
mitted. 

"They  are  a  bunch  of  'high  bro\v 
he  said   to  himself.    "What  do   1   care 
what  they  think?" 

Nevertheless  with  several  more  "be- 
damns"  he  brushed  his  hair  until  it 
shone  like  satin  and  insisted  on  having 
a  permanent  seat  near  Jolaine's  table 
after  learning  that  the  mother  and 
sculptor  were  returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  morrow.  Dinner  finished, 
he  called  a  long  distance  telephone 
number. 

"Hello,  Dad.  This  is  Bob  speaking. 
I've  found  some  civilized  savages  up 
here  and  need  more  clothes.  Send  my 
dinner  coat  and  my  white  flannels." 

"Who  is  she,  Bob?"  came  the  quiz- 
zical voice  of  his  father. 

"Never  mind,  Dad.  I  don't  know  yet, 
but  I'll  soon  find  out.  See  you  later. 
Maybe  I'll  have  something  to  tell 
then." 

"Going  direct  to  tht  corner  where 
Jolaine's  mother  sat  alone,  Robert  Hel- 
muth Grant  bowed,  and  presenting  his 
card,  asked:  "May  I  sit  here,  Mrs. 
Painter,  I  have  been  reading  your 
daughter's  book,  and  would  like  very 
much  to  meet  her  before  leaving  for 
South  Africa  next  week.  Please  pardon 
such  a  direct  method,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  way.  I  hope  you  will  grant 
permission,  as  I  would  hesitate  to  ap- 
proach her  after  you  are  gone." 

His  air  of  friendliness  left  the  elder 
woman  no  alternative. 

Conversation  turned  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  formality  of  her 
youth  with  the  freedom  of  today.  She 
said:  "I  do  not  find  so-called  flaming 
youth  so  objectionable.  They  are  thought- 
less but  not  really  lacking  in  fine  feeling 
or  respect." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I 
believe  that  one  should  take  what  he 
wants  out  of  life,  provided  he  gives  a 
square  deal  in  doing  it." 

"The  ignoring  of  social  amenities  is 
the  worst  phase.  For  instance  on  our 
way  here  I  was  obliged  to  stand  in  the 
street  car  while  some  young  men  kept 
their  seats.  Jolaine  was  highly  indig- 
nant at  their  lack  of  breeding,  but  I  only 
felt  sorry  for  the  lc>>-,  to  the  young  men 
of  an  opportunity  to  do  a  graciou-  act 
which  involved  a  personal  sacrifice.  Were 
men  not  permitted  to  shield  women  and 
children  there  would  be  little  tender- 
ness in  their  lives.  Business  is  brutal 
warfare,  where  only  the  strong  or  cun- 
ning win — 
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The  appearance  of  Jolaine  and  her 
companions  cut  short  any  further  com- 
ment, and  soon  the  group  were  headed 
for  a  favorite  pathway  with  Robert  Hel- 
muth  Grant  carefully  piloting  Mrs. 
Painter. 

THE  go-getter  moved  over  to  the 
Painter  table  next  day,  and  had  the 
vacant  chair  removed  to  prevent  intru- 
sion. He  lost  no  time  in  paying  exclu- 
sive attention  to  Jolaine.  His  methods 
annoyed  her  at  first,  but  she  soon  dis- 
covered that  there  must  be  no  trifling. 
As  is  the  case  in  all  belated  sex  awaken- 
ings, Robert  Helmuth  Grant  fell  hard 
for  the  first  woman  who  had  aroused 
his  mating  instincts. 

He  almost  swept  Jolaine  off  her  feet 
by  rushing  her  in  true  college  fashion. 
He  became  meticulously  careful  in 
careful  in  speech  and  manner,  and  his 
tawny  colored  locks  looked  as  if  each 
hair  had  been  brushed  separately.  With 
all  of  his  curiosity  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  her  life  he  almost  forgot  the 
book  in  an  ever  increasing  interest  in 
the  author.  She  told  him  casually  about 
her  childhood  friend  and  pal,  Andrew 
Brescia,  the  Spanish  Californian  artist 
and  his  work,  "but  that  made  only  a 
slight  impression. 

The  all  absorbing  question  was  how 
to  pursuade  Jolaine  to  marry  him  before 
he  began  his  year  of  self-imposed  exile. 
She  was  so  conventionally  minded  he 
scarcely  dared  hope  for  a  hasty  wedding. 
His  contracts  forbade  delay,  and  each 
day's  development  made  it  still  more  im- 
possible to  ask  Jolaine  to  accompany  him 
into  a  new  and  lonely  frontier  environ- 
ment. 

Flattered  by  such  intensive  devotion, 
Jolaine  was  elusive,  undecided  and  not 
sure  of  herself.  She  had  cherished  an 
altogether  different  ideal  of  a  hero,  and 
an  entirely  opposite  setting  and  circum- 
stances when  love  should  come  to  her. 
She  thought  she  wanted  a  man  to  be 
timid,  self-effacing  and  afraid  to  make 
an  approach.  Robert  Helmuth  Grant 
had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her 
fervently,  and  then  announced  his  de- 
sire to  marry  her.  Something  primitive 
within  her  answered  his  lusty  call,  but  a 
New  England  conscience  modestly  re- 
pressed such  feelings.  It  was  hard  to 
induce  her  to  admit  that  she,  too,  loved, 
and  she  was  slow  in  accepting  a  tenta- 
tive engagement.  When  immediate  mar- 
riage was  urged  she  was  in  a  panic  and 
fled  to  her  room  where  she  remained 
secluded  until  long  after  the  dinner 
hour. 

"Jolaine,  dearest,  if  it  is  your  wish 
that  I  go  tomorrow  without  seeing  you 
again,  I  will  do  so,  but  I  can  never 
forget,  and  will  never  cease  to  love  you. 
Will  this  situation  make  you  happy?  I 


will  wait  under  your  window  for  a  note 
from  you.  Robert." 

The  slip  of  white  paper  under  the 
door  was  the  first  communication 
Jolaine  had  ever  received  from  her 
lover.  His  handwriting!  How  precious 
it  was!  And  how  considerate  he  had 
been  in  not  disturbing  her.  She  was 
frantic  at  the  thought  of  separation. 
Frightened  at  the  prospect,  she  was  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  her  own  feelings. 
She  knew  instinctively  that  her  widowed 
mother  would  urge  her  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  her  own  heart.  And  she 
would  do  it. 

A  subdued  and  tearful  maiden  trying 
to  solve  the  greatest  problem  in  her  life 
crept  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  her 
distracted  lover.  The  moon  was  setting 
when  final  arrangements  were  made. 
They  would  be  married  two  hours  be- 
fore the  train  time,  and  no  one  but  the 
witnesses  should  be  in  the  know. 

WHAT  has  happened  Jolaine?" 
queried  the  mother,  startled  by 
the  suppressed  excitement  characterizing 
Jolaine's  return.  The  flustered  face,  the 
unshed  tears,  the  restless  movements, 
the  absent  mindedness  did  not  escape 
the  keen  perceptions  of  mother  love. 
Jolaine  snuggled  down  beside  her,  and 
confided. 

"I  have  always  promised  to  tell  you 
when  "Mr.  Right"  invaded  my  waking 
consciousness." 

"Is  he  the  young  man  we  met  at  the 
Springs?" 

"Yes,  mother;  I've  embarked  on  the 
Great  Adventure,  but  I  can't  talk  about 
it  now." 

"I've  always  trusted  you,  dear." 

"You  will  have  to  continue  to  for  a 
while  longer.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  when  I  can." 

Mrs.  Painter  wisely  refrained  from 
further  comment.  Under  the  soothing 
influence  Jolaine's  tense  nerves  relaxed 
and  for  the  first  time  in  a  week  she 
slept  soundly. 

"TV7ELCOME  to  our  city,  you  Great 
*»  Genius!"  greeted  Andrew  Bres- 
cia, when  Jolaine  appeared  at  the  studio 
door.  "You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
be  famous,  but  you  will  when  you  read 
this  stuff!"  He  thrust  a  handful  of  clip- 
pings into  her  outstretched  hand.  "These 
have  come  in  since  we  arrived  last  week. 
They  all  praise  that  sap  head  hero  of 
yours  with  the  candy  pull  wig." 

"Andrew  Brescia,  if  you  say  another 
word,  I'll  come  there  and  slap  your  ugly 
face,"  retorted  Jolaine,  in  mock  anger. 
"How  is  old  Cleopatra  coming  on?" 

"You  poor  ignorant  nut;  you  don't 
know  a  Venus  when  you  see  one.  Phi- 
dias put  it  over  on  me  by  leaving  his 
figure  armless.  I've  been  having  a  heck 


of    a   time    with    this    hand    and 
Won't  you  step   upon   the  model 
form  and  lift  that  beautiful  left  of  y 
a  position  while  I  immortalize  it?" 

"I'll  not  bulge  an  inch,  sir,  until 
say  that  you  are  sorry  for  your  atro< 
behavior." 

"You  go  to;  I'm  not  sorry,  ar 
won't  say  I  am." 

"Go  on;  don't  mind  me!  Show  i 
a  rotter  you  can  develop  into;  you 
vious,  green-eyed  monster." 

"What  are  you  two  children  qua 
ing  about  now?  Never  in  my  born 
have  I  seen  such  people.  You  can't 
along  peaceably  together,  and  c 
seem  to  do  well  apart,  either.  Anc 
has  been  moping  ever  since  we 
home,"  declared  Mrs.  Painter,  cot 
in  from  an  adjoining  room. 

"Well,  who  has  a  better  right  to 
rect  Andrew?  Haven't  I  raised 
child  from  infancy?  Momsey,  I  am 
ing  to  razz  him  every  time  I  feel  lik 
He  has  it  coming  to  him.  Hasn' 
always  behaved  abominably  about 
work.  He  doesn't  know  anything  a 
classic  literature.  He  should  never  ! 
been  allowed  to  read  my  great  Ma 
piece." 

"Shut  up,  Gintzy,  and  come  over 
while  I  reproduce  the  contour  of  ' 
exquisite  profile  before  the  clay  gets 
dry."  This  with  an  obsequiously 
bow,  and  a  loud  smack  on  the  bac 
her  hand,  which  he  seized  with  avi 
and  held  at  a  ridiculous  angle. 

"All    right,    Andy."     Soon    the 
were  absorbed  in  the  problem  of  a 
ing  a  perfect  female  figure  accordin 
modern  art  standards. 

"They  carry  on  like  this  all  of 
time.  One  would  think  they  were 
the  verge  of  blows,  but  when  I  1 
Andy  and  Gintzy  used  in  addres 
each  other  I  know  that  everything  is 
right." 

The  mother  busied  herself  tidying 
the  disordered  room. 

AT  sea  how  Robert  Helmuth  G; 
pored    over   Jolaine's   book.    EI 
man  is  a  conservative  where  the  woi 
he  loves  is  concerned  and  there  w< 
well    defined    prejudice    against 
preacher  hero  for  marrying  an   un1 
mother.    Over  and  over  again   he   i 
Jolaine's  explanation   of   it.    The   t 
"Two   Judgments,"    was   based   on 
action  of  the  faithless  lover's  family 
the  Dominie's  congregation. 

Jolaine  had  written:  "Arthur  Prei 
gast  was  hurrying  from  his  church  st 
homeward,  when  he  heard  low  moan 
and  discovered  a  pathetically  yo 
country  girl  huddled  in  a  heap  nea 
doorway.  To  his  simple,  "What  is 
matter  with  you?"  she  had  answei 
(Continued  on  Page  349) 
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THE  MOCCASIN  TRAIL"— By  Reed  Ful- 
ton. Doubleday  Doran  and  Co.,  Inc.  A 
Junior  Book. 

ALTHOUGH  classed  as  a  Junior  book, 
^.  age  as  well  as  youth  will  find  thrills 
waiting  them  in  these  pages,  for  one  is 
ansported  back  to  the  days  of  1835,  when 
ffalo  herds  roamed  the  prairies,  and  In- 
ans  were  hostile  to  the  traveler  upon  too 
any  occasions. 

The  story  is  woven  around  young  Bruce 
est,  who  took  the  Trail  with  Kit  Carson. 
10  protects  the  runaway  boy.  "Croppy," 
remarkably  gifted  pony,  and  "Shag,"  a 
werful  and  sagacious  dog,  both  gifts  of 
t  Carson,  accompany  our  two  heroes 
roughout  the  exciting  expedition,  starting 
om  St.  Louis. 

Several  mysteries  and  a  faint  hint  of  a 
love  story  give  zest  to  this  recital  of  the 
berils  of  a  former  day. 

|  The  author  says  in  his  preface:  "Through 
[he  eyes  of  a  score  or  more  of  men,  I  have 
leen  the  great  scout  Kit  Carson,  and  that 
rail  he  knew  so  well.  My  gratitude  goes  to 
Bern  all,  but  in  particular  I  give  acknowl- 
jdgements  to  William  Drannan,  self-styled 
'Chief  of  Scouts,"  and  to  Colonel  Henry  In- 
nan,  who  has  gathered  much  atmosphere 
ind  incident  of  the  old  Southwest  in  his 
rolume,  "The  Old  Sante  Fe  Trail." 

Mr.  Fulton  has  written  two  Junior  novels 
(reviously,  "Powder  Dock  Mystery"  and 
'Davy  Jones'  Locker."  He  is  in  charge  of 
fournalism  at  the  Broadway  High  School  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  He  is  accustomed  to 
itudy  throughout  the  year,  when  he  wishes 
o  write  a  historical  novel;  then  in  vacation 
lays  he  concentrates  on  the  actual  writing 
if  his  book. 

LOTUS  J.  COSTIGAN. 


PHE     UNIVERSITY     OF     CALIFORNIA 

AND    ITS    CHRONICLER 
lv7"RiTERS  have  sought  everywhere  for  in- 

TT  teresting  material,  have  delved  in  for- 
lidding  places,  without  recognizing  the  rich 
naterial  at  hand  in  our  own  State  University, 
t  has  remained  for  an  editor  and  newspaper 
Dan  to  bring  together  in  an  imposing  volume 
I  wealth  of  information  that  will  appeal  to 
nany  readers  from  many  points  of  view. 

Origin  and  Development  of  the  University 
<f  California,  by  William  Warren  Ferrier, 
i  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  traces  the  rise 
<  the  University  from  its  earliest  beginnings, 
nth  a  clearness  and  accuracy  of  detail  that 
nakes  it  good  reading,  and  that  shows  his- 
Dry  in  the  making  in  attractive  guise.  Cali- 
ornians  should  welcome  the  volume  as  a 
listinctive  addition  to  the  fuller  history  of 
kcir  own  state;  college  people,  from  what- 
ver  institution,  should  read  it  for  the  picture 
t  gives  of  the  growth  of  a  University,  and 
or  the  intimate  views  of  college  life  in  two 
enturies.  One  may  read  it  with  interest  for 
lie  familiar  names,  names  of  young  instruc- 


tors who  afterwards  became  world  figures: 
Joseph  and  John  Le  Conte,  Edward  Rowland 
Sill,  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Josiah  Royce. 
One  may  read  it  for  the  names  of  the  great 
who  have  sojourned  here,  or  for  the  familiar 
names  that  to  so  many  mean  the  best  for 
which  the  University  stood:  George  Holmes 
Howison,  Martin  Kellogg,  Alexis  Lange, 
George  C.  Edwards,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
Lovers  of  othletics  will  find  the  story  of  many 
contests,  including  the  history  of  the  axe. 
The  various  publications  put  out  in  the  shade 
of  the  University  receive  space  from  "The 
University  Echo"  of  March,  1871,  to  the 
"California  Daily  Bruin."  The  affiliated  col- 
leges are  not  neglected,  nor  is  Lick  Observa- 
tory, nor  is — But  why  go  on?  Dr.  Ferrier's 
inclusive  history  will  be  all  things  to  all 
readers  as  they  find  the  name,  the  reference, 
the  quotation,  for  which  they  are  looking. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
access  to  a  volume  that  will  answer  so  many 
questions,  revive  so  many  interesting  memo- 
ries, or  acquaint  one  with  so  much  that  is  of 
value  in  the  history  of  the  University  and 
of  the  State. 

L.  B.  EVERETT. 


MORNING   LIGHT— By  Frank  B.  Linder- 
man.  Published  by  John  Day.  $2.00. 

THE  announcement  of  a  new  Western  novel 
has  long  since  ceased  to  halt  even  the 
most  naive  of  readers  in  the  midst  of  his 
morning  cereal.  Western  novels  are  as  plenty 
as  fleas  on  a  lazy  hound — and  it  must  be 
confessed,  most  of  them  seem  to  serve  even 
less  purpose.  The  flea,  at  least,  arouses  a 
momentary  interest. 

True,  certain  writers  of  the  Western  story 
have  their  personal  following,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  story  by  this  gentle- 
man or  that — Zane  Grey  or  whoever — starts 
an  immediate  procession  to  the  bookshop,  or 
the  free  library.  Since  I  a  am  reader  less 
concerned  with  past  performance  than  pres- 
ent; since  I  read  a  story  for  its  content 
rather  than  because  a  much-beblurbed  author 
signs  it,  I  reach  but  lazily  for  any  volume 
which  indicates  a  Western  setting.  I  know 
these  stories  all  too  well,  from  the  hard- 
riding,  quick-shooting  hero  to  the  innocent 
heroine,  fresh  from  an  Eastern  college,  who 
is  insulted  or  abducted  or  whatever  by  the 
cattle-rustling  villain. 

It's  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  so  blase.  I 
almost  overlooked  reading  a  real  story;  a 
genuine  Western  by  a  man  who  knows  his 
West.  My  apologies  to  Frank  B.  Linderman, 
author  of  Morning  Light,  for  having  even 
momentarily  classed  him  with  the  drugstore 
writers  who  turn  out  most  of  the  Zane  Grey 
type  of  stuff. 

Here's  a  good  story,  well  told,  which  brings 
in  material  new  to  most  readers;  the  story 
of  Lige  Mounts,  pioneer  of  the  old  Far  West. 
And  it  is  told  from  a  new  angle.  Mounts  is 
a  squawman,  yet  the  reader  loses  nothing  of 


his  liking  for  this  virile  character  of  the 
vanished  buffalo  days,  nothing  of  bis  sym- 
pathy. I  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  reader 
would  be  sadly  disappointed  if  Mounts  did 
not  finish  up  his  story  just  as  he  doe*. 

HARRY  NOVES  PRATT. 
(Continued  on  Page  346) 


DAINTY     CHINESE      MAIDS 

"Overland 
Limited" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  meets  Chicago  in 
58  hours  of  luxurious  travel  via  the 
"Overland  Limited."  Color-bearer  of 
the  first  of  the  Four  Great  Routes, 
this  gracious  train  is  famed  through- 
out the  world. 

All-Pullman,  extra-fare,  of  course. 
That  its  equipment  and  appointments 
are  the  best  today  can  fashion,  you 
rightfully  assume.  And  this  exclusive 
touch — dainty  Chinese  Maids,  gaily 
garbed,  to  serve  you. 

Southern 
Pacific 


E.  W.  CI.APP 

Gn.  P*ii.Trf.  Mgr. 

Sin  Frucixo 
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REASONS  WHY 

you  should  buy  bonds 
TODAY  ! 

-|      Good  bonds  are  safe  .  .  . 
*   today  and  tomorrow. 

'y    Good  bonds  cost  less  to- 
*  day  than   they  probably 
will  tomorrow. 


Good  bonds  bring  a  regu- 
lar  income. 


A    And  today  S.  W.  Straus  & 

•  Co.  is  offering  good  bonds 

in  yield  as  high  as  6%%. 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  today's 
opportunity.  Mail  the  coupon  .  .  . 
now  .  .  .  for  our  free  illustrated 
booklet,  "How  to  Invest  Money." 

Specify  Booklet  K-1130 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Investment   Securities  Incorporated 

STRAUS   BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

STRAUS   BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS   BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago 
(Established  in  1882) 


KNOWN  BY  THEIR  DEEDS 

(Continued  from  Page  332) 
wherever  in  his  world  travels  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  doing  in  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  those  little  things  that 
brought  smiles  to  the  eyes  and  gladness 
into  the  hearts  of  those  whom  his  friend- 
ship honored. 

With  the  end  near  ot  hand,  he  un- 
consciously epitomized  his  own  nobly 
generous  life  by  breathing  the  spirit  of 
friendship  into  that  classic  document 
called  his  will.  For  with  him  it  was 
true  that: 

Little  acts  make  up  the  deeds 
Of  human  kindliness  that  bring, 
Indeed,  the  songs  that  sing, 

Into  our  lives  some  happiness. 


TWO  DAYS 

By  EZRA  A.  RICKS 

r   |  ""HERE   are   two   days  of   the  week 
about  which  I   never  worry — two 

•*•  :are-free  days  kept  sacredly  free 
from  fear  and  apprehension. 

One  of  these  days  is  YESTERDAY. 
Yesterday  with  all  its  cares,  frets,  pains 
and  aches,  with  all  its  faults  and  blun- 
ders, has  passed  forever  beyond  the  reach 
of  my  recall.  Save  for  the  beautiful 
memories,  sweet  and  tender,  that  linger 
like  the  perfume  of  roses  in  the  heart  of 
the  day  that  is  gone,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  yesterday. 

And  the  other  day  I  do  not  worry 
about  is  TOMORROW.  Tomorrow 
with  all  its  possibilities,  adversities,  its 
burdens  and  perils,  its  large  promises 
and  poor  performances,  its  failures  and 
mistakes,  is  as  far  beyond  my  reach  or 
my  mastery  as  its  dead  sister,  YESTER- 
DAY. 

There  is  left  for  myself,  then,  but  one 
day  of  the  week,  TODAY.  Any  man 
can  fight  the  battles  of  today.  Any  wom- 
an can  carry  the  burdens  of  just  one  day. 
Any  man  can  resist  the  temptations  of 
today.  It  isn't  the  experiences  of  today 
that  drive  men  mad.  It  is  the  remorse 
for  the  happenings  of  yesterday  and  the 
dread  of  what  tomorow  mav  disclose. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 


surance companies  in  premium 
income-fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 


Therefore,  I  think,  and  I  do  a 
journey  but  one  day  at  a  time.  And  i 
faithfully  and  dutifully  I  run  my  co 
and  work  my  appointed  task  on  tha: 
of  mine,  God  the  almighty,  the  all  1( 
will  take  care  of  yesterday  and  tomoi 


A  GOLDEN  MEMORY 

(Continued  from  Page  338) 
veranda,  still  smiling  a  kindly  fare 
The  sky  was   all   aglow,   the   gc 
day  had  drawn  to  a  close.  It  was  a  1 
tiful   and  eternal  memory  etched 
the  mind;  most  beautiful  of  all  in 
picture — the  figure  of  that  spirit  of 
pitality,  sending  after  us  the  benedi 
of  his  radiant  smile. 


BOOKS  AND  WRITER* 

THE  FULTON  MEMORIAL  ROO 
(Continued  from  Page  345) 

THE   Fulton   Memorial   Room   of   Sta: 
University  Library  has  a  very  interi 
collection  of  early  books  by  Bret   Hart 
eluding  the  following: 

(1)  The  Lost  Galleon,  in  original  red 
binding,  published  in  San  Francisco  by  T 
&  Bacon  in   1866. 

(2)  Outcroppings:  Selections  of  Calif 
Verse,    published    in    San    Francisco    b 
Roman  &  Co.,  1866. 

(3)  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  with  Brov 
Calaveras,  in  dark  green  binding,  a 
edition,  second  issue,  also  a  pirated  ec 
by  Hotten,  printed  in  London,  1870. 

(4)  Poems,  author's  autographed  copy 
the   presentation   note   cut   away,   in   ori 
dark  red  binding,  New  York,   1871. 

(5)  Facsimile  of  The  Heathen  Chin> 
written  by  the  author  for  OVERLAND  MON' 

(6)  Condensed  Novels.  A   very  attra 
brochure   Concerning  Condensed  Novell 
been   prepared    by    Nathan   Van    Patten 
brarian  of  Stanford  University,  and  pr 
by    Stanford    University    Press,    featurii 
letter   dated   May   30,    1870,   written   by 
Harte  to  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  The  1 
has  to   do  with  the  question  of  copyrigl 
Condensed    Novels.    Bret    Harte    points 
that  the   material   was   sent  to   A.   Rom; 
Co.,  who  was  to  arrange  for  its  publics 
but  there   was   a   pirated   edition  put  ot 
Carlton  &  Co.  in   1867.  Bret   Harte   exp 
he  was  unfamiliar  with  methods  of  ham 
contracts    and    asks   Osgood   &   Co.    for 
gestions. 

In  the  brochure,  edited  by  Mr.  Van  Pa 
there  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  portion  of  the 
Harte  letter,  used  as  a  frontispiece,  gi 
some  valuable  historical  data  regarding 
Harts  and  his  early  connections  with  C 
LAND  MONTHLY. 

GRACE  T.  HADLI 


RAM  L  ELDERS 


,239  Posf  Street 

'San  Francisco- 
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Humanity's  Day 

BY  DR.  FREDERICK  W.  D'Kvi:i.v\ 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Humanity's  Day 


$1OO  for  One  Good 

Commercial  Drawing 


ACUTE  and  far-reaching  changes 
arc  today  taking  place — almost 
momentarily,  in  all  departments 
if  heing  and  of  thought.  Whether  next 
>f  kin,  or  closeness  of  contact  is  the  most 
letermining  factor  of  destiny,  is  being 
;ome\vhat  closely  debated.  In  the  mid- 
ummer  of  1923,  an  Educational  Con- 
tress  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
rornia.  In  one  section  of  that  Congress 
Jiere  was  formulated  the  question:  "Is 
t  possible  or  is  it  desirable  to  have  a 
iVorld's  Day?"  Out  of  the  prompt- 
ngs  of  that  question  came  the  subject 
if  our  paper — Humanity's  Day.  It  was 
II  a  measure  a  still  birth,  just  a  shade 
nore  tangible  than  a  conception.  It  soon 
ound  varied  foci  of  acceptance  and  ap- 
preciation, and  so  continues.  Historically, 
t  surely  is  no  mean  thing  to  allow  time 

0  register  its  birthplace   as  San   Fran- 
•isco. 

Humanity's  Day  claims  for  the  in- 
lividual  innate  possessions,  for  which  no 
ither  individual  can  tender  a  proxy  or 
ixchange.  If  these  innate  possessions  are 
nutually  recognized  and  mutually  con- 
:eded,  they  constitute  a  basic  reality 
ipon  which  all  needed  superstructures 
if  human  inter-relationship  can  be 
ounded  and  sustained.  Such  attributes, 
iowever,  in  the  ethics  of  the  times  are 
nit  incidentally  utilized.  In  practice, 
hese  innate  possessions  mean  the  "one- 
less"  of  humanity.  In  response  to  the 
lighest  acclaim  of  mankind,  their  potency 
Ef  meaning  and  service  becomes  the 
inowledge  the  individual  gains  when  he 
s  permitted  the  right  to  be  himself. 

Humanity's  Day  fosters  the  innova- 
ion  of  this  high  spirit  of  social  recipro- 
ity  and  understanding.  Humanity's  Day 
idmits  to  man,  as  a  created  human  be- 
ng,  a  spiritual  common  denominator.  It 
las  been  well  and  truly  said :  "There  is 

1  faculty  in  man  which  is  minus  in  the 
animal ;  there  is  a  virtue  in  man  which 
s  lacking  in  the  animal."    This  is  the 
'Spirit  of  Man."    Man,  biologically,  is 
an    animal.     Now    then,    what    is    this 
spiritual    common-denominator?      It    is 
evidently  just  the  more-thing:  i.  e.,  the 
greater  thing  given   to  him  at  his  crea- 
tion.   The  greater  thing  over  and  above 
that  possessed  by  any  other  created  form. 
As  such,   it  is  differentiated  and  super- 
lative   to   mere    existence,    the   common 
attribute  of  all  life. 

"The  Station  of  Man  is  High."  It  is 
single.  It  is  unique.  This  station  is  the 
direct  resultant  of  his  birthright — that 
spiritual  common-denominator.  Let  us 
further  note  this  birthright — is  a  pos- 
sessed property,  innate,  constant,  univer- 


sal, absolutely  apart  and  distinct  from 
any  human  interference  or  contribution. 
The  administration  and  functions  of  any 
form  of  super-station  of  authority  would 
assume  a  much  varied  employment  and 
control,  if  such  were  based  upon  one's 
comprehension  of  the  human-being  as  an 
already  ponetting-tntity.  In  the  usages 
of  the  day — such  favors  or  considerations 
are  void  and  meaningless — and  hence  of 
no  service  or  constructive  value.  Surely, 
such  a  vague  appreciation  of  the  reality 
of  the  human,  is  to  be  much  regretted. 

A  truer  and  more  specific  estimate  of 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
birthright  would  reveal  it  as  a  purposive 
foundation.  The  basic  symbol  of  perfect 
Justice.  Justice  is  the  perfect  attribute 
of  Creative  Divinity.  Its  inclusion  in 
the  birthright  is  full  of  meaning  and 
purpose.  "The  Station  of  Man  is  High." 

In  the  recognition  and  usage  of  this 
attribute — Humanity's  Day  has  proved 
a  way  of  great  promise  in  the  solution 
of  those  multiple  complexes,  which  every- 
day experience  has  time-honoredly 
summed  up  in  the  familiar  grouping 
"man's  responsibilities  to  man."  The 
solution  of  such  by  Justice  ( Tightness) 
is  the  key-note  to  many  troublesome  con- 
fusions. 

Humanity's  Day  accepts  the  whole 
world  as  single  and  interdependent. 
Further  admits  that  nothing  but  limita- 
tion and  disappointment  in  this  age  re- 
sults from  monopolizing  any  section  of 
the  world  as  a  promised  land  and  its 
peoples  as  a  chosen  community.  Mass 
education  is  what  the  world  today  most 
needs.  The  mutual  evaluation  of  hu- 
manity, as  outlined  in  the  practice  of 
Humanity's  Day,  is  doing  much  to  se- 
cure the  needed  instruction  and  sym- 
pathy. We  fully  appreciate  the  onward 
and  more  inclusive  movement  of  man- 
kind, and  the  measure  of  conscious  ma- 
turity directly  consequent  upon  the  dawn 
of  this  cycle.  However,  is  it  not  an  ar- 
resting significance  that  twenty  cen- 
turies of  civilization  have  not  made  the 
world  safe  for  Humanity?  And  even 
more  bewildering  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  today  no  World  countersign  that  se- 
cures safety  for  Humanity. 

Mankind — world -wide — is  fully 
awake  to  these  shortcomings,  and  in 
varied  terms  and  intensities  is  asking  the 
reason  why.  Time  is  becoming  a  factor 
in  the  response.  It  is  not  comforting  to 
note  that,  notwithstanding  proven  fail- 
ure, experiments,  even  on  a  national 
scale,  are  being  repeated.  All  such  re- 
hearsal education  is  ill-timed  and  out  of 
(Continued  on  Page  348) 


Graduate  Wm.  R.  Kent.  New  Jersey. 
writes:  "I  have  obtained  >  100. 00  for  a 
single  drawing  which  only  took  a  day  to 
do." 

"I  am  earning  1100.00  a  week."  writes 
our  graduate,  P.  C.  "Roberts,  Fla.  "Pretty 
good  for  a  young  man  of  twenty." 

Harold  A.  Allen,  R.I.,  writes:  "I  have 
made  $40.00  in  a  single  day."  Henry 
G.  Mcllvaines,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania,  write* 
that  our  training  enabled  him  to  obtain 
a  desirable  position  a*  Artist  with  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  advertising 
agencies.'* 

Earn  While  You  Learn 

This   course   teaches  you   how  to   draw 
"pictures  that  sell,"  while  learning.  E.  V. 
Fritsch,   Texas,   who   had   completed    only 
one-third    of   the   course,   wrote:    "I   earn 
110.00  to  |19.00  a  day."  Mis*  H.  Hart- 
leijth.      Mass.,      writes:        "I      have      made 
523  5.00    and    I've    only    sent    in     12    les- 
sons." David  W.   Gould,   Maine,   wrote,  while   learn- 
ing:   "I  made  J225.00  on  one  job." 

Opportunities  Everywhere 

Over  50,000  Buyers  of  Drawings  everywhere; 
such  as  over  4 ,000  Advertising  Agencies ;  1 2 ,000 
Large  Advertisers;  2.500  Newspapers;  2,400  Maga- 
zines; 29,000  Printers;  1,100  Book  and  Music  Pub- 
lishers; 700  Photo -Engravers;  3,000  Department 
Stores ;  5 ,000  Art  Stores. 

What  Art  Buyers  Say 

An  Art  Editor  writes:  "Please  furnish  names  of 
students  in  this  vicinity."  Another  write*:  "Advise 
a  few  of  your  best  students  to  send  us  samples." 
A  Magazine  Publisher  writes:  "We  are  buying 
drawings  from  your  graduates  and  undergraduate*. 

Send  For  Free  Book 

Htndsomely  illustrated  free  book  tells  how  you 
can  learn  at  home  this  way.  It  tells  what  our  grad- 
uates earn;  how  they  earned  while  learning.  Tells  of 
big  market  for  drawings  and  how  our  Students'  Ser- 
vice Bureau  operates  to  help  capable  students  to  sell 
drawings  or  obtain  a  position.  Carl  C.  Thompson 
writes:  "Through  your  aid  I  have  been  offered  25 
different  positions  "  Book  i*  free.  No  obligation.  No 
salesman  will  call.  Mail  coupon  today. 

"Born"  talent  not 
needed.  This  re- 
markable method 
has  taught  many 
who  had  never  Room  26X5  1 1 15  15th  Si.,  N.W. 
drawn  before . 


Washington  School  of 
Art,  Inc. 


Washington,    D.   C. 


Washington  School  of  Art,  Inc. 

Room  26-G   1115    1  5U»  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C 
Please    send    me   without   cost   or    obligation    your 
book,  also  details  of  your  offer   to   new   student*. 

Name 


(Please  write  plainly,   Mr..   Miss  or  Mrs.) 

Ad  i-  — 

Citv  -     State 

Please  state  age 
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AT  LAST 


a  few  men  now 
reveal  a  new  form 
of  mental  conquest 


A  Single  Thought  May 
Change  Your  Lot  in  Life ! 


A  few  men,  composing  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity  have  issued  a 
public  presentation  of  the  very  efficient  means 
used  by  the  Rosicrucians  throughout  the  world 
to  change  mental  character  and  attain  master- 
ship over  the  common  and  extraordinary  ob- 
stacles of  life. 

Book  Loaned  to  You 

This  book,  known  as  the  "Light  of  Egypt" 
will  be  loaned  without  obligation  to  those  who 
are  seeking  to  become  more  successful  and 
happy  in  their  lives.  To  those  who  write  a 
letter  (not  a  postcard)  requesting  it,  the  book 
will  be  mailed  postpaid. 

LIBRARIAN  Q.  A.  D. 
ROSICRUCIAN  BROTHERHOOD 


(AMORC) 


SAN  JOSE 


CALIFORNIA 


(Perpetuating  the  Original  and  Only  Rosicrucian 
Fraternity) 


HUMANITY'S  DAY 

(Continued  from  Page  347) 
place.  It  is  in  confidence  of  an  effective 
modification  of  such  experiences,  that  we 
urge  the  founding  of  Humanity's  Day, 
and  its  placement  on  the  World's 
Calendar,  and  the  employment  of  its 
singleness  of  amity  amongst  mankind. 

The  big  things  that  appertain  to  hu- 
man welfare,  fundamentally  are  spiritual 
and  moral.  Humanity,  spiritually  and 
materially,  concedes  the  need  of  such  a 
day,  and  further,  has  made  a  high  ap- 
peal therefor.  Such  a  day  is  attainable 
and  potential  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 


Humanity's  Day  admits  of  ready 
utilization  and  service,  and  adapts  itself 
to  every  specific  personal  and  regional 
exigency  and  resource.  Give  it  an  op- 
portunity. 

Humanity's  Day  is  a  kinetic,  realized 
Countersign.  Its  practice  will  alter  as- 
sociations, but  there  will  be  no  "un- 
manning" of  the  romance  of  life,  so 
rightly  cherished  by  our  younger  en- 
thusiasts. There  can  be  an  attractive 
glamour,  even  if  reflected  from  an  heir- 
loom, or  a  personality  associated  with 
the  "thin  red  line." 

Humanity's  Day  will  afford  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  for  the  utility 
of  any  attributes  that  erstwhile  found 
their  highest  demonstration  in  "For 
Valour,"  "In  the  Service,"  "Self  Sacri- 
fice." In  Humanity's  Day  practical  field 
work,  the  vibrant  and  esteemed  pos- 
sessors of  red-blood  cells  will  find  an 
arena  worthy  of  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
The  closer  human  contacts  and  chum- 
ship that  drill  in  Humanity's  Day,  tac- 
tics will  render  efficiently  constructive, 
and  thus  justify,  the  verdict  that  the  In- 
ternational Reduction  Works  of  a 
World's  War  can  be  surely  placarded — 
"CONDEMNED." 

We  do  not  just  now  wish  to  elab- 
orate upon  the  actual  formula  in  the 
practice  of  Humanity's  Day.  It  is  simple 
and  effective.  The  binding  link  is  use 
of  name  and  date,  simply  to  secure  the 
desired  universal  singleness.  The  date 
November  12th  is  chosen  for  two  uni- 
quely specific  reasons. 

November  12th  is  the  first  war-free 
day  after  Armistice  Day.  We  desire  to 
enshrine  the  memories  of  those  who  gave 
up  their  lives  to  make  the  World  safe 
for  Humanity — as  a  constant  and  per- 
manent reality  that  is  with  us,  marching 
on  to  reach  the  goal  it  was  purposed  to 
attain.  This  association  will  give  us  a 
chumship — forever  and  aye — even  when 
headstones  and  monuments  are  moss- 
grown  and  merely  historical  landmarks. 
We  dare  not  and  will  not  forget  their 
"doing." 

The  second  reason  is,  November  12th 


The  Leading  Book  Store  West  of  Chicago 

EVERYTHING  MODERN  AND  STANDARD  IN  STOCK 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 


The  Sather  Gate  Ccck  Shop 


is  the  natal  day,  when  in  essence 
in  fact  the  sun  first  rose  on  the  initia 
of  the  inevitable,  universal,  human 
justment — that  is  to  be  carried  on  u 
the  World  is  made  safe  for  Humar 


"The  Newmans' 

Producers  of  Hooked  Rugs  in 
beautiful  designs  and  materials 


Importers  of 
Exclusive   French   Needlepoint 


Ye  Pilgrim  Shop 
welcomes  visitors 


WAYSIDE  COLONY 

California's  Most   Exclusive 
ART  CENTER 

60  Atlantic  Avenue 
Long  Beach  California 


2271  TELEGRAPH  AVE. 


BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


Hesperian 

1055  California  St. 
San  Francisco 

James  D.  Hart 
Editor 


Issued  occasionally,  the  Winter 
issue  is  to  appear  November  first. 
Cover  by  Ray  Boynton.  Contribu- 
tions include:  "Mooney  and 
America"  by  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Translations  from  the  French 
poets  by  Yvor  Winters,  short 
story,  "A  Meeting"  by  Clarkson 
Crane,  poetry  by  Elsa  Gidlow, 
Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood,  etc. 
Section  of  art  criticism  by  Emily 
Joseph,  and  articles  on  book  col- 
lecting and  other  subjects.  Re- 
productions of  the  work  of  Peter 
Krasnow,  Jacques  Schnier  and 
others. 

50  CENTS  THE  COPY 
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Romance  of  a  Paper  jMan 

(Continued  on  Page  344) 


"I  am  hungry."  And  that  led  to  his 
placing  her  in  a  charitable  institution 
when  pneumonia  .developed  from  ex- 
haustion and  exposure  after  Judith  Dare 
had  been  turned  out  of  doors  and  de- 
serted by  her  lover  and  his  family.  In 
her  days  of  delirium  Judith  told  the 
whole  story.  She  had  been  left  to  shift 
for  herself  when  her  grandmother  died. 
She  was  an  inexperienced  stenographer 
first  employed  by  the  legal  firm  of  father 
and  son.  When  Judith's  condition  be- 
came self-revealing  the  son  prevailed 
upon  his  father  to  take  her  home.  His 
mother  flatly  refused  to  tolerate  Judith. 
For  days  she  was  subjected  to  incon- 
ceivable abuse  and  when  the  child  was 
stillborn  Judith  was  turned  into  the 
street. 

"I  never  had  any  beaux,"  she  con- 
fided, "and  Henry  had  such  different 
ideas  from  what  Granny  taught  me.  He 
said  she  was  an  old  fogey,  and  had  never 
really  lived.  He  made  fun  of  my 
scruples.  Then  when  it  happened  I 
dared  not  oppose  him  for  he  would  only 
promise  to  marry  me  if  his  folks  agreed 
to  help  us  get  started." 

Helpless,  unworldly,  and  totally  un- 
fit to  cope  with  the  complex  life  of  a 
city,  Judith  first  aroused  deep  sym- 
pathy and  finally  a  love  in  Arthur 
Prendigast  strong  enough  to  resist  all 
opposition.  When  Judith  was  able  to 
travel  he  married  her. 

"Love,"  he  declared  in  a  parting  ses- 
sion with  his  church  committee,  "is  an 
infinite  giving.  It  is  not  based  upon  sex 
attraction  only.  Marriage  is  a  sacra- 
ment, too  solemn  and  too  holy  to  be 
governed  by  conventional  selection.  It 
entails  endless  self  denial,  cooperation 
and  unrequited  services.  If  the  real 
mating  instinct  doesn't  exist  in  the  heart 
of  the  twain,  no  ceremony,  civil  or  re- 
ligious can  lift  it  above  baseness.  Sub- 
limated desire  is  a  frail  and  delicate 
thing,  too  often  extinguished  in  the 
brutal  approach  of  the  marriage  bed. 
Legal  formula  does  not  justify  unbridled 
license.  My  poor  Judith  is  still  an  un- 
awakened  virgin,  created  out  of  her 
birthright  by  having  motherhood  thrust 
upon  her  by  a  lustful  deceit.  It  is 
mockery  to  call  her  experience  a  love 
episode.  Her  betrayer  is  incapable  of 
loving  in  the  highest  God-like  aspect, 
where  idealization  transforms  passion 
into  protective  tenderness.  Our  Savior 
was  not  afraid  to  sup  with  publicans 
and  sinners — nor  am  I.  You  that  are 
without  sin  may  do  all  of  the  stoning." 

TOLAINE'S  faulty  logic  failed  to  con- 
J    vince  her  bridegroom  that  her  hero 


had  acted  wisely,  but  he  was  impressed 
with  the  revelations  of  her  ideas  on 
marriage.  She  had  said  that  it  was  a 
sacrament ;  he  had  thought  it  a  civil 
contract,  and  had  learned  at  college 
that  it  had  been  instituted  to  protect 
property  rights.  To  be  exact  marriage 
was  first  practiced  to  insure  our  in- 
heritance of  name  and  fortune  by  blood 
ties.  Personally  he  felt  bound  by  the 
civil  ceremony  already  performed.  How 
about  Jolaine?  Had  his  go-getter  tac- 
tics given  her  a  square  deal  ?  He  turned 
back  to  the  beginning  and  read  her  book 
again. 

In  the  first  days  of  their  courtship 
she  had  said:  "I  never  look  down  in 
aspiration  or  desire.  I  always  gaze  at 
the  stars  overhead,  and  never  think  of 
them  as  other  than  high  in  the  sky.  I 
know  that  they  set,  but  that  does  not 
interest  me.  I  see  only  the  uplifting 
constructive  forces  in  life." 

Out  on  the  veldt,  alone  in  the  South 
African  wilderness,  Robert  Helmuth 
Grant  studied  the  southern  cross  and 
pondered  deeply  over  each  instalment 
of  the  diary  he  and  Jolaine  agreed  to 
exchange  each  week.  His  own  efforts 
were  mostly  questions,  and  her  answers 
gave  him  much  food  for  thought. 

"She  is  not  married  to  me  at  all.  Ours 
is  only  a  civil  contract,  an  agreement  to 
solemnize  a  real  marriage.  And  it  is 
going  to  be  done  with  all  that  church, 
state  and  society  has  desired  is  right 
and  proper.  She  shall  have  a  long  veil 
and  a  string  of  bridesmaids.  I'll  build 
us  a  home  with  the  bonus  earned  on  the 
Rand.  I'll  ask  what  she  thinks  of  this 
plan." 

By   return  mail   an  answer  came  so 
joyous  and  so  grateful  that  the  recipient 
(Continued  on  Page  351) 


Into  a  mighty  paeon  of  joy 
To  bear  him  on,  triumphant, 
To  the  Throne! 
Onward,  ever  Onward, 
Valiant  Soul! 


T 


ONWARD 

BY  FRANCISCA  VALLEJO 
HE  summons  came,  and  answering 
He  left  us!  Sad,  bereft, 
Desconsolate  we  mourn,  too  blinded 

blinded 


By  our  woe  to  guage 

The  ecstasy  that  now  is  his! 

So  kind  a  heart,  tho'  stilled  its  beat, 

Lives  on,  a  glowing  thing 

In  hearts  beholden  to  its  kindliness, 

Venerated,  unforgotten. 

So  great  a  soul  must  needs  be  free 

To  soar  the  Empyrean  Ways— 

To  reach  the  Heights  Eternal; 

Seeking  out  the  life  Divine 

To  worship  and  to  praise! 

Why  mourn?    Why  groan? 

But  rather  round  our  sighs 


111 


You  can't  win  when 
your  feet  ache 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

in  the  New  Family  Size 
Shaker  Top  Tin 

IT  is  so  easy  to  shake  into  your  shoes 
JL  this  antiseptic,  healing  powder  that 
stops  the  pain  of  hot,  tired,  aching, 
swollen,  tender,  feet  and  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions. 

Keep  a  "shaker"  handy  for  use  before 
walking,  dancing.golf  or  ten  msandget 
the  benefit  of  "play"  in  real  comfort. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  is  also  put  up  in  the  regular 
(envelope)  style  package.  The  New  Shaker 
top  tin  is  more  economical  and  handy  to  UK. 
Sold  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail  for  60c  in 
stamps.  Sample  mailed  free — address  Alice's 
Foot-Ease.  URoy.N.Y. 

Allen's 


Foots  Ease 


9he  Comfortable    ^ 

Great  Northern 
Hotel 

v      CHICAGO        . 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  90  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY  ARRIVALS 


TRAVELERS  select  the  Great  North- 
ern for  iti  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  becauae 
the  large  comfortable  rooma.  homelike 
environment,  attentive  aervice.  eacellent 
food  and  moderate  chargea  make  it  an 
>  deal  hotel. 

400  Newly  Furnished  Rooma  $1.50  a 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Room*  $4.00, 

$5,00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $8.00. 

New  Oarate  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  Sf.  from  Jackton  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT,    CIRCULATION,   ETC.,    RE- 
QUIRED   BY    THE    ACT    OF    CON- 
GRESS   OF    AUG.    24.    1912 

of  Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine, published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  for 
October  1,  1930. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  foi 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of 
Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Magazine, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publi- 
cation for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap- 
tion, required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and   addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are: 

Publisher.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Managing  Editor,  Mabel  B.  Moffitt,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Business  manager,  Mabel  B.  Moffitt,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That    the   owner   is:     (if   owned   by   a 
corporation,    its   name   and   address   must   be 
stated  and   also   immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or    holding   one    per   cent    or   more    of    total 
amount  of  stock.    If  not  owned  by  a  corpor- 
ation,  the  names  and   addresses  of  the  Indi- 
vidual  owners  must  be   given.    If  owned   by 
a    firm,    company,    or    other    unincorporated 
concern,    its   name   and    address,    as   well    as 
those    of   each    individual    member,    must    be 
given). 

Overland  Monthly  and  Out  West  Maga- 
zine, Consolidated,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco, 
CaL 

James  F.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Mabel  B.  Moffitt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders,    mortga- 
gees,  and    other   security   holders   owning   or 
holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total   amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
'If   there  are  none,   so  state).     None. 

4.  That   the  two  paragraphs   next  above, 
giving  the   names  of   the   owners,   stockhold- 
ers,   and    security    holders,    If    any,    contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders   as   they   appear   upon   the    books   of 
the    company    but    also,    in    cases   where   the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the   books  of  the   company   as  trustee  or   in 
any    other    fiduciary    relation,    the    name    of 
the    person    or    corporation    for    whom    such 
trustee    is    acting,    is    given ;    also    that    the 
eaid  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon   the   books   of  the   com- 
pany  as  trustees,    hold    stock   and   securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;    and    this    affiant    has    no    reason   to 
believe   that    any    other   person,    association, 
or    corporation    has    any    interest    direct    or 
Indirect    in    the   said    stock,    bonds,    or   other 
securities  than  as   so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each    issue   of    this   publication   sold    or   dis- 
tributed,   through    the   mails  or  otherwise,    to 
paid   subscribers  during  the   six   months  pre- 
ceding the  date  shown  above  is    (this  infor- 
mation   is    required    from    daily    publicationf 
inly). 

ARTHUR  H.    CHAMBERLAIN, 

Editor,  Publisher. 

Sworn   to   and    subscribed    before    me    this 
A  day  of  October,  1930. 

MABEL,   BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 

(My  commission   expires  July  30,    1931.) 


Lee  and  Virginia  Hersch 
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her  legal  training  helped  her  to  throw  a 
bridge,  and  to  construct  the  person  of 
the  artist.  To  do  this  she  took  the  epoch, 
reconstructed  through  its  history,  litera- 
ture and  other  arts,  dotted  it  with  the 
known  facts,  and  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween El  Greco's  paintings  and  the  gen- 
eral temperament  of  the  time,  the  painter 
had  to  stand.  Most  of  the  facts  were  the 
dates  on  paintings,  and  these  gave  the 
psychological  progression  of  events.  Once 
she  had  a  scare.  The  gentle  pictures  for 
the  chapel  of  San  Jose  in  Toledo,  Spain, 
were  dated  by  a  great  authority  as  later 
than  the  bitter  paintings  of  the  Prado 
collection.  This  reversed  her  entire  story 
and  plunged  her  despairingly  into  ar- 
chives, afraid  her  entire  method  was 
wrong,  but  there  she  found  a  later  docu- 
ment reversing  the  first  authority's  or- 
der, and  that  authority  endorsed  the 
reversal  and  placed  the  paintings  in  the 
order  she  had  thought  they  must  he. 


It  was  less  easy  for  her  to  tell  m 
of  her  recently  published  second  nove 
"Woman  Under  Glass,"  because  she 
still  too  close  to  its  creation.  It  tells  th 
story  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  the  si) 
teenth  century  woman  whose  life  an 
writings  give  a  laboratory  picture  c 
powerful  womanhood.  There  was  easif 
and  fuller  documentation  for  this  tha 
for  the  first  book,  but  on  the  other  han 
the  author  did  not  find  her  models  clos 
to  hand,  and  she  found  no  illustratio 
to  set  the  scene  before  her  eyes.  So  sh 
painted  the  scenes  herself,  in  water  co 
ors.  She  says  the  paintings  look  like  thos 
of  a  rather  bright  child,  and  that  sh 
knows  she  is  praising  herself  when  sh 
says  that.  Her  husband  agrees  saying  th 
paintings  are  rather  fine.  I  have  not  see 
them,  but  I  know  they  served  their  pui 
pose.  She  did  them  in  order  to  make 
possible  for  her  to  bring  the  scene  t 
(Continued  on  Page  352) 
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Romance  of  a  Paper  Man 

(Continued  from  Page  349) 


was  still  more  conscience  stricken. 
"What  a  lot  I've  had  to  unlearn,"  he 
wrote.  "It  isn't  clever  to  ignore  con- 
ventions and  to  grab  advantages  given 
by  favorable  opportunities.  Social  ameni- 
ties mean  much  in  success  and  I've  had 
to  have  them  hammered  into  my  head 
with  a  mallet  ever  since  I  graduated. 
First  I  had  to  shed  the  dirty  cords,  get 
a  hair  cut  and  try  to  act  like  a  civilized 
being  before  even  father's  office  force 
would  tolerate  me.  Now,  I've  got  to 
make  myself  fit  to  be  a  husband  to  any 
girl." 

"Mother,"  confided  Jolaine,  "Robert, 
I  mean  Mr.  Grant  is  coming  back  next 
month  and  he  wants  us  to  have  a  church 
wedding  on  the  anniversary  of  his  going 
to  South  Africa.  Would  that  please 
you?" 

"I've  seen  the  way  you  live  from  week 
to  week  waiting  for  his  letters.  You  have 
had  time  to  search  your  own  heart  and 
to  know  whom  you  wish  for  a  life  com- 
panion." 

Later  Jolaine  said:  "I'm  so  glad  that 
Andrew's  statue  has  made  such  a  suc- 
cess in  New  York.  It  will  still  be  on 
exhibition  when  my  Robert  gets  there. 
I'll  write  him  to  go  and  see  it.  He 
knows  all  about  the  making  of  it,  and 
that  I  posed  for  some  parts  of  it." 

"If  Andrew  could  only  sell  the  statue 
he  would  be  made,"  replied  Mrs. 
Painter. 

"How  modest  and  self-effacing  he  is! 
The  unstinted  praise  on  all  sides  is 
enough  to  turn  his  head',"  agreed  Jolaine. 

"Andrew  will  always  think  of  others 
first.  No  son  or  brother  could  have  been 
more  considerate  and  devoted  to  us  than 
he  has  been.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
friendship  is  a  rarer  thing  and  a  finer 
thing  than  love." 

"But  you  see,  Mother,  you  are  not  in 
love,    and    you    don't   know    Robert— 
Jolaine  softly  whistled  a  little  tune  she 
had  learned  in  the  nursery — a  habit  she 
had  when  perfectly  contented. 

i 

HOMEWARD  bound,  the  young 
husband  stopped  over  in  Paris 
and  went  shopping  for  a  wedding  veil. 
He  told  the  saleswoman  that  the  veil 
must  be  "a  soft,  filmy  thing,  that  would 
look  right  over  a  white  satin  dress  with 
a  long  trail." 

The  girl  smiled  as  he  took  the  fine 
tulle  tenderly  and  slipped  it  over  his 
sunburned  hand  "to  test  its  mesh,"  he 
said.  "My  wife,"  and  he  blushed  as  he 
said  it,  "is  a  tall,  stately  brunette  and 


will    wear    real    orange    blossoms   with 
this." 

"Zee  American  is  zee  great  lover," 
said  the  girl  wistfully,  as  she  placed  the 
long  veil  in  a  dainty  bridal  box.  Her 
customer  confided  that  he  would  deliver 
the  package  in  person. 

In  New  York  he  immediately  hunted 
up  the  studio  where  Andrew  Brescia's 
statute  was  on  exhibition.  He  pushed 
through  the  crowd  and  was  taken  aback 
by  the  striking  likeness  to  Jolaine  in  the 
general  composition  of  the  figure. 

"The  hand  and  arm,  the  brow  and 
the  parted  hair  are  copied  from  Jolaine," 
he  cried  under  his  breath.  His  first  re- 
action was  one  of  displeasure.  What  a 
liberty  to  take  with  his  beloved!  He 
would  not  allow  the  public  to  gaze  on 
her  semi-nude  charms!  Who  owned  this 
statue?  Was  it  for  sale,  and  what  was 
the  price?" 

Something  of  Jolaine  herself  was  in 
the  figure.  He  almost  felt  as  if  he  were 
in  her  presence,  and  then  a  great  wor- 
shipful feeling  overpowered  him.  He 
wanted  to  take  the  figure  in  his  arms. 
He  could  have  kissed  the  eyes,  the  brow, 
and  the  cold  white  hands. 

Profoundly  upset  he  sought  the  dealer 
and  did  not  haggle  over  the  price  asked. 
He  would  take  it  home  as  a  bridal  gift. 
He  wanted  to  surprise  Jolaine,  and  re- 
quested that  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
should  be  withheld. 

"Say,  fellows,  have  you  heard  the 
good  news' 

"You  mean  about  little  Andy's  wind- 
fall?" 

"Great,  isn't  it?  He  is  doing  right 
well  for  a  beginner,  thank  you.  Five 
thousand  isn't  so  bad  for  your  first  ex- 
hibition piece." 

"Who  bought  it?  Does  anybody 
know?" 

"No,  that's  a  deep,  dark  secret.  Even 
Andy  says  he  doesn't  know." 

"Let's  go  down  to  the  studio  and  pry 
it  out  of  him." 

"Better  still,  let's  go  over  to  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  and  arrange  a  dinner  and 
reception  for  Andy.  The  statue  is  com- 
ing back  to  San  Francisco." 

"No!"  chorused  the  group  of  artists, 
finishing  luncheon. 

"That  is  what  thickens  the  plot,  and 
makes  the  whole  transaction  mysterious. 
"Whoever  bought  it  must  live  in  these 
parts." 

So  it  was  arranged  and  modest  An- 
drew was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  over 
his  good  fortune. 

(Concluded  in  December) 
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HOME  AND  ABROAD 

The  illustrated  literary  review,  edited  by 
E.  M.  Channing-Renton.  Those  who  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  most  stimulating  cur- 
rents of  British,  American  and  European 
literature,  art,  society,  travel,  etc.,  are  read- 
ers of  this  unique  quarterly,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished like  a  book.  Send  for  a  catalogue  of 
"Studies"  books,  produced  by  Continental 
craftsmen  at  Sainte-Maric-Aux-Mines  (Haut- 
Rhin).  Subscription  to  the  review  is  seventy- 
five  cents  per  copy,  or  three  dollars  annually, 
post  free. 

"Studies"  Publications  (U.  S.  A.) 
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Lunch  ^  Dine 

In 

The  Spanish  Atmosphere 
of  Historic  California 


207  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Theatre, 

Hotel  and  Business  District 


Specializing 
in  Delicious  Hot  Breads 

and  Fresh  Vegetables 
Telephone  SUtter  6659 


Camilla's  Tavern 

LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 

A  la  Carte  Service 

Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  10414 

841   LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


LEE  AND  VIRGINIA 
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life,    and    the   scene    has    come    to   life, 
vitally. 

All  of  this  was  symbolized  when  she 
stood  and  spoke  before  her  husband's 
paintings,  many  ages,  many  scenes,  many 
arts  brought  down  together  unconscious- 
ly into  a  simple  evening  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  everything  seemed  above  all, 
natural. 


A  LIFE  OF  INVALUABLE 
SERVICE 

BY  BLAKE  Ross 

CALIFORNIANS  of  the  new  generation 
may  not  be  fully  aware  of  James 
D.  Phelan's  virtues  as  a  man  and 
his  invaluable  services  as  a  citizen,  but 
those  who  have  followed  his  distinguished 
career  well  know  that  with  his  death  we 
have  lost  a  man  who  typified  much  that 
is  good  in  American  life,  a  man  whom 
California  and  the  nation  can  ill  spare. 
Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  inspiration  of  knowing  him  person- 
ally need  not  be  reminded  of  his  worth, 
for  their  unfeigned  grief  for  him  in  death 
is  a  measure  of  the  admiration  and  love 
they  had  for  him  in  life. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  who 
led  the  good  life,  one  who  in  an  excep- 
tional degree  preserved  the  golden  mean 
between  thought  and  action,  one  in  whose 
life  a  happy  balance  between  personal 
interests  and  public  service  made  a  char- 
acter respected  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

In  many  ways  he  represented  the  older 
ideal  of  Californian  character.  The  son 
of  a  Californian  pioneer,  and  himself  a 
native  Californian,  he  typified  much  that 
is  good  in  the  California  past.  In  him 
were  combined  the  sturdy  virtues  of  his 
pioneer  ancestry,  tempered  by  a  fine  mind 
and  mellowed  by  constant  association 
with  the  culture  of  the  past.  His  breadth 
of  interest  and  his  native  wisdom  led  him 
beyond  the  slightest  suspicion  of  provin- 
cialism, yet  he  never  failed  in  devoted 
allegiance  to  the  best  interests  of  his  city 
and  his  state,  whose  needs  he  understood 
so  well  and  in  whose  service  he  gave  so 
much  of  himself.  An  individualist  of  the 
finest  sort,  he  never  confused  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  government  with  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  individ- 
ual. In  these  times,  when  the  older  Cali- 
fornia is  dissolving  in  the  flux  of  social 
and  political  change,  when  standardiza- 
tion of  thought  and  action  seems  the 
order  of  the  day  ,when  political  hypocrisy 
and  moral  bigotry  seem  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  it  is  saddening  to 
realize  that  he  can  no  longer  raise  his 
voice  in  defense  of  the  ancient  civic  vir- 


tues. Yet  we  may  console  ourselves  will 
the  knowledge  that  without  his  brillian 
services  in  the  past  we  would  be  th 
worse  today.  The  beneficent  const 
quences  of  his  public  service  persist  ii 
the  life  of  his  city  and  his  state — am 
that  is  a  part  of  him  we  cannot  lose. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PATIENCE 

"jl/TANY  men  pride  themselves  on  thei 
-L"-*-  ability  to  give  off-hand  decision 
that  are  fraught  with  the  wisdom  of  th 
Seven  Sages.  They  can  decide  anythini 
from  placing  a  $10,000,000  contract  ti 
the  kind  of  pie  they  want  for  dessert 
quick,  just  like  that! 

Most  people  who  lose  out  on  poo 
deals,  who  get  in  the  market  at  the  to] 
and  out  at  the  bottom;  who  have  dys 
pepsia;  who  buy  choice  building  lots  tha 
are  covered  with  water;  who  sign  note 
for  friends  whom  they  shall  never  se 
again  till  they  meet  in  Heaven,  can  gen 
erally  thank  some  quick,  off-hand  de 
cision  for  their  predicament. 

Patience  in  our  day  is  widely  regardee 
as  an  old-fashioned  virtue,  belonging  t< 
the  period  of  the  high  bicycle,  the  mous 
tache  cup  and  the  bustle.  But  thow 
who  practice  it  as  best  they  can  even  ir 
this  era  of  jazz,  automobile  accidents 
wild  movies,  chewing  gum  and  saxo- 
phone solos,  will  find  themselves  ahead 
in  the  long  run. — Harry  Daniel  in 
Thrift  Magazine. 
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The  Insured  Watch 

The  only  high-grade  watch, 

sold  direct  from  factory!    /, 

Imagine  being  able  to  pur- 
chase these  magnificent  thin 
model  watches   at   lowest 
factory  prices  on   easy  pay-J 
menta  out  of  your  income,  or* 
forcash!  Letus  send  you  one^ 
of  these  marvelous  watchei 
—you  are  under  noobligatioc 
to  keep  it.    You  'II  agree  it  it 
the  world's  greatest  watch 
value.  Write  for  free  6-colop 
book  and  learn  the  true  facts! 

FREE 

6-Color  Book 

If  yon  write  at  once  we  will^ 
send  beautiful  style  book, 
showing  lowest  factory  prices 
on  these  lifetime  insured 
watches.  Thousands  save 
money  this  way.  WriUtodayt 

WRITE! 

Luxurious  strap  and  bracelet// 
watches  at  remarkably  lowp 
prices  I  Write  for  free  style 
book  TODAY ! 

I  STUDEBAKER  'WATCH  COMPANY 

Directed  bv    he  Sludeftakcr  t'umilv-knoum  for 

Dept.  NQSI3  South  Bend,  Indiana  | 

|^_^^_  Canadian  Addrnt:    Wmdm, .  OM. 


In 


San  Francisco 

the  distinctive  new 

William  Taylor  Hotel 


ofers  modern  hotel 

luxury  at  moderate 

rates 


Single  Room  with  Bath 
$3.00  to  $5.00 

Double  Room  with  Bath 
$4.00  to  $7.00 


WOODS-DRURY  CO.,  Operators 

Also  Operating 
HOTEL  WHITCOMB,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

James  Woods,  Prcs.  Ernest  Drury.  Mgr. 


Outdoor  Life  on  the  South  Grounds  of  the  Ambassador,  Los  Angela 

No  Hotel  in  the  World  offers 
Such  Varied  Attractions  as  the 


LOS  ANGELES 
"The  Great  Hotel  that  Seems  Like  Home" 

CONTINUOUS  program  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
'«»'  diversion.  27-acre  park,  playgrounds,  open  air 
plunges,  tennis  courts,  18-hole  miniature  golf  course, 
archery  and  fencing,  flowered  pergola  walks,  cac- 
tus gardens,  ping  pong  tables,  all-talking  motion 
picture  theatre,  world-famous  Cocoanut  Grove  for 
dancing  parties,  riding,  hunting,  and  all  sports.  Beau- 
tifully redecorated  lobby.  35  smart  shops. 

Ambassador  convention  auditorium  seats  7000.  Guests 
have  privilege  of  championship  18-hole  Rancho 
Golf  Club. 

Most  Attractive  Summer  and  Fall  1(atet 

OUTSIDE  ROOMS  with  BATH  as  low  as*  5  per  day 

Write  for  Chtf'i  Booklet  of  California  Rmpti  and  Information* 

THE     AMBASSADOR      HOTELS     SYSTEM 

THE  AMBASSADOR  NEW  YORK 
THE  AMBASSADOR  PALM  BEACH 
THE  AMBASSADOR.  ATLANTIC  CITY 
THE  AMBASSADOR.  LOS  ANGELES 
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White's  Quaint  Shop 

Di-pt.    O 

Westfield,  Mass. 
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3439.  A  Wooden  Letter  Rack 
enameled  and  decorated  with 
a  colorful  design  and  packed 
in  dainty  gift  box.  All  for 
only  __. ...#1.00 


366.  Right  in  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Quaint  Shop,  you'll  find  Reming- 
ton's famous  "End  of  the  Trail"  done 
in  Royal  Bronze  for  Book  Ends. 
Priced  at  #6.50 


3415.  Every  meal  a  pleasant  one  with  Old 
Salt  and  Pepper  on  the  table.  No  one  can 
resist  a  chuckle  when  they  see  the  jolly  Old 
Salt  and  the  plain  Old  Pepper  in  front  of 
them.  Attractively  boxed ___  $1.00 


3323.    A  ,v 

Bag  of  Loose  Lav-  f 

ender  Flowers,  tied 

with  a  lavender  ribbon.  Daintily  boxed 

with    gift   card  _—  75c 


371.  This  appealing  black  and  white 
picture,  in  its  black  and  gold  frame, 
deserves  a  place  on  your  walls.  #1.00. 


3340.  Reproductions  of  the  famous  portraits 
of   George   and   Martha   Washington,  done 
in  beautiful  Pyraglass,  with  a  gold  ring  to 
hang  them  on  your  walls.  A  true  gift.  Size 
3"x4").   The  two,    nicely  boxed,   #2.00. 

3341.  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  if 
you    prefer,    same    price. 


362.  Let  a  graceful 
English  Setter  guard 
your  doors,  or  he  will 
make  a  nice  ornament 
almost  anywhere.  From 
nose  to  tail,  he  is  11" 
long.  #2.00. 


the 

sting  of   salt 
spray,     Ships,     Pirates, 
the    Spanish     Main — a 
fancy  just  roams  on  and 
h  a  cigar  and  this  Treas- 
'hest    Ash    Tray    beside 
When     not     in     use,     it 
up    and    its    design   and 
finish    looks    for  all    the 
Id    like   a    chest   of   gold 
g    up    from    the    shores 
f   some   lonely  island   in 
the     Caribbean    Seas. 
#3.50. 


35.  Doodle  Dear.  For  Nur- 
sery or  Boudoir.  Washable 
face;  unbreakable  body;  re- 
movable gingham  costume; 
loose  jointed.  When  tossed 
about,  performs  his  amusing 
stunts  - _ #1.85 


^^— ' 

3404.  Masonic  Letter  Opener.  Why  not 
order  several  to  give  to  Masonic  friends. 
5'/2  inches  long  with  blue  handle,  Ma- 
sonic emblem.  Specially  boxed  and  card. 
50c.  3  for  #1.40. 

3404A.  Eastern  Star  Opener,  same  price. 
3405B.  Same  as  above  but  without 
emblem. 


3295.  The  Bridge  Ho 
Metal  dog  with  silk  cord 
attached  to  nickel  plated 
pencil,  keeps  pencil  from 
falling  off  table.  Prettily 
boxed,  85c. 


3171.  Everyone  stops  and 
admires  this  handsome  lamp 
beautifully  done  in  Colonial 
style.  A  really  lovely  gift  for 
your  own  home  or  for  your 
best  friend.  Base  is  made  of 
brightspun  Pewter.  Parchment 
shade  with  etching  of  John 
Alden's  house  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.  Stands  1 3  inches  high 
and  is  wired  for  electricity. 
#9.00. 


3434.  My  Colonial  Spinning  Wheel 
and  Blue  and  White  Braided  Rug 
is  an  exact  reproduction.  Useful  as 
well  as  decorative.  Spindles  hold 
spools  and  thimbles.  Foot  stool  is 
a  pincushion.  Boxed  in  Colonial 
manner.  6!,  '•>  inches  in  diameter, 
5'.4  inches  high.  #1.00. 
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To  Barbara's  Fountain 


Stanford  Illustrated  Re- 
view, official  publication  of 
the  Stanford  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, contains  an  article  in  its 
July  issue  on  the  Barbara  Jor- 
dan memorial  bird  fountain  re- 
cently erected  on  the  campus  by 
the  Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 

This  beautiful  and  artistic 
little  bird  fountain,  carved  from 
a  block  of  echaillon  stone,  im- 
ported from  Grenoble,  France, 
is  the  work  of  Albert  Bernas- 
coni,  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
designed  by  Edwin  M.  Farmer, 
of  Stanford  University,  and 
stands  midway  between  the 
Stanford  Memorial  Church 
and  the  University  cornerstone, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  sheltered  nooks  on  the 
campus,  and  one  much  fre- 
quented by  the  campus  quail 
and  other  birds. 

The  gift  seems  a  fitting 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  Stanford 
campus  is  one  of  the  state  bird 
preserves  and  has,  probably,  as 
many  or  more  shy  feathered 
folk  as  there  are  students  and 
other  inhabitants,  and  this  is 
said  to  be  the  only  bird  foun- 
tain, designed  especially  for  the 
bird  tenants  on  the  university 
grounds,  barring  a  more  or  less 
ornamental  structure  at  the 
president's  home. 

The  Review  also  states  that 
the  speakers  at  the  dedication 
ceremony,  which  took  place  last 
spring,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Swain, 
acting  president  at  Stanford 
University,  Dr.  D.  Charles 


BY  BERTHA  M.  RICE 

The  errant  birds  shall  gather  round  this  fount, 
Inscribed  to  that  young  soul  who  loved  them  well, 
And  while  they  drink  these  waters  crystal  clear 
She  drinks  from  fountains  of  eternal  life. 

— ROLAND  F.  EBERHART. 

(Stanford,  '17) 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Dr.  Oliver 
P.  Jenkins  and  Dr.  John  Otterbein 
Snyder,  Mrs.  Roxana  Ferris  of  Stanford 
University  and  Arthur  Chamberlain  of 
San  Francisco  are  members  of  the  ad- 
visory council  of  this  organization, 
which  numbers  over  30,000  children 
from  the  peninsula  region  alone. 


Gardner,  chaplain,  and  Dr. 
Oliver  P.  Jenkins,  all  recalled 
the  fact  that  Barbara  Jordan, 
talented  naturalist,  late  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  was  not  only  a  lover  of 
birds,  but  a  close  student  of 
birds  and  of  nature.  The  little 
girl  had  classified  the  land  birds 
of  California  at  the  age  of 
seven.  Her  death  occurred  when 
she  was  nine  years  old,  while 
Dr.  Jordan  was  in  Japan. 

The  exquisitely  appropriate 
and  beautiful  little  bird  foun- 
tain is  "DEDICATED  TO  THE 
MEMORY  OF  BARBARA  JORDAN, 
WHO  KNEW  AND  LOVED  THE 
BIRDS,  BY  THE  WESTERN  OUT- 
DOOR CLUBS,  1930." 

Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Rice,  foun- 
der and  director  of  the  Western 
Outdoor  Clubs,  made  the  formal 
presentation  of  the  memorial  to 
Stanford  University  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  on  May  23. 
The  affair  was  attended  by  close 
friends  of  the  Jordan  family  and 
members  of  the  emeritus  faculty, 
who  had  known  little  Barbara 
Jordan.  Dr.  Jordan,  who  is  ill 
at  his  home  on  the  campus,  was 
unable  to  attend,  but  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan was  present  and  was  the 
recipient  of  many  baskets  of 
flowers  from  groups  of  children 
who  came  in  large  numbers  from 
the  surrounding  towns,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Outdoor 
Clubs,  who  were  interested  in 
the  memorial. 
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Personal  Visits  to  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Anthony  Hope, 
John  Galsworthy,  Walter  De  La  Mare 


I.— A  VISIT  TO  BEACONSFIELD 

IN  A  CHARMING  villa  in  Beaconsfield 
lives  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton.  We 
arrived  at  the  gate  which  'had  the 
sign,  "Top  Meadow,  please  shut  the 
gate."  We  entered  and  waited  in  a  room 
with  books  reaching  to  the  ceiling  on  all 
sides,  and  a  huge  fireplace  with  deep 
ingle  nooks. 

Mr.  Chesterton  was  exceedingly 
aroused  over  a  delegation  from  Bayard 
College  which  had  called  on  him  the  day 
before.  "They  were  making  a  tour  of 
Europe  to  find  out  everything  connected 
with  Browning;  they  called  on  me  be- 
cause I  have  once  written  a  book  on 
Browning.  It  was  exceedingly  erroneous 
of  them  to  think  that  because  I  had 
written  a  book  on  Browning  I,  therefore, 
knew  something  about  him.  This  is  a 
grave  mistake;  because  a  man  has  written 
something  in  the  distant  past,  a  book 
about  such  a  man  as  Browning,  for  in- 
stance, to  conclude  his  being  an  authority 
for  ever  afterwards  on  that  subject." 

"What  literary  people  did  you  meet  in 
America  the  time  of  your  visit  a  few 
years  ago?"  I  then  asked  Chesterton. 

"William  Cortes  Holliclay,  Theodore 
Dreiser  and  Sinclair  Lewis,"  he  replied. 

"I  found  Lewis,"  continued  he,  "an 
exceedingly  pleasant  man.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  know  all  about  the  conditions 
in  England.  That  man,  I  think,  has  a 
great  deal  of  genius.  I  find  the  novels  of 
Dreiser  frightfully  tedious.  He  seems  to 
talk  about  everything  under  the  sun,  and 
never  to  arrive  anywhere." 

The  question  of  pessimism  came  up 
and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  lately  A.  O.  E.  Houseman  in 
Cambridge,  and  he  had  said  that  he  was 
only  compared  to  Hardy  because  both 
their  names  began  with  "H." 

Yes,  that  is  true,  but  both  undoubted- 
ly have  a  certain  amount  of  pessimism. 
But  Houseman's  name  has  the  tang  of 
the  fresh  air  about  it,  whereas  Hardy's 
seems  somewhat  unpleasant. 

Then  Chesterton  quoted  a  long  pass- 


BY  CYRIL  CLEMENS 

age  from  the  conclusion  of  "The  Shrop- 
shire Lad."  A  line  that  he  particularly 
dwelt  upon  was:  "Malt  more  than  Mil- 
ton justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

We  then  went  in  to  tea.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Chesterton  what  was  the  national  dish 
of  England.  "Roast  beef  and  Yorkshire 
pudding,  undoubtedly,"  she  replied. 

"Fried  eggs  and  bacon  is  my  favorite 
dish,"  Mr.  Chesterton  said. 

I  then  asked  Chesterton  what  was  his 
favorite  book,  or  if  he  had  to  go  to  a 


Mr.  Clemen's  interviews  with 
famous  writers  are  much  appreci- 
ated by  Overland  readers.  His 
George  Bernard  Shaw  story  in 
our  September  issue  has  drawn 
much  comment.  An  interview  with 
Premier  Mussolini  will  soon  ap- 
pear. — Editor. 


desert  island,  and  could  only  take  one 
book  with  him,  what  would  it  be?  To 
which  he  replied  without  'hesitation, 
"Pickwick!" 

It  is  amusing,  the  books  people  say 
they  would  take  with  them  to  a  desert 
island.  All  politicians  say  they  would  take 
"Plato"  or  Aristotle  or  Xenophone.  The 
real  test  would  be  with  people  who  have 
have  no  chance  of  telling  their  friends 
what  they  have  chosen. 

In  that  case  I  feel  certain  that  everyone 
would  take  "Thomas'  Guide  to  Practical 
Ship  Building."  And  then  if  they  were 
allowed  to  take  a  second  book  it  \vou!d 
be  the  most  exciting  detective  story  they 
could  find. 

The  talk  switched  to  rhe  Russian  situ- 
ation. Chesterton  thinks  that  Lenin  was 
of  the  mad  Russian  type,  just  such  a  type 
as  Tolstoy.  But  Trotsky  is  at  once  both 
more  commercial  and  cunning;  he  is  the 
typical  Russian  or  German  Jew.  Talk 
changed  to  English  politics  and  Chester- 
ton professed  great  admiration  for  Dis- 


raeli. He  said  he  had  enjoyed  a  short 
conversation  with  Stanley  Baldwin.  In 
memory  of  the  occasion  he  has  named 
his  little  yellow  cat  "Stanley."  The  Ches- 
tertons  also  have  a  little  black  dog  that 
they  call  "Quimodo,"  named  after  one 
of  Chesterton's  early  novels.  "That  is  a 
good  name,'  says  Chesterton,  "for  we 
have  shortened  it  to  'Qui,'  and  that  you 
can  yell  to  the  top  of  your  lungs." 

There  were  some  cakes  out  of  the  stiff 
white  of  eggs;  Chesterton  looked  at  them 
and  said:  "Won't  you  have  an  iceberg?" 

Someone  else  spoke  up  and  said  :  "They 
remind  me  of  some  kinds  of  literature." 

"Probably  the  artificial  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century,"  answered  Ches- 
terton. 

We  then  went  out  into  the  garden  and 
Mr.  Chesterton  put  on  a  huge  sombrero, 
and  took  in  his  hand  something  that 
looked  like  a  small  hatchet  with  a  long 
handle.  Upon  closed  inspection  rt  proved 
to  be  a  walking  stick.  He  told  us  that  a 
Polish  poet,  a  friend,  had  given  it  to 
him. 

Someone  remarked  that  it  was  funny 
no  one  had  written  an  essay  on  chairs. 
Mr.  Chesterton  said  that  in  one  of  his 
stories  H.  G.  Wells  had  written  several 
pages  on  the  subject  of  chairs. 

"Some  non-materialist  might  very  well 
argue  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
chair.  Because  there  are  all  kinds  and 
varieties  of  them,  and  when  you  say 
'chair'  just  what  kind  do  you  mean?" 
continued  Mr.  Chesterton. 

Someone  remarked  that  a  good  essay 
had  not  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
shoes.  Mr.  Chesterton  answered  that  his 
friend  Hilaire  Belloc  had  written  an 
exceedingly  entertaining  essay  on  this 
subject  in  one  of  his  books.  He  tries  to 
slum-  that  the  shoes  that  a  man  wears  is 
a  better  indication  of  character  than  any 
other  piece  of  apparel. 

The  subject  of  the  Pen  Club  came  up. 
and  Chesterton  said  that  lately  they  had 
gone  to  a  fancy  dress  ball.  Chesterton 
had  gone  dressed  up  as  Dr.  Johnson  and 
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Mrs.  Chesterton  was  dressed  as  one  of 
the  characters  in  a  "novel  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  is  going  to  write!" 

Someone  asked  Mr.  Chesterton  when 
he  did  his  writing.  He  said  he  did  it 
whenever  he  got  a  chance. .He  said:  "I 
do  not  care  for  the  typewriter,  and  at 
present  I  do  a  great  deal  of  dictating.  I 
can  compose  just  as  well  this  way  as 
with  pen  and  paper." 

The  subject  of  Rome  and  Mussolini 
came  up. 

"I  had  an  interview  with  Mussolini," 
said  Chesterton.  He  did  not  seem  a  high 
and  mighty  man  at  all ;  he  showed  a 
genuine  interest  in  England,  and  asked 
me  a  great  many  questions.  We  spoke  to 
each  other  in  French,  but  he  knows  Eng- 
lish for  he  said  in  French  as  we  parted : 
"You  know  French  just  as  well  as  I 
know  English." 

Leaving  Chesterton  one  does  not  feel 
that  one  knows  modern  English  litera- 
ture until  having  met  Mr.  Chesterton. 


II.—A  VISIT  TO  ANTHONY 
HOPE 

TODAY  I  went  out  to  Tadworth  Low- 
ney  to  pay  my  respects  to  Sir  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins,  the  author  of  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda."  A  half  hour's  ride 
on  the  train  from  London  took  me  to 
Tadworth,  where  Sir  Anthony  and  his 
charming  American  wife,  who  was  born 
and  raised  in  Vermont,  met  me  at  the 
station.  A  short  drive  took  us  to  their 
house,  a  fascinating  English  country 
dwelling  almost  smothered  with  a  mas- 
sive group  of  splendid  trees. 

I  thanked  Sir  Anthony  for  sending  his 
delightful  novel,  "The  King's  Mirror," 
to  our  Mark  Twain  Library  as  his  fav- 
orite. We  visited  awhile  in  his  charming 
drawing  room  with  books  around  every- 
where, a  delightful  fireplace,  and  a 
glorious  outlook  through  a  bay  window. 

The  talk  before  dinner  was  concerned 
mostly  with  their  dog  Modestine,  named 
after  Stevenson's  donkey.  Someone  quot- 
ed from  old  Jos  Billings:  "Thank  the 
Lord  there  is  one  thing  which  can't  be 
bought  for  money,  namely,  the  wag  of  a 
dog's  tail." 

At  this  Sir  Anthony  laughed  most 
heartily,  for  'he  has  a  genuine  sense  of 
humor,  and  enjoys  a  good  joke  as  well 
as  any  man  living. 

After  a  delicious  cocktail  we  went 
into  the  dining  room  for  luncheon,  a 
sweet  little  room  looking  out  upon  the 
fields,  neither  too  small  or  too  large. 
The  table  was  set  with  handsome  coun- 
try silverware.  Our  first  course  consisted 
of  delicious  crabmeat  baked  in  the  shell. 
Lady  Hawkins  said:  "These  crabs  are 
not  as  good  as  the  ones  we  have  in 
America.  Before  we  get  through  we  shall 
begin  to  say  how  much  finer  the  food  is 


in  America  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Americans  always  do  that 
in  Europe!" 

William  J.  Locke  was  a  good  friend 
of  the  Hawkins;  they  miss  him  greatly. 
Locke  had  just  been  to  America  last  year 
to  produce  some  work  at  Hollywood. 
None  of  his  ideas  were  adopted,  how- 
ever, and  he  found  himself  rather  out  of 
place  at  Hollywood.  For  a  while  he 
stayed  at  the  homes  of  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  but  later  on  he 
kept  house  himself,  and  found  it  tre- 
mendously expensive.  Finally  the  mo- 


A  GROUP  OF  SONNETS 

BY  GALE  WILHELM 


ARABESQUE 

OFTEN — 
in  these  long  afternoons 
of  drowsing  autumn — 
when  silence,  like  a  bird, 
is  poised  on  bright  blue  wings, 
I  feel  that  we — 

more  minute  than  two  grains  of  sand- 
are  he'd,  unaware, 
in  the  hand  of  sleeping  Time.  .  .  . 


SECOND  ARABESQUE 

IF  you  were  the  tree, 
looking  forever  seaward 
over  the  brown  shoulder  of  a  dune, 
I  should  be  the  rain  — 
and  pray  for  an  eternity 
of  Springs.  .  .  . 


THIRD  ARABESQUE 

TF  this  shadow, 

-*-  lying  so  close  beside  me, 

should  take  sudden,  pulsing  identity, 

you,  who  are  silent, 

would  not  hold  your  aloofness 

in  such  proud,  crystal  fingers.  .  .  . 


tion-picture  company  gave  him  fifty 
thoi'sand  dollars  and  sent  him  home. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  said  Sir 
Anthony,  made  an  extremely  good  cinema 
because  the  spirit  of  the  piece  was  kept 
in  mind,  and  there  were  no  changes  made 
in  the  story.  But  they  made  a  great  fail- 
ure of  "Rupert  of  Henshaw."  Rupert 
was  made  to  come  to  England  and  the 
story  ended  happily. 

Sir  Anthony  was  in  America  in  1897 
on  a  lecture  tour  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Pond.  He  started  in  New  York 
and  went  as  far  west  as  Minneapolis. 
Sir  Anthony  seems  to  have  exceedingly 
pleasant  memories  of  his  tour  in  the 
States,  which  lasted  some  three  or  four 
months.  He  greatly  liked  the  American 
audiences  and  enjoyed  the  American 
foods.  I  asked  him  did  he  like  the  in- 


troductions which  he  received.  "Yes," 
he  answered,  "I  always  got  good  intro- 
ductions: you  are  all  good  speakers  in 
America!" 

We  then  adjourned  to  the  drawing 
room,  where  Sir  Anthony  showed  me  the 
book  of  pictures  .which  Major  Pond  had 
taken  during  the  lecture  tour.  One 
showed  Sir  Anthony  talking  to  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  whom  he  found  a 
charming  and  amusing  man.  Another 
was  of  Sir  Anthony  being  shown  the 
sights  of  Detroit,  •which  at  that  time  was 
more  proud  of  its  street  car  system  than 
of  anything  else  which  the  city  contained! 
There  was  also  an  unusual  study  of 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  great  Ameri- 
can humorist. 

"Major  Pond  made  the  perfect  cam- 
paign manager,"  said  Sir  Anthony.  "He 
was  indefatigable.  He  only  carried  a 
small  bag,  a  very  light  overcoat,  and  with 
this  equipment  he  was  ready  to  go  to 
the  four  ends  of  the  earth.  After  my 
lecture  tour  ended  in  New  York  he 
rushed  across  the  continent  to  begin  a 
three  months'  lecture  tour  with  Marion 
Crawford." 

Pond  printed  a  little  itinerary  of 
Hawkins"  tour  and  on  it  I  noticed  Kala- 
mazoo.  He  said:  "Yes,  I  lectured  there 
to  three  hundred  women  and  their  in- 
terest and  appreciation  made  it  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  lectures  of  my  tour!" 

We  then  donned  our  coats  and  oua 
umbrellas  and  took  a  tramp  across  the 
fields.  Sir  Anthony  looks  so  hale  and 
hearty  that  without  doubt  he  takes  many 
walks.  He  is  of  medium  height,  bald, 
with  a  ruddy  countenance  and  fine 
bright,  intellectual  eyes.  Sir  Anthony 
strikes  the  observer  as  being  the  perfect 
English  gentleman  whose  genius  has  not 
in  the  least  displaced  his  culture  and 
humanity. 

"When  I  was  a  barrister  I  wrote  some 
little  frivolous  sketches  called  'The 
Dolly  Sisters,'  and  signed  them  A.  H. 
One  evening  my  father  said  to  me,  as  he 
laid  aside  the  magazine  which  he  had 
been  reading,  'Tony,  I  have  been  reading 
some  very  amusing  sketches  called  'The 
Dolly  Sisters'  which  appear  weekly  in 
this  magazine.  I  suggest  that  you  read 
them.' 

"And  when  my  father  said  this  I  was  i 
busy  at  my  desk  writing  the  next  week's  ; 
installment    of    'The    Dolly    Sisters!'" 
said  Sir  Anthony. 

"Why  did  you  adopt  a  pen  name?"  It 
asked. 

"At  that  time  I  was  trying  to  make 
a  living  as  a  barrister  and  I  did  not  want : 
such   frivolous  pieces   to   interfere   with 
my   profession.    I   am   sorry   now   that  I  : 
did  not  write  under  my  own  name  be- , 
cause    anything    that    would    have    dis- 1 
(Continued  on  Page  373) 
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The  Amazing  Versatility  of  Jefferson 


ro  MOST  Americans  Jefferson  means 
simply  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  a  Presi- 
ent   of   the    nation.    But    the    amazing 
rersatility  of  the  man  would  have  brought 
im  fame  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  voca- 
ions.   Lincoln   once   declared   that   ver- 
itility  is  the  worst  enemy  of  greatness; 
ot  so  with  Jefferson. 

For  architecture  and  draughtsmanship 

e  had  a  positive  genius.  The  library  of 

ic  University  of  Virginia  would  stand 

Is  a  sufficient  artistic  triumph  for  a  man 

whose  whole  life   had  been   devoted  to 

fce  study  of  this  one  field  of  architecture. 

IVhen,  however,  one  considers  the  fact 

Biat,  in  addition,  he  drew  the  plans  and 

Bid  down  the  specifications  in  detail  for 

•very  one  of  the  noble  buildings  in  the 

Jriginal    university    plant,     the    marvel 

Irows  that  this  colonist,  destitute  of  aca- 

lemic  training  in  such  a  profession,  could 

ave  produced  such  gems  of  dignity  and 

eauty. 

His  sure,  keen  eye  for  proportion  or 
^mmetry  is  evidenced  in  a  multitude  of 
etails.  His  use  of  the  Greek  column  and 
ie  colonnade  at  the  university  that  he 
ounded  is  a  source  of  astonished  delight 
every  visitor  at  Charlottesville.  His 
ome,  "Monticello,"  on  the  hilltop  near 
ie  city,  is  a  model,  not  only  of  home 
omforts  and  conveniences  for  that  day, 
ut  also  of  dignified  simplicity.  His 
nowledge  and  extremely  accurate  use 
f  mathematics,  color  schemes,  strength 
f  materials,  and  backgrounds  reveals  a 
l  gained  by  most  experts  only  after 
>ng  years  of  experience. 

He  dared  to  be  an  experimenter.  What- 
ver  he  observed  in  books  or  in  travel 
e  did  not  hesitate  to  adapt  to  actual  use 
t  home.  Having  studied  the  mathemati- 
al  theory  of  the  greater  stability  of 
urved  structures,  he  proceeded  to  dem- 
nstrate  and  prove  the  theory  in  the 
amous  serpentine  walls  on  the  univer- 
ty  campus.  Straight  walls  of  brick  have 
ome  and  gone  on  that  campus  during 
ie  past  century,  but  even  today  these 
lin  curved  lines,  coiling  in  and  out  like 
nakes,  remain  almost  intact. 

As  a  landscape  artist  he  can  to  this 
ay  teach  us  ideas  of  value.  In  a  period 
n  there  was  much  cluttering  of  trees 
nd  shrubbery  to  the  detriment  of  the 
olonial  architecture  hidden  by  such  fol- 
ige,  he  revealed  in  the  designing  of  the 
miversity  campus  and  in  the  planting  of 
ie  gardens  and  lawns  at  Monticello  the 
rtistic  effect  of  wide,  long  vistas  of  level 
reen,  the  intensifying  purpose  of  a  back- 
round  of  trees  and  plants  for  the  white 


BY  CARL  HOLLIDAY 

columns,   the  pleasant  dignity  of  broad 
spaces  frankly  open  to  the  sun  and  the 

sky. 

With  this  genuine  interest  in  the  arts 
went  a  real  talent  for  music.  That  his 
ability  with  the  violin  helped  him  materi- 
ally in  gaining  his  beautiful  wife  is  a 
rather  well  authenticated  tradition,  and 
that  he  found  delight  in  the  music  of 
France  during  his  long  visits  to  that 
country  is  evidenced  in  his  letters.  One 
of  his  ambitions  for  the  university  which 
he  fathered  and  fostered  was  that  it 


Few  literary  men  are  more  ver- 
satile than  is  Professor  Holliday. 
His  work  is  scholarly  while  at  the 
same  time  it  possesses  a  glow  and 
enthusiasm  that  holds  the  interest 
without  detracting  from  the  infor- 
mational value.  Overland  readers 
are  promised  another  treat  from 
Mr.  Holliday's  pen  in  a  forth- 
coming issue.  — Editor. 


should  become  a  teaching  center  for  music 
and  art — an  ideal  just  now  beginning  to 
be  realized. 

The  modern  reader  might  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Jefferson  produced 
what  was  probably  the  best  Parliamen- 
tary Manual  of  his  day,  nor  could  we 
expect  an  eighteenth  century  graduate 
of  William  and  Mary  to  have  less  than 
a  rather  masterly  grasp  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature;  but  how  many  Ameri- 
cans know  that  this  busy  Virginia  planter, 
author,  statesman  and  diplomat  was  a 
philologist  of  unusual  skill — indeed,  a 
pioneer  in  at  least  one  field  of  philologi- 
cal research? 

For  Jefferson  was  the  first  man  in 
this  country  and  one  of  the  first  in  Eng- 
lish speaking  nations  to  make  a  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon.  He  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  tracing  thousands  of  English  words 
back  to  their  ancient  sources  in  Old  Eng- 
lish, arranged  alphabetically  the  result- 
ing roots,  and  thus  compiled  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  in  America  and 
certainly  one  of  the  first  produced  in 
any  country.  The  study  of  Old  English 
and  English  philology  in  general  was, 
perhaps  unfortunately,  the  very  back- 
bone of  all  advanced  study  in  English  in 
American  and  German  universities  for 
many  a  year  of  the  nineteenth  century; 


whatever  merit  there  may  have  been  in 
it,  its  enthusiasts  might  well  thank  Jef- 
ferson as  one  who  blazed  the  way  for 
this  type  of  intensive  scholarship. 

And,  again,  this  extraordinary  man 
was  a  keen  and  enthusiastic  student  of 
botany,  geology,  and  geography.  His 
Notes  on  Virginia,  a  volume  written 
during  his  busiest  days  as  American  rep- 
resentative at  the  French  court,  is  far 
more  than  its  title  would  indicate ;  for  it 
is  a  history,  a  geography,  a  dissertation 
on  government,  forestry,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  botany,  geology,  and  topo- 
graphy all  in  one.  And  it  has  the  addi- 
tional distinction  of  being  what  few 
books  of  a  scientific  nature  are — thor- 
oughly human  and  readable. 

Those  years  spent  in  France  had  made 
him,  moreover,  a  genuine  admirer  of 
French  philosophy.  Indeed,  he  evidently 
delved  so  deeply  into  it  that  its  prin- 
ciples became  a  part  of  him.  The  theories 
and  ideals  of  the  greater  French  thinkers 
are  reflected  in  his  letters,  his  state  papers, 
and  especially  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  the  Declaration,  while  his  plans  for 
the  University  of  Virginia  were  plainly 
affected  by  the  liberalizing  teachings  of 
just  such  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Now,  with  this  study  of  philosophical 
principles  had  gone  a  rather  search- 
ing inquiry  into  religion  and  its  various 
theologies.  And  on  this  question  of  reli- 
gion, especially  Christianity,  he  reached 
certain  exceedingly  definite  conclusions. 
He  believed  that  the  original  simple 
teachings  of  Jesus  had  been  perverted 
by  commentators  and  inventors  of  creeds, 
and  in  a  painstaking  effort  to  satisfy  his 
own  soul  as  to  just  what  is  fundamental 
in  Christianity  he  compiled  that  short 
and  remarkable  book,  the  Jefferson 
Bible.  Here,  thought  he,  is  the  essential 
part,  the  gist  of  all  that  the  man  Jesus 
taught;  here  is  all  that  the  Christian 
creeds  have  to  accept  and  all  that  they 
cannot  quarrel  over.  It  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  a  religious  book  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Government 
through  act  of  Congress. 

For  a  man  so  busy  with  the  affairs  of 
this  world  he  made  surprisingly  frequent 
allusions  to  the  spiritual.  And  his  stand- 
point is  never  in  doubt.  Said  he  in  a  letter 
to  Timothy  Pickering:  "The  religion- 
builders  have  so  distorted  and  deformed 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  so  muffled  them 
in  mysticisms,  fancies,  and  falsehoods,  have 
caricatured  them  into  forms  so  mon- 
strous and  inconceivable,  as  to  shock  rea- 
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sonable  thinkers,  to  revolt  them  against 
the  whole,  and  drive  them  rashly  to  pro- 
nounce its  founder  an  impostor.  Had 
there  never  been  a  commentator,  there 
never  would  have  been  an  infidel."  And, 
again,  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush:  "I  am  a 
Christian  in  the  only  sense  in  which  He 
wished  any  one  to  be  ;  sincerely  attached 
to  his  doctrines,  in  preference  to  all 
others;  ascribing  to  Himself  every  human 
excellence  ;and  believing  He  never  claimed 
any  other." 

And  yet  this  same  amateur  theologian 
and  philosopher  was  of  such  a  practical 
turn  of  mind  that  he  was  the  first  man 
to  introduce  the  merino  sheep  from 
Spain,  conducted  extensive  experiments 
in  the  breeding  of  blooded  stock,  and 
transplanted  to  this  country  from  Eng- 
land and  France  several  of  the  most 
valued  varieties  of  pears,  peaches  and 
cherries.  Verily,  he  knew  not  the  curse 
of  our  age  —  over-specialization. 

Perhaps  in  all  his  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties he  was  a  failure  —  or,  at  least,  a  par- 
tial failure  —  in  only  one,  that  of  public 
speaking.  A  slight  throat  defect,  which 
gave  his  voice  an  odd  huskiness,  seemed 
to  afflict  him  with  a  certain  amount  of 
diffidence  when  he  arose  before  an  audi- 
ence. And  yet,  as  an  attorney  in  a  day 
and  in  a  colony  expecting  a  constant  dis- 
play of  oratory  in  this  profession,  he  was 
eminently  successful.  But  the  man's  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  his  admirable  manner 
of  expressing  himself  on  paper  seem  to 
have  compensated  for  his  lack  of  elo- 
quence. 


ability  to  write  —  it  was  possibly 
the  primal  source  of  his  national  and 
international  success.  He  was  a  maker  of 
phrases  —  quotable  phrases  —  one  of  the 
very  few  famous  phrase-makers  this  coun- 
try has  produced.  "The  whole  art  of 
government  consists  in  the  art  of  being 
honest."  "Let  those  flatter  who  fear;  it 
is  not  an  American  art."  "Government 
has  nothing  to  do  with  opinion."  "Com- 
pulsion makes  hypocrites,  not  converts." 
"It  is  error  alone  that  needs  the  support 
of  government;  truth  can  stand  by  it- 
self." 

His  state  papers,  his  messages,  even 
his  personal  letters  frequently  glitter 
with  these  sharp,  succinct  summaries  of 
experience  and  philosophy.  And  the  total 
amount  of  the  writings  of  this  "man  of 
affairs"  is  staggering  —  nine  bulky  vol- 
umes in  the  Congressional  edition,  ten 
in  the  edition  edited  by  Paul  Ford. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  this  country  in  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  he  might  justly  be  rated 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  study  of 
Political  Science.  There  had  long  been 
a  unique  tendency  in  his  alma  mater, 


William  and  Mary,  toward  a  scientific 
investigation  in  this  field;  indeed,  James 
Madison  held  in  that  early  institution 
the  first  professorship  of  Political  Science 
in  America.  And  the  writings  of  Jeffer- 
son reveal  that  throughout  his  life  he  had 
delved  into  the  subject,  not  in  the 
sketchy  manner  of  Ben  Franklin  and 
other  Colonial  leaders,  but  with  the 
scholar's  zeal  for  fundamentals  and 
principles. 

Indeed,  to  Jefferson  this  getting  down 
to  "rock  bottom"  in  any  field  he  investi- 
gated was  almost  a  passion.  He  wanted 
to  understand — unhampered  by  precon- 
ceived notions  and  prejudices.  A  result 
was  that  it  made  him  one  of  the  most 
tactful,  successful  diplomats  this  nation 
ever  sent  abroad.  For  instance,  he  learned 
to  understand  the  French,  their  notions, 
their  ideals,  their  peculiarities,  and  un- 
doubtedly his  presence  in  France  in  1784 
saved  the  day  for  America  when  the 
unbending  prejudices  of  Adams  would 
have  ruined  the  opportunity. 

He  understood  the  art  of  politics  as 
no  other  American  of  his  hour  under- 
stood it,  and  he  used  it  in  the  only  way 
it  should  ever  be  used, — to  lead,  and 
not  to  exploit,  the  common  people.  "The 
vision  of  America  is  the  vision  of  the 
lifting  of  the  millions."  Jefferson  be- 
lieved that  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
democratic  nature.  Hence  his  constant 
demand  for  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  religion,  free  criticism  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  just  or  unjust,  and 
encouragement  of  the  progress  of  science 
in  all  its  branches.  His  view  of  European 
affairs  had  a  sweep  to  it  absolutely 
unique  among  American  leaders  in  his 
day  and  not  noticeably  common  among 
such  leaders  in  our  own  day.  And  through 
this  knowledge  and  insight  he  reached 
this  firm  conclusion  —  perhaps  wrong, 
perhaps  right — "free  trade  with  all  na- 
tions, political  connections  with  none." 

The  one  genuine  fear  of  his  life  was 
that  which  has  since  come  upon  us — cen- 
tralization of  government  at  Washing- 
ton. And  yet  he  caused  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  the  ceding  to  the  States  by 
Virginia  of  the  vast  Northwest  Terri- 
tory— two  of  the  most  centralizing  acts 
of  American  history.  It  is  but  another 
evidence  of  the  man's  wisdom ;  he  would 
not  permit  a  governmental  theory  to  in- 
terfere with  a  national  opportunity.  But 
his  governmental  theory  was  clear 
enough.  "A  government  rigorously  fru- 
gal and  simple."  "Let  the  general  gov- 
ernment be  reduced  to  foreign  concerns 
only ;  reduced  to  a  very  simple  organiza- 
tion, and  a  very  inexpensive  one ;  a  few 
plain  duties  to  be  performed  by  a  few 
servants."  He  maintained  that  "the  three 
great  departments  of  the  government, 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judi- 


ciary, should  each  keep  to  its  sphere, 
neither  of  them  encroaching  upon  any 
of  the  others."  He  demanded  for  the 
State  every  power  not  expressly  yielded 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

A  ND  NOW  this  marvel  of  versatility, 
-^having  been  lawyer,  planter,  states- 
man, diplomat,  author,  architect,  scholar, 
and  investigator  of  religions,  philosophies, 
and  practical  sciences,  turned  in  his  last 
years  to  the  task  of  educator.  With  his 
broad  knowledge  went  what  is  conspicu- 
ously absent  in  modern  scholarship — -a 
leaping  imagination.  And  the  greatest 
leap  of  his  imagination  or  of  any  Amer- 
ican imagination  of  his  day,  resulted  in 
the  first  genuine  attempt  toward  a  uni- 
versity in  our  nation,  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

For  forty  years  Jefferson  had  been 
pondering  over  just  such  an  educational 
institution.  By  1800,  as  revealed  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Priestly,  his  plan  was  fully 
outlined.  From  1815  to  1826  that  uni- 
versity was  the  chief  object  of  his 
thought  and  activity.  He  realized  keenly 
that  there  was  then  not  even  an  approach 
toward  a  real  university  in  America. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  most  of 
the  now  famous  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land were  at  that  time  mainly  refuges 
for  broken-down  preachers  of  the  faiths 
supporting  the  particular  colleges. 

In  such  an  hour  he  came  forward  with 
the  astounding  proposal  of  a  non-denomi- 
national university.  He  demanded  ex- 
perts, not  in  creeds  or  theologies,  but  in 
the  subjects  they  were  to  teach.  He  re- 
quired that  in  this  audacious  project 
there  should  be  something  more  than  the 
old  field-school  method  of  question  and 
answer,  the  cut-and-dried  recitation 
method  upon  a  \vord-for-word  mastery 
of  a  text-book.  He  perceived  the  inspira- 
tional advantages  of  the  lecture  system 
for  advanced  students. 

Moreover,  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of 
more  than  a  course  in  liberal  arts;  to  him 
a  university  meant  a  wide  variety  of 
parallel  courses,  so  that  "any  person 
might  find  instruction  in  any  subject." 
And  to  accomplish  these  ideals  he  hoped 
"to  draw  from  Europe  the  first  charac- 
ters of  science  by  considerable  tempta- 
tions." His  proposal  to  bring  over  and 
hire  in  a  body  the  entire  faculty  of  the 
greatest  university  in  Europe  quite 
bowled  over  his  Board  of  Advisors,  bu 
.it  at  least  gave  them  some  conception  o 
what  he  was  driving  at. 

Note  that  phrase,  "by  considerable 
temptations."  He  was  the  first — and  per 
haps  the  last — American  university  trus- 
tee who  held  that  a  professor  should  re 
ceive  a  professional  man's  salary.  So  far 
(Continued  on  Page  378) 
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The  Romance  of  a  Paper  Man  and  a  Marble  Woman 


ONE  of  the  invitations  to  Jolaine's 
wedding  laid   unopened  on  An- 
drew Brescia's  always  disordered 
desk.  He  had  scarcely  been  in  the  studio 
of  late,  and  barely  preceded  Jolaine,  all 
eagerness  and  animation. 

"Oh,  Gintzy,  isn't  it  glorious  that 
our  effort  has  had  such  a  big  suc- 
cess? I'll  be  on  easy  street  from  now 
on,  and  we  can  get  married  and  live 
happily  every  after.  I've  never  loved 
any  girl  but  you." 

Jolaine,  stunned  and  inarticulate 
dropped  onto  a  low  foot-stool  and  wept 
aloud.  Concerned  for  her,  Andrew 
helped  her  to  arise,  and  soothed  gently: 
"Don't  cry,  Gintzy.  I  didn't  mean  to 
shock  you." 

"Andy — Andy,  dear,  didn't  you  know? 
Mother  sent  you  an  invitation,  and  I 
ran  in  to  tell  you  my  secret.  I've  been 


What  she  would  have  confided  was 
checked  by  the  chatter  of  friends  com- 
ing up  the  stairway. 

"You  mustn't  be  seen  like  this, 
Gintzy.  Go  by  the  back  stairs  and 
hurry!" 

With  tears  still  streaming  down  her 
face,  Jolaine  stumbled  out  of  the  room 
saying:  "Forgive  me,  Andy — I  never 
suspected — " 

Andrew  Brescia  managed  to  get  rid 
of  his  visitors,  and  then  hurriedly 
searched  his  desk  for  Mrs.  Painter's 
familiar  handwriting.  Jolaine  was  to 
be  married  the  night  after  his  own  din- 
ner and  reception.  With  the  invitation 
still  in  his  trembling  hands  he  was  too 
dazed  to  notice  the  entrance  of  Jolaine's 
mother. 

"Andrew  Brescia,  have  you  just 
opened  that  invitation  I  mailed  you 
nearly  a  week  ago?  Why,  Andrew,  are 


BY  FRONA  EUNICE  WAIT  COLBURN 
(Concluded  from  November  Issue} 

you  sick?"  Mrs.  Painter  was  shocked  at 
the  altered  appearance,  and  concern 
dominated  her  face  and  manner.  "I  hope 
it  is  nothing  serious,  Andrew.  I  came 
to  ask  you  to  give  away  the  bride." 

"Does  Jolaine  want  me  to  do  that?" 
came  in  a  hoarse  whisper  from  white 
set  lips. 

"Yes,  indeed,  we  have  no  men  in  our 
immediate  family,  and  Jolaine  would 
dearly  love  to  have  you  take  part  in  her 
wedding." 

"Have  you  seen  her  in  the  last  hour?" 

"No,  I've  not  spoken  to  her  since 
early  morning.  I  promised  her  I'd  ask 
you.  What  shall  I  tell  her?" 

"Tell  her  I  am  faithful  unto  death, 
and  will  do  whatever  she  wishes." 

Mrs.  Painter  found  Jolaine  walking 
the  floor,  disheveled  and  tearstained,  and 
she  exclaimed,  after  hearing  the  message: 
"Please  don't  say  any  more,  mother,  I 
can't  bear  it.  I  would  rather  die  than 
hurt  Andy." 

"I  don't  understand,"  stammered  the 
puzzled  mother. 

*       *       • 

'T'HE  wedding  was  over;  the  bride 
•*•  and  groom  had  slipped  away  from 
the  departing  guests,  lights  were  out 
and  the  streets  deserted,  when  Andrew 
Brescia  staggered  down  to  his  studio, 
thankful  to  be  alone. 

"Jolaine  was  as  much  surprised  as 
I  was  to  find  that  she  owns  my  Golden 
Poppy,  so  that  couldn't  have  been  the 
secret  she  tried  to  tell  me."  He  went 
into  an  antiroom  where  a  clay  model  of 
his  statue  stood  uncovered.  "Her  hus- 
band," and  he  winced  at  the  word,  "ob- 
jected to  my  copying  her  dear  face  and 
form,  but  he  cannot  prevent  my  worship 
of  her.  But  I'm  out  of  it  so  what's  the 
use?" 


Three  of  his  cronies,  lingering  after 
the  wedding  feast,  decided  that  they 
would  pay  a  late  visit  at  the  studio. 

"Little  Andy  has  been  looking  peaked 
and  drawn  for  the  last  few  days,"  one 
said. 

"He  looked  like  Banquo's  ghost  to- 
night. Let's  go  down  and  drag  him 
across  the  street  and  make  him  cough 
up  for  the  coffee  and  doughnuts.  He 
has  been  living  too  high  lately.  Let's 
get  him  back  to  earth  again."  They 
took  each  others  arms  and  zigzaged 
across  the  street  whistling  and  singing 
foolishly.  At  the  studio  they  banged 
and  rattled  the  door,  uttering  a  familiar 
call  ending  in  "Handy,  dandy,  Andy, 
come  running  when  we  call  you." 

Not  another  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness as  a  clock  in  a  nearby  church 
steeple  struck  two. 

Andrew  Brescia  listened  intently  until 
he  recognized  the  voices  and  sensed  their 
command,  but  he  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose.  Benumbed  by  the 
long,  tense  struggle  for  self  control  he 
calmly  switched  off  the  light.  Feeling 
his  way  in  the  semi-darkness  he  crouched 
at  the  base  of  the  clay  model:  "The 
lights  are  out;  good  night,  Jolaine,  be- 
loved." Then  the  sharp  crack  of  his 
pistol  brought  a  policeman  running. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  street  ex- 
cept the  three  roystering  artists,  still 
arm  in  arm  silhouetted  against  the  op- 
posite building  like  shadow  pictures. 
They  were  near  the  top  of  the  rising 
street,  dancing  and  singing  with  gusto. 

"Razzle,  dazzle!  How  drunk  I  am 
and  I  don't  give  a  damn — Razzle — " 

The  policeman  still  searching  dili- 
gently each  doorway  and  dark  corner 
muttered,  "I  would  be  willing  to  swear 
on  a  stack  of  Bibles  that  I  heard  a 
shot!" 


Harp  Strings  Swept  By  Many  Hands 


Under  the  above  title  there  appears  an  attractive  vol- 
ume of  verse — the  first  anthology  of  verse  from  Holly- 
wood. The  book  is  compiled  and  edited  by  Emmy  Matt 
Rush  of  Hollywood,  herself  an  accomplished  writer  and 
poet.  This  beautiful  book  of  160  pages  is  bound  in  peb- 
bled blue  cloth  with  the  title  stamped  in  gold  on  the  cover 
and  carrying  poems  from  well-known  writers  as  well  as 
other  professional  men  and  women,  educators,  busings 
men,  and  many  who  are  prominent  in  social,  literary,  and 
every  day  life  of  Hollywood  and  vicinity. 

In  speaking  of  Harp  Strings,  Mrs.  Rush  states:  "Hol- 
lywood has  given  much  to  the  world  in  the  field  of 
artistry  but  up  to  this  time  we  have  never  had  an  anthol- 


ogy of  verse  from  Hollywood's  own  poets.  It  was  sur- 
prisingly gratifying  to  receive  the  beautiful  bits  of  verse 
that  came  into  my  hands  from  the  unpublished  writers  of 
Hollywood — from  writers  whose  mortal  span  of  life  num- 
bers from  six  years  to  sixty,  and  from  every  walk  of  life. 
The  material  received  was  so  very  fine  that  I  felt  loath 
to  return  any  of  it. 

The  edition  of  Harp  Strings  is  limited.  The  book  sells 
for  $1.50,  and  is  ideal  for  a  Christmas  gift.  Address — 
Emmy  Matt  Rush,  1533  Fairfax  Avenue  No.,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Further  announcement  of  the  book  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue. 
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The  Curse  of  the  Pharaoh 

By  ERNEST  KLETTE 


IT  was  three  years  since  I  first  met 
Colonel  Charles  Gordon  on  the 
Transatlantic  liner.  In  the  few- 
days  of  our  voyage  we  became  fast 
friends.  I  learned,  though  he  told  of 
it  reluctantly,  that  he  won  his  title  in 
the  battle  of  Argonne.  Since  the  war 
he  had  become  a  student  of  the  ancient 
history,  customs  and  language  of  the 
people  of  Egypt.  When  I  met  him  he 
was  on  his  way  to  that  country  that  he 
might,  first  hand,  study  the  recent  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  tomb  of  Tut-ac- 
ahmen.  At  London  we  separated,  he 
to  continue  his  voyage  to  Egypt;  I  to 
travel  in  Europe. 

After  our  separation  he  gained  con- 
siderable international  prominence  be- 
cause of  his  discovery  of  the  ancient 
tomb  of  Thothmes  II,  near  Thebes,  and 
because  of  the  valuable  treasures  found 
there.  Aside  from  the  monetary  value 
of  his  find,  it  proved  to  be  of  consid- 
erable scientific  significance  and  added 
greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
people. 

Being  interested  in  this  subjecft  I 
wrote  Colonel  Gordon,  after  his  re- 
turn to  America,  to  obtain  first  hand 
knowledge  of  his  discovery.  In  'reply 
to  my  letter  I  received  a  kind  invita- 
tion to  visit  him  at  his  home  that  we 
might  discuss  the  matter  at  first  hand 
and  at  our  leisure  and  that  he  might 
show  me  some  of  the  treasures  which 
he  had  brought  home  with  him. 

Colonel  Gordon  was  a  bachelor  of 
considerable  means,  and  lived  in  a  beau- 
tiful mansion  set  back  in  spacious 
grounds.  It  was  evening  when  I  ar- 
rived at  his  home.  I  was  somewhat 
startled  at  being  met  at  the  door  by  an 
Egyptian  in  native  dress.  He  spoke  ex- 
cellent English,  showed  me  into  a  large 
room  brilliantly  lighted,  where  he  bade 
me  be  seated,  informed  me  that  the 
Colonel  would  appear  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  left  the  room. 

While  waiting  for  Colonel  Gordon  to 
appear,  I  took  mental  note  of  the  room. 
The  Egyptian  idea  had  been  carried 
out  fully  in  every 'detail.  Tapestries 
and  curtains  were  all  of  Egyptian  de- 
sign. The  pictures  on  the  walls  were 
of  the  pyramids,  the  sphinx  and  the 
Nile  by  night,  with  the  silvery  moon- 
light reflecting  in  the  water  and  tall 
palm  trees  growing  on  its  banks.  The 
trinkets  about  the  room  were  Egyptian, 
genuine  treasures,  no  doubt,  brought  by 
the  colonel  from  Egypt. 

My  further  observations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entry  of  Colonel  Gordon, 


who  gave  me  a  hearty  hand  shake  and 
welcome. 

"Siorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting, 
Hal,"  he  said,  "but  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  for  a  few  moments." 

"Glad  to  see  you  again,  Colonel,"  I 
answered.  "I  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  this  room  in  the  few  moments 
that  I  have  waited." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "we  have  tried  to 
carry  out  the  Egyptian  scheme  fully 
here.  I  became  so  enthused  when  I  dis- 
covered the  tomb  of  the  Pharaoh,  of 
which  you  know,  that  I  have  almost  be- 
come an  Egyptian  myself." 

"It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience," I  said,  ''this  delving  in  the 
past  of  five  thousand  years  ago." 

"Yes,  it  was,"  he  continued.  "It  gave 
me  an  opportunity  which  few  have  had, 
to  study  these  ancient  peoples.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  our  wonderful  twentieth 
century  knowledge,  but  their  scientific 
knowledge  was  almost  as  great  as  ours. 
It  was  only  in  mechanical  knowledge 
that  they  were  lacking.  That,  no  doubt, 
was  due  in  great  measure,  to  necessity. 
You  remember  our  old  saying  in  Amer- 
ica, that  'necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention.' Nature  was  kind  to  them. 
The  Nile  furnished  their  transportation 
from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other. 
The  annual  overflow  of  the  river  did 
their  irrigating  for  them.  When  they 
scratched  the  ground  with  a  stick  it 
produced  abundantly. 

Nor  were  they  entirely  lacking  in 
mechanical  knowledge.  Just  consider 
that  they  moved  the  enormous  blocks  of 
stone  composing  the  sphinx  many  miles 
across  the  desert,  as  they  did  also  the 
materials  built  into  the  great  pyramids." 

"I  note,"  I  said  laughing,  "that  you 
have  even  carried  out  your  Egyptian 
scheme  to  the  point  of  having  an  Egyp- 
tian servant." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  colonel,  "Abed 
Bey  was  one  of  my  faithful  employees 
when  I  opened  the  ancient  tomb.  When 
I  returned  to  America  he  desired  to  re- 
turn with  me,  so  I  engaged -him." 

"And  are  these  some  of  the  treasures 
which  you  found  in  the  tomb,"  I  in- 
quired, pointing  to  several  articles  on 
the  mantel. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "Under  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Egyptian  and  British 
governments,  most  of  the  valuables  were 
placed  in  the  museum  in  Cairo,  and  a 
few  in  London.  You  know  the  Egyptian 
people  are  very  jealous  of  the  removal 
of  these  treasures  from  their  country, 
and  I  was  only  permitted  to  retain  a 
few  articles,  but  these  are  priceless  to 


me.  For  instance,  this  little  vase  which 
I  found  in  the  tomb  is  more  than  five 
thousand  years  old  and  I  \vould  not 
part  with  it  at  any  price.  This  small 
polished  stone  was  a  jewel,  suspended 
from  a  gold  chain,  and  worn,  no  doubt, 
about  the  neck  of  an  Egyptian  princess. 
Here  is  a  little  ivory  carving,  which 
shows  the  fine  art  of  that  time." 

"You  say  that  the  Egyptians  are 
jealous  of  the  removal  of  these  treas- 
ures from  their  country,"  I  said.  "Is 
there  any  feeling  against  the  opening 
of  the  old  tombs?" 

"Scarcely  any,"  he  replied.  "It  is  all 
done  in  the  interest  of  science.  It  would 
be  different  if  the  purpose  was  robbery, 
or  if  the  objects  were  removed  from  a 
tomb  recently  constructed.  Under  those 
conditions,  the  sensibilities  of  the  people 
would  be  disturbed.  But  not  so  in  enter- 
ing these  ancient,  dusty  caverns.  Their 
greatest  interest  comes  from  a  national 
pride,  which  is  opposed  to  the  removal 
of  these  articles  from  the  country.  In 
this  they  are  right,  and  I  fully  justify 
their  viewpoint." 

"Tell,  me  Colonel,"  I  said  eagerly, 
"how  did  you  come  to  find  this  tomb?" 

"Well,  mostly  by  chance  and  good 
fortune,"  he  replied.  "As  you  recall,  I 
had  for  several  years  been  making  a 
study  of  Egyptian  writings.  I  went  to 
Egypt  three  years  ago  to  better  study 
these  writings.  While  in  Cairo,  a  faded 
piece  of  papyrus  fell  into  my  hands.  It 
was  badly  damaged.  Only  after  long 
study,  and  the  application  of  certain 
chemicals  to  bring  out  the  hieroglyphics 
more  clearly,  was  I  able  to  decipher  it.  j 
It  described  the  tomb  of  Thothmes  II 
and  his  queen,  and  in  a  general  way 
gave  its  location. 

"After  the  hieroglyphics  had  been  de- 
ciphered, it  took  months  of  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  tomb.  We  did  much  excavat-^ 
ing  before  the  correct  place  was  found. 
When,  however,  it  was  discovered,  there 
was  yet  required  many  more  months  of 
effort,  and  the  unwinding  of  much  dip- 
lomatic red  tape,  before  we  could  get 
the  permit  of  the  Egyptian  government 
to  open  the  tomb. 

"Finally  the  permit  was  granted,  and 
I  began  the  delicate  task  of  opening  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  Pharaoh  and 
his  queen.  Several  outer  chambers  were 
first  opened,  which  contained  many 
valuable  treasures,  consisting  of  the 
chariot  of  the  king,  and  many  vases 
and  other  articles,  most  of  which  were 
removed  to  Cairo.  At  length  we  came 
to  the  main  chamber  in  which  lay  the 
mumified  remains  of  the  king  and  queen. 
It  was  gorgeous  in  its  furnishings,  fine 
gold  lace,  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  contents  of  that  room  if  placed 
on  sale  would  bring  a  cool  million.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  380) 
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Southern  Pacific's  Mattinez-Benicia  Bridge 


Senator  Samuel  M.  Shortridge,  President  Paul  Shoup  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  officials  and  participants  at 

dedication  of  Southern  Pacific's  Aiartinez-Benicia  Bridge 


ANY  REVIEW  of  the  history  and 
growing  economic  importance  of 
California  in  the  sisterhood  of 
states  must  include  the  prominent  part 
that  railroad  development  and  transpor- 
tation has  played  and  is  playing  in  bring- 
ing settlers  to  the  state  and  in  opening 
the  state's  economic  resources  to  the  far 
eastern  markets. 

Improvements  and  extensions  made  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  will  always  be  of 
interest  to  the  West  since  they  reflect 
the  health  and  progress  of  the  Golden 
State's  many  activities.  The  railroad  pio- 
neered the  Pacific  slope,  and  its  con- 
struction of  the  Overland  Route  will 
ever  remain  an  epic  in  the  growing  civili- 
zation of  America.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  construction  of  that  route 
was  carried  on  in  the  face  of  doubt  and 
opposition  and  that  its  promoters  were 
told  that  they  were  "plunging."  Today 
the  services  and  accomplishments  of  this 
one  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  testify 
to  the  foresight  and  confidence  of  its 
builders. 

For  those  readers  who  watch  the 
human  scene  intimately  and  whose  range 


of  interest  is  no't  limited  between  yester- 
day and  tomorrow,  the  dedication  of  the 
Southern  Pacific's  Martinez  -  Benici  i 
bridge  is  a  milestone  in  the  econom  c 
development  of  the  state.  The  erection 
of  the  bridge  might  be  considered  the 
true  completion  of  the  Overland  Route 
since  all  trains  operated  on  both  the 
Overland  and  Shasta  routes  now  run 
under  their  own  motive  power  to  and 
from  their  Oakland  mole  terminal. 

Previous  to  1879  all  east  and  north 
bound  Southern  Pacific  trains  leaving 
the  Oakland  terminal  were  routed  via 
Altamont  Pass  and  Tracy  to  Davis  and 
Sacramento.  During  that  year  the  rail- 
road extended  its  Sacramento  -  Suisun 
Fairfield  line  to  Benicia  and  constructed 
its  first  train  ferry,  the  Solano.  On  De- 
cember 28,  1879,  the  train  ferry  was 
placed  in  service  between  Port  Costa 
and  Benicia  and  all  main  line  trains 
operated  via  that  route.  With  the  in- 
crease of  traffic  the  railroad  constructed 
and  placed  in  service  in  1914  a  second 
train  ferry,  the  Contra  Costa. 

Construction   of   a   bridge   across   the 


upper  reaches  of  San  Francisco  Bay  had 
!ong  b?en  contemplated  by  the  railroad. 
At  the  time  the  train  ferries  were  placed 
in  operation  both  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  were  not  large  enough  to  make 
the  bridge  project  economically  feasible. 
But  during  the  last  decade  traffic  has  so 
increased,  that  delays  in  transporting  the 
trains  across  Suisun  Bay  became  costly. 
On  May  31,  1928  the  railroad  author- 
ized $12,000,000  expenditure  for  the 
construction  of  a  bridge. 

As  early  as  the  late  '80s  and  again  in 
1914  the  railroad's  engineers  had  con- 
sidered sites  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge.  On  June  8,  1927,  preliminary 
investigation  was  begun  on  the  site  on 
which  the  bridge  is  now  erected.  Follow- 
ing the  granting  of  approval  for  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  given  by  the 
City  of  Martinez,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, construction  was  begun  May  1, 
1929.  The  bridge  was  erected  in  the 
record  time  of  eighteen  months,  better- 
ing the  original  estimates  of  engineers 
by  approximately  six  weeks.  It  marked 
(Continued  on  Page  370) 
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The  League  of  Western  Writers 

Comment  on  Its  Past  and  Possibilities 


THE  League  of  Western  Writers 
was  organized  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  first  convention  was  held  at  Seattle 
in  1927.  At  Portland  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  second  annual  convention  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Colonel  E. 
Hofer.  In  1929  the  League  met  in  San 
Francisco,  where  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain was  president.  The  fourth  annual 
convention  just  closed,  under  presidency 
of  Ethel  Cotton,  was  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  meetings  which  for  excellence 
and  enthusiasm  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  organization  of  more  mature  years 
and  much  larger  membership.  Great 
credit  is  due  those  zealous  and  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  who  with  vision  and  self- 
sacrifice  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
League.  They  were  ably  assisted  by  lead- 
ers from  British  Columbia.  And  great 
credit  is  likewise  due  President  Ethel 
Cotton  and  Secretary  Harry  Noyes 
Pratt,  and  those  officers  and  leaders  in 
the  League  who  planned  and  carried  to 
successful  completion  the  recent  epoch- 
making  meeting.  Too  much  could  hardly 
be  said  of  the  executive  ability,  the  or- 
ganizing genius,  the  leadership,  the  dip- 
lomacy and  the  literary  grasp  of  the 
the  retiring  president. 

A  WORD  of  editorial  comment  will  not 
-£*•  be  amiss  at  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  scholarly  resume  of  the  conven- 
tion by  the  new  president,  Dr.  Ellwood 
Smith,  and  the  keen  analysis  of  accom- 
plishments and  failures  by  retiring  Presi- 
dent Ethel  Cotton. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
the  League  flourished  under  a  simple 
form  of  constitution.  At  the  Portland 
meeting  there  was  adopted  a  well  framed 
set  of  by-laws.  In  some  particulars  this 
working  document  did  not  go  sufficiently 
far,  especially  in  matters  governing  the 
formation  and  conduct  of  chapters  or 
branches.  This  defect  was  strengthened 
somewhat  at  the  San  Francisco  conven- 
tion, but  far-reaching  amendments 
amounting  to  practically  an  entire  new 
code  were  drafted  and  adopted  at  the 
recent  session. 

Under  the  original  by-laws,  member- 
ship was  of  two  kinds :  active  and  asso- 
ciate. Any  person  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  letters  or  the  creative  arts 
might  become  an  associate  member. 
Those  who  aspired  to  active  membership 
were  required  to  measure  up  to  such  lit- 
erary standards  as  were  set  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board.  This  was  without  doubt  a 


BY  ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN 
Chairman  Board  of  Directors 

wise  provision  as  quality  of  authorship 
and  literary  excellence  is  in  no  manner 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  the  output 
or  the  number  of  books  an  author  has  to 
his  credit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
yardstick  of  excellence  can  be  devised 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
League  or  that  would  better  maintain  a 
satisfactory  literary  standard. 

WHEN  the  present  writer  assumed  the 
presidency  he  found  a  splendid 
groundwork  laid.  For  the  most  part  the 
members  were  enthusiastic  and  coopera- 
tive. The  ideals  of  work  were  high ;  the 
objectives  were  sound.  We  found  need 
for  organization,  business  management, 
and  aggressive  leadership.  With  the 
assistance  of  willing  helpers  we  succeed- 
ed in  securing  a  closer  definition  of  the 
work.  As  might  have  been  expected  there 
was  inherited  from  the  Portland  meet- 
ing a  financial  deficit.  A  one  dollar  mem- 
bership fee,  as  at  first  pertained,  or  a 
three  or  five  dollar  fee,  where  the  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  a  few,  will  not  yield 
sufficient  revenue  to  develop  and  main- 
tain such  an  organization. 

In  consequence  the  chief  work  of  the 
year,  aside  from  arranging  for  and  carry- 
ing out  a  convention  program.,  was  to- 
ward increasing  the  membership  and 
strengthening  the  organization.  That  the 
League  might  be  more  than  local,  cor- 
respondence was  set  up  with  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  prospects  through- 
out the  territory  of  the  League.  The  sec- 
retary for  that  year,  finding  it  impossible 
to  serve,  one  of  my  own  associates  volun- 
teered and  devoted  several  months  to  the 
work.  But  as  no  financial  aid  was  con- 
tributed by  the  city  that  entertained  the 
convention,  and  a  clerk  and  stenographer 
gave  freely  of  time  to  the  work,  the 
actual  cost  to  the  president  and  secretary 
of  that  year  was  several  hundred  dollars. 
Then,  too,  time  and  money  were  devoted 
to  the  beginning  of  a  League  library. 
This  activity  should  be  carried  forward 
aggressively. 

ON  RETIRING  from  the  presidency  the 
present  writer  recommended  a  more 
stable  form  of  organization  and  incor- 
poration, thus  to  lend  confidence  when 
seeking  financial  aid  or  benefactions  for 
the  League.  Under  authorization  from 
the  1929  convention  he,  with  two  asso- 
ciates, Messrs.  Ben  Field  and  Harr 
Wagner,  secured  from  the  State  of  Cali- 


fornia late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
a  charter.  Since  that  time  the  League  has 
been  an  incorporated  body,  and  as  such, 
subject  to  control  of  the  Corporation 
Commissioner.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
fact  is  not  generally  known  to  the  mem- 
bership, as  few  outside  those  who  attend- 
ed the  business  meeting  this  year  know 
of  our  forward  step.  In  order  that  our 
members  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
situation,  the  charter  is  printed  here- 
with. 

Because  the  by-laws  recently  adopted 
at  Berkeley  were  drafted  without  due 
consideration  to  the  existence  of  the 
charter,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute in  a  number  of  places  the  word- 
ing "Board  of  Directors"  for  "Advisory 
Board."  Such  substitution  seems  to  have 
created  the  impression  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Advisory  Board  is  being  de- 
prived of  certain  powers  and  rights. 
Every  incorporated  body  has  a  govern- 
ing board  and  the  changes  made  were 
necessary  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  tech- 
nical difficulties,  and  to  protect  the 
League.  Provision  is  made  whereby  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  pass  over  to  the 
Advisory  Board  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  affairs  as  before.  The  by-laws 
should,  next  year,  be  placed  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  charter. 

HOPE  had  been  expressed  that  Los 
Angeles  would  entertain  the  League 
in  1930.  When  it  was  determined  other- 
wise, the  undersigned,  as  past  president, 
urged  that  the  meeting  be  not  again 
held  in  San  Francisco,  his  home  city, 
although  financial  support  had  been  prom- 
ised in  such  event.  As  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  he  urged  the  Ber- 
keley Chamber  of  Commerce  to  con- 
tribute $500  toward  the  meeting  if  held 
in  that  city.  The  officers  secured  the 
money  and  we  extend  appreciation  to 
the  Berkeley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Alameda  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  to  the  Claremont  Hotel  for  courtesy 
and  cooperation,  and  we  here  express  the 
hope  and  belief  that  the  entertaining  city 
for  next  year  will  be  liberal  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  convention. 

ALL  of  which  points  again  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  corps  of  officers  un- 
der no  less  a  leader  than  Dr.  Ellwood 
Smith,  have  on  their  hands  a  problem 
of  no  mean  proportions.  The  branch 
Leagues  need  funds  but  the  parent  or- 
ganization must  not  be  penalized.  Num- 
bers are  needed,  both  for  enthusiasm  and 
to  create  a  treasury,  and  such  an  organ- 
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ization  will  not  warrant  too  high  a  fee. 
A  permanent  secretary  is  needed,  but 
such  can  not  be  secured  and  held  with- 
out an  honorarii:m  somewhat  adequate. 
Dr.  Ellwood  Smith  as  president,  A.  M. 
Stephen  as  secretary  and  E.  A.  Lucas  as 


treasurer,  and  the  other  general  officers, 
must  have  the  support  of  every  loyal 
League  member.  And  our  friends  across 
the  border  at  Vancouver  should  have 
that  whole-souled  backing  in  their  1931 
session  which  they  have  hitherto  given 


the  sessions  on  this  side  of  the  boundary. 
The  League  of  Western  Writers  hold* 
much  of  promise.  If  all  members  will 
work  single  minded  for  its  upbuilding, 
it  can  be  made  a  power  for  good  through- 
out the  country. 


Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  League  of  Western  Writers 


KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS: 

f    I    In  AT  WE,  the  undersigned,  all  of 

whom  are  citizens  and  residents  of 

1  California,  do  hereby  voluntarily 
associate  ourselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incorporating  in  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization under  Title  XII,  Part  Four, 
Division  First  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the 
State  of  California. 

And  we  hereby  further  certify: 

First.  That  the  name  of  said  associa- 
tion will  be  THE  LEAGUE  OF  WESTERN 
WRITERS. 

Second.  That  the  purposes  for  which 
this  association  is  formed  are:  To  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  literature  and  the  crea- 
tive arts  in  all  their  branches;  to  im- 
prove the  literary  product ;  to  create  in- 
terest in  letters  and  kindred  subjects;  to 
keep  alive  our  literary  inheritance,  and 
to  encourage  progress  and  advancement 
and  especially  through  cooperative  meas- 
ures, to  assist  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation in  their  productive  endeavors  and 
in  their  contacts  with  literary  critics, 
editors  and  publishers. 

Third.  To  edit,  print,  publish,  circu- 
late, take  subscriptions  for,  buy  and  sell 
articles,  stories,  books,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, bulletins,  monographs,  papers, 
pictures,  maps,  drawings,  scores,  plays, 
manuscripts  and  publications  of  any  kind, 
and  to  adopt,  buy,  establish  or  acquire 
and  issue  an  official  publication. 

Fouth.  To  create  a  permanent  library 
of  all  books,  articles,  manuscripts,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  compositions  and  other 
materials  in  the  field  of  creative  art,  the 
work  of  those  now  residing  in  or  who 
have  at  any  time  lived  and  worked  in  the 
territory  of  the  League ;  also  all  titles  or 


EDUCATORS  today  stress  the  fact  that 
the   most    satisfactory    method    of 
acquiring    knowledge    is    through 
personal  experiences.   Indeed  a  member 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion recently  said  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  supply  students  with  these  ex- 
periences in  the  class  room. 

In  his  book,  "Why  We  Behave  Like 
Human  Beings,"  George  Dorsey  stresses 
the  same  point  and  adds  that  not  only  do 
we  learn  by  personal  experiences  but  also 


materials  with  said  territory  as  their 
locale. 

/'////j.  To  acquire  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  buy,  own,  possess,  hold,  let, 
lease,  hire,  rent,  mortgage,  hypothecate, 
grant,  bargain,  sell  or  otherwise  secure 
and  dispose  of  and  generally  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  purposes  of  this  association. 
Also,  to  lend  money  and  to  receive,  own 
and  hold  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
same,  or  otherwise  to  take,  own  and  hold 
any  and  all  kinds  and  classes  of  securi- 
ties for  the  repayment  of  money  loaned, 
including  mortgages  and  pledges,  or  real 
and  personal  property,  stocks,  bonds, 
notes  and  all  other  kinds  of  securities, 
and  to  fully  satisfy  and  discharge  all  such 
mortgages  and  pledges  when  the  money 
loaned  is  repaid ;  also  to  borrow  money 
and  to  hypothecate,  mortgage  or  pledge 
any  or  all  of  its  property,  stocks,  notes, 
bonds  or  other  securities  as  security  for 
the  payment  thereof  or  otherwise ;  and 
generally  to  do  and  to  perform  any  and 
every  act  and  thing  being  necessary, 
proper  or  expedient  by  its  directors  in 
the  operating,  conducting,  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  business  or  property 
of  said  association  in  any  or  all  branches 
of  its  departments  within  the  objects  of 
the  association,  to  the  same  purpose  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  can  be  done  by  a 
natural  person. 

Sixth.  To  charge  and  collect  initia- 
tion fees  and  membership  dues;  to  deter- 
mine upon  types  of  membership  and  dues 
and  fees  therefor;  to  receive  donations 
and  gifts;  to  provide  for  the  terms  of 
admission  to  membership,  and  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  for  members. 

In  Retrospect 

BY  ETHEL  COTTON 

Past  President,  League  of  Western  Writers 
through  the  experiences  of  others.  To 
quote  Mr.  Dorsey:  "If  you  tell  me  that's 
a  toadstool  or  the  water  is  cold,  it  saves 
me  time." 

Those  of  us  who  served  on  the  pro- 
gram committee  of  the  League  Conven- 
tion had  experiences  which  we  feel  need 
not  be  repeated.  It  is  possible  that  if  we 
tell  the  next  committee  where  the  water 
is  cold  or  which  are  toadstools  it  will 
save  time. 

Edwin  Carlisle  Litsey  has  written  a 


Seventh.  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  its  members;  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  branches  and  their  affili- 
ation ;  and  for  the  affiliation  of  indepen- 
dent groups  and  societies;  to  build  up  a 
department  of  criticism  to  which  may  be 
submitted  manuscripts,  etc.,  of  its  mem- 
bers; to  provide  for  a  placement  bureau 
or  agency  to  bring  the  product  of  its 
members  more  readily  to  the  attention 
of  publishers  or  producers;  to  procure 
adequate  copyright  legislation ;  to  assist 
in  protecting  the  literary  product  of  its 
members;  and  to  disseminate  information 
as  to  their  rights  and  interests  as  authors. 
Eighth.  That  the  principal  office  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  »f  the  cor- 
poration will  be  located  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. That  the  number  of  directors  of 
such  association  shall  at  the  time  of  this 
incorporation  be  three  and  at  no  time 
shall  be  greater  than  nine.  The  names 
and  residence  of  the  directors  who  are 
appointed  for  the  first  year  and  to  serve 
until  the  election  and  qualification  of 
their  successors  are  as  follows : 

ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

San  Francisco. 
BEN  F.  FIELD, 

Los  Angeles. 
HARR  WAGNER, 

San  Francisco. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  we,  the  said 
persons  hereby  association^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  these  Articles  of 
Incorporation,    have    hereunto    set    our 
hands  this  20th  day  of  December,  1929. 
ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
BEN  F.  FIELD, 
HARR  WAGNKR. 


poem,  the  first  stanza  of  which  reads: 

"What  would  we  do  in   this  world  of 

-  ours 

Were  it  not  for  the  dreams  ahead? 
For  thorns  are  mixed  with  the  fragrant 

flowers. 
No  matter  which  path  we  tread." 

Tlu-  program  committee  had  a  defin- 
nite  dream,   a   vision   as  to  the  kind   of 
(Continued  on  Page  376) 
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Why  Go  to  College? 


WHY  GO  TO  COLLEGE?  Each  indi- 
vidual must  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  going  to  college  as 
a  problem  personal  to  himself.  He  must 
inquire  whether  his  ability  to  assimilate 
knowledge  and  his  willingness  to  work 
at  academic  tasks  are  such  as  to  justify 
his  directing  to  his  college  course  four  or 
rive  years  of  time  and  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand dollars.  Certainly  no  student  should 
be  admitted  to  college  who  cannot  satisfy 
the  test  of  ability,  and  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  unless  he  uses  his 
time  to  advantage.  Professor  Erskine 
once  said,  "A  college  education  is  the 
only  thing  that  people  pay  money  for, 
then  defy  the  world  to  give  it  to  them." 
Too  many  of  our  college  students  fit 
into  this  definition. 

Why  go  to  college?  Is  it  because  you 
do  not  know  quite  what  else  to  do  when 
you  finish  four  years  of  high  school  with 
its  regular  routine,  and  you  are  thrown 
upon  your  own  resources?  If  this  is  your 
state  of  mind,  is  it  not  likely  that  you 
will  be  in  the  same  predicament  at  the 
end  of  four  more  years?  Are  you  going 
to  college  because  you  wish  to  escape 
hard  work,  or  at  least  to  postpone  it  for 
four  or  five  years?  Are  your  parents 
urging  a  college  education  that  you  may 
avoid  labor?  There  is  no  easy  path  to 
high  intellectual  achievements  or  to  the 
best  preparation  for  life's  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Why  go  to  college?  Is  it  because 
"everyone  else"  is  going?  Are  you  merely 
dazzled  by  the  glamor  of  college  life  or 
sucked  in  by  the  almost  irresistible  drift 
of  modern  youth?  If  this  is  your  only 
reason  for  going  to  college,  it  would  be 
far  better  for  you  to  go  to  work. 

Why  go  to  college  ?  Is  it  that  you  may 
be  guided  on  the  pathway  of  learning  by 
the  great  sign  posts  of  Truth  ?  Are  you 
going  to  college  because  of  your  eternal 
hunger  for  knowledge,  knowledge  that 
map  ripen  into  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing that  may  contribute  to  rational  liv- 
ing? "Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing; 
therefore  get  wisdom ;  and  with  all  thy 
getting  get  understanding." 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today 
about  1,000  schools  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Since  the  founding  of  our  republic 
approximately  1,000,000  young  men  and 
women  have  graduated  from  these  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Today  three-quarters 
of  a  million  are  attending  them.  The 
prosperity  of  the  nation  will  provide  the 
economic  basis  for  the  sending  of  more 
people  to  college  in  the  future.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  as  to  whether  one  can 


BY  FRANCES  N.  AHL 

afford  to  send  his  son  or  his  daughter  to 
college,  but  whether  one  can  afford  not 
to  do  so.  College  education  is  no  longer 
a  luxury  or  an  exception ;  it  is  a  neces- 
sity, a  tradition.  Children  of  the  great 
democratic  American  masses  are  look- 
ing to  college  today  as  naturally  as  the 
past  generation  looked  to  high  school; 
and  a  college  education  is  more  neces- 
sary for  the  youth  of  today  than  was  a 
high  school  education  for  their  parents. 
The  crowded  numbers  in  our  colleges 
indicates  that  competition  in  the  field  of 
education  is  becoming  acute.  Thus  the 
individual  with  only  a  high  school  edu- 
cation is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

According  to  Dean  Thomas  G.  Burt 
of  Occidental  College,  only  one  person 
out  of  every  150,000  without  a  college 
education  rises  to  prominence,  whereas 
statistics  show  that  800  persons  out  of 
every  150,000  who  have  had  college 
educations  achieve  places  of  distinction. 
Hence  a  college  education  multiplies  the 
opportunity  for  leadership  800  fold. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  leaders  in 
the  field  of  activity  come  from  the  col- 
lege trained  group.  Fifty-nine  per  cent 
of  those  listed  in  "Who's  Who"  are 
college  graduates. 

The  cash  value  of  a  college  education 
as  estimated  by  Dean  Lord  of  the  Bos- 
ton University  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, is  $72,000 ;  of  a  high  school 
education  $33,000.  The  average  maxi- 
mum income  of  the  untrained  man  is 
$1,200;  of  the  high  school  graduate 
$2,200 ;  and  of  the  college  graduate 
$6,000.  The  total  earnings  of  the  three 
up  to  sixty  years  of  age  are  $45,000, 
$78,000  and  $150,000  respectively. 

The  untrained  man  goes  to  work  when 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  reaches  his 
maximum  income  at  fifty.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  he  started  work  so  early,  his 
health  begins  to  decline  at  this  point  and 
in  the  next  ten  years  his  capacity  for 
earning  rapidly  decreases.  In  fact,  more 
than  sixty  out  of  every  one  hundred  un- 
trained workers  are  dependent  on  others 
for  support  at  the  age  of  sixty.  But  the 
college  trained  man  reaches  his  maxi- 
mum earning  capacity  at  this  age. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  any 
young  man  or  woman  well  equipped  with 
a  college  education  increases  his  or  her 
chances  of  earning  a  living  and  of  a 
more  rapid  advancement  in  any  line  of 
business,  200  to  300  per  cent,  provided 
that  he  or  she  possesses  the  necessary 
requisites  for  success.  It  is  college  men 
and  women  who  are  taking  the  lead  in 


the  industrial  and  business  life  of  the 
world  today. 

In  the  words  of  President  Hoover, 
"Any  one  who  can  do  the  work  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  college  for  the  very 
distinct  reason  that  the  American  system 
of  education  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
training  boys  and  girls  in  getting  some 
knowledge  and  technique,  but  it  is  a 
system  of  sifting  and  winnowing  the 
population  for  leaders."  What  America 
needs  is  a  supply  of  leaders,  and  our  col- 
lege system  is  providing  this  need. 

Throughout  history  the  real  builders 
and  protectors  of  our  nation  have  been 
college  men.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion were  college  graduates.  Since  the 
Civil  War  we  have  had  but  two  presi- 
dents who  were  never  college  students. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Herbert  Hoover,  all  outstanding 
figures,  are  distinctly  and  in  many  re- 
spects typically  college  men.  The  ten 
secretaries  of  the  present  cabinet  are 
products  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. If  we  examine  the  membership 
of  Congress  we  find  a  large  percentage 
with  higher  education.  In  our  Federal 
Judiciary  the  trend  toward  collegiate 
preparation  is  even  more  marked.  The 
only  man  in  our  history  who  has  served 
both  as  President  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  a  distinguished 
college  graduate.. 

Thus  the  college  holds  a  uniquely 
strategic  position  in  our  national  life.  It 
is  a  dependable  means  of  finding  gifted 
and  serviceable  men  and  women  for 
political  leadership  —  men  and  women 
looking  for  the  happiness  of  the  nation 
instead  of  their  own  happiness ;  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
service — that  principle  inculcated  by  col- 
lege training  and  fostered  and  nourished 
by  the  memories  and  ideals  of  their  alma 
maters.  The  college  is  a  needed  agency 
to  draw  talents  forth  from  the  crowd; 
to  provide  leaders  who  will  give  expres- 
sion and  form  and  plan  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  masses  who  wish  for  higher  things 
than  they  have  an  art  or  science  or 
technique  of  their  own  to  accomplish;  to 
open  many  highways  of  happiness  among 
which  the  multitudes  may  register 
choices.  And  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  the  leaders  of  this  democracy  be 
wise,  wise  in  a  wisdom  commensurate 
with  the  significance  of  the  issues  com- 
mitted to  their  hands. 

The  presence  and  the  voice  of  the 
college  graduates  are  of  utmost  value  in 
(Continued  on  Page  378) 
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THERE    are    birds    and    birdies! 
There   is   the   bird   of   Jove,   the 
eagle,  worshipped  by  many  when 
stamped  on  the  coin  of  the  realm.  There 
is  the  bird  of  Paradise  pursued  for  its 
beautiful    plumage,    and    there    are    the 
birds  of  ordinary  feather  that  flock  to- 
gether like  the  Wren   and   the   rest  of 
us.    Her  name  was  Brown  so  she  was 
dubbed  Brown  Wren  by  us  girls. 

The  Wren  was  private  secretary  to 
one  of  New  York's  moneyed  men  with 
more  millions  than  letters  in  his  name — 
Ivanho  Byrd.  You  never  saw  his  name 
splashed  in  the  Sunday  papers  but  he 
was  a  prime  mover  behind  the  scenes 
of  many  a  Broadway  show.  You  re- 
member Harry  Lawson,  the  young  com- 
poser whose  pretty  tunes  were  whistled 
along  the  street  of  bright  lights!  Well, 
when  he  suddenly  passed  out  he  left 
behind  an  unfinished  score  and  his  wife, 
the  beautiful  bird  of  Paradise!  Birds 
will  chatter  and  the  Wren,  while  serv- 
ing her  employer  diligently,  often  ex- 
pressed herself  openly  about  some  of  the 
things  he  did.  Byrd  had  the  golden 
eagles  and  she  had  to  go  out  and  spend 
them  for  him  without  stint  on  the  bird 
of  Paradise. 

The  Wren  was  often  late  to  luncheon, 
for  after  she  finished  her  work  in  the 
office  she  had  to  select  the  flowers  that 
were  sent  to  the  bird  of  Paradise  each 
day  with  Ivan  Byrd's  card.  The  blos- 
soms varied  with  the  season  and  were 
always  costly.  The  Wren  bought  all 
the  gifts  that  Byrd  gave  away  to  other 
women.  When  the  Wren  came  in  this 
day  all  out  of  breath  we  chirped  in  a 
cheerful  chorus: 

"Well,  what  did  you  get  her  today?" 

"Oh,  orchids  at  fabulous  figure!  And 
I  had  to  go  to  Tiffany's  to  look  at  dia- 
mond rings,  so  that  is  why  I  am  so  late ! 
I'm  simply  famished ;  what  is  there  in 
the  way  of  special  platters  today?"  She 
scanned  the  menu  and  then  ordered  the 
cold  meat-and-potato-salad  platter  with 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

"A  diamond  ring,"  we  girls  gasped 
incredulously,  "does  it  mean  an  engage- 
ment? Is  he  going  to  marry  her — at 
last?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  the 
Wren,  munching  a  roll,  "for  I  had  to 
price  the  most  gorgeous  rings  and  select 
one  I  liked  .  .  ."  the  Wren  sighed  and 
looked  down  at  her  own  simple  engage- 
ment ring ;  it  was  not  exactly  cheap  but 
it  was  certainly  simple  for  she  was  en- 
gaged to  marry  the  "pro"  of  a  •  golf 
club  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
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sprain  his  wrist  in  a  motor  accident  and 
there  he  was — out  of  a  job.  So  the 
Wren  had  to  keep  on  working  for  Ivan 
Byrd,  run  his  errands,  buy  his  gifts  for 
the  bird  of  Paradise. 

"But  his  wife,"  we  began  when  we 
could  get  breath,  "what  of  her?" 

"Oh,  she  got  her  divorce  and  ali- 
mony, but  I  don't  think  she  wanted  the 
divorce  one  bit.  I  think  she  was  really 
fond  of  him,  but  .  .  ." 

"Is  the  Bird  herself  so  very  beauti- 
ful?" we  asked  the  Wren. 

"Yes,  she  is  really  beautiful,  not  bril- 
liant but  clever;  she's  what  I'd  call  a 
clever  bird.  You've  heard  those  lines 
about  the  cleverest  bird  and  the  queerest 
bug?" 

"No,"  we  chorused,  "let's  hear  them!" 

"They're  not  original   with  me,   but 
somehow  they  hit  the  mark: 
"There's   been    a   bug   for   every    bird, 
Since  this  old  world  began, 
But  the  cleverest  bird  is  Woman, 
And  the  queerest  bug  is  Man!" 

Well,  it  wasn't  very  long  after  that 
there  was  a  wedding,  but  so  quiet  there 
was  no  mention  of  it  whatever  in  the 
society  columns,  nothing  but  a  simple 
announcement  among  news  items  that 
Ivanho  Byrd  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lawson 
had  been  married  and  would  sail  Satur- 
day for  Europe  on  the  Aquitania.  Even 
this  small  item  would  have  proved  al- 
most disastrous  to  the  honeymooners  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  quick  wit  of  the 
Wren.  That  Saturday  noon  we  lingered 
long  over  our  luncheon  waiting  for  the 
Wren.  She  arrived  almost  breathless  and 
thrilled  us  with  her  first  words:  "Such 
a  morning  as  I've  had!" 

"Yes?"  we  chirped  cheerfully. 

"Well  they  planned  a  quiet  getaway 
but  it  was  anything  else!" 

"What  happened  ?"  we  all  wanted  to 
know. 

"I  was  in  the  office  alone,  the  book- 
keeper had  gone  to  the  bank,  when  the 
telephone  rang  and  a  strange  voice  said : 
"Byrd  was  married  yesterday  and  he's 
makin'  a  getaway  without  settlin'  an 
old  score,  he's  sailin'  on  the  Aquitania, 
ain't  he?' 

"I — I  really  couldn't  say,"  I  an- 
swered and  hung  up  the  receiver;  the 
phone  rang  again  furiously,  but  I  did 
not  answer  it.  I  was  trying  to  figure 
out  the  situation.  Finally  I  thought  I 
had  the  key  to  it,  put  on  my  hat, 
grabbed  all  the  cash  that  was  in  the 
cash  box,  got  to  the  street  and  hailed  a 
taxi.  Stuffing  a  fiver  into  the  driver's 
hand,  I  said :  'Get  down  to  the  Aquit- 


ania fast  as  you  can  without  being  ar- 
rested. I've  got  to  get  there  before  she 
sails!"  We  made  it  in  record  time  and 
I  rushed  aboard,  found  Mr.  Boyd  and 
his  bride  in  the  Royal  Suite,  if  you 
please,  and  it  was  a  bower  of  roses  and 
orchids.  If  I  were  to  describe  it  in  de- 
tail you'd  all  expire  from  envy  .  .  . 
well,  soon  as  Mr.  Byrd  saw  me  he  knew 
something  was  up,  so  he  came  outside 
so  we  could  talk.  I  told  him  something 
had  to  be  done  at  once,  that  a  detective 
with  a  warrant  might  soon  be  aboard 
and  if  he  wished  to  sail — " 

'  'Whom  do  you  think  it  is?'  he  said 
easily. 

"I  think  it's  Miss  Alwayn,  the  act- 
ress to  whom  you  gave  the  pearls;  may- 
be it's  a  breach  of  promise  suit — " 

"  'Oh-h-h,  Miss  Alwayn,'  he  said  with 
a  puzzled  air,  'I  recall  giving  her  the 
pearls  you  purchased,  but  I  don't  re- 
call asking  her  to  marry  me;  an  actress 
often  mistakes  a  pearl  for  a  diamond!' 

"Well,  the  man  who  called  up 
threatened  that  you  would  not  sail  to- 
day ...  I  began  in  an  anxious 
voice,  but  he  said  to  me:  'Don't  you 
worry,  my  friend  Senator  Bland  is  with 
me.  I'll  get  him  and  things  will  be  fixed 
up  in  a  jiffy,'  so  we  found  the  Senator, 
told  him  of  the  threat  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  names  of  Ivanho 
Byrd  and  his  bride  disappeared  from  the 
passenger  list.  Not  a  minute  too  soon, 
for  before  I  left  that  detective  was  on 
board  with  his  warrant.  Senator  Bland 
received  him,  handled  the  matter  in  his 
perfectly  courteous  way  and  proved  to 
the  detective  that  he  made  a  mistake. 
There  was  the  passenger  list  which  he 
could  see  himself!" 

We  girls  sat  spellbound  during  the 
Wren's  recital  of  the  morning's  experi- 
ence. It  was  more  thrilling  than  any- 
thing we  had  imagined.  Ivanho  Byrd, 
of  all  men,  sailing  under  cover  so  to 
speak  .  .  .  threatened  with  arrest 
on  his-  honeymoon,  warned  by  the  Wren 
and  saved  by  the  Senator  .  .  .  then 
we  all  said  to  the  Wren:  "Well,  now 
that  you've  got  him  off  your  mind,  what 
about  yourself  and  your  honeymoon 
.  .  ."  but  the  Wren's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  she  simply  shook  her  head. 

It  was  several  weeks  later  that  Helen 
Brown,  the  Wren,  sat  on  the  lawn  of 
the  Green  Lake  Country  Club,  one 
bright  Sunday  morning,  chatting  with 
her  fiance.  Willie  Wendell.  Hi*,  wrist 
had  healed  nicely  and  he  w:t>  now  the 
new  Pro  at  Green  Lake.  It  was  early, 
(Continui-ii  on  I'aiff  372) 
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Wasting  Our  Natural  Resources 

An  American  Tragedy 


THAT  lavish  America  is  rapidly 
destroying    her    abundant    natural 
resources,   wastefully   "killing   the 
goose  that  lays   the  golden   eggs,"   and 
that  the  conservation  of  these  resources 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  the 
day,  are  among  the  important  facts  pre- 
sented in  a  newly-published  book  on  this 
subject.   (*) 

The  keynote  of  the  warning  contained 
in  this  interesting  volume  is  found  in 
the  capable  foreword  by  John  Hays 
Hammond,  who  says  in  part: 

"  'After  the  deluge'  seems  to  be  the 
maxim  of  many  people  on  the  use  of 
natural  resources.  And  therefore  no 
problem  confronting  the  Nation  today 
presses  harder  for  readjustment  than 
'The  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources'. We  must  come  to  think  of 
these  resources  in  terms  of  generations. 
To  the  layman  the  term  'conservation' 
is  often  something  of  a  misnomer  imply- 
ing a  mere  hoarding  of  natural  wealth, 
whereas  all  who  examine  the  matter 
properly  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the 
true  object  at  all.  The  real  purpose  of 
intelligent  conservation  is  simply  to 
guard  against  'willful  waste'  so  that 
future  generations  need  not  be  handi- 
capped by  'woeful  want'.  At  the  same 
time,  while  we  are  aiming  to  prevent  the 
depletion  of  the  great  resources  with 
which  our  country  has  been  blessed,  it 
follows  logically  that  these  resources 
must  not  be  permitted  to  lie  in  a  state 
of  unproductive  idleness.  Modern  indus- 
try says  that  'he  is  idle  who  is  not  best 
employed,'  and  it  is  equally  true  that  if 
raw  materials  required  for  present  want 
are  not  utilized  to  the  best  advantage 
they  are  wasted.  The  real  problem  of 
conservation,  then,  is  plainly  a  problem 
of  efficient  development  and  wise  utili- 
zation." 

The  inroads  made  upon  our  natural 
resources  take  many  and  vicious  forms, 
and  call  for  diverse  and  complex  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  The  book  takes  the 
problem  up  under  six  heads:  (1)  Min- 
eral resources,  including  coal,  oil,  and 
metals;  (2)  Water;  (3)  Forests;  (4) 
The  land  itself;  (5)  Wild  life,  includ- 
ing birds,  fish,  and  animals;  and  (6) 
Human  beings,  as  represented  in  terms 
of  efficiency,  length  of  life,  freedom 
from  disease,  prosperity,  .happiness,  and 
the  like.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  the 
most  important,  for  the  five  other  fac- 
tors are  interesting  to  man  only  in  their 
close  relationship  to  his  own  existence. 

One  reason  why  people  do  not  realize 
that  the  country's  resources  can  be  ex- 


hausted is  because  they  are  not  familiar 
with  the  experience  of  other  nations.  It 
has  long  been  known  by  scientists,  for 
example,  that  because  of  insufficient  fuel, 
the  inhabitants  suffer  more  from  the  cold 
in  such  warm  countries  as  Spain  and 
Italy  than  we  do  here  in  America.  The 
reason  is  that  those  countries  have  been 
denuded  of  their  forests  and  have  ex- 
hausted their  coal  supply. 

Similarly,  few  people  realize  that  in 
India  and  China,  huge  countries  though 
they  are,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  are  insufficiently 
nourished. 

It  is  probably  true  that  more  than 
half  the  people  in  the  world  tonight  will 
go  to  bed  hungry! 

At  least,  they  will  not  have  received 
sufficient  nourishment  during  the  day  to 
be  the  most  efficient  tomorrow.  This 
condition  prevails  because  natural  re- 
sources, abundant  in  the  beginning,  have 
been  extravagantly  consumed,  and  the 
same  fate  awaits  the  United  States  un- 
less measures  are  taken  to  combat  the 
wasting  of  our  own  resources. 

It  is  reliably  estimated  that  in  this 
country  wastage  in  coal  mining  current- 
ly averages  about  50%.  This  waste  can- 
not be  entirely  eliminated,  but  it  can 
and  should  be  reduced  between  10%  and 
25%.  Added  to  this  is  the  great  waste 
in  the  actual  use  of  coal.  Smoking  chim- 
neys, steam  instead  of  gas  engines,  non- 
use  of  coal  substitutes  such  as  water 
power — these  are  a  few  of  the  faulty 
methods  that  are  rapidly  depleting  our 
coal  supply. 

Oil  is  similarly  being  drawn  upon  too 
fast,  notably  in  the  year  1927,  when 
overproduction  was  excessive.  Oil  is  be- 
ing exported  which  ought  never  to  leave 
the  country.  New  wells  are  being  opened 
unnecessarily.  The  possibilities  of  alcohol 
as  a  fuel  substitute  have  not  been  fully 
developed.  If  alcohol  could  be  found  a 
practicable  substitute,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  save  millions  of  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum yearly.  The  same  deplorable 
situation  prevails  in  natural  gas,  where 
waste,  due  to  lack  of  legislation  restrict- 
ing gas  consumption,  is  tremendous. 

The  situation  is  particularly  danger- 
ous in  these  fields  because  fuels  do  not 
replace  themselves.  Cut  down  a  tree  and 
you  can  plant  another  in  its  place.  But 
extract  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  barrel  of  oil 
and  it  can  be  used  only  once — then  it  is 
gone  forever.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
metals — gold,  silver,  iron,  zinc,  lead, 
copper.  Once  taken  out  of  the  ground  no 
effort  of  man  can  make  them  "grow" 


again.  There  is  this  difference,  however 
— the  metals  can  be  used  more  than  once, 
if  they  are  used  properly.  Consequently 
their  conservation  is  largely  a  question 
of  proper  use. 

There  are  tremendous  wastes  in  the 
mining  of  metals.  Frequently  by  proper 
methods  these  losses  may  be  reduced  to 
one-half  or  even  one-third  their  present 
amounts.  Improper  use  is  frequent  and 
costly.  Much  zinc  and  lead  is  unneces- 
sarily taken  out  of  existence  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paint.  Metals  such  as  iron  are 
permitted  to  deteriorate  by  exposure  to 
the  elements. 

In  the  case  of  water,  methods  of  con- 
servation are  the  exact  opposite.  The 
waste  is  not  in  using  too  much  water, 
but  in  using  too  little.  Water  should  be 
fully  used.  It  should  be  employed  in 
every  possible  way,  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, for  water  power,  for  navigation, 
and  for  irrigation.  The  amount  of  water 
is  always  the  same,  and  it  is  always  in 
circulation — a  wonderful  source  of  en- 
ergy. The  same  water  can  be  successfully 
employed  for  two  or  more  of  these  pur- 
poses. 

Forests  present  another  vital  problem 
in  conservation.  It  takes  50  to  100  years 
and  longer  to  renew  a  forest.  Forests 
should  be  used,  but  not  more  fully  than 
they  can  be  renewed.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  country  has  been  using  its  for- 
ests far  more  rapidly  than  it  can  produce 
others.  To  remedy  this  situation,  fire 
losses  must  be  reduced,  waste  in  lumber- 
ing and  milling  must  be  eliminated, 
greater  use  must  be  made  of  by-products, 
cement,  stone  and  brick  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  wood,  and  reforestation  must 
be  carried  on  more  vigorously. 

Conservation  of  the  land  itself  in- 
volves the  prevention  of  erosion,  or 
washing  away  of  the  soil,  which  replaces 
itself  very  slowly.  Another  method  of 
preserving  the  value  of  the  land  is  not 
to  deplete  it  of  the  elements  necessary 
for  plant  life — -nitrogen,  potassium,  and 
particularly  phosphorus,  which  is  the 
crucial  element  in  soil  productivity.  The 
conservation  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  problems  of  conserva- 
tion, since  we  depend  on  its  products  for 
food  and  clothing — the  basic  necessities 
of  life. 

Wild  life  is  another  national  resource 
that  has  been  unthinkingly  wasted.  The 
hordes  of  fish  that  once  swam  in  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  birds  and  animals 
that  lived  in  the  fields  and  forests,  have 
been  tremendously  depleted.  Wild  life 
has  a  three-fold  appeal  for  the  people  of 
the  country — economic,  recreational,  and 
aesthetic.  Fortunately  the  conservation  of 
wild  life  has  been  taken  up  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  more  and  more  construc- 
(Continued  on  Page  369) 
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Pacific  Area  Foundation  Reports  Progress 


THERE  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
this  magazine  notice  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Area  Founda- 
tion for  Restoration,  Development,  Con- 
servation and  Research.  The  Overland 
Monthly  is  in  receipt  of  a  preliminary 
announcement  which  sets  forth  briefly 
something  of  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion and  discusses  the  scope  of  the  work 
to  be  undertaken.  Among  other  things, 
the  "P'oundation  is  empowered,"  so  the 
statement  reads : 

ITo  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  work  of  the  builders  of  the  Pacific 
Area,  and  by  those  in  one  section  of  the 
ideals,  attitudes  and  purposes  of  those 
in  other  sections,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  to  apply  the  knowledge  to  pres- 
ent and  future  conditions,  and  through 
contacts  with  authentic  historical  back- 
grounds, to  develop  patriotism  and  citi- 
zenship. 

2  To  preserve  our  literary  inheritance, 
and  to  foster  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture, present  and  future;  to  develop  all 
other  creative  arts,  including  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  design, 
decoration,  drama  and  the  screen. 

3   To   engage    in    the   restoration   and 
preservation   of   landmarks   and   of 
historic  and  literary  shrines,  and  to  foster 
a  spirit  of  true  devotion  to  the  romantic 
days  of  the  past. 

4  To  strive  for  the  conservation  and 
proper  use  of  all  natural  resources; 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  publicly 
owned  parks  and  forests. 

5   To  study  the  relationship  of  geogra- 
phy and  climate  to  commerce  and  to 


the  life  of  man  generally;  to  create  inter- 
est in  travel  and  the  out-of-doors,  and 
the  preservation  of  wild  life  and  game; 
to  foster  sports  and  pastimo. 

6   To  create  libraries,  pertaining  espe- 
cially to  the  Pacific  Area;  to  estab- 
lish   permanent  exhibits   and   museums; 
to  develop  a  Pacific  Area  Hall  of  Fame, 

7   To    publish    books,    magazines    and 
pamphlets  of  every  nature  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objects  of  the  Foundation. 

8  To  aid  in  every  manner  the  cause  of 
education  in  all  its  branches;  to  es- 
tablish   fellowships  and   scholarships   in 
institutions  of  learning,  and  to  develop 
lecture  courses  and  conferences. 

9  To  advance  the  cause  of  science,  the 
radio,  industry,  commerce,  manufac- 
ture, trade,  transportation,  including  air 
navigation  and  all  that  pertains  to  mate- 
rial well-being. 

"1  A  To  own  and  operate  a  headquar- 
A  \/  ters  building  in  which  to  house  the 
activities  of  the  Foundation. 

nTo  cooperate  with  organizations 
and  societies  of  every  kind  toward 
the  attainment  of  these  and  other  worthy 

objects. 

To    organize    committees    for    re- 
search  and  to  carry  into  effect  the 
objects  of  the  Foundation. 

All  of  which  would  indicate  that  the 
Pacific  Area  Foundation  has  set  itself  to 
do  some  much  needed  and  important 
work.  Under  the  heading  "Objects," 
the  announcement  declares  that  "The 


Pacific  Area  Foundation  has  been  or- 
ganized to  meet  a  very  definite  need  not 
only  in  California,  but  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  and  in  the  countries  border- 
ing the  Pacific." 

The  statement  continues : 

"The  Foundation  may  engage  in 
many  and  diversified  activities  relating 
to  the  spiritual,  cultural  and  material 
development  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
Alaska,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Orient,  Australia  and 
islands,  and  connections  across  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  the  intention,  in  the  early 
stages,  to  concentrate  upon  three  or  four 
carefully  selected  enterprises  with  a 
gradual  enlargement  of  activities. 

"In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, its  policies  and  destinies  are  to  be 
guided  by  a  Board  of  Counsellors  to 
consist  of  twenty-five  or  more  persons 
who,  because  of  their  eminence,  are 
chosen  from  the  leaders  in  the  industrial, 
commercial,  literary,  scientific,  educa- 
tional and  civic  life  of  the  Area.  A  group 
of  Regional  Advisors,  one  from  each  po- 
litical division  included  in  the  Pacific 
Area,  will  act  as  liaison  officers.  Its  in- 
corporators  are  men  widely  known  in 
their  special  fields  of  endeavor. 

"The  activities  of  the  Foundation  will 
be  directed  by  divisions.  Several  divisions 
are  already  functioning  and  the  division 
heads  named.  John  S.  McGroarty  is 
chief  of  the  division  of  history  and  land- 
marks; Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  chief  of 
the  division  of  literature  and  publica- 
tions; Winfield  Scott,  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  parks  and  forests.  Other  divisions, 
under  expert  leaders,  are  making  progress. 


Wasting  Our  Natural  Resources 


live  measures  are  being  taken  every  year. 

All  forms  of  conservation  bear  upon 
one  another  and  have  an  interlocking 
effect.  Preservation  of  the  forest  helps 
preserve  the  soil,  and  vice  versa.  Conser- 
vation of  coal  is  accomplished  by  making 
greater  use  of  water  power.  And  all 
forms  of  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources lead  directly  to  the  highest  form 
of  conservation — that  of  man  himself. 

It  is  certain  that  the  average  span  of 
human  life  can  be  greatly  lengthened, 
and  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  himself  and 
to  his  species  to  lead  a  scientific,  balanced 
and  healthy  life.  Medicine  is  making 
great  strides  in  the  elimination  of  human 
diseases  and  parasitic  microbes.  Econom- 


( Continued  from  Page  363) 
ists  and  sociologists  are  fighting  against 
bad  working  and  living  conditions.  Eu- 
genics are  being  studied.  Everywhere 
scientists  are  striving  to  improve  living 
conditions  and  pass  along  a  finer  heritage 
to  future  generations. 

A  fine  definition  of  conservation  is: 
"The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber— and  that  for  the  longest  time."  The 
principles  of  conservation  require  for 
their  practice  a  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility upon  the  part  of  the  individual, 
the  corporation,  and  the  government. 
They  demand  a  sense  of  self-denial 
which  cannot  be  expected  from  the  own- 
ers of  private  property.  They  require 
that  the  needs  of  mankind  shall  be  placed 
before  immediate  results. 


As  a  whole  we  are  far  from  having 
reached  this  ideal  viewpoint  and  consid- 
eration for  the  future.  Appalling  waste 
in  every  form  is  going  on.  Reading  of 
the  book,  "Conservation  of  Our  Natural 
Resources,"  should  do  much  to  instill  in 
every  individual  the  importance  of  mini- 
mizing every  kind  of  waste  and  preserv- 
ing, perpetuating  and  increasing  the  life- 
giving  resources  which  we  have. 

(•)  CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL RESOURCES,  bated  on  I'an 
Hise's  The  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  the  United  States,  by  Loomij 
Havemeyer,  Ph.  D,,  Editor,  and  Gar  A. 
Roush,  Frederick  H.  \en-ell.  Henry  S. 
Graves,  George  S.  Wehrvein.  Paul  G.  Red- 
inaton,  and  Elmer  Hiayinj.  tine  fork:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  $4.00. 
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Notes  on  Schoolboy  Traffic  Officers  in  San  Francisco 


FOR  a  few  years  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  inferior  conduct  of 
the  school  boy  traffic  control  in  San 
Francisco — with  those  boys  who  attempt 
to  direct  traffic  during  school  recess. 
Now,  after  40,000  miles  of  highway 
travel  within  the  last  twelve  months  I 
am  convinced  our  system  is  as  inherently 
dangerous  as  anything  which  could  be 
devised  in  the  way  of  traffic  control. 
The  test  of  the  system  is  in  its  operation-. 

Take  a  drive  some  time  and  see  what 
is  happening.  As  you  approach  a  school 
you  may  see  a  boy  in  typical  schoolboy 
slouch — standing  on  the  curb,  in  the 
gutter,  or  six  feet  out  in  the  pavement. 
He  may  have  his  back  to  you,  and  then 
the  chills  go  up  your  back.  He  may  even 
be  skylarking  as  youths  are  wont  to  do. 
You  may  think  from  his  arm-waving 
that  'he  is  begging  a  ride.  He  may  be 
standing  erect  facing  away  from  the  curb 
and  with  his  arms  extended,  so  that  his 
left  eye  can  glimpse  the  oncoming  traffic 
while  the  eager  children  are  restrained 
by  those  upraised  arms;  but  this  case  is 
unlikely. 

Increase  this  one  slightly  mythical, 
but  none  the  less  typical  boy  to  three  or 
four  and  the  combination  of  antics  is 
astounding.  To  say  that  none  have  been 
hurt  is  no  defense  of  the  system  for  it 
breaks  down  the  minute  some  one  shall 
be  injured  in  the  future.  The  only  real 


BY  KENNETH  MACLACHLAN 

defense  is  a  good  offensive ;  to  show  that 
the  plan  and  the  execution  of  the  plan 
conform  to  the  best  known  practice. 

The  essence  of  any  traffic  control  system 
is  precision.  Compare  the  trained  traffic 


[The  accompanying  notes  on  School  Boy 
Traffic  Officers  are  timely.  Mr,  MacLachlan 
says:  "School  boy  traffic  control  could  stand 
some  airing  so  that  coordination  of  effort 
might  result  throughout  the  state.  The  auto 
clubs  are  not  the  people  to  do  the  job,  as 
witness  their  workings  in  San  Francisco. 
They  have  an  axe  to  keep  sharp — publicity. 

The  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  would  be 
good,  but  there  are  some  important  reserva- 
tions there.  For  example,  the  biggest  problem 
is  in  cities  which  as  a  practical  matter  do  not 
come  under  the  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  school  people  themselves  are  the  log- 
ical ones  to  do  the  trick.  But  they  should  give 
the  matter  real  study  before  getting  offside." 

No  one  in  the  state  is  better  prepared  to 
present  the  matter  than  is  Mr.  MacLachlan 
who,  in  his  connection  with  the  State  High- 
ways Division,  is  constantly  meeting  the 
problems  referred  to. — Editor] 


officers,  with  their  precise,  well  executed 
signals,  to  many  of  the  blue  coats  with 
their  leisurely  arm-wavings.  In  one  case 
you  know  what  to  do,  but  in  the  latter 
you'll  probably  be  wrong. 


Again,  the  well  known  irresponsibility 
of  children  must  be  considered  and  they 
should  only  possess  authority  commensu- 
rate with  their  years.  The  reactions  of 
motorists  and  the  custom  of  the  times 
are  exceedingly  important.  Motor  vehicle 
traffic  is  not  increasing  slowly.  It  is  com- 
pounding at  10  per  cent  per  annum  and 
any  such  rate  of  increase  demands  watch- 
fulness. 

San  Francisco  might  well  take  cogniz- 
ance of  these  facts  and  examine  the  sys- 
tem used  in  the  East  Bay.  It  might  well 
be  copied  and  even  improved  upon.  Take 
a  glance  at  it. 

One  boy  with  a  whistle  is  in  command 
of  a  squad  the  members  of  which  operate 
portable  "stop  and  go"  signals.  One 
whistle  is  "stop"  and  two  is  "go,"  and 
the  movements  are  thus  governed.  The 
boys  stand  on  the  curb  out  of  danger. 
The  desirable  elements  of  traffic  control 
systems  appear  here.  One  boy  is  a  leader 
and  he  is  the  only  one  with  authority. 
As  between  the  other  boys,  the  element 
of  competition  enters,  to  the  end  that 
precision  is  obtained.  This  precision  is 
of  tremendous  help  to  the  motorist.  Also 
the  use  of  the  whistle  supplements  the 
driver's  eyesight  and  he  is  therefore 
more  on  the  qui  vive.  The  use  of  standard 
signs  (Oakland's  are  none  too  good) 
helps  the  driver  still  more.  Why  can't 
San  Francisco  do  better? 


Southern  Pacific's  Martinez-Benicia  Bridge 


the  largest  construction   project  of  the 
West  during  1929-30. 

The  bridge  is  the  largest  and  heaviest 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  is  not 
exceeded  in  its  load  carrying  capacity 
by  any  other  bridge  in  the  world.  It  is 
double  tracked  and  lies  from  Suisun 
Point  north  of  Martinez,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Suisun  Bay,  to  Army  Point,  on 
the  north  shore,  a  distance  of  one  mile 
and  an  eighth — 5,603  feet.  A  total  of 
forty-four  million  pounds  of  steel  and 
105,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  are  con- 


(Continued  from  Page  363) 

tained  in  the  structure.  It  also  contains 
a  328  foot  lift  span  which  can  be  raised 
to  a  maximum  clearance  of  135  feet  in 
85  seconds.  The  bridge  has  a  70  foot 
clearance  above  mean  high  water  and 
will  clear  95  per  cent  of  the  navigation 
at  the  bridge  site. 

The  first  passenger  train  was  operated 
over  the  bridge  on  October  15,  1930, 
and  the  project  was  formally  dedicated 
on  November  1.  President  Paul  Shoup, 
of  the  railroad,  Senator  Samuel  M. 
Shortridge  representing  the  public,  and 


Queen  Edna  Harrison,  representing 
Martinez  and  Solano  Counties,  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremony.  The  bridge  was 
erected  under  the  direction  of  C.  R. 
Harding,  assistant  to  President  Shoup 
and  W.  H.  Kirkbride,  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  for  the 
railroad.  G.  W.  Rear,  engineer  of 
bridges  and  H.  I.  Benjamin,  assistant 
engineer  of  bridges,  had  charge  of  the 
field  operations.  The  bridge  was  de- 
signed by  S.  A.  Roake,  chief  designer 
for  the  Southern  Pacific. 


Something  over  3,000  acres  have  hern  planted  to  forest  trees 
in  California  in  the  past  year.  This  part  of  the  Federal  forest 
program  has  been  hampered  somewhat  by  fire,  browsing  ani- 
mals and  dry  weather,  but  is  being  continued  consistently, 
throughout  the  national  forests.  Forest  fires  in  California  are 
changing  one  acre  out  of  every  seven  from  valuable  timberland 


to  worthless  brush  fields.  Continued  burning  over  of  the  land 
from  which  timber  has  been  cut  kills  not  only  all  of  the  young 
growth  left  from  logging  but  also  all  of  the  seedlings  that 
germinate  from  seed  in  the  soil.  Brush,  chaparral  and  weeds 
in  time  occupy  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tree  seedlings. 
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oA  Vage  of  'Verse 


FISHWIFE 

So  long  hard  set  in  sun  and  salt  winds'  blinding, 
A  half  unseeing  look  blears  her  strained  eyes. 
Too  weather-yeared  to  mind  the  storms'  dull  grinding, 
No  sudden  flotsam  stirs  her  to  surprise   .   .   . 
Death  seems  but  few  mad  waves  removed  —  what  matter?  — 
From  toil  and  patient  waiting  for  lost  ships. 
And  prayers?  She  said  them  in  an  endless  patter 
When  just  a  bride  with  tremulous  soft  lips. 

A  stoic  plodding  to  the  market  places 

With  basket  on  an  arm  as  taut  as  steel, 

She  never  scans  the  young  and  eager  faces 

Nor  stops  to  dream  how  silk-clad  grande  Dames  feel. 

The  sea   ...   if  it  had  taken  one  —  or  two  —  , 

She  still  could  smile  as  other  women  do! 

Jo  HARTMAK. 


THE  FORTUNE  TELLER 

f  WONDER  were  they  true  those  words  she  said, 
A  The  woman  with  the  crimson  on  her  head  ; 
I  wonder  was  it  very  wrong  for  me 
To  listen  by  the  door  so  secretly 
While  she  unfolded  tales  of  life  for  you 
So  far  away  where  mountain  meets  the  blue. 

She  chose  for  you  a  love  with  golden  crown 
While  well  I  know  that  mine's  of  darkest  brown. 
I  wonder  sometimes  when  I  see  you  gaze 
Across  the  distant  vales  of  shadowed  haze 
If  you  are  dreaming  of  a  life  to  be 
A  land  and  love  shrouded  in  mystery. 

EMILIE  PFISTER. 


BEDTIME 

THE  sun  streaked  down  the  golden  sky. 
The  earth  sang  it  a  lullaby. 
The  stars  came  out  to  hear  the  song 
And  clouds  amassed  in  one  great  throng 
Stood  tiptoe  on  the  hill's  gaunt  head 
And  saw  God's  light  go  down  to  bed. 
A  stream  took  on  a  golden  light 
And  caught  two  birds  in  whirling  flight 
Reflected  in  its  burnished  glass, 
While  willows  bent  their  heads  at  mass. 

ROBERT  FRIEND. 


DISCONTENT 

0  WELCOME  the  night 
and  sweet  oblivion — 
I  have  not  mourned  for  any  single  one, 
But  a  deeper  influence  that  I  cannot  name; 
No  love  I  asked  for,  nor  acclaim, 
But  a  deeper  influence  that  I  cannot  name; 
Some  all  embracing  fever  of  delight 
Sweet  as  the  little  death 
That  walks  in  night. 

LUCILE  WALTON. 


LOVE'S  AWAKENING 

ON  the  day  I  first  saw 
Your  brown  hand  wield 
The  bow  of  your  violin  ; 
Sweet  music  filled 
That  cheerless  room, 
And  opened  the  empty 
Temple  of  my  heart, 
Where  no  image  dwelt. 
Spirit  lifted  spirit 
To  the  holy  altar  of  love 
And  offered  silent  homage. 

JEANETTE  NORLAND. 


GRAY  MAGIC 

T  SHALL  have  autumn  and  loneliness 
-I-  And  the  dusk  at  half-past  five, 
I  shall  walk  out  in  the  dusk-dimmed  garden 
And  watch  the  night  arrive. 

And  if  you  come,  walk  slowly  past 
But  do  not  call  to  me, 
For  I  shall  have  gray  magic 
And  no  need  for  company. 

DOROTHY  TYLER. 


REMAINDER 

OTHERS  may  figure  out 
With  answers  that  agree 
How,  taking  you  away, 
Nothing  was  left  of  me. 

In  arithmetic 

Of  all  that  I'  was  taught 
All  I  remember  is  — 

One  from  one  leaves  naught. 

IRENE  WILDE. 


ENMITY 

I  HAVE  grown  jealous  of  the  spring 
That  desecrates  with  tittering  green 
My  dun  ploughed  fields, 
My  mouse-grey  hills  that  crouch, 
And  ruff  their  pointed  fur 
Against  the  wind, 

My  valleys  where  the  mist  lies  white, 
Like  skimmed  milk  in  a  cup. 

HELEN  WALKER  TRUESDELL. 


CHILD  OF  SORROW 

You  Canterbury  bells,  you  rose  of  Sharon, 
.  You  meadow-lark  from  fence  post  in  the  lane, 
Why  will  you  call  me  back  into  the  garden 
I  may  not  know  again? 

Why  do  you  bid  me  sing  of  golden  sunrise, 

And  April  blossoms  kissed  by  morning's  light? 

Know  you  not  then  —  my  song  is  child  of  sorrow 
And  therefore  born  at  night? 

ALICE  COGGINS  LONGAKER. 
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Birdies 


(Continued  from  Page  367 ) 


before  the  Sunday  rush  had  begun  and 
Willie  was  saying:  "This  Green  Lake 
course  is  good,  one  of  the  best  I  ever 
played  over,  but  the  clubhouse!  Well, 
you  can  see  for  yourself,  it's  a  mess !" 

"Why  is  it?"  the  Wren  demanded, 
for  she  was  practical. 

"Well,  they  spent  so  much  money  on 
the  course,  they  had  to  wait.  They 
wanted  to  buy  the  wood  lot  at  the  back 
of  us,  build  the  new  clubhouse  just  in 
front  of  that  semi-circle  of  poplars  so 
the  trees  would  be  a  wind-break  at  the 
back,  pull  down  the  old  ramshackle  do- 
ing duty  as  a  clubhouse  and  make  all 
this  into  a  lawn  sloping  down  to  the 
lake." 

"Fine!"  exclaimed  Helen,  "why  don't 
they  do  it?" 

'"Well,  there's  a  peculiar  situation 
here.  Two  big  birds  of  the  club,  both 
multi-millionaires,  had  a  row  over  a  golf 
game ;  one  resigned,  pulled  out  en- 
tirely, and  he  owns  the  wood  lot  that 
the  club  wants — " 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  the  Wren 
with  interest. 

"Ivanho  Byrd,"  was  Willie's  laconic 
reply. 

"Ivanho!"  cried  Helen  Brown.  "Well, 
won't  he  sell  the  lot?" 

"Not  at  any  price  .  .  .  and  not 
as  long  as  the  Hon.  James  Layton  Lan- 
caster is  a  member  of  this  club.  Byrd 
and  he  are  bitter  enemies  .  .  .  there's 
old  Lancaster  now,  heading  for  the  first 
tee.  Let's  walk  over." 

The  Honorable  James  Layton  Lan- 
caster, otherwise  known  as  Waggles, 
acknowledged  Willie's  pleasant  greet- 
ing with  a  gruff:  "Mornin,"  better  get 
busy  if  yer  goin'  to  play  me  this  mornin'. 
I  got  my  war  paint  on,  feathers  an' 
all  .  .  ." 

Waggles  teed  up  his  ball,  then  he 
took  his  stance.  He  tilted  back  on  his 
heels,  then  forward  on  his  toes,  then  he 
planted  his  feet  very  particularly  so  as 
to  get  his  balance  and  began  his  own 
special  system  of  waggles;  where  he  got 
his  system  no  one  knew,  it  was  some- 
thing evolved  from  the  inner  recesses 
of  his  own  intricate  mind.  He  was  a 
deliberate  golfer.  He  would  not  be  hur- 
ried, though  a  hundred  waited.  One  of 
the  bystanders  took  out  his  watch  and 
winked  at  the  others.  Waggles  stood 
there  deliberating,  and  when  the  others 
thought — 

"Now,  he  will  hit  the  ball!"  he  didn't, 
he  merely  shifted  his  position  and  started 
waggling  all  over  again.  Finally  he  got 
to  the  striking  point  and  banged  the 
ball  down  the  fairway,  but  alas  and 


alack!  after  all  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tion, he  topped  the  ball!  Old  Waggles 
did  not  say  a  word  but  a  wag  in  the 
little  group  declared  that  his  very 
silence  was  profane! 

Willie  Wendell  teed  up  and  drove 
off  while  Helen  went  back  to  the  lawn 
where  the  women  sat  Sundays  and 
watched  the  men  finish.  The  smooth 
green  lawn  sloped  gently  down  to  Green 
Lake.  It  was  the  most  innocent  looking 
lake  but  the  sportiest  kind  of  a  water 
hazard.  The  home  green  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  lawn  and  before  the  players 
could  get  onto  this  green  they  had  to 
do  a  master  drive  diagonally  over  the 
water  from  a  tee  at  the  south  end 
lower  left.  A  good  golfer  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  his  ball  over,  but  a 
hundred  duffers  failed.  So  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  the  balls  plopped  into  the 
lake  and  found  an  easy  resting  place  in 
the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom.  One  after 
another  all  day  long  the  would-bes  came 
up  to  this  tee  and  met  their  Waterloo! 

By  noon  the  Sunday  rush  was  on  and 
the  would-bes  who  got  around  to  the 
lake  drove  off  with  a  flourish,  only  to 
see  their  balls  go  into  the  water  with 
rhythmic  regularity,  plop!  plop!  plop! 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
duffers,"  murmured  Helen  to  herself, 
"one  would  think  they  were  playing 
pool  instead  of  golf!" 

Meanwhile  old  Waggles  and  her 
Willie  were  coming  up  the  lawn,  the 
former  very  red  in  the  face,  Willie 
cool  as  a  cucumber.  He  was  trying  to 
explain  away  that  last  master  drive  of 
his  over  the  lake  by  saying: 

"I've  studied  the  yardage  of  every 
hole  on  this  course  and  I  don't  get 
rattled  when  I  play;  I  play  my  own 
game  the  best  way  I  can,"  he  said 
easily. 

"Humph!"  growled  old  Waggles  to 
a  bystander,  and  then  Helen  heard  him 
say:  "How  was  the  game?  Well,  I  was 
two  up  at  the  turn,  at  the  tenth  I  was 
just  this  side  of  the  green  and  that  cub 
was  way  off,  but  darn,  if  he  didn't 
make  the  hole.  It's  uncanny  the  way 
he  holes  his  balls — just  as  if  they  had 
eyes  and  crawled  round  lookin'  for  holes 
to  fall  into !  I  took  a  couple  of  putts 
and  was  only  one  up,  then  we  came  to 
the  darn  water  and  when  I  drove  my 
wrist  wobbled  or  somethin'  and  my  new 
Silver  King  went  into  the  lake,  plop ! 
just  like  that  .  .  .  now  I  tell  you, 
sir,  it's  no  laughin'  matter,  his  putts 
have  feet — an'  that  drive  of  his  over 
the  lake — well  I  took  him  out  to  teach 
me  that  diagonal  drive  from  lower  left ; 


did  he  teach  me?  Well  you  saw  for 
yourself,  didn't  ya,  what  happened  ?  His 
ball  went  over,  but  mine  went  in  .  .  ." 
There  was  more  of  this  tirade  delivered 
in  a  loud  voice  until  old  Waggles  dis- 
appeared in  the  old  clubhouse,  still  mut- 
tering to  himself. 

Willie  dropped  down  on  the  lawn  be- 
side Helen.  "Well,  now  you  see  what 
I'm  up  against  in  this  club  .  .  ." 

"He's  an  old  crab!"  declared  the  girl 
emphatically. 

"Sure  he's  an  old  crab,"  lamented 
Willie,  "but  he's  the  main  prop  of  the 
club.  He  has  said,  or  it's  reported  he 
has  said,  that  when  the  club  gets  the 
woodlawn,  he  will  put  up  the  money 
for  the  new  clubhouse — " 

"Did  he  say  that?"  broke  in  Helen 
eagerly. 

"Well,  it's  reported  round  the  club, 
but  the  old  crab  knows  well  enough  he's 
playing  safe.  A  fat  chance  any  one  has 
of  getting  that  wood  lot  from  Ivanho 
Byrd.  These  rich  guys  make  me  sick!" 
Willie  relapsed  into  moody  silence.  The 
Wren  was  silent,  too,  but  her  brain  was 
busy,  very  busy,  about  her  own  and 
Willie's  future. 

During  the  lull  in  their  conversation 
the  Turf  Nut  dropped  down  beside 
Willie  on  the  lawn.  He  sat  there 
blinking  through  his  spectacles  and  hug- 
ging his  knees.  "I've  noticed  weeds  on 
some  of  the  putting  greens,"  he  re- 
marked, reflectively,  "crab-grass,  the 
worst  of  all  weeds.  It  should  be  pulled 
out,  destroyed  .  .  ." 

"Crab-grass?"  eachoed  Willie  vaguely. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Turf  Nut,  "to  get 
rid  of  weeds  requires  some  knowledge  of 
the  weed,  and  I've  made  a  study  of  the 
weeds  that — " 

"Oh  tell  it  to  Greens  Committee," 
bantered  Willie.  "Look  at  the  duffers 
do  the  master  drive  over  the  lake." 

"Most  of  them  would  make  good 
tent-peggers  for  a  circus,"  said  the  Turf 
Nut  meditatively. 

"Or  pile  drivers!"  exclaimed  Willie 
Wendell. 

Helen  gave  a  little  sigh.  "Hungry?" 
Willie  grinned  up  at  her.  "We  better 
go  up  to  the  hut  and  forage  for  some- 
thing to  eat  .  .  .  what'"  you  have, 
Helen,  cold  meat  and  salad  and  ice 
tea?"  With  a  brief  nod  and — "See  you 
again,"  Willie  deftly  detached  himself 
and  the  girl  from  the  tentacles  of  the 
Turf  Nut. 

The  latter  part  of  August  Ivanho 
Byrd  was  back  home  with  his  bride 
and  for  a  honeymooner  he  was  in  an 
awful  grouch.  The  Wren  was  assiduous 
in  her  efforts  to  please  him  and  one 
morning  when  he  appeared  to  be  in  a 
better  mood  than  usual  she  ventured  to 
(Continued  on  Page  383) 
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tinguished  a  barrister  from  the  great 
swarm  of  those  who  never  achieved  the 
slightest  kind  of  distinction,  would  have 
been  a  very  good  thing." 

So  I  left  the  charming  home  at  Tad- 
worth  feeling  that  interesting  and  fas- 
cinating as  the  books  of  Sir  Anthony 
Hope's  are,  to  meet  him  in  real  life  is 
even  a  greater  joy  than  their  perusal. 
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III.— JOHN  GALSWORTHY: 
THE  SAGE  OF  HAMPSTEAD 

TTAMPSTEAD  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
•  ing  and  the  most  literary  spots  of 
London.  All  will  remember  Hampstead 
Heath  where  the  highwaymen  used  to 
assemble  to  rob  the  wealthy  stage  coach 
pasengers.  The  district  possesses  no  end 
of  literary  associations.  One  can  still  see 
the  house  where  Du  Maurier  lived  and 
the  cemetery  where  he  lies  buried ;  the 
rambling  half-frame,  half-brick  house 
where  Moorlands  the  painter  dwelt ;  not 
far  away  is  Keat's  grave  and  the  place 
where  the  poet  lived  in  a  house  adjoin- 
ing the  Brawnes!  In  the  front  yard  there 
is  a  splendid  mulberry  tree  (which  inci- 
dentally bears  delicious  mulberries), 
under  the  shade  of  which  Keats  wrote 
the  "Ode  to  the  Nightingale." 

On  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  in 
Hampstead,  and  but  three  minutes'  walk 
from  Hampstead  Heath,  there  stands, 
tucked  away  at  the  end  of  a  street,  called, 
from  the  name  on  the  sign  post,  "The 
Grove  Lodge." 

The  red  geraniums  above  the  door 
told  me  it  was  the  house  where  one  of 
England's  greatest  sons  lived,  John 
Galsworthy! 

In  the  town  of  Hampstead  I  had  asked 
in  a  candy  store  where  John  Galsworthy 
lived,  and  the  proprietress  answered : 
"Sir  John  lives  in  a  house  with  a  red  gera- 
niums over  the  door,  just  back  of  Admir- 
alty House.  Sir  John  is  a  fine  man.  I 
meet  him  every  morning,  and  he  is 
friendly  to  all.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
him  whether  you  have  a  shilling  or  a 
ha'penny;  he  is  just  as  friendly  in  either 
case!" 

While  the  maid  took  in  my  card  I 
waited  in  a  charming  'hall  with  most 
attractive  prints  showing  Aeneas  and 
Queen  Dido  standing  before  Carthage. 

The  maid  on  return  led  me  through  a 
short  hall.  I  happened  to  have  a  little 
dog  with  me,  and  together  the  dog  and 
I  entered  the  drawing  room,  a  lovely 
large  chamber  wirh  superb  bay  windows 
facing  a  typical  English  garden. 

John    Galsworthy   advanced    to  meet 


me;  he  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  iron- 
grey  hair,  and  eyes  large  and  penetrat- 
ing. There  is  not  much  that  his  fine 
brown  eyes  do  not  see.  In  a  manner  most 
gracious  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Gals- 
worthy, a  beautiful  lady  with  silver  'hair 
and  an  exceedingly  sweet  smile.  Gals- 
worthy and  I  sat  down  facing  each  other 
and  Mrs.  Galsworthy  resumed  her  place 
on  the  sofa,  knitting. 

Galsworthy  said  that  someone  had 
asked  him  if  he  had  to  go  on  a  desert 
island,  and  could  only  take  one  book, 
which  one  would  it  be.  "I  think,"  re- 
plied he,  "that  it  would  be  'Pickwick,' 
and  a  close  second  would  be  'Huckle- 
berry Finn.' "  Mrs.  Galsworthy  said 
that  she  would  take  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  with  her. 

I  told  the  Galsworthys  that  I  had 
just  been  making  a  tour  of  the  Continent 
and  found  that  his  novels  had  been  trans- 
lated into  all  languages  and  were  im- 
mensely popular.  Next  we  began  talking 
about  American  cities.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Galsworthy  have  travelled  extensively 
over  the  American  Continent.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy remarked:  "I  am  exceedingly 
fond  of  your  cities;  there  is  a  dash  and 
charm  about  them  possessed  by  the  cities 
of  no  other  country." 

"O.  Henry,"  I  remarked,  "has  some- 
where stated  that  there  are  only  three 
thoroughly  romantic  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Can  you  guess  these,  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy?" 

"Well,  I  can  certainly  guess  one,  New 
York !  Then  I  imagine  the  other  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  South — I  enjoyed  that 
part  of  your  country  immensely.  Very 
likely  the  second  is  New  Orleans?" 

"That  is  right,"  I  remarked.  "Now 
the  difficult  thing  will  be  to  choose  the 
third  city.  But  it  must  be  in  the  West 
somewhere." 

"It  must  be  San  Francisco,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Galsworthy,  and  when  I  replied 
that  she  was  correct,  Galsworthy  re- 
marked: "It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  city. 
I  visited  there  a  few  years  ago,  and  en- 
joyed my  stay  immensely.  It  has  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  locations  for  a  city 
in  the  whole  world." 

Mr.  Galsworthy  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Bret  Harte  and  was  interested  to  know 
that  the  magazine  established  by  the 
great  American  was  still  the  leading 
magazine  of  the  West. 

"Have  you  laid  any  of  your  stories  in 
the  West?"  I  asked.  ' 

"No  novels,"  answered  Galsworthy, 
"but  three  of  mv  stories  were  laid  in  the 
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South :  one  somewhere  in  Tennessee  and 
the  other  two  in   the  vicinity  of 
Orleans." 

"We  wish  you  would  write  a  whole 
novel  dealing  with  America,"  I  said. 

"No,  I  am  wiser  than  to  attempt  that," 
replied  Galsworthy  with  a  hearty  laugh. 
"Some  of  your  American  critics  handled 
my  stories  rather  roughly,  and  tried  to 
show  that  they  possessed  an  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  laid." 

"What  American  authors  do  you  en- 
joy?" was  my  next  question. 

Upton  Sinclair  is  one  of  my  favor- 
ites," remarked  the  great  novelist;  "then 
I  am  fond  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  Sin- 
clair Lewis.  The  latter  gives  the  small 
town  life  of  your  country,  and  this  I  feel 
is  much  more  representative  that  the 
large  cities." 

We  then  went  out  to  see  the  pretty 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  it  boast- 
ed a  wide  stretch  of  grass  flanked  on  all 
sides  by  flowers  growing  sweetly  and 
quietly.  No  queer  or  freakish  plants  were 
anywhere  visible.  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  stood  a  little  summer  house  with 
but  one  side  open  to  the  weather. 

"What  an  ideal  place  to  do  one's 
writing,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Galsworthy.  "I  com* 
out  here  early  every  morning  and  get  a 
good  deal  of  writing  done  before  the 
rest  of  the  family  is  up.  My  thoughts 
come  best  in  the  quiet  hours  when  the 
day  is  still  young.  Literature  is  the  true 
child  of  golden  sunshine  and  blue  clouds." 


IV.— A  VISIT  TO  MR.  WALTER 
DE  LA  MARE 


we  motored  from  Cambridge  to 
Taploy,  where  in  a  red  brick  house 
on  a  beautiful  hill  lives  the  famous  poet, 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  author  of  "Songs  of 
Childhood,"  "Memories  of  a  Midget," 
and  "Stuff  and  Nonsense."  A  maid  ush- 
ered us  into  a  charming  drawing-room. 
Although  it  was  early  August,  a  a  coal 
fire  was  burning,  for  the  English  after- 
noons are  chilly,  even  in  mid-summer. 
There  was  a  comfortable  easy  chair  on 
either  side  of  the  fire.  Opposite  the  fire- 
place was  a  fascinating  bav  window 
which  gave  a  sunerh  view  of  Windsor 
Castle  off  in  the  distance  some  fivenv'lc<. 
In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  small 
empty  table — in  so  few  rooms  do  we  find 
an  emnty  table,  vet  wh^f  can  be  more 
useful  in  a  dr-Mvirv  n-'>m? 

Mr.  de  la  Mare  came  in  this  room  to 
meet  us;  a  man  of  medium  height,  dark 
complexion,  >turd>  build,  and  a  smile  of 
exceeding  s«cctiif>s.  Hi-,  forehead  is 
creased  with  heavy  wrinkles,  wh'ch  indi- 
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cates  the  possession  of  the  power  of  deep 
concentration. 

De  la  Mare  sat  down  on  one  side  of 
the  fire  and  I  on  the  other.  Like  most 
Englishmen  that  I  have  met,  de  la  Mare's 
first  questions  were  about  the  weather  in 
the  United  States.  Although  the  poet 
has  paid  two  visits  to  America,  having 
given  the  Trumbull  lectures  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  he  only  went  as  far  West  as 
Chicago.  He  was  interested  to  hear  about 
the  terribly  hot  weather  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Saint  Louis  have  been  having 
lately,  often  over  a  hundred  and  two. 

Like  other  authors,  W.  W.  Jacobs, 
Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes,  Mrs.  Champion 
de  Crespigny,  to  whom  I  have  spoken, 
de  la  Mare  was  exceedingly  interested 
in  California.  He  asked  how  far  it  was 
from  Chicago,  what  was  the  best  way  to 
reach  there,  and  what  there  was  to  do 
when  you  actually  got  there. 

The  talk  then  jumped  to  books.  I  told 
de  la  Mare  that  I  had  enjoyed  the  in- 
troduction which  he  had  written  to  the 
autobiography  of  a  certain  William  Ken- 
yon  which  deals  largely  with  his  child- 
hood. And  then  the  poet  told  about  a 
whole  series  of  biographies  being  now 
written  of  men  who  did  most  of  their 
writing  between  1880  and  1890.  I  con- 
fessed that  I  could  not  upon  the  moment 
recall  many  authors  who  had  written 
during  that  period.  De  la  Mare  put  his 
hands  together  in  a  thoughtful  manner 
and  said : 

"There  was  George  Meredith,  Henry 
James,  G.  E.  Norris  (a  once  popular 
novelist  now  unknown  except  to  people 
of  the  older  generation)  ;  Walter  Pater 
with  his  Marian  the  Epicurean ;  F.  An- 
stey  with  his  Vice  Versa,  for  which  de  la 
Mare  expressed  great  admiration,  saying 
that  Anstey  understood  boy's  nature 
almost  as  well  as  Mark  Twain  himself; 
Kipling  then  came,  and  there  was  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  and  last  but  not  least 
Lewis  Carroll  who,  I  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion, is  Mr.  de  la  Mare's  favorite 
author.  For  this  series  he  is  writing  a 
new  biography  of  Carroll,  the  creator 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

I  had  in  my  hand  a  book  of  tributes 
to  Mark  Twain.  De  la  Mare  said: 
"What  have  you  got  there?" 

The  book  seemed  to  interest  him;  he 
was  especially  struck  by  the  tribute  of 
Chesterton,  in  which  the  exaggerations 
of  Mark  Twain  is  called  "truly  gigan- 
tic." When  Bernard  Show  read  this  he 
agreed  with  Chesterton,  but  de  la  Mare 
took  exception  to  it,  and  said  that 
Twain's  exaggeration  was  merely  a  by- 
product, and  that  his  genius  worked  best 
when  he  was  describing  boyhood. 

Then  a  young  man  came  who  was  in- 
troduced as  Mr.  Anthony  Crossley.  He 


was  an  interesting  gentleman  and  has  a 
book  called  "Ancassin  and  Nicholette 
and  Other  Poems"  to  his  credit.  He  is 
going  on  a  walking  tour  to  Constanti- 
nople, Morocco  and  other  countries,  but 
before  he  starts  he  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  learning  Arabic,  not  only  to  speak 
but  also  to  write.  In  the  spoken  language 
there  is  only  one  word  for  camel,  but  in 
the  written  Arabic  there  are  no  less  than 
sixty. 

No  group  can  talk  long  about  travel- 
ing without  mentioning  hoboes  and 
tramps.  There  is  a  law  in  England  that 
a  man  must  have  an  income  of  two 
pounds  a  week  before  he  can  sleep  out  in 
the  open.  Mr.  de  la  Mare  asked  if  we 
had  any  similar  laws  in  America. 

The  conversation  then  began  to  change 
to  whether  there  is  any  single  word  that 
can  be  used  for  hearing  as  sight  is  used 
for  seeing.  This  interested  de  la  Mare 
greatly,  but  none  of  us  could  think  of 
any  such  word. 

Mr.  Crossley  then  asked  me  if  there 
was  a  state  in  America  named  "Sierra 
Nevada."  And  then  I  told  the  English 
group  about  Nevada.  It  seemed  to  in- 
terest them  immensely,  especially  de  la 
Mare;  how  there  is  only  one  person  to 
the  square  mile ;  that  Carson  is  the  small- 
est capital  in  the  world,  with  but  four- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  Vir- 
ginia City  once  had  a  population  of  forty 
thousand  people  but  now  has  scarcely 
four  hundred. 

We  then  went  out  to  see  the  garden, 
which  was  indeed  charming.  English 
people  have  such  a  pleasant  way  of 
arranging  their  vegetables  side  by  side 
with  their  flowers  so  that  both  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  garden.  In  America 
we  are  ashamed  of  our  poor  vegetables — 
perhaps  because  they  are  destined  for  the 
prosaic  boiling  pan — and  put  them  in 
some  remote  corner  of  our  yard  near  the 
ash  bin.  There  were  many  seasoning 
plants  in  the  garden,  and  a  group  of  tall 
hollyhocks  chatting  together  as  they  al- 
ways do.  There  was  a  delightful  hedge 
through  a  break  in  which  a  superb  view 
of  Windsor  Castle  glistening  in  the  sun 
is  visible. 

Nancy  Astor  lives  near  to  the  de  la 
Mare's,  who  lunched  with  the  famous 
parliamentarian  just  the  other  day.  A 
good  many  beggars  come  to  Lady  Astor, 
who  never  gives  them  anything,  but 
always  tells  them  to  come  back  in  the 
morning  and  they  will  find  work  if  they 
are  really  in  earnest.  When  the  de  la 
Mares  were  there  for  lunch  one  beggar 
turned  up  from  three  who  had  called  the 
day  before.  Lady  Astor  is  not  fond  of 
reading,  but  such  literary  people  as  the 
de  la  Mares  like  her  very  much. 

We    then    went    into    the    charming 


drawing  room  for  tea.  The  plates  were 
of  a  delightful  blue  pattern  and  the 
coffee  urn  simmered  in  a  truly  glorious 
manner;  the  sideboards  were  of  the 
quaint  old  English  type,  and  the  large 
bay  window  gave  as  fascinating  a  glimpse 
of  English  country  life  as  you  would 
want  to  see  anywhere. 

"How  far  back  do  you  remember?" 
Mr.  de  la  Mare  asked  me.  For  a  few 
minutes  I  was  baffled  and  could  think  of 
nothing  whatever.  A  hundred  scenes  ap- 
peared before  me  with  the  claromous 
cry,  "I  am  the  first."  They  could  not  all 
be,  but  Mr.  de  la  Mare  was  pleasantly 
insistent;  he  wouldn't  let  me  turn  the 
question  aside,  so  I  told  him  that  a  visit 
to  my  grandmother's  in  the  country  was 
probably  my  first  recollection. 

De  la  Mare's  first  recollection  was 
feeding  some  white  ducks  by  a  pond. 
He  knows  that  he  must  have  been  only 
about  two  and  a  half  years  old  at  this 
time,  because  his  father  died  a  little  later 
when  his  son  was  only  three  years  old. 

De  la  Mare  then  asked  everyone  at 
table  what  was  their  first  recollection. 
One  lady  remembered  that  when  she  was 
a  baby  of  three  years  she  was  taken  to  a 
beautiful  garden  by  her  nurse. 

De  la  Mare  then  asked :  "Do  you  re- 
member whether  you  liked  the  nurse  or 
not?"  It  is  natural  that  Mr.  de  la  Mare 
should  take  such  an  interest  in  the  child- 
hood that  he  was  written  of  so  beauti- 
fully. 

Mrs.  de  la  Mare  told  me  that  her 
earliest  recollection  was  of  the  time  that 
she  was  taken  to  see  an  army  review; 
and  the  red  uniforms  marching,  the  can- 
non being  discharged,  and  the  horses 
galloping  frightened  her  and  caused  her 
to  cry  copiously. 

A  young  gentleman  said  that  his  earli- 
est recollection  was  being  taken  to  a 
military  review  when  he  was  only  two 
years  old,  and  that  he,  being  a  boy, 
greatly  enjoyed  it. 

A  large  white  rabbit,  named  Rupert, 
was  the  first  recollection  of  Mr.  Cross- 
ley.  This  greatly  interested  Mr.  de  la 
Mare,  and  he  promptly  made  the  rounds 
of  the  table  asking  what  was  the  first 
rabbit  that  each  person  had  ever  seen. 
The  poet  himself  recalled  that  once 
while  visiting  Windsor  Castle  as  a  tiny 
tot  a  pert  rabbit  jumped  out  of  some 
bushes  in  front  of  them,  and  sat  looking 
around  as  he  rubbed  his  ear  with  his 
forepaw.  Someone  suggested  that  Mr.  de 
la  Mare  ought  to  put  this  rabbit  in  one 
of  his  books.  De  la  Mare  replied :  "I 
think  the  rabbit  would  rather  be  at 
Windsor!" 

The  topic  then  changed   and  a  lady 
remarked  that  a  boy's  life  could  be  divid- 
ed  into  several   distinct   periods.    From 
(Continued  on  Page  378) 
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BETWEEN  SHOTS  ON  THE  FAIRWAYS 
LAURA  BELL  EVERETT 

[  J  ON'T  be  surprised  at  any  strange 
strokes  from  me,"  the  Browser  warned 
his  companions  as  he  selected  his  irons,  "I 
thought  1  didn't  like  historical  novels,  but  I 
capitulate  to  Sabatini.  I  was  so  deep  in 
'The  King's  Minion'  that  I  almost  begged 
off  on  our  foursome." 

"He  will  be  thinking  he's  tilting,"  the 
Bookworm  turned  toward  the  Artist  and  her 
Guest,  "so  we'll  expect  him  to  sock  the  ball 
ferociously  and  call  his  caddy  'squire.'  " 

The  Artist's  Guest  looked  up,  intent  though 
she  was  on  the  selection  of  balls,  and  asked 
the  Browser: 

"Have  you  read  the  quarrel  between 
Rochester  and  Overbury?" 

"I  was  in  the  midst  of  it  when  it  was  time 
to — oh,  I  say,  I  didn't  know  it  would  take 
so  much  will  power  to  wrench  my  self  out 
of  it." 

The  Guest  agreed  heartily — "though  it 
didn't  hold  me  as  Scaramouche  did.  In  'The 
King's  Minion'  I've  had  a  feeling  that  an- 
other novel  could  be  written,  making  us 
sympathizers  with  old  King  James,  poor  and 
weak  and  despicable  as  he  seems.  Perhaps 
it's  only  my  incurable  interest  in  the  under- 
dog." 

"Maybe  Sabatini  himself  could  or  would 
do  it,  suggested  the  Artist.  "If  I  knew  him, 
I'd  give  him  a  dare." 

"While  you  are  giving  dares,"  drawled 
the  Bookworm,  "why  not  dare  Oliver  La 
Farge  to  write  a  book  in  which  the  white 
people  are  not  villains?" 

"If  you  are  complaining  of  'Laughing 
Boy,"  exclaimed  the  Guest  with  spirit,  "I 
think  your  objection  is  not  justified.  How 
can  anyone  write  about  the  Indians  and  not 
make  the  whites  villains?" 

"Nobody  rushes  to  the  defense  of  his 
kind,"  laughed  the  Browser. 

"I  wish  he  could  have  left  out  some  things 
that  he  probably  put  in  like  purposeful  dis- 
cords in  music,  "commented  the  Artist,  "but 
what  an  exquisite  piece  of  work  he  has  done. 
I  think  Laughing  Boy's  combing  out  the 
blanket  and  revealing  the  design  in  Slim 
Girl's  finished  work  is  lovely  as  a  cameo. 
The  conclusion,  too — that's  a  great  prose 
poem.  You  know  he  is  the  grandson  of  John 
La  Farge,  the  painter." 

"What  are  you  reading  now,"  she  asked 
later  of  the  Bookworm,  as  they  rested  under 
an  oak  tree. 

"A  book  that  you  should  have  discovered 
and  recommended  to  me,"  he  replied.  "The 
selected  poems  of  an  author  and  one  of  whose 
poems  everyone  knows,  though  fewer  know 
the  writer." 

"Greatest  the  deed  when  'tis  the  deed,  not 
doer,  counts  for  most,"  quoted  the  Artist. 

"Well  said,  O  Artist,  great  is  thy  wisdom." 
The  Bookworm  made  an  obeisance.  "I  re- 
fer to  the  'Selected  Poems  of  Katherine  Lee 
Bates.'  You  know  her  'America  the  Beauti- 
ful,' beginning — 


'Oh  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 
For  amber  waves  of  grain, 

For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain,' 

but  do  you  know  'The  Debt,'  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  poems  that  has  been  published  in 
the  last  ten  years.  I  read  it  when  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  now  I 
find  it  on  the  first  page  of  this  collection. 
You  may  not  care  for  it  yet,  but  before  you 
grow  old,  read  it  and  commit  it  to  memory." 

She  smiled  and  declared: 

"I'll  read  it  tomorrow."  Again  she  ques- 
tioned him,  "Are  you  reading  anything 
else?" 

"Yes,"  a  little  book  that  you  may  have 
read  a  few  months  ago  as  the  chapters  came 
out  in  one  of  the  women's  magazines.  It 
is  a  valuable  little  volume,  a  clear  and 
authoritative  explanation  of  a  number  of 
problems.  I  don't  remember  that  it  mentions 
golf,  but  it  provides  an  explanation  for  the 
demand  for  golf  courses,  moving  pictures, 
cars." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"The  fact  that  people  are  spending  on 
recreation  what  was  formerly  spent  in  the 
saloons.  Read  it  and  give  it  to  your  friends. 
It  is  'Prohibition  and  Prosperity,'  by  Samuel 
Crowther  and  is  an  economic  study  of  the 
question.  It's  written  by  a  man  who  knows 
economics.  At  the  same  time  it  is  presented 
in  a  very  readable  way.  He  calls  prohibi- 
tion 'the  greatest  blow  that  has  ever  struck 
poverty.'  " 

"Poverty  needs  such  blows,"  agreed  the 
Artist.  "What  was  that  story  of  hardships  in 
the  North  that  you  were  speaking  of  the 
other  day?" 

"Do  you  mean  'When  I  Was  a  Harvester,' 
by  Robert  L.  Yates,  the  experiences  of  the 
youth  who  goes  from  school  in  New  York 
to  work  in  the  grain  fields  of  Canada?  I 
think  you  do.  It's  a  first-hand  experience, 
apparently  sincerely  told.  I've  been  over  a 
part  of  the  country  that  he  describes  so  re- 
cently that  it  had  an  especial  appeal.  He 
has  a  vivid  style  that  impresses  you  more 
after  you  finish  the  book  than  while  you  are 
reading  it.  You  see  the  boy  starting  out 
with  the  men  who  are  moving  toward  the 
oceans  of  wheat  that  would  soon  be  ready  to 
harvest.  You  see  his  dog  fighting  wolves. 
His  dog,  Ronno,  is  quite  a  character." 

"Then  I  shall  read  it  to  get  acquainted 
with  Ronno." 

"Oh,  for  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  very  truthful  picture,  as  an  outsider 
would  see  it.  One  would  like  the  same  thing 
told  by  some  son  of  that  Northern  border. 
I  have  heard  Hamlin  Garland,  in  a  lecture, 
insist  that  the  real  presentation  of  a  scene 
must  be  given  by  those  who  have  seen  it  all 
their  lives." 

On  the  way  home,  with  a  comprehensive 
glance  at  his  three  companions,  the  Book- 


worm drew  from  his  pocket  a  dainty  little 
volume  and  read  these  words  from  the 
jacket: 

"The  average  American  golfer  couldn't 
shoot  a  hundred  if  he  let  his  mind  and  eye 
wander  away  from  the  ball  the  way  he 
closes  his  ears  and  thinks  about  everything 
under  heaven  but  the  music  when  he  it  at 
a  concert." 

"Shockingly  true,"  cried  the  Guest.  "What 
is  that  pretty  little  book?" 

"It  is  'Music,'  by  William  Lyon  Phelpi. 
It's  avowedly  intended  for  the  people  who 
are  bored  by  symphony  concerts.  You  know 
how  charmingly  he  writes.  He  has  three 
previous  books  in  the  series,  'Happiness,' 
'Hope,'  and  'Memory'." 

"What  pretty  little  gifts  they  would  make!" 
exclaimed  the  Artist. 

"I  should  say  you  would  be  bestowing  a 
big  gift  if  you  made  some  people  able  to 
enjoy  a  symphony  concert,"  grunted  the 
Browser. 

"Or  books,"  supplemented  the  Bookworm. 
"Phelps  has  written  a  great  deal  on  that,  but 
suppose   we   ask  him  to   write  one  for  this 
series  on  'The  Golf  Eye  and  Books'." 
THE   KING'S   MINION— By  Rafael  Saba- 

tint.  Houghton  Mi/flirt  Company.  $2JO. 
LAUGHING    BOY— By    Oliver    La    Farge. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $2JSO. 
PROHIBITION    AND    PROSPERITY— By 

Samuel    Crovither.    The  John   Day   Com- 
pany. $1.00. 
WHEN  I  WAS  A  HARVESTER— Robert  L. 

Yates.   The  Macmillan  Company.  $1J5. 
SELECTED  POEMS  OF  KATHERINE  LEE 

BATES— Edited  by  Marion  Pelton  Guild. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $2J50. 
MUSIC— By    William    Lyon    Phelpi.    E.    P. 

Dutton,  Inc.  $1.00. 


"A  PAEAN  OF  FLIGHT" 

MATERIALISTIC   though    this    age    may   be, 
many  "stand  facing  the  fabulous  man- 
sions of  dawn";  from  them  we  have  poems, 
attractive  little  volumes  in  which, 
"caged  wings  are  beating 

Against  the  sturdy  bars" 
or  in  which  we  find  "the  urge  to  height!" 
Glenn  Ward  Dresbach,  known  for  his  books 
of  poems,  "In  Colors  of  the  West,"  "The 
Enchanted  Mesa,"  "Cliff  Dwellings,"  "Star- 
Dust  and  Stone,"  and  "This  Side  of  Avalon," 
gives  new  and  compelling  interpretations  of 
the  Southwest  in  his  new  book,  "The  Wind 
in  the  Cedars,"  from  which  brief  quotationi 
have  already  been  made.  To  give  only  a 
few  titles,  "The  Last  Cowboy,"  "Cloud  Stal- 
lions," and  "Empty  Corral,"  would  fail  to 
suggest  the  variety  of  the  new  volume.  It 
toiiM-ts  of  twenty  poems  under  the  title  of 
the  volume,  more  than  thirty  under  "SmiR* 
and  Lyrics,"  nearly  twenty  sonnets  and  three 
narrative  poems.  Bird  and  animal  lovers  will 
find  Dresbach  at  his  best  in  his  sympathy 
(Continued  on  Page 
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program  to  be  presented  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  year's  activities.  This  dream 
in  some  instances  did  not  become  a 
reality.  Hence,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
learn  just  what  the  dream  was,  what 
parts  developed  into  reality,  what  faded 
away  and  why! 

The  General  Plan 

It  was  hoped  that  each  state  in  the 
territory  of  the  League  would  be  repre- 
sented by  its  Executive  Committee  in 
person ;  if  this  were  not  possible,  at  least 
by  a  personal  message  embodying  the 
literary  spirit  and  stating  the  special 
activities  of  that  particular  community. 
Again  we  desired  that  the  Chapters 
should  be  responsible  for  a  specific  part 
of  the  program — an  entire  session,  if  that 
seemed  feasible  or  possible.  In  this  way, 
not  only  would  the  program  present  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  literary  efforts  of 
the  entire  territory,  but  by  placing  the 
responsibility  on  the  individual  chapters, 
it  was  felt  that  their  interest  would  be 
stimulated  and  they  would  plan  a  defi- 
nite form  of  program  which  would  rep- 
resent their  specific  interests,  or  reflect, 
as  it  were,  the  literary  values  of  their 
separate  communities. 

Specific  Topics 

In  the  sessions  which  were  planned  it 
was  desired  to  have  presented  every  form 
of  literature;  the  non-fiction  to  include: 
history,  biography,  travel,  philosophical 
essays  and  text  book  material.  In  fiction, 
the  short  story  as  well  as  the  novel  was 
to  be  featured.  Poetry  was  to  be  given 
special  attention,  while  in  drama,  the 
scenario  as  well  as  legitimate  play  struc- 
ture was  to  receive  emphasis. 

A  business  session  was  planned  to  unify 
the  needs  and  efforts  of  writers  and  to 
help  solve  their  problems,  all  toward 
the  end  of  stimulating  creative  enthusi- 
asm and  furnishing  plot  moterial,  thus 
helping  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  all 
forms  of  literature,  the  building  of 
close  personal  fellowships,  and  develop- 
ing a  broader  understanding  of  human 
nature. 

Wherein  We  Failed 

It  was  found  impossible  to  present  the 
items  of  the  various  programs  in  such 
order  as  had  been  originally  hoped,  be- 
cause speakers  frequently  accepted  our 
invitation,  but  were  unable  to  appear  at 
a  particular  session  for  which  they  were 
scheduled.  Hence  on  non-fiction  day  we 
found  on  the  program  two  or  three  short 
story  writers.  On  fiction  day,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  appeared  one  novelist, 
one  biographer,  a  newspaper  woman  and 
a  writer  of  text  books.  While  extremely 


interesting,  this  arrangement  did  not 
tend  toward  the  unity  we  desired.  On 
the  afternoon  program,  supposedly  de- 
voted to  prominent  women  writers,  two 
men  were  the  main  speakers. 

Because  it  was  impossible  to  depend 
upon  individual  chapters  for  individual 
programs,  an  all-chapter  session  was  ar- 
ranged. Naturally  material  from  these 
different  chapters  exceeded  the  limits. 
Representatives  of  various  chapters  were 
therefore  distributed  throughout  the  en- 
tire convention. 

All  this  naturally  led  to  lack  of  unity 
or  order.  This  resulted  in  lack  of  em- 
phasis on  special  forms  of  literature  at  a 
particular  time.  Greater  results  would 
undoubtedly  have  accrued  by  stressing  at 
each  individual  session,  the  values  or  in- 
spiration of  some  special  form  of  writing. 

There  was  found  all  too  little  time  for 
discussion.  Perhaps  because  we  feared 
some  speakers  would  fail  to  appear,  our 
programs  were  over  full.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  speakers  of  distinction  ap- 
peared unexpectedly,  and  it  seemed  ad- 
visable to  present  them  on  our  program. 
Consequently  no  time  was  left  for  dis- 
cussion following  the  addresses. 

Without  doubt  there  should  be  time 
for  an  executive  meeting  of  the  newly 
elected  with  the  retiring  officers,  that  the 
former  may  learn  of  the  ideas  and  plans 
under  way  and  only  partially  developed. 
The  incoming  officers  may  under  this 
plan  carry  on  activities  of  value,  thus 
giving  the  League  a  sense  of  continuity 
in  policy  and  progress. 

Summed  up  briefly  the  criticisms  would 
be:  Lack  of  order  or  unity,  lack  of  em- 
phasis or  stress  on  different  forms  of  lit- 
erature, lack  of  time  for  discussion,  lack 
of  time  for  executive  meetings. 

What  Was  Accomplished 
On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  report,  there  were 
many  very  definite  bright  spots  during 
the  Convention  week. 

First,  each  State  was  represented  at 
the  roll  call,  either  in  person  or  by  execu- 
tive member  or  by  letter  from  that  offi- 
cer. What  is  more,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  message  stated  that  a  chapter 
was  in  formation ;  which  leads  to  the  be- 
lief- that  by  the  next  Convention,  90  per 
cent  at  least  of  our  territory  will  be 
represented  by  individual  chapters. 

Another  satisfactory  reference  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  every 
chapter  had  a  delegate  present  that  took 
part  in  the  program.  Since  Major  L. 
Bullock- Webster,  president  of  the  Vic- 
toria chapter,  sent  a  play  that  was  pro- 


duced on  Drama  night,  we  feel  that  in 
reality  Victoria,  too,  was  represented. 

Of  the  programs  presented  which  were 
not  lacking  in  unity  and  which  did  stress 
a  particular  form  of  literature,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned :  the  Pilgrim- 
age program,  in  which  honor  was  paid 
those  names  we  are  proud  to  place  on 
the  roster  of  famous  California  writers, 
and  at  the  same  time,  our  visiting  dele- 
gates were  shown  natural  landscape 
beauty,  the  rugged,  picturesque  environ- 
ment which  stimulated  other  artists. 
Again  that  experience  stimulated  our 
own  consciousness  to  renewed  inspiration 
and  greater  creative  effort. 

One  of  the  outstanding  sessions  was 
the  Poet's  Breakfast,  decidedly  interna- 
tional in  character.  Eleven  different 
countries  were  represented,  bringing  the 
color  and  charm  of  different  races — a 
glorious,  inspiring,  never-to-be-forgotten 
contribution. 

Drama  Night,  too,  though  lacking  a 
definite  speaker  on  dramatic  structure, 
nevertheless  held  a  very  definite  dramatic 
note,  all  the  dinner  speakers  being  either 
play  writers  or  dramatic  critics.  The 
session  culminated  in  the  presentation  of 
two  plays,  both  written  and  produced  by 
members. 

For  practical  values,  the  Saturday 
sessions  were  extremely  satisfying.  The 
morning  session  considered  all  phases  of 
market  problems  and  editorial  needs; 
the  afternoon  program  stressed  the  pos- 
sibilities and  value  of  research  work  in 
our  various  libraries. 

The  business  session  accomplished  cer- 
tain definite  ends— a  solving  of  many 
individual  and  chapter  problems,  the 
recognition  of  our  League  as  an  incor- 
porated organization,  working  under  a 
charter,  and  a  decision  to  admit  student 
chapters  from  university  centers.  Since 
these  chapters  will  bring  new  enthusi- 
asms, new  impulses  into  our  ranks,  and 
the  experienced  writers  can  materially 
assist  the  recruits,  we  should  welcome 
these  student  members  with  true  frater- 
nal interest. 

Sunday  evening,  still  a  warm,  glowing 
memory,  was  a  definite  exemplification 
of  the  joy  and  value  of  close,  personal 
friendships.  Every  one  was  interested  in 
every  other  one;  every  song  sung,  every 
movement  of  rhythmic  dance,  seemed  to 
symbolize  the  friendliness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  one  artist  for  another. 

The  undoubted  accomplishments  may 
be  summed  up  thus : 

Certain  definite  problems  regarding 
organization,  marketing  and  research 
work  were  clarified. 

So  many  varied  and  interesting  ideas 
were  presented  by  people  with  different 
viewpoints  and  philosophies  of  life,  that 
(Continued  on  Page  379) 
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with  wild  life,  with  all  life.  This  is  a  volume 
to  which  one  will  wish  to  return. 

ALL  beauty  lovers  should  read  Lori  Petri's 
"Love  Not  Beauty"  in  her  new  volume 
"Fools  or   Gods."  The  poem,  the  second   in 
the  collection,  ends  with  this  stanza: 

"Then  love  not  beauty  for  herself  alone: 
Let  half  your  reverence,  your  homage,  be 
For   all   those   vanished   millions   who   have 

known 
The  wonder  of  a  star,  a  flower,  a  tree." 

The  seventy-five  poems  are  the  expression 
of  a  young  woman  who  gives  to  the  life  of 
today  deep  thought  expressed  with  a  poet's 
yearning  to  trace 

"the  wonders  of  bygone   ages 
Beheld  in  sky  and  shaped  in  soil... 
Here  in  a  merged  and  mystic  story 
Of  all  men's  hearts  have  held  of  worth." 


In  her  endeavor  to  understand  the  pres- 
ent, Lori  Petri  is  wiser  than  many  singers 
who  forget  that  they  must  learn  from  the 
past.  Ir  poems  as  different  and  as  delightful 
as  "Incentive,"  "Encounter,"  "Chronicle," 
there  is  discernible  Jhe  rich  tapestried  back- 
ground of  great  literature.  It  is  the  absence 
of  such  a  background  that  gives  a  poverty- 
stricken  air  to  certain  recent  writings. 

ONNETS    FROM     A     LOCK    BOX    AND    OTHER 

POEMS"  are  by  the  writer  whom  Edwin 
Markham  declares  one  of  the  foremost 
women  poets,  Anna  Hempstead  Branch.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  an  earlier  poet,  Mary 
Bolles  Branch.  Those  who  know  Anna  Hemp- 
stead  Branch's  other  poems,  particularly  her 
exquisite  "The  Monk  in  the  Kitchen,"  in 
Marguerite  Wilkinson's  "Contemporary 
Poetry"  and  Louis  Untermeyer's  "Recent 
American  Poetry,"  will  note  with  interest 
the  variety  of  the  new  volume.  Mathe- 
maticians, business  men,  and  those  who  are 
fond  of  solving  problems  concerning  The 
Dark  Lady  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  should 
fall  upon  the  "Sonnets  from  a  Lock  Box"  as 
worthy  of  their  steel.  Nearly  forty  in  num- 
ber, rich  in  allusion,  inviting  interpretation, 
they  await  discovery.  As  different  as  possible 
from  the  wild  lyrics  "In  the  Beginning  Was 
the  Word,"  "A  Song  from  Ganymede"  and 
"On  a  Bitter  Cold  Night.'  The  elfin  music 
of  the  old  ballads,  and  a  Macbeth  theme, 
make  the  long  poem  "What  is  it  that  you 
see,  My  Lord?"  a  fascinating  thing.  Shorter, 
but  with  something  of  the  same  weird  qual- 
ity, is  the  poem  "When  I  Danced  with  the 
Great  King  of  Spain."  These  two  with  "This 
Night — in  Paradise"  are  grouped  as  "Three 
Stories  Told  in  a  Haunted  House."  The 
fourth  division,  "It  Sprang  from  an  Abyss 
of  Light,"  contains  some  lovely  lyrics  of  the 
sort  for  which  Lionel  Stevenson  pleads  in 
the  chapter  "The  Lyrical  Lyric"  in  his  "Ap- 
praisals of  Canadian  Literature."  Anna 
Hempstead  Branch  here  illustrates  his  words, 
"I  have  said  that  the  true  Lyric  is  des- 
cended from  the  unsophisticated  folk-song, 
but  I  do  not  mean  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
still  the  product  of  unconscious  poetic  in- 
stinct." She  is  skillful  in  being  able  to  cap- 
ture a  wild  primitive  expression  that  would 
escape  most  writers  of  her  culture  and 
training. 


YOUTH  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  by  John  Lin- 
nell  (The  Macmillan  Company  Toron- 
to), simply  and  attractively  bound  in  red,  i> 
a  little  volume  that  emphasizes  Dr.  Steven- 
son's observation  of  the  seriousness  of  mind 
shown  by  Canadian  poets. 

"The  reason  for  this  extensive  belief  in 
the  essential  thoughtfulness  of  poetry  prob- 
ably lies  partly  in  the  unquiet  questing  spirit 
of  the  present  age,  feverishly  seeking  a  new 
explanation  of  life.  .  .  ." 

John  Linnell's  poetry  is  meditative  and 
reflective.  "To  a  Dweller  in  a  World  Un- 
known" is  the  thoughtful  expression  of  the 
poet  who  realizes  the  kinship  of  those  on 
other  planets.  His  sequences  of  sonnets, 
especially  the  "Five  Sonnets"  that  conclude 
the  volume,  "Soul  to  Body,"  "Body  to  Soul," 
"Passion,"  "Spirit,"  and  "Life  of  the  Spirit," 
are  worthy  of  many  re-readings.  There  is  a 
poise,  a  philosophy  of  the  spirit  that  sets 
his  work  above  the. fevered  outcry  of  somt 
who  write  on  the  same  subjects.  Some  of  his 
poems  have  appeared  in  The  London  Spec- 
tator and  Oxford  Poetry.  Rather  oddly  the 
title-poem,  "Youth,"  finds  a  place  near  the 
end  of  the  volume.  The  only  occasional  poem 
in  the  collection  is  "The  Transatlantic  Avi- 
ators" which,  like  the  poem  addressed  to 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  "From  World  to 
Worlds,"  has  excellent  lyrical  quality.  Had 
"Youth"  appeared  before  Dr.  Stevenson's 
"Appraisals  of  Canadian  Literature"  it 
surely  would  have  found  a  place  both  for 
what  it  contains  and  for  what  it  promises. 
THE  WIND  IN  THE  CEDARS— By  Glenn 
Jfalir  Dresbach.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. 106  pp.  $2.00. 

FOOLS  OR  GODS— By  Lori  Petri.  Ernest 
Harttock.  The  Bozart  Press,  Atlanta,  Geo- 
gia.  95  pp.  $2.00. 

SONNETS  FROM  A  LOCK  BOX  AND 
OTHER  POEMS  — By  Anna  Hempstead 
Branch.  Houghton  Miffiin  Company.  126 
pp.  $2.00. 

YOUTH  AND  OTHER  POEMS— By  John 
Linnell.  The  Macmillan  Company,  Toron- 
to. 76  pp.  $130. 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT. 


Chapter  IS  stales:  "The  author  ii  writing 
history  as  it  was  made  in  the  City  of  the 
Angels.  If  some  of  it  it  diabolic,  instead  of 
angelic,  that  it  not  his  foult,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeds with  the  story  of  El  Dorado.  "What  a 
(Continued  on  Page  381) 


ON    THE    OLD    WEST    COAST  —  Being 

Further  Reminiscences  of  a  Ranger.  Major 
Horace  Bell,  edited  by  Lamer  Bartlett. 
Publishers,  William  Morrow  &  Company, 
Nev>  York  City. 

FROM  a  great  deal  of  unpublished  material 
left  by  the  famous  Major  Horace  Bell 
upon  his  death  in  1918,  has  been  evolved  this 
further  record  of  the  colorful  life  of  the  old 
West  Coast.  Starting  his  career  as  a  young 
miner  in  1850,  Horace  Bell  was  in  turn  a 
ranger,  soldier,  lawyer  and  editor. 

"His  American  patriotism  was  a  white 
flame  within  him,"  states  his  biographer; 
"his  admiration  for  the  great  West  and  its 
real  pioneers  was  one  of  the  governing  ideals 
of  his  life."  Starting  with  Los  Californios, 
Major  Bell's  reminiscences  range  from  the 
ramparts  of  Panama,  through  Los  Angeles 
during  the  Civil  War  and  as  he  was  the 
first  man  to  reappear  in  Los  Angeles,  who 
had  fought  on  the  Union  side,  his  reception 
in  the  Pueblo  was  cold.  "The  idea,"  cried  his 
old  friends,  "of  a  Los  Angeles  man  of  your 
stamp  fighting  on  the  sides  of  the  blacks!" 
However,  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  put 
him  in  his  place  ended  in  their  own  humilia- 
tion, for  there  was  always  plenty  of  excite- 
ment in  Los  Angeles  in  those  days. 


You  can' twin  when 
your  feet  ache 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

in  the  New  Family  Size 
Shaker  Top  Tin 

¥  T  is  so  easy  to  shake  into  your  shoes 
J.  this  antiseptic,  healing  powder  that 
stops  the  pain  of  hot,  tired,  aching, 
p  :':|  swollen,  tender,  feet  and  takes  the  sting 
out  of  corns  and  bunions. 

Keep  a  "shaker"  handy  for  use  before 

I        walking,  dancing.golfortennisand  get 
the  benefit  of  "play"  in  real  comfort. 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  it  also  put  up  in  the  regular 
:;-:  •••:  (envelope;  style  package.  The  New  Shaker 
top  tin  is  more  economical  and  handy  to  me. 
Sold  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail  for  60c  in 
stamps.  Sample  mailed  free — address  Allen's 
Foot-Ease,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 

I   ">'  ;^ 

Allen's 
Foot  •'  Ease 


•*  Wic  Comfortable 

Great  Northern 
Hotel 

k      CHICAGO       ., 


FORMER  GUESTS 
REPRESENT  9OPER  CENT 
OF  THE  DAILY ARRJVALS 


^TRAVELERS  aelect  the  Great  North- 
JL  em  for  ita  wonderful  location  in 
Chicago's  "loop".  They  return  becauae 
the  large  comfortable  roomt.  homelike 
environment,  attentive  aervice,  excellent 
food  and  moderate  chargea  make  it  an 
ideal  hotel. 

tOO  Newly  Furnished  Roomt  $3.50  m 
day  and  up  —  Sample  Rooms  $4.00, 

$5.00,  $6.00,  $7.00  and  tB.OO. 

New  Oarage  One-half  Block 
Dearborn  St.  from  Jackson  to  Quincy 

Walter  Craighead,  Mgr. 
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REASONS  WHY 

you  should  buy  bonds 
TODAY ! 

-i      Good  bonds  are  safe  .  .  . 
•   today  and  tomorrow. 


2. 


Good  bonds  cost  less  to- 
day than  they  probably 
will  tomorrow. 


3    Good  bonds  bring  a  regu- 
•  lar  income. 

A    And  today  S.  W.  Straus  & 

•  Co.  is  offering  good  bonds 

in  yield  as  high  as 


You  can't  afford  to  miss  today's 
opportunity.  Mail  the  coupon  .  .  . 
now  .  .  .  for  our  free  illustrated 
booklet,  "How  to  Invest  Money." 

Specify  Booklet  L-1130 

S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

Investment   Securities  Incorporated 

STRAUS   BUILDING 

79  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles 

STRAUS   BUILDING 
565  Fifth  Avenue  at  46th  Street 

New  York 

STRAUS  BUILDING 
Michigan  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago 
(Established  in  1882) 


VERSATILITY  OF   JEFFERSON 

(Continued  from  Page  360) 

as  I  have  been  able  to  calculate,  the  pay 
of  those  first  professors  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  was  equal  in  modern  pur- 
chasing value  to  at  least  $9,000. 

And  going  with  this  financial  inde- 
pendence was  to  be  another  academic 
miracle — freedom  of  thought.  No  pro- 
fessor was  to  be  discharged  because  of 
his  expression  of  scientifically  founded 
opinion.  He  insisted  that  a  faculty  mem- 
ber should  be  discharged  only  because  of 
incompetence  absolutely  proved. 

With  all  this  was  to  be  the  spirit  of 
democracy  in  student-body  and  in  fac- 
ulty. There  was  to  be  no  university 
president — God  speed  the  mark !  Possibly 
the  "Sage  of  Monticello"  foresaw  the 
present  era  of  $20,000  college  presidents 
acting  as  absentee  managers — from  the 
chautauqua  platform  —  of  droves  of 
$2,000  professors.  And  as  those  pro- 
fessors were  to  be  placed  upon  their  own 
responsibility  and  honor,  so  with  the 
students.  To  this  day  that  ideal  of  Jeffer- 
son's has  not  failed  in  the  institution 
which  he  so  lovingly  fostered. 

Lastly,  it  was  not  to  be  a  mere  degree- 
making  university.  His  ideal  was  a  school 
of  rigidly  high  standards,  granting  its 
degrees  but  to  the  chosen  few,  yet  giving 
every  comer  that  training  in  the  particu- 
lar field  desired,  without  fomenting  in 
him  that  educational  vice  of  our  age — 
the  unwarranted  ambition  for  a  degree. 
It  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
desired! 

This,  then,  was  the  versatile  Thomas 
Jefferson.  And  when  he  came  to  die,  he 
proved  once  more  the  uniqueness  of  his 
insight  in  requesting  that  of  all  the 
manifold  activities  of  his  life  only  three 
be  mentioned  on  his  tomb:  "Author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the 
Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, and  Father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia."  His  versatility  was  exceeded 
only  by  his  discriminating  wisdom. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  leads  all  in- 
surance companies  in  premium 
income— fire,  marine  and  auto- 
mobile-in  Pacific  Coast  States 


GO  TO  COLLEGE 

(Continued  from  Page  366) 

the  creation  of  democracy's  most  worthy 
asset — public  opinion.  Individuals  of 
genius  light  the  way  and  fashion  the  pat- 
terns which  the  common  masses  then 
adopt  and  follow.  Never  was  the  spirit 
of  scholarship  more  needed  in  affairs  than 
it  is  in  our  nation  today.  Higher  educa- 
tion is  the  very  foundation  and  pillar  of 
humanity's  welfare  and  progress. 

It  is  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing that  we  look  for  the  training  of  men 
and  women  who  will  lead  the  rank  and 
file  on  to  a  better  social  standard.  The 
individual  may  not  require  the  colleges 
and  universities,  but  society  does.  With- 
out college  education,  civilization,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  •word,  could  not 
long  endure. 

The  strength  of  our  country  consists 
"in  the  moral  reason  of  things."  It  is  for 
the  creating  and  fostering  of  such  a 
quality  or  force  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  devoted.  In  the  words  of 
John  Ruskin:  "The  entire  object  of 
education  is  to  make  people  not  merely  do 
the  right  thing,  but  enjoy  right  things." 
Colleges  exert  a  tremendous  impulse  for 
moral  life  through  the  unflinching  loy- 
alty of  their  members.  Fired  by  a  zest 
for  life  and  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
attainment  of  common  ideals,  men  and 
women  leave  college  having  caught  the 
vision  of  Truth,  bearing  each  the  torch 
of  Service. 


PERSONAL  VISITS 

(Continued  from  Page  374) 
infancy  to  three,  when  he  was  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  things  around  him, 
from  three  to  five  when  he  was  making 
friends  and  acquiring  knowledge  which 
would  enable  him  to  be  sent  to  school, 
and  so  on.  This  interested  Mr.  de  la 
Mare  tremendously  and  he  wanted  to 
know  if  a  girl's  life  was  divided  into  the 
same  parts.  Someone  asked  Mr.  de  la 
Mare  if  his  school  days  had  been  happy, 
and  he  replied  emphatically  that  they 
had  not  been.  He  seems  to  have  suffered 
much  from  homesickness,  too  much  work 
and  uncongenial  school  companions.  He 
said  he  had  always  been  more  or  less  shy 
(one  would  never  guess  today  that  he 
was  once  shy!)  and  that  when  he  gave 
his  first  lectures  he  suffered  keenly. 

The  morning  of  his  first  lecture  he 
woke  up  to  discover  that  his  voice  was 
altogether  gone.  After  eating  several 
pounds  of  throat  medicine,  and  becoming 
more  or  less  miserable  as  the  fatal  hour 
approached  with  him  voiceless,  someone 
spoke  to  him  suddenly,  and  he  answered 
just  as  suddenly.  So  he  had  regained  his 
voice  just  an  hour  before  he  was  going 
on  the  platform! 

So  we  left  the  great  poet  standing  in 
his  doorway  smiling  at  us! 
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doubtless  creative  material  was  gleaned 
by  all  who  were  privileged  to  imbibe 
these  messages. 

Two  other  values  may  be  stressed — 
the  greater  appreciation  for  all  forms  of 
literary  effort,  the  poet's  recognition  of 
the  newspaper  writer,  the  novelist's  in- 
terest in  the  biographer;  and,  above  all, 
the  deepening  of  human  interest.  At  the 
planting  of  the  California  Writers 
Grove,  not  only  did  we  feel  a  greater 
reverence  and  admiration  for  the  names 


of  those  who  have  gone  before,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  felt  a  closer  kinship  for 
our  contemporaries. 

Since,  after  all,  we  are  writing  about 
human  beings  for  human  beings,  to  the 
extent  that  we  become  more  human, 
more  tolerant,  more  sympathetic  towards 
our  fellow  men,  this  breadth  and  depth 
of  our  own  characters  must  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  all  we  do  and  lead  to  greater 
richness  and  beauty  in  every  literary 
effort. 


Mr.  Litsey,  in  the  poem  quoted  earlier 
in  this  article,  closes  his  verses  with  these 
lines: 

"The  dreams  ahead  are  what  make  each 

life— 
The  dreams — and  faith — and  love!" 

As  I  look  back  and  view  the  entire 
picture  I  still  have  a  dream,  still  retain 
faith  it  may  be  accomplished ;  and  not 
only  do  I  hold  a  greater  love  for  all 
forms  of  literature,  but  a  deeper  affec- 
tion and  sympathy  for  all  those  who  de- 
vote their  lives  to  the  creation  of  artist i, 
literature. 


Impressions  of  the  4th  Annual  Convention  of  the  League  of  Western  Writers 


BY  M.  ELLWOOD  SMITH 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Basic  Arts  and  Sciences,  Oregon  State  College 


MIST  STILL  hung  over  the  bay  as 
the    long    procession    of    black 
cars  wound  up  the  heights  back 
of    Berkeley.    As   the    road    hugged    the 
shoulder  of  precipitous  cliff  or  rounded 
the  end  of  some  ravine  or  canyon  rioting 
with  manzanita,  madrona,  and  sequoia, 
one  was  seized  with  an  odd  sort  of  half- 
skeptical  enthusiasm.  A  pilgrimage  to  a 
literary  shrine!  Heaven  only  knew  how 
dreadful  it  might  be;  but  somehow  the 
winey    air,    the    ever-rising     road,     the 
glimpses   out   over  the   misty  bay  com- 
municated little  by  little  a  feeling  of  ex- 
pectancy, or  was  it  perhaps  something  of 
the  spirit  that  must  have  animated  pil- 
grimages in  the  days  of  pilgrims,  of  bare- 
foot,   hair-shirted   devotees.   We   swung 
over  the  mountain  into  Contra  Costa  and 
the  purple,  golden,  pale  green  hills  were 
those    of    our    own    eastern    Oregon    as 
viewed  from  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Hood. 
And  then  here  we  were — a  great  forest 
of  eucalyptus  trees,  a  circular  clearing, 
and  a  little  group  of  people  surrounding 
a  tiny  tree,  a  mere  stripling  of  a  tree, 
but  a  tree  with  immortality  in  its  sap,  a 
sequoia  sempervirens. 

As  the  details  of  the  scene  began  to 
arrange  themselves  a  striking  figure 
caught  the  eye,  a  sturdy  woman's  figure 
clad  quaintly  in  black  silk,  the  white 
hair  held  in  place  by  an  old  tortoise-shell 
comb,  a  bow  of  ribbon  at  the  waist 
behind,  and  white  lace  at  throat, — a 
dynamic  figure,  full  of  energy  and  drama, 
the  old  eyes  shining,  the  hands  clenched, 
and  the  voice  vibrating,  now  deep,  now 
shrill,  with  the  passion  of  long  remem- 
bered days.  It  was  Mrs.  Joaquin  Miller 
reading  from  the  poet's  works  beside  the 
tree  that  was  to  bear  his  name  in  this 
memorial  grove  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  of  Oakland  as  a 
site  on  which  the  League  of  Western 


Writers  and  the  California  Writers  Club 
could  establish  a  living  monument  to  the 
living  memory  of  great  spirits  of  the 
West.  Here  on  the  mountain  where 
Joaquin  Miller's  cabin  was  reared, 
amidst  a  forest  planted  by  his  own  hands, 
it  seemed  more  like  some  great  drama 
than  an  actuality  that  was  taking  place. 
Now  it  was  Juanita,  the  daughter,  in 
a  clinging  dress  of  dull  rose,  who  was 
speaking  very  gently  words  that  seemed 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  past 
and  the  present;  and  by  degrees  it  ap- 
peared that  these  simple  words  were  in 
the  rhythm  of  verse,  -and  the  music  of 
rhyme  came  to  the  ear.  She  was  saying 
something  about  her  father  and  how  he 
had  taken  her  as  a  little  girl  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  had  shown  her 
where  he  had  planted  her  name  in  go- 
detia  blossoms  that  blazed  out  mirac- 
ulously before  the  eyes  of  the  little  girl 
— and  now  it  was  plain  that  her  dress 
was  not  old  rose,  but  that  it  was  the 
color  of  the  godetia  blossom  and  that  its 
color  was  a  part  of  the  poem  and  tied 
up  in  memories  that  went  back  to  her 
childhood  on  the  mountain. 

The  sound  of  a  spade  grating  upon 
gravel  while  a  company  of  bare  headed 
people  stood  reverently  about  suggested 
something  very  different  from  the  actu- 
ality, the  commemoration  of  life  not  the 
interment  of  mortality.  One  by  one  the 
trees  were  planted  in  memory  of  Joaquin 
Miller,  Ina  Coolbrith,  Charles  Fletcher 
Lummis,  Jack  London,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  and  Edward  Rowland 
Sill.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even 
an  impression  of  the  effect  produced  by 
such  simple  sincerity,  by  love  and  rever- 
ence, submergence  of  self  and  concern 
only  for  a  fitting  tribute  to  names  revered 
and  loved.  Mrs.  Joaquin  Miller  and 


Charmian  London  by  their  presence  alone 
would  'have  made  the  occasion  memor- 
able with  the  associations  crowding 
around  them  of  a  past  that  is  gone  and 
a  future  that  \vas  not  to  be.  To  mention 
the  names  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  planting  and  dedication  would  be  to 
call  a  roll  of  those  who  through  past 
associations  and  personal  distinction  had 
won  the  right  to  represent  those  whom 
they  thought  to  honor.  As  the  caravan 
moved  down  the  mountain  the  sun  was 
setting  exactly  over  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
League  of  Western  Writers,  of  which 
this  pilgrimage  was  the  program  for  the 
first  afternoon,  convened  from  October 
15  to  19  in  the  picturesque  Hotel  Clare- 
mont  in  Berkeley,  set  in  a  veritable  Eden 
of    foliage    and    overlooking    Berkeley, 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  More 
than  150  professional  writers  were  pres- 
ent  and    fourteen   states   represented, 
members  coming  from  as  far  as  Vancou- 
ver, British  Columbia.  The  convention 
was  dominated  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree by  colorful  personalities  and  specific, 
concrete  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
craft.  With  an  endurance  only  explain- 
able on  the  ground  of  unflagging  interest, 
the  representatives  moved  from  the  break- 
fast to  the  luncheon  room,  to  retire  only 
in  time  to  don  the  dinner  jacket  or  eve- 
ning gown  for  the  dinner  and  evening 
programs.  From  the  roll  call  luncheon, 
through  the  non-fiction  program,  the  pil- 
primage  to  "The  Might-"   (the  Joaquin 
Miller  home),  through  the  dinner  and 
evening  program,  the  businr^  sr-sinn  of 
the    following    morning,    the    luncheon 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
American    Pen   Women,   the   dinner   at 
the   Athens   Club    ns   ttu-    guests   of    the 
California  \Vritcr>  Club,  John   Hamlin 
(Continued  on  Page  382) 
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AT  LAST 


a  few  men  now 
reveal  a  new  form 
of  mental  conquest 


A  Single  Thought  May 
Change  Your  Lot  in  Life ! 


A  few  men,  composing  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity  have  issued  a 
public  presentation  of  the  very  efficient  means 
used  by  the  Rosicrucians  throughout  the  world 
to  change  mental  character  and  attain  master- 
ship over  the  common  and  extraordinary  ob- 
stacles of  life. 
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This  book,  known  as  the  "Light  of  Egypt" 
will  be  loaned  without  obligation  to  those  who 
are  seeking  to  become  more  successful  and 
happy  in  their  lives.  To  those  who  write  a 
letter  (not  a  postcard)  requesting  it,  the  book 
will  be  mailed  postpaid. 
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SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 

(Perpetuating  the  Original  and  Only  Rosicrucian 
Fraternity) 


CURSE  OF  THE  PHAROAH 

(Continued  from  Page  362) 

Egyptian  and  the  British  governments 
claimed  for  their  museums  all,  save  the 
few  articles  you  see  in  this  room.  Not 
very  much,  but  quite  valuable." 

"It  is  a  shame,"  I  said,  "that  you, 
who  made  this  great  discovery,  should 
have  to  relinquish  most  of  the  treasures." 

"Yes,  in  a  way,"  said  the  colonel. 
"And  yet,  after  all,  it  did  not  belong 
to  me.  It  belongs  to  humanity  in  gen- 
eral, and  these  treasures  should  be 
placed  where  they  will  do  the  greatest 
good  to  mankind." 

"Colonel,"    I    inquired,    "how   about 


the  many  stories  we  hear  these  days  of 
the  curse  of  the  Pharaohs  being  on  those 
who  open  the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  that 
the  offenders  meet  an  untimely  death." 
"So  much  rot,"  replied  the  colonel. 
"Merely  sensational  journalism  on  the 
part  of  the  news  gathers.  A  story  which 
the  whole  world  will  read.  While  it  is 
true  that  certain  of  the  distinguished 
persons  who  have  discovered  and  opened 
some  of  the  ancient  tombs  have  met 
untimely  deaths  in  onr  form  of  another, 
yet  the  casualties  among  them  are  no 
greater  than  among  the  human  race  in 
general." 

"Is  it  true,"  I  continued,  "as  I  have 
heard,  that  there  were  inscriptions  in 
the  outer  chambers  of  the  tomb,  which 
were  intended  to  deter  persons  from 
entering  the  tomb  that  contained  the 
mummies?" 

As  I  spoke  the  Egyptian  servant  en- 
tered, apparently  in  response  to  some 
signal  given  him  by  the  colonel,  bear- 
ing a  tray  with  two  cups  of  coffee.  He 
handed  one  to  me  and  the  other  to 
the  colonel.  He  then  immediately,  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  retired  from  the 
room. 

"A  valuable  servant,"  said  the  colonel. 
"Causes  no  trouble  at  all.  This  is  one 
of  the  Egyptian  customs  to  serve  coffee 
to  a  guest." 

"But  to  answer  your  question.  Yes, 
there  were  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls, 
warning  that  a  curse  would  be  upon 
the  head  of  any  person  who  opened  or 
entered  the  inner  chamber,  and  that  he 
would  die  within  the  year.  We  Ameri- 
cans had  no  fear  of  the  curse,"  continued 
the  colonel,  sipping  his  coffee,  "though 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  some  of 
the  natives  did.  But  under  our  direction 
they  somewhat  reluctantly  opened  the 
tomb." 

"How  could  such  a  curse,  which 
could  only  be  mental  in  its  effect,  project 
itself  throughout  five  thousand  years  of 
time?  Of  course  we  took  precautions 
in  opening  the  tomb,  that  there  was  no 
stone,  placed  so  that  when  making  the 
opening  it  would  be  released  and  fall 
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upon  us;  but  we  found  no  such.  The 
only  other  possibility  which  we  con- 
sidered was  the  placing  of  some  subtle 
poison,  which,  being  stirred  up  with  the 
dust  and  breathed  into  the  lungs,  would 
bring  death.  But  it  has  been  a  long  time 
(Continued  on  Page  384) 
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jolly,  high-toned  place  was  El  Dorado! 
What  a  memory  while  it  lasted.  The  run  on 
it  was  awful,  for  a  while."  But  suddenly 
supplies  failed;  and  there  was  little  or  no 
money  in  the  locker,  perhaps  because  gen- 
tlemen do  not  seem  to  be  successful  saloon 
keepers.  It  happened  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  open-handed  hospitality,  so  much  so 
that  when  Col.  Magruder  came  up  for  week- 
ends and  endeavored  to  enjoy  his  own  his- 
pitality,  he  often  had  to  go  to  bed  on  the 
billiard  table,  the  roost  upstairs  being  over- 
crowded !  When  partnership  dissolved,  the 
Colonel  went  back  to  San  Diego,  Captain 
Drummer  went  to  Tulare  and  an  elegant 
Irishman  by  the  name  of  Hughes  took  over 
the  El  Dorado.  When  he  succumbed  in  '53 
the  Dorado  property  was  offered  to  a  mis- 
sionary, Rev.  Adam  Bland,  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  raised  the  cash,  bought  the 
premises  and  put  in  the  first  American 
church. 

"Some  Early  Majors,"  "Oranges  on  Joshua 
Trees"  and  "Kings  of  the  Commonwealth" 
are  some  very  intimate  and  revealing  chap- 
ters, in  the  straightforward  style  of  the 
Major,  who  deemed  it  the  duty  of  the  truth- 
ful historian  to  show  posterity  life  as  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  which  he  writes. 

GRACE  TALDOT  HADLEY. 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  SAINT— By  Sir  Wil- 
frid Grenfell.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  Nevi  York.  $1.00. 
"T  ABORER  OF  LABRADOR,  toiler  of  the  deep, 
I  1  tiller  of  human  soil,  helper  and  healer 
of  the  lives  of  men" — :with  these  words  Sir 
Wilfrid  Grenfell  was  presented  as  rector- 
elect  for  laureation  to  the  students  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  Fisherman's  Saint  is  his  ad- 
dress, and  a  very  fitting  theme.  For  forty 
years  his  field  of  experience  was  among 
fishermen  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway  and  from  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  to  the  North  Cape  of  Iceland. 
Andrew  is  the  patron  saint  of  fishermen,  a 
capable  man  with  a  boat,  self-reliant,  re- 
sourceful in  time  of  danger. 

The  author  known  as  the  "Labrador  Doc- 
tor" offers  in  this  address  to  students  an 
adventurous  philosophy  of  life:  "Do  the 
thing  that  is  audacious  to  the  utmost  point 
of  risk,  and  you  will  win  by  the  audacity 
of  method  when  you  cannot  win  by  circum- 
spection and  prudence."  This  is  a  type  of 
philosophy  with  strong  appeal  to  the  stu- 
dents and  young  men  of  today.  The  author's 
definition  of  faith  will  find  ready  acceptance 
among  the  youth  of  today — "Faith  is  adven- 
ture always  until  it  becomes  the  conviction 
of  experience."  The  Master's  call  to  Andrew 
was  just  this  challenge  to  chivalry,  not  a 
mere  caution  to  seek  self-insurance.  The 
author  stresses  an  essential  characteristic  of 
Andrew's  Master — -absolute  loyalty  to  duty, 
to  an  ideal,  to  a  person — a  rare  asset!  An- 
drew ventured  and  became  a  saint — shall 
we  laugh  at  him,  or  shall  we  follow  him? 
This  is  the  question  the  author  leaves  with 
us  for  consideration,  in  The  Fishermen's 
Saint. 

GRACE  TA-LBOT  HADLEY. 


THE  NEW  CONTRACT  BRIDGE  — By 
Harold  S.  I' underbill.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  AVw  York-London.  Price  $230. 

THIS  NEW,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt's  book  presents   an  orig- 
inal analysis,  not  only  of  the  Club  Conven- 


tion but  also  a  new  form  of  forcing  over-bids 
and  of  the  bidding  subsequent  to  the  original 
bid.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  originated  the  present 
system  of  Contract  Bridge  scoring  and  the 
Club  Convention.  The  logic  of  the  Club 
Convention  is  exactly  reasoned  and  its  pos- 
sibilities in  both  game  and  slam  bidding  set 
forth  systematically. 

The  author  states:  "At  Contract,  the  pri- 
mary bidding  objective  is  to  reach  a  game 
bid  if  it  is  in  the  cards,  secondarily,  a  slam 
contract,  providing  you  are  reasonably  sure 
of  making  it,"  and  he  concludes  his  logic 
and  analysis  by  saying— ''Perhaps  the  great- 
est asset  of  the  Convention  is  the  large 
amount  of  information  both  direct  and  in- 
ferential, positive  and  negative,  which  a 
partnership  playing  it  can  obtain  in  all  hands 
warranting  any  original  bid.  Many  illus- 
trative hands  are  pictured  and  analyzed, 
particularly  in  Chapter  XII,  ten  illustrative 
hands  are  depicted  and  played. 

Contract  Bridge  scoring  is  set  down  and 
bids  defined  prior  to  Chapter  I  which  deals 
with  Game  Values.  Fundamental  differences 
between  Contract  and  Auction  Bridge  are 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  II.  Chapter  VII  is 
largely  devoted  to  "assist  bids"  and  "forcing 
over-bids,'  while  Chapter  IX  deals  with  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  features  of  Contract 
— Slam  bidding. 

In  several  appendixes  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  Game  Values  are  analyzed,  Laws  of 
Contract  Bridge  are  reprinted  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Whist  Club  of  New  York 
together  with  an  Index  to  these  Laws. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt's  book  is  the  voussoir 
crowning  the  center  of  an  arch  in  a  Bridge 
structure  that  has  such  basic  names  as  the 
Comte  de  Bellefond,  Elwell,  Florence  Irwin, 
Sidney  Len,  R.  E.  Needham,  George  Reith, 
Wilbur  C.  Whitehead  and  Milton  C.  Work. 
GRACE  TALBOT  HADLEY. 


SALT  DESERT  TRAILS—//  History  of  the 
Hastings    Cutoff    and    other    early    trails 
vihich  crossed  the  Great  Salt  Desert  seek- 
ing a  shorter  road  to  California  by  Charles 
Kelly.  Published  by  W este rn  Printing  Com- 
pany, Salt   Lake   City,    Utah.   Price  $3.00. 
SINCE     1827,    when     Jedediah     Smith    first 
crossed  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  travelers 
to  California  have  sought  to  avoid  the  long 
detour   to   the    north   around   the   Great   Salt 
Lake  and  the  desert  to  the  west.  This  inter- 
esting new   book   tells   the   story   of   all   the 
pioneers  who  braved  the  perils  of  the  great 
desert  from  earliest  days  to  the  present.  The 
railroad    and    modern    highway    follow    the 
general  direction  of  the  old  Hastings   Cutoff 
and     airplanes    fly    directly    over    the    trail, 
which   lies   entirely   across   the   old    dry   lake- 
bed   that  is  this  desert.   There  is  a   rare  old 
picture   of   Lansford    Warren    Hastings   who 
personally    guided    the    first    emigrant    train 
across  the  Great  Salt  Desert  in  1846,  Chris- 
topher Carson,  famous  pioneer  scout,  James 
Clyman,    trapper,    explorer    and    California 
pioneer,  James   M.   Hudspeth   and   James   F. 
Reed,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Donner  party, 
other  pioneers,  who  suffered  incredible  hard- 
ships in  their  effort  to  reach  California. 

The  author  gives  a  systematic  account  of 
each  expedition  which  encountered  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Salt  Desert  that  is  the  floor  of 
what  was  once  a  part  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Probably  nowhere  else  can  be  found  such 
reminders  of  the  hardships  endured  by  those 
who  first  crossed  this  great  wasteland.  The 
many  scattered  records  of  pioneer  travel 


over  this  route  have  been  gathered,  other 
material  secured  making  a  new  and  absorb- 
ing record  of  early  travel  over  an  old  emi- 
grant route.  The  book  is  beautifully  bound 
and  every  collector  interested  in  pioneer  his- 
tory will  want  Salt  Desert  Trails. 

GRACE  TALBOT  HADLEY. 
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presiding,  through  the  Poet's  Breakfast 
on  Friday  morning,  and  the  All-Chapter 
luncheon  and  the  drama  dinner  and  pre- 
sentation of  plays,  through  the  Saturday 
morning  program  devoted  to  the  writer's 
markets,  the  luncheon,  installation  of 
new  officers,  the  library  program,  and  the 
final  festivities  in  San  Francisco's  China- 
town, and  closing  reception,  the  conven- 
tion proceeded  with  continually  sustained 
interest  and  mounting  enthusiasm. 

A  few  words  about  the  poet's  breakfast 
and  the  dinner  at  the  Athens  Club  may 
serve  to  represent  as  a  whole  this  con- 
vention which  refuses  to  be  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  digest.  The  Poet's 
Breakfast,  fittingly  presided  over  by 
Harry  Noyes  Pratt,  presented  contrasts 
dramatic  beyond  all  expectation.  Where 
all  was  excellent,  discrimination  is  diffi- 
cult, but  without  doubt  it  may  be  said 
that  the  figure  of  Colonel  Charles 
Erskine  Scott  Wood,  with  his  flowing 
white  hair  and  beard,  and  voice  and 
bearing  of  a  prophet,  will  remain  in  the 
memory.  Contrasting  with  Old  Testa- 
ment vigor  was  the  fin  de  siecle  elegance 
of  J.  Paget-Frederick,  artist,  dancer  and 
author,  who  in  a  style  taking  one  back  to 
Arthur  Symmons  or  Oscar  Wilde,  drew 
exquisite  pictures  of  fantastic  fetes  and 
subtle  extravagances.  Following  this 
came  the  editor  of  a  Filipino  newspaper, 
urbane  and  subtle,  complimenting  the 
ladies,  and  skating  joyously  over  the 
thin  ice  of  American  and  Philippine  rela- 
tions. Next,  Arthur  Eide,  for  three  years 
the  only  white  man  on  an  Arctic  island 
and  married  to  an  Esquimo  princess, 
painted  pictures  of  the  frozen  North.  In 
the  midst  of  the  program  the  chairman 
introduced  Delilah  L.  Beasley,  special 
writer  of  Negro  activities  for  the  Oak- 
land Tribune,  and  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled "Negro  Trail  Blazers  of  Califor- 
nia," dealing  with  the  activities  of  lead- 
ers of  her  race.  Prejudices,  the  color  line, 
dwarfing  discriminations,  all  gave  way 
before  the  recognition  of  genius  and 
achievement.  The  radical  and  the  aes- 
thete, the  Filipino,  the  Negro,  and  the 
white  man  were  all  vehicles  of  one  crea- 
tive impulse  and  members  of  the  same 
craft. 

Distinguished  among  all  present  and 
speaking  at  the  dinner  tendered  by  the 
California  Writers  Club  to  the  League 
of  Western  Writers,  was  our  own  Anne 
Shannon  Monroe,  whose  sympathy  and 
graciousness  made  itself  felt  throughout 
the  session.  The  account  of  the  genesis 
of  "FeelirT  Fine,"  her  latest  book,  was 
the  climax  of  a  great  evening.  Her  des- 
cription of  the  way  in  which  the  book 


"wrote  itself"  would  be  instructive  to 
the  uninformed,  aspiring  writer  who 
might  be  too  willing  to  be  misled  by  the 
unpretentious  words.  What  a  picture  of 
the  West  Miss  Monroe  has  given  us!  It 
has  an  indigenous  language  of  an  authen- 
ticity which  admits  of  no  dispute ;  here  is 
poetry  and  wisdom  and  personality. 

Where  almost  everyone  was  distingu- 
ished for  some  actual  achievement,  it  is 
hard  to  discriminate  without  seeming  to 
particularize  unwisely.  The  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  proceedings  of  such  per- 
sonalities as  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain, 
editor  of  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  and 
former  president  of  the  League;  John 
Hamlin,  president  of  the  California 
Writers  Club  and  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter  of  the  League  of  Western, 
Writers,  best  known  for  his  western 
stories;  Harr  Wagner,  veteran  publisher 
and  author  among  other  things  of  a 
recent  Life  of  Joaquin  Miller — but  to 
attempt  to  name  them  is  hopeless.  Pre- 
siding over  the  convention  and  respon- 
sible for  the  extraordinary  interest  and 
variety  of  the  program  and  perfect  order 
were  Miss  Ethel  Cotton,  president  of  the 
association,  and  Harry  Noyes  Pratt,  sec- 
retary, both  poets  of  distinction  and 
geniuses  of  organization. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  Sunday 
to  meet  next  summer  for  its  fifth  annual 
session  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
the  invitation  of  the  chapter  there  being 
accepted.  Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen,  Canadian 
poet,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Lucas,  writer  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other 
well  know  nmagazines,  were  elected  re- 
spectively secretary  and  treasurer. 

Of  the  work  of  the  convention  of  par- 
ticular interest  on  the  side  of  organiza- 
tion may  be  mentioned  constitutional 
amendments  adopted  which  provide  for 
student  membership  in  the  League.  By 
the  new  provision  students  regularly 
enrolled  in  higher  institutions  who  have 
given  evidence  of  literary  ability  through 
publication,  not  necessarily  in  periodicals 
of  national  reputation  but  in  the  student 
or  other  publications  of  their  own  insti- 
tutions, may  become  student  members  in 
the  League  and  organize  student  chap- 
ters. The  extension  of  membership  in  the 
League  on  these  terms  to  aspiring  young 
writers  is  of  great  significance,  as  it  pro- 
vides a  means  for  contact  between  the 
young  author  of  talent  and  experienced 
and  established  professional  writers. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  trouble- 
some to  the  ambitious  aspirant  than 
problems  of  how,  when  and  what.  These 
problems  are  not  answered  out  of  text 
(Continued  on  Page  384) 
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POETRY 

They  Rise  Accusing 
By  Clyde  Robertson — #1.50 

Boston  Transcript:  "One  of  the  striking  features  is 
the  wide  variety  of  form  the  author  uses:  narra- 
live,  sonnet,  lyric,  free  verse.  She  displays  such 
appropriateness  of  theme  and  emotion  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  which  form  she  is  most  suc- 
cessful. She  exercises  a  rare  quality  of  restraint; 
her  verse  is  interesting  and  competent." 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal:  "Rather  graphic  and 
pleasingly  terse." 

Waterbury  ( Conn. )  Republican:  "Considerable 
merit.  At  her  best  when  interpreting  the  spirit 
of  her  native  West.  She  has  something  to  say; 
her  lyrics  have  a  good  deal  of  music  in  them, 
and  her  free  verse  makes  sense.  A  wistful  note 
pervades  most  of  the  verses  in  this  volume." 

Boston  Globe:  "All  sincere  and  excellently  ex- 
pressed." 

Gastonia     ( N.    C. )     Gazette :     "There    has    been    no 

better   volume   in   a   long   while." 
Oakland     ( Calif. )     Tribune:     "Poems    of    which    she 

may    be    proud." 

This  My  New  England 
By  George  Scott  Gleason — #1.50 

Don  Howard,  Salt  Lake  Telegram:  "Both  the  print- 
ing and  the  subject  matter  are  distinctive.  Each 
page  is  a  typographical  work  of  art.  I  recom- 
mend Mr.  Gleason  to  anyone  fed  up  on  the 
ordinary  run  of  contemporary  poetry." 

Boston  Transcript:  "There  are  poems  we  read  be- 
cause we  ought  to,  poems  we  read  once  and 
pass  on  to  something  else,  and  poems  we  read 
again  and  again.  Many  in  this  volume  belong  to 
the  last-named  class." 

Oakland  Tribune:  "The  revelation  of  one  with 
genuine  lyric  gifts,  a  sensitive  and  tender  poet, 
one  with  grace  and  intellectual  maturity." 

FALL    POETRY 

FLOODMARK  by  Jamie  Sexton  Holme 
Sept.  27th.      $1.50 

THORNS  ARE  A  STYLE  by  Ruth  Hannas 

Sept.  27th.      «1. 75 

A    PENNY    A    DREAM    by    Mary    Edgar 
Comstock 

Sept.  27th.      Jl. 50 

THIS   EXPERIMENTAL   LIFE   by   Royall 
Snow 

Oct.  4th.      $1.50 

DEEPER  SILENCE  by  Samuel  Heller 

Oct.  4th.      J1.50 

STARTLED    FLIGHT    by    Harry    William 
Nelson 

Oct.  4th.     S1.5O 

FIFTEEN  SOUTH  DAKOTA  POETS 

Oct.  llth.      ?2 

THE   DOOMSDAY   and   Other   Poems   by 
Thomas  Wheaton  Granahan 
Oct.  llth.      S2 
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Birdies 
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ell  him  that  her  wedding  had  been  set 
or    September.     He    turned    a    pair   of 
somber    eyes    upon    her    while    a    faint 
satirical  smile  played  about  his  lips. 

"So,  you  think  you'll  take  a  chance 
n  the  Great  Game!" 

The  Wren  nodded  in  affirmation  and 
presently  when  he  told  her  she  better 
run  down  to  Tiffany's  and  select  her 
own  wedding  gift  from  him,  she  decided 
that  now  was  the  moment  to  play  the 
plan  that  had  been  maturing  in  her  small 
lead. 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Byrd,  I  don't 
want  a  thing  from  Tiffany's.  I — I  want 
something  else!"  Her  heart  was  flut- 
tering like  a  wild  bird's 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  said  coldly. 

"I — I  want  the  deed  to  the  woodland 
out  at  Green  Lake  Club!"  There  it 
was  out,  now  for  the  storm  and  thunder 
and  lightning! 

"No!"  he  thundered,  leaping  from 
lis  chair,  "you  can't  have  it.  No  one 
can  have  it.  There  is  a  reason!" 

"There  is  a  reason  and  a  very  good 
one  why  I  want  it  and  nothing  else  as 
my  wedding  gift  from  you,"  said  the 
Wren  coolly.  She  had  often  seen  him 
!n  a  tantrum  and  although  her  heart 
3eat  hard,  she  was  not  scared.  And 
she  knew  from  experience  that  she  had 
to  keep  cool  and  keep  her  temper.  She 
bad  often  seen  him  deal  with  other  men, 
browbeat  them  until  he  won  his  point, 
so  she  was  determined  to  use  his  own 
tactics.  She  sat  there  outwardly  calm 
saying  over  and  over  to  every  objection 
he  made:  "That  or  nothing!"  Those 
were  the  words  he  always  used  when 
be  wanted  a  thing  and  got  it. 

The  storm  raged  all  through  the 
noon  hour.  The  Wren  got  faint  for 
something  to  eat.  She  thought  of  the 
girls  gathered  about  a  table  at  their 
rendezvous  feasting  upon  dainty  salads, 
delicious  ices,  but  she  had  no  intention 
of  leaving  the  office  until  she  got  what 
she  wanted.  She  went  to  the  phone  and 
ordered  Byrd's  luncheon  sent  up  to  him 
from  the  grill  room  of  the  nearest  hotel. 
He  scowled  when  it  came  in.  "I  sup- 
pose you  think  maybe  I'll  be  in  a  better 
humor  after  I  eat,"  he  said,  "but  I  won't 
and  I  warn  you  right  now,  young  lady, 
you  better  go  down  to  Tiffany's  as  I 
told  you  and  select  your  gift,  because  I 
will  not  give  you  the  deed — " 

"That  or  nothing!"  said  the  Wren 
in  the  same  inexorable  tone  she  had 
heard  him  use  so  many,  many  times. 
She  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  coax  or 
plead  or  shed  tears  or  remind  him  of 


the  manifold  services  she  had  rendered 
him  so  willingly. 

Five  o'clock  came  at  last.  Ivanho  Byrd 
closed  his  desk  with  a  bang.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "have  you  changed  your  mind 
about  the  gift?" 

"No,"  said  the  Wren  coldly,  "I  have 
not.  The  deed  for  nothing!"  She  could 
hear  him  swearing  a  blue  streak  under 
his  breath,  but  his  tone  was  almost 
sweet  when  he  said  suddenly:  "Miss 
Brown,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
bring  me  my  strong  box  before  the 
bookkeeper  shuts  the  safe?"  Helen's 
heart  beat  a  regular  tattoo  as  she 
brought  his  strong  box  stuffed  with 
valuable  papers.  Tossing  them  all  out 
he  rummaged  until  he  came  across  the 
deed  to  the  woodland  lot.  "There,"  he 
said,  "take  it  with  best  wishes  for  your 
happiness!"  "Thousand  thanks,"  she 
cried,  as  she  hurried  away  to  meet  her 
fiance,  Willie  Wendell. 

"Darling,"  she  gasped,  "I  got  it 
.  .  .  for  my  wedding  gift!" 

"Got  what?"  said  Willie,  slamming 
the  door  of  the  little  roadster  after  she 
got  inside. 

"The  deed  to  the  woodland  at  Green 
Lake!"  very  triumphantly. 

"You're  kidding  me!"  scoffed  Willie 
with  an  eye  on  the  traffic  signals. 

"No,  dear,  I'm  not,  here  it  is  in  my 
hand-bag!"  very  definitely. 

"You  mean  to  say  that  bird  gave  it  to 
you?"  very  incredulously. 

"Yes,  dear.  He  told  me  to  go  to 
Tiffany's  and  select  my  wedding  gift, 
but  I  said  to  him:  'The  deed  or  noth- 
ing!' and  I  kept  on  saying  it  just  as 
I've  heard  him  do,  until  I  got  what  I 
wanted  .  .  ." 

"Well,  you — are — the — "  the  rest  of 
it  was  blurred  by  a  kiss.  There  was 
starry-eyed  silence  until  they  reached 
the  Park.  They  were  bound  for  a  pic- 
turesque place  up  on  the  Drive  where 
they  could  dine  on  a  wide  porch  over- 
looking the  river. 

"Ever  since  that  Sunday  at  Green 
Lake,"  said  Helen,  happily,  "I've  been 
thinking  and  planning  for  our  future. 
With  this  deed  in  your  hand  you  can 
call  old  Waggles'  bluff  and  bring  him 
to  terms,  you  can  make  the  club  sign 
you  up  definitely  at  a  good  salary  and 
when  the  new  clubhouse  is  built  you 
can  propose  me  as  the  secretary.  Surely 
my  experience  with  Ivanho  Byrd  .  .  ." 

""Darling,"  whispered  Willie  Wen- 
dell, there  are  birds  and  birdies,  but  I 
think  the  little  Brown  Wren  is  the  best 
little  birdie  of  all!" 
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Graduate  Wm.  R.  Kent,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  "I  have  obtained  $100.00  for  a 
single  drawing  which  only  took  a  day  to 
do." 

"I  am  earning  $100.00  a  week,"  writes 
our  graduate,  P.  C.  Roberts,  Fla.  "Pretty 
good  for  a  young  man  of  twenty." 

Harold  A.  Allen,  R.I.,  writes:  "I  have 
made  $40.00  in  a  single  day."  Henry 
G.  Mcllvaines,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania,  writes 
that  our  training  enabled  him  to  obtain 
a  desirable  position  as  Artist  with  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  advertising 
agencies." 

Earn  While  You  Learn 

This   course   teaches  you   how   to   draw 
"pictures  that  sell,"  while  learning.  E.  V. 
Fritsch,   Texas,    who   had   completed   only 
one-third    of    the   course,    wrote:    "I   earn 
$10.00  to  $15.00  a  day."  Miss  H.  Hart- 
leigh,      Mass.,      writes:       "I     have     made 
$235.00    and    I've    only    sent    in     12    les- 
'  David  W.   Gould,  Maine,  wrote,  while  learn- 
'I   made  $225.00   on  one  job." 

Opportunities  Everywhere 

Over  50,000  Buyers  of  Drawings  everywhere; 
such  as  over  4,000  Advertising  Agencies;  12,000 
Large  Advertisers;  2,500  Newspapers;  2,400  Maga- 
zines; 25,000  Printers;  1,100  Book  and  Music  Pub- 
lishers; 700  Photo -Engravers;  3,000  Department 
Stores;  5,000  Art  Stores. 

What  Art  Buyers  Say 

An  Art  Editor  writes:  "Please  furnish  names  of 
students  in  this  vicinity."  Another  writes:  "Advise 
a  few  of  your  best  students  to  send  us  samples. " 
A  Magazine  Publisher  writes:  "We  are  buying 
drawings  from  your  graduates  and  undergraduates.  ' 

Send  For  Free  Book 

Handsomely  illustrated  free  book  tells  how  you 
can  learn  at  home  this  way.  It  tells  what  our  grad- 
uates earn;  how  they  earned  while  learning.  Tells  of 
big  market  for  drawings  and  how  our  Students'  Ser- 
vice Bureau  operates  to  help  capable  students  to  sell 
drawings  or  obtain  a  position.  Carl  C.  Thompson 
writes:  "Through  your  aid  I  have  been  offered  25 
different  positions."  Book  is  free.  No  obligation.  No 
salesman  will  call.  Mail  coupon  today. 

"Born"    talent    not 

needed.     This     re-  Washington   School  of 

markable   method  Art,  Inc. 

has    taught   many 

who     had    never     Room  26-M.,  1115  15thSt.,N.W. 

drawn       before. 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Washington  School  of  Art,  Inc. 

Room  26-G  1115   15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  your 
book,  also  details  of  your  offer  to  new  students. 

Na 


(Please  write   plainly,   Mr.,   Miss  or   Mrs.) 

Address   __— T 

City State 

Please  state  age  ___ _ 
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Over  la  nd    Monthly 


Lunch  ^d  Dine 

In 

The  Spanish  Atmosphere 
of  Historic  California 


207  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Theatre, 

Hotel  and  Business  District 


Specializing 
in  Delicious  Hot  Breads 

and  Fresh  Vegetables 
Telephone  SUtter  6659 


Camilla's  Tavern 

LUNCHEONS 
Special  Dinners 

75  Cents,  $1.00,  $1.25 

A  la  Carte  Service 

Our  French  Chef  can  please  the  palate 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE   10414 

841    LARKIN    STREET  Near   Geary 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


League  of  Western  Writers 
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books.  The  answers  are  obtained  out  of 
familiarity  with  publication  and  editorial 
methods.  The  active  worker  can  provide 
stimulus  and  helpful  suggestions  to  the 
novice  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  ex- 
perienced professional  writer  can  gain 
inspiration  from  contact  with  the  tal- 
ented but  inexperienced  writer.  The 
generosity  with  which  veterans  respond 
to  appeals  for  help  and  advice  is  a  source 
of  never-ending  wonder  to  those  who 
know  what  it  means  in  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy  taken  from  personal  in- 
terests or  creative  work. 

The  League  of  Western  Writers, 
which  embraces  the  entire  field  of  author- 
ship, imaginative,  educational,  techno- 


logical, and  considers  problems  of  mar- 
keting as  well  as  producing,  now  pro- 
vides for  three  classifications  of  members 
— active  members  who  have  appeared  in 
recognized  publications,  associate  mem- 
bers who  have  written  material  which 
gives  promise  of  such  publication,  and 
now  student  members  who  through  pub- 
lication in  student  organs  give  promise 
of  later  more  significant  production.  The 
League  proposes  a  definite  program  of 
helpfulness  to  writers.  Information  about 
the  League  may  be  obtained  by  inquiries 
sent  to  the  secretary.  Details  with  regard 
to  the  organization  and  the  student  chap- 
ters may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary 
or  from  the  president. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1931 — LEAGUE  OF  WESTERN  WRITERS 

President M.  Ellwood  Smith 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Basic  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis 

President  Emeritus Colonel  E.  Hofer 

First  Vice-President Ben  Field 

Second    Vice-President L.    Bullock-Webster 

'    Third  Vice-President H.  G.  Merriam 

Secretary A.   M.   Stephen,  Vancouver 

Treasurer E.  A.  Lucas,  Vancouver 

Librarian Mabel  Moffitt 

Historian Pearl   Logan   Woodbridge 

Executive  Committee:  Alaska,  Esther  Birdsall  Darling;  Arizona,  D.  Maitland 
Bushby;  California,  Vingie  E.  Roe;  Canada,  E.  P.  Fenster;  Colorado,  Clem  Yore; 
Idaho,  Ernest  P.  Avers;  Mexico,  Lewis  P.  Salmons;  Montana,  Frank  B.  Linder- 
man;  New  Mexico,  Witter  Bynner;  Nevada,  A.  L.  Higgenbotham ;  Oregon,  Anne 
Shannon  Monroe;  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Sue  Core;  Texas,  Virginia  Spates;  Utah, 
Peggy  O.  Moore;  Washington,  Muriel  Wanamaker. 

Board  of  Directors:  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  chairman;  Ben  Field,  Harr 
Wagner,  together  with  Anne  Shannon  Monroe  and  William  Freeman  Hough. 


CURSE  OF  THE  PHAROAH 
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now  since  we  opened  the  tomb,  and 
none  of  us  who  took  part  in  it  have  ex- 
perienced any  ailments  or  ill  effects.  So 
I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  to  it  all,  and 
the  curse  was  merely  a  ruse  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  high  priests  to  frighten 
the  more  superstitious  so  they  would  not 
enter  the  tomb." 

The  colonel  placed  his  empty  coffee 
cup  upon  the  tray  before  him  as  he 
ceased  speaking. 

"How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
opened  the  tomb,  colonel?"  I  inquired. 

"Come  to  think  of  it  Hal,"  said  the 
colonel,  "it  was  just  a  year  ago  today. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  difference 
of  time  between  Egypt  and  here,  it 
must  have  been  almost  at  this  very 
hour." 

"Rather  a  strange  coincidence,"  I  re- 


plied,  as   I   set   down  my  empty  coffee 
cup. 

The  colonel  did  not  answer.  I  looked 
over  at  him.  He  was  slumped  down  in 
his  chair. 

"What's  the  matter  colonel,  are  you 
sick,"  I  asked,  as  I  arose  hastily  and 
went  to  his  side. 

"The  curse  of  the  Pharaoh,"  he 
mumbled,  as  he  fell  over  dead  against 
the  back  of  the  easy  chair  in  which  he 
was  sitting. 

I  ran  to  the  door  through  which  the 
Egyptian  servant  had  retired  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  called  to  him  to 
bring  some  water,  but  received  no  reply. 
Half  frantic,  I  rushed  through  several 
rooms  dimly  lighted  from  the  hallway, 
calling  loudly  for  Abed  Bey.  The 
Egyptian  had  disappeared. 


DECATUH  ILL, 


In 


San  Francisco 

the  distinctive  new 

William  Taylor  Hotel 


offers  modern  hotel 

luxury  at  moderate 

rates 


Single  Room  with  Bath 
#3.00  to  #5.00 

Double  Room  with  Bath 
#4.00  to  #7.00 


WOODS-DRURY  CO.,  Operators 

Also  Operating 
HOTEL  WHITCOMB,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

James  Woods,  Prei.  Ernest  Drury,  Mgr. 


Outdoor  Lift  on  the  South  Grounds  of  the  Ambassador,  Los  Angela 

No  Hotel  in  the  World  offers 
Such  Varied  Attractions  as  the 


LOS  ANGELES 
"The  Great  Hotel  that  Seems  Like  Home" 

/CONTINUOUS  program  of  outdoor  and  indoot 
'L^  diversion.  27- acre  park,  playgrounds,  open  air 
plunges,  tennis  courts,  18-hole  miniature  golf  course, 
archery  and  fencing,  flowered  pergola  walks,  cac- 
tus gardens,  ping  pong  tables,  all-talking  motion 
picture  theatre,  world-famous  Cocoanut  Grove  for 
dancing  parties,  riding,  hunting,  and  all  sports.  Beau- 
tifully redecorated  lobby.  35  smart  shops. 

Ambassador  convention  auditorium  seats  7000.  Guests 
have  privilege  of  championship  18-hole  Rancho 
Golf  Club. 

Most  Attractive  Summer  and  Fall  T(ates 
OUTSIDE  ROOM  S  with  BATH  as  low  as  *  5  per  day 
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